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PREFACE. 


The first year of the Cheapened Magazine has come to a close — ^not 
lowered, we hope, in any other, quality than th^tf price. TVith a circu- 
lation double that of preceding ^ears, its sphere of operation /or 
good has been greater than in any former period of its ecistence as an 

j \ 

Organ of the chuEohes. In the enlarged measure of support which the 
Periodical of the Denomination has s<i<?ttred, there is reason for cori^atula- 
tion ; there are grounds of hope. In this age of chaap literature, the 
Church of Christ should not be slack to employ the Press; and* if 
instead of employing the Press to disseminate scriptarar principles and 
truths, the followers of Christ be found in its use even to 

instruct and fortify themselves, liie failure and Veproach of the cause 
of truth is certain, and so far as their conduct is conefemed, deserved. 
Our people have not yet fully learned the true use and value of their own 
"^press. Let them not slacken but increase theTr progress in this workjjf 
patriotism and Christian beneficence. ^Various powerful agencies are in 
full activity, impregnating the popular, and especially the ybuthfiil mind, 
with 'principles defective, sensual, and anticKristian. A half-hearted, 
indolent encounter wi^lj this pernicious array ef worldly^^lent and*' 
anti-spiritual zeal, whicl/^iihe prevailing literature of the da^* presents, will 
only turn to our confusioft. ^ is our earnest hope, jthqse^ore^ that the 
ensuing year will witness a much mor^ * ge^ral And^%itenfiie cOutief^on, 
that truth expects eve^ man to do his duty. With jlhis volume our own 
labours are cohcludgd ; happily to be succeeded* by tM editorial superin- 
tendence of one, whose place and reputation in the Denomiaation, and 
in the religious world, are a guarantee of the 'ability with which he will 
perform his task. His vai^isd gifts, added to his* formmr experience of 
etUtorial work, supply encouraging pros^cts for the MagEUsine under bis ^ 
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niaiiageinfint. For oursolves, we.parf with the^work with extreme satife- 
&0tioD, which is greatly owing to the sincere conviction, that whatever 
liay gain, it lo^|^thing by the change. During our 
brief oi^er, wo have Experienced no small pleasure in serving the 
ohurdies ; — ^not unmixed with pain, on account of the imperfections and 
deficiencies of that service, of whicl^ none were more observant than our- 
selves. For all our faults and failings we confidently look for the indulgent 
forgiveness of our readers With thanks to our many friendly helpers, 
and a general adieu to all, wo cheerfully quit command, and fall into the 
Fanks 
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“THIS YEAR TIIOU SHALT DIE/’— Jer. xsviii. IG. 

• • • ^ 


By the good providence of (jfod Vc have boon brought to tlw) coni- 
mcnceiiicnt of another year. The events which it hold^in store are 
concealed by a veil of impenetrable darkness. This, however, we know, 
that every day of it wo shall be liable to the stroke of death; and before 
its termination, some wlip read these •pages will assuredly have gone to 
the place whence they shall not return. 

Tlie average length of human life is estimated at ^out forfy ycjjjs, 
consequently, out of every forty persons, one dies in the course of each 
year. Supposing four thousand persons to read those pjigcs, (a very 
moderate estimate,) it may be expected, acciirding to this‘ calculation, 
that one hundred of these shall die ere this j^ar has closed. But we 
shall take a still lower estimate. We shall suppose only that one indi- 
vidual who peruses those lines shall die during the presept year, and to 
that one individual, unknown to us, but known to God, we address our- 
selves. 

a^^-iifttThis year,” my friend, ‘Hhou shaltMie;’' jwd thou art either a col\ 
verted or an unconverted man. I shall take each side of the alternative. 

First. You are a converted nia^ — a^hild of God — an heir of glory. 

“ This yi^r,” my brother, thou shalt die,” and think not that I am 
about to cast dust upon my head aud bemoan, your fate. No; I con- 
gratulate you on the cheering prosjiect which lies before yjff, You£-_, 
night is far spent; your rjag is at hand. Rejoice, ^y brother, rejoice. 

“ This year thou shall dk ” and he for ever beyond the rcetch of all suf- 
fering and sorrow. It malr bo that, like your Divine Master, you have 
been “a man of sorrows, — Ipat many daj^ and nighttr^of pain and 
heaviness have been appointed to you — fliat you havpbqpn subjected to 
the reproach aud persecution of ungodly men — that yyur friends have 
forsaken you, and become your enemies — that you have followed to the 
grave, one after another, those who shared your heart’s \^armest affec- 
tions; and once and again, when the liand of the Lord lay heavy upon 
you, you have been forced to exclaim, “ O that thou wouldst hide me 
in the grave, until thy wrath be past.” But be of good cheer, brother, 
you are going home. Lifq^ fitful fever ” will soon be over. This year 
thou shalt bid an eternal tarewell to all the ills of Jife, and enter on that 
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blissful land where sorrow is urfcnow^. There^ there fs’^ |p reptoacH of 
the enemy, no separation of friends, no alienation of hearts, no anguish 
of spirit, but all is perfect peace and unmingled joy. 

^ There pain and ^ckncss never come, 

And gycf no more complains ; 

Health triumphs in immortal hloom, 

And endless pleasure reigns.” 

“ This year thou shall die^' and he for ever freed from sin. The con- 
sciousness of sin within you has been the chief source of your grief 
since you know the Lord. You have been longing, and striving, and 
praying for deliverance from it ; and though j^ou arc gratefully conscious 
that you are not now as oncy you were, still you feel that you have not 
yet attained, ncithei are already perfect ; you have daily to lament the 
prevalence of indwelling corruption. Entire freedom from sin is beyond 
all comparison, that of which you are most earnestly desirous, — that, 
for the sake of which 3 ^ou would willi^ly sacrifice all your dearest 
earthly enj<j 3 rmcnts. Rejoice then, jny brotlier, for this year thou shalt 
enter oh a sinless world. There, no unholy thought shall ever harbour 
in your breast; there^ no wayward affection shall over draw you away 
from the service of your God ; there, no law in your members shall over 
war against the law of your mind* you will bo hofy, even as God is 
holy. • 

• # “^Thc soul from sin for c^ er freed, 

^ Shall mourn its power no more ; 

But clothed in spotless puritv, 

Redeeming love adore.” 

** This yefir thou shalt die^^ and be with the Saviour. The whole of 
heaveBrs bliss is summed up by the Apostle in those words, “ So shall 
we be fever with the Lord.” And oh] what a soul-gladdening prospect 
is this ! To enjoy throughout eternity the society of Him, who, though 
He was “the brightness of the Fathers glory,” took part with us in all 
the infirmities of our nature, and became obedient unto death, that ho 
i^ght redeem us from th6 curse of the law, and raise us to a partierpw* 
tion in his own infinite blessedness. “Fbr ever with the Lord!'' There 
is something overwhelniing in tlio thought. It baffles all our calcula- 
tions ; it sets at nought all our earthly imaginings. “For even with the 
Lordr It seems as if it were too good too bo true ; but it is his own 
s. Messed ^mise : — “ Father, I willj that they whom thou hast given mo 
be with me where I am, that they may bolioldt my glory.” “Fbr ever 
with the Lon^l" 0 Believer, is not this enough to satisfy the most 
ardent longings of your soul? Enough ^o oilble you to meet even the 
last enemy v^Jfh ^calm aBs^ cheerful spirit; to convert your last expir- 
ing groan into g> note df praise ;* ^nd to cause you in the very embrace 
of death, to exclaim, “0 Death, where is thy sting? 0 Grave, whore 
is thy victoiy?” Once more, then I say, rejoice, my brother, this year 
thou shalt be Jn thb palace of the great King — the dwelling-place of 
Him whom thy soul loveth. 

“ TThere on a throne (how dazzling bright !) 

Tfoc exalted Saviour shines ; % 

And beams ineffable delight • ^ 

0^ all the hetfv^enly minds.” 



Wo turn to tho other side of ^le alternative. It ihay be that ym 
who are to die this year, are an unconverted man, living without God in 
the world. Oh ! how different are your prospects, my friend, from those 
of the child of God! You are totally uiPprepared for de^th ; for “except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” I^dHress- 
ing you, I proceed on tho supposition that yoti will die in your present 
state* God grant, however, that it may be otherwise 1 

“ This year thou shalt die” and havie done for ever u-ith the means of 
grace. These you have long possessed, but you have possessed them in 
vain. With tho Bible, tho Sabbath, the sanctuary, you have been 
familiar from your earliest years ; but neither the Bible, nor the Sabbath, 
nor the sanctuary, has profited your soul. Times without number has 
the gospel trumpet sounded in your ears, hut it has sounded in vain. 
The threatenings and the promi^^es — the command^ and the invitations 
^the warnings and tho entreaties of tho God of heaven, have boon all 
alike disregarded. The word of God has boon neglected; the Spirit of ^ 
God has been resisted, tho bk>od ofktonemont has been trampled under 
foot. And now, behold ! tho axe k laid to the root of tho tree^ This 
year you are to be cut down, and cast into the fire of hell. 2'here,*ihe 
gracious invitation of tho friend of sinners ishall no more be hoard, 

“ Como unto mo ail ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” There, no spund of mer<^ shall ever salute your ear? no ra^ 
of hope ever cheer your heart. Tho day of your merciful visitation is 
past, the day of God’s righteous vengeance has commenced, • • 

“ This year thou shalt die” and give an account of thyself to God, 
And oh! what an account it will be! An account of time mis-spent, 
of talents misemployed, of privileges abuset^ of warnings % unheeded, of 
invitations rejected, of love despised, of a Q<Jd insulted, of a ^avionr • 
rejected, of a Spirit resisted. Oh! what an account! But piust be 
rendered ! Nothing can be concealed, nothing forgotten, nothing exten- 
uated. Of every profane or idle word you have spoken, of every sin- 
ful action you have performed, of every religious privilege you have mis- 
i^sproved; of every sermon, every wjirning, uvery admonition, you 
give account. Can you stand in the judgment before the holy, holy, 
Lord God? Oh! you feel that you (;p,nnot. Out of your own mouth 
you will be condemned, and if God condemn, who is he that will justify? 
You may put away from you the thought of judgment now, but you can- 
not put away the reality. You my^t meet with God; and certainly 
as you are to be judged you will be found wanting. • 

“ This year thou shaft die” and he **cast into the lake of fire., to he tor- 
mented day and night foi\vcr!* Qh! tho anguish of a lost soul! A soul 
shut out forever from God^P gracious presence — shut rfip for ever in 
the prison-house of despair ! 1 dare nDt dwell upon^it, of on in thought. 

Suflice it to say, that tho inspired waiters, in alluSin^ to tho subject, 
seem at a loss for expressions strong enough to represent the torments of 
the damned ; and ^11 the epithets and figures they tmplo^ are of such a 
nature, as to impress on the mind with an almost paralysing force, the 
truth of the apostolic declaration, “ It is a fearful thing to fall into tho 
hands of the living God.” 

“ What harp of J)Oundless, deep, cxhaustlcss wo, 

Shall utter lorth the groanings of the damned, 
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• Sketch^ofihe Life^of William^E. Philip. 

*• * 

Of sine the obsequi^ of ri^ned souls, 

Or wail their plunge in the eternal fire ? — 

Hold, angels ! hold your hands, for God laments, 

And draws a cloud of darkness round his throne ; 

Tljp organ of ctcmit% is mute, 

And there is silence in the heaven of heavens.” 

Such, unconverted reaSer! is to bo your portion this year^ if you dio 
in your present state. But, blessed be God, there is still hope concern- 
ing you. You have yet a little moment given you, that you may flee 
from the coming wrath. Oh ! bo ^jersuaded to improve that fleeting 
moment. Cast your guilty soul on Jesus. He died that sinners might 
live. Come unto the Father through Him, and you will in no wise be 
cast out. * ■» -pv 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM E. PHILIP, * 
MISSIONARY AT HANKEY. 

• . * 

A RELIGIOUS periodical contains iftany instances of premature mortal- 
ity! Littl e, ag men think of death, and brief as the impression which it 
makes is, there is enough in a sudden removal to strike for a season, 
and lead to serious thought. In looking over the pages of a magazine 
for a sftries of years, wo can discover not a few memoirs by the same 
writer, and by and bye our cyo lights upon one of himself. It is in- 
structivofto dwell* on this. We arc taught by it tho unutterable import- 
ance of having tho heart right with God, and the j)rcciousncs8 of that 
hope which maketh not ashamed. It not unfrccjucntly happens that the 
survivor anticipated the record of his own death before that of his friend, 
and tl\gLt he who is gon^^^ would have discharged that duty he is now 
called qp to perform. But Jesus has the keys of death. They could 
not be in better hands than in 171% who has deprived the enemy of his 
sting. He may use them at a time and in a way, porplexingly myste- 
rious to us. Still, lie does use them ; and however baffling tho cinploy- 
n^ffUt of them in a partioular citse (such as tho one we have now^ 
record) is, wo may rest assured that it is our ignorance which makes ns 
doubt, and that when it^hall be dispelled in tlic laud of light, w'c shall 
gratefully acknowledge the kindness which we saw not on earth, and 
bow to the wisdom with which that kindness was blended. 

Williau^ E. Philip was born in i\Jjcrdcen, on the 31st of July, 18M. 
HTs father^ Dr. Philip ,‘‘was at that time paston of tho Congregational 
church ^hich meets in George -Street chapel, there. It is well known 
that for many years he has occupied Hie higlily responsible situation of 
superintendent 4)f the Lon(^on MissionarjfjSocrety’s missions in Africa. 
He has achieved ihuclu for *tho \iegradod Hottentots, and his memory 
will be embalmed in their affections as their emancipator from a brutal 
thraldom. Every reader of missionary intelligence is able to toll the 
superiority of his mother’s mental powers, and the vqry efficient aid she 
has lent hec h^usband in his unwearied labours of benevolence. Tho 
energies of his parents being consecrated to the cause of Christ, they 
dedicated William to the same service, from his birth. His temper was 
naturally impetuous, add his daring spirit occa^oned them much anxiety. 
But though often hurried by his rashness into nJischiof, he had a warm 
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Sketch of the Life df Willmm E. Philiff, 

affectionate heart, and a remarkable tenderness of conscience, which 
caused him bitter regret and many tears on account of his foolish con- 
duct. Trusting in tho promise, “ I wijl be a God to thee, and to thy 
seed,” his parents continued instunt in prayer in his belialf, and perse- 
vered in their eiforts to train liim up in the nurture and admdhition of 
the Lord. 

When in his eighth year, he was sent to England, and remained there 
at school for nearly six years. During a part of that time his parents 
were in England, and he spent his holidays under their roof. On their 
return to the Cape in 1829, he was sent to his native place to pursue his 
studies at college, and qualify himself for the medical profession. While 
there he was deprived of that influence which had hitherto controlled 
him, and finding himself free, plunged into a career of youthful folly 
and unsteadiness. Losing all relish for the quiet acquisition of know- 
ledge! ho abandoned his studies and embarked on a sea-faring life. It is 
unnecessary to detail the sorrow of heart which the step occasioned to 
his parents, — none could cute * into^ but l^uch as have been tried in the 
same way, — and it is equally unnecessary to relate the anxiety — the 
wretchedness — the bitter remorse which it entailed on himbtftflT His own 
expressions, in after years, when recounting the mercies of the Lord, 
and mourning over^his sins, will conv^ a sufficient idea of both.* “ In 
John Newton's works !♦ have found much comfort ; I feel a kindred 
hympatliy witli such a man, for I, too, am one of those astounding 
instances of tho long -suflering and mercy of God. In my rashness aild 
filial impiety I have exceeded him far.” 

On his second voyage he touched at the Ciyie, and his •parents con- 
feiJered it to bo their duty to detain him at hoi)^, in order that he might 
receive that education w hich w'ould fit him for the calling he had entered 
on. He accordingly studied navigrftion, and in a few months Providence 
favoured him by an introduction to Captain Drown of “ The Duke of 
Roxburgh,” who was in want of a third officer. Captain Brown was a 
truly good man, who kindly watched o\er him^not only on the passag<i| 
out during the whole time he was in London, and acted towards him the 
part of a Christian father to a beloved son. His^ttention and care were 
blessed of God in leading him to the^Saviour, so that by the time ho 
again embarked, his mind appeared to have come under tho power of 
religion, and to be resolved to serve the Lord, and follow him fully. He 
always spoke of tho captain with inucli gratitude, gnd his parent deeply 
feel that they never can repay tho debt of obligation they jire under to 
him, whom God made the. instrument of turning their tears into joy. 
They thought all things ^^ero against them when he went to sea, but 
they were mercifully taught tTiat an uuen’iii^htyid was fallowing His 
own plans of love. Captain Brown did^ot return to teaf but found him 
a place in a South Sea Whaler. During the voyage the captain died, 
and William’s religious convictions making him desije to quit a sailor’s 
life, he left the vessel at the Mauritius, and the first intelligence he heard 
respecting it was, that it was wrecked six days after leaving that island. 

A very striking change took place upon him at his conversion, and it 
was easily seen that a 4otal alteration had been made upon all his views 
and feelings. His wish was to bc^employed in the mission ; but 
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although his parents praised God for the change effected upon him, they 
could not immediately comply with his desire. They felt that time was 
required to test the reality of hi^ conversion, and prudently advised him 
to turn his atterflion to some other profession. Land-surveying seemed 
most congenial to his tastes and previous studies, and, after a few months’ 
application, ho passed his examination with great credit to himself, and 
was licensed as one of tho government surveyors. He entered on the 
discharge of his duties with all his constitutional ardour, and soon gained 
the approbation of his superiors in*office. It will be seen hereafter of 
what essential use these acquirements were in his future career. 

His father, after a sufiicient time had ela[>sed, finding that he continued 
steadfast in thelaith, and unchanged in liis resolution to devote himself to 
missionary work, brought him to England in 1836. In that year he 
began his studies at tho University of Glasgow, and also at the Theolo- 
gical Academy, under Dr. Wardlaw, and the late Mr. Ewing, and Mr. 
MacKenzie. Before coming to Glasgow he had made considerable ad- 
vances in various branches oi stu^y. His acquaintance with history, 
philoso'^hy, and belles-lettres, was far beyond the average, and gave him 
a positioir*^iSf the estimation of others which few in his circumstances 
attain. He pursued the study of metaphysics with avidity, and was a 
passionate admirer of such poetry ^s that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and- 
Shelley. While he attended the University Chisses he did not bend his 
n^nd m^ich on clp,ssical or scientific acquirements. II is medical studies 
i^ro all in all with him, and he so elevated his study of, and desire for, 
medical knowledge, as to cast every thing else into the shade. In 1840 
he took out his diploma as surgeon. Although ho thus completed his 
studies, ho Iiad turned h>«^ attention to the principles of the Homeopathic 
syste^, and spent much time in the investigation of them. The result 
was that he embraced the system wHh enthusiastic ardour, and deter- 
mined to practise it. 

His mental powers w'ere superior. Ilis intellect was strong, but not 
^ute. He could see a principle, but could not trace all the subordinate 
facts which bore upon it, and made it so. He could comprehend Tlib 
force of an argument ai? a whole, but, unless it as a whole was weak, ho 
could not meet it. The tendericy of his mind was to get at a general 
law, and if ho could not find this, ho was apt to throw away, as untrue, 
what seemed to require to have some ultimate element to which it could 
be traced^- This ho d^d not struggle against, and from it flowed many of 
the defects which were visible to others. He Could not bear to wait at 
the gate of the temple of truth until she opored it, when he had become 
quite prepared to receive her. He Vould k^'pek, and, if she came not 
out soon, heewouH tujn after some^form which appeared to beckon 

him on to what was real, away 4rom the false position to which he was 
looking. This disposition tempted him to leap to conclusions which he 
abandoned in ma^urer years. It made him ambitious, made him run 
down any opinion or any author without qualification, and made him less 
condescending and S3anpathising with men of inferior mind than he ought 
to have been. This, too, made him apparently careless of what others 
said regarding him. •Ho did not labour hard to «get a prize, because he 
estimated at a low rate a pri^e itself. Thee only two which ho gained 
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were, the 4th prize in the first division the logic cla«s ; and a prize 
for the best comparative remarks on the most distinguished English 
poets of the 17th century.” Yet there was not a closer student in the 
University at the time. He generallj^ sat twelve hours a-dav in his 
study, most of which, when not occupied with medical pursuits, he spent 
in perusing the best English writers, and, having uncommon facility in 
assimilating what ho read, he was constantly amassing knowledge, which 
he thought would be of more service to him in future life than those ac- 
quisitions which would have secured, him many a prize, had he given his 
energies to their attainment. Fully aware that the Hottentots, among 
whom he was to pass his days, could derive but little benefit from his 
being minutely versed in the nicer shades of a critical a\;quaintance with 
the ancient languages, he deemed if^to be h^ duty to keep them in re- 
membrance, and get as extensive an amount of general information as 
was within his reach. His heart was fixed, with firm purpose, on the 
elevation of that people in religion and civilisation ; and this made him 
sacrifice the study of certain lifancho^ of knowledge, on which, in other 
circumstances, he would have felt U to fie right to bestow the utmost 
diligence and attention. 

He was not communicative to strangers ; ho did not opdBTiis heart at 
once ; and only thorough acquaintance ever got his backwardness over- 
come. This produced a bad impression of him in the minds of ^any ; 
yet he was free and hearty with those who knew him, and indulged 
sometimes in an exuberant buoyancy of spirit. • • , 

Truth compels the writer to mention these things, which seem to give 
an unfavourable view of the deceased. But he does so, in order to 
furnish a warning to students. Ilis early coHege days weVo better than 
his last — there was more humility, more earn^ctness, more simple-mind- 
edness. He latterly disrelished books of practical divinity, this^ad an 
unfavourable effect upon his piefy, as it had no means of nourishment 
so much needed at college. Eminent piety would have made all his 
powers and qualities produce a holy influence. A life at college is a 
time of danger. With the light which 6ui)soquent experience sheds 
upon spiritual things, many ministers shudder at it, and wonder that 
they were kept from falling away. In looking back on the thoughtless- 
ness, the prayerlessness, the self-seeking, the only relief they have is in 
the prayer, “ Remember not the sins of my youth nor my transgres- 
sions.” The writer would with all afiectionate earnestness beseech stu- 
dents to practise prayer, to secure fime for devotional reading, and to 
maintain right views of the solemn work that is beforie them. The 
deadening influence of tbpir pursuits is a real evil, and sure ho is, that 
no one could speak more emphatically on this point thsyi his departed 
friend would do now. • • 

With all these short-comings, ho likd a heart gifshing with benevo- 
lence towards man, and longed for the time when heVould be on the 
mission field, saying, “ Let us work hard on the ^pission field, and no 
matter though wo oio all the sooner for that, we shall ha\1i accomplished 
something.” Even when away for a brief space of time from study and 
its influence, this feeling gained strength. When in Arran, it delighted 
him on a Sabbath ntbrni^ to go from house to^ouse before service, to 
talk with the people and urge them to opme and hear the gospel. During 
his attendance at the hospital, he rescued a poor\infortiiui#ito girl from a 
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life of infamy, interested himsqlf in her behalf, got her sent to the coun- 
try, frequently visited her, and manifested a strong desire for her eter- 
nal welfare. These circumstances gave promise of what he would be and 
do on the missionary field. Th^ beautiful and the good in man he often 
expatiated on, h,nd he lingered with rapture on the themes of man s 
immortality and the Almightiness of God. When engaged in prayer, 
there were the profoundost awe and the richest pathos — his soul seeming 
to be absorbed in the glories of the character of the Eternal, llis tone 
of general conversation was elevated, and he entertained the most pro- 
found contempt for any thing approaching to slander. 

In the spring of 1840, he became united in marriage to Miss xVlice Bell, 
eldest daughter^ of the late Mr. Walter Bell, jun., Merchant, Glasgow, 
a union which was the source of great happiness to both, and oTninent 
assistance to him iothis labours. Shortly after, ho sailed for the Cape, 
where he remained about six months. During his stay there he delivered 
a sermon on the occasion of a Missionary Anniversary, which the con- 
gregation solicited him to publish. - It is fraught with sound thought, and 
presents a brief epitome of Gdd’s dealings with the Church. The state 
of mind in which he entered on his work may be lcarnc<l from a brief 
oxtrstet ; ‘there is one thing to be feared more than another in the 
present prosperous state of Christ’s^ Church, it is depending too exclu- 
sively upon its own power, and forgetting the arm on which it leans and 
by which it is shielded ; nothing but prayer, constant prayer, will gain 
us^the victory.” Jn a letter to a friend he said, “ I have adopted the 
i/fs/St simple kind of reflection and expression, as I am quite convinced 
simplicity alone is suited to the character of gospel truth.” 

• ^{Tohe continued ) 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.— NEW SERIES, No. I.^ 

,It was the grateful acknowledgment of a saved sinner, “ I have ob- 
tained mercy.” That inestimable boon he had been taught to prize by a 
discovery of previous transgression, which was brought to remembrance, 
and exhibited in its enormity, by a startling dispensation. Thus, in the 
experience of many whom God was preparing for glory, has the recol- 
lection of past delinquencies been revived by their alarming results ; and 
the depressed and agitated mind bebn mercifully constrained to have re- 
course to the gospel for relief and consolation. Yet, with the well-founded 
hope of forgiveness from a pardoning God, and that iniquity shall not 
prove the causo of eternal perdition, thoro have 'sometimes been associated 
painful regret und I arassix^jsemarse, ever Ifept alive by the present disas- 
trous consequences 6f previous mkiGondnct. An afiectiug illustration of 
this came under my observation many years ago, the description of which 
m^ convey salutary instruction and admonition to various classes. 

By the bounty of a benevolent gentleman there had^ueen established, in 
a village with in a few miles of this, a charity-school, for the instruction of 
fatherless and destitute female children in the common branches of educa- 
tion. To the office of teacher an individual was appointed, whom I shall 

* We congratulate our readers on mr having successfully pinched the memory of 
an old favourite irifo activity again. — E d. 
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designate Mrs. F, When she came to r^ide in this neighbourhood she 
appeared about 30 years of age, of highly polished manners, but wan, 
wasted, and broken-hearted. She entered on the duties of her station 
with ardour, performed them with indefatigable industrjfc and soon won 
the affections of the scholars. When the weather was favourable she 
frequently came to our place of worship on the^ Lord’s day, and seemed 
an attentive and deeply interested hearer. Especially, it was observed, 
when salvation through the perfect and accepted atonement of Immanuel 
was exhibited in its attractive freenesa and suitableness, presented to all 
just as they arc, without exception or qualification — or when allusion 
was made to the tranquillizing hope of the better land, as the compensat- 
ing rest of the desolate and depressed mourner — her ey» shone with an 
almost unearthly lustre, and at times, iinaWe to r^ress the powerful 
emotions excited, she burst into tears. But when tne service was over 
she hurried home, sedulously shunning all intercourse with those who 
travelled in the same direction, and shut herself up in her solitary dwell- 
ing, but whetlier to sigh, or rejoice, none pould tell ; for she evinced a 
repulsive reserve, a shrinking rclucptanco from being addressed^ as if 
afraid to be questioned respecting the cause of the unbroken udooin that 
cast a dark shadow over her existence, or apprehensive lest she might by 
any hint divulge what she was terrified she might reveal. Seldom was 
she scon abroad, unless walking with^slow and faltering steps in* some 
sequestered unfrequented spots, never gazing around, and upward, on the 
animating beauties the surrounding landscapes unfolded^ but ever4ookimr 
on the ground, as if bowed down by some oppressive load. The reports 
of her general deportment brought forcibly to my recollection the remarks 
of the wise man, — "‘The heart knoweth its owniitterness” — “A wounded 
spirit who can bear.’* I thought of the wour^ed doer that seelj^ the 
shade to die alone. It struck me that the interesting stranger, who seemed 
resolved to remain a stranger, was probably crushed and tortured by 
overwhelming despair, producc(l by deep and absorbing conviction of per- 
sonal guilt and danger, and dark confused misapprehentions of the method 
of a sinner’s acceptance with God. I therefore^ found means to be intro- 
duced to her. Wo entered on a free conversation concerning her religious 
sentiments and spiritual hopes. She e^^inced aif enlightened acquaint- 
ance with the gospel, a firm persuasion of the matchless character 
and the finished work of the Lord Jesus, and an entire and joyful reli- 
ance on Christ, as her chosen Saviou^ for full forgiveness and & blissful 
immortality. On these subjects she spake with animation, anS evident 
heart-thrilling delight ; but when there was a pause in the conversation, * 
the dark cloud visibly reiurned, and the wo-worn countenance, tho 
sunken eye, tho deep-drawn % irrepressible si^, botokemd a mental 
anguish that would not be soothed. Whkt dccasiene^** thaf unconquer- 
able despondency ? It was obvious it was not tormentij^g anxiety and 
uncertainty respecting her eternal interests, for she avowed a good hope 
through grace. Nor could it bo some heart-rending %boreavemont, sent 
by a wise and good God, for that her love and knowledge of tlm supreme 
Disposer would have enabled to bear with placid resignation : but some 
galling recollection of the past, some deed that could not bo recalled, 
which brought in its tr4in painful remembrances. *What was tho cause 
of the mental sorrow, that'shrunk from discovery, i^ was not my duty to 
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pry into, and our ignorance of her previous history left it enveloped in 
nystery. We only knew that the patron of the school, who employed 
Mrs. F., had received ample and satisfactory testimonials not only of her 
ability, but of ber unblemished reputation. By these it was proved she 
had received a very superior education, far above the sphere she then 
occupied. She manifcsfed a desire to be useful, taught in her school- 
room a Sabbath school, and circulated religious tracts among the chil- 
dren, and, by them, in the neighbourhood. Still sho looked and spake as 
one that had resolved to go down totho grave mourning. It seemed to us, 
who knew her sentiments and conduct, passing strange that a person so 
well acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus, so explicit and unhesi- 
tating in avowed dci)endenco on Christ as her trustworthy Redeemer, so 
amiable, and so useful, should be the miserable victim of a habitual 
melancholy that preyed on the heart’s core. 

Time passed on, and Mrs. F. was obviously, though gradually, wast- 
ing away by the internal, undivul^cd grief that was destroying the vitals 
of existence. She attended b> her labo'*ious duties after sho was very 
unable to perform them, but at length was confined to bed by universal 
debility. ,.Jie physician avowed he could give no aid, for she was 
apparently aying of a broken heart. Yet she was happy, very happy! 
Sho anticipated the approach of death as the visit of a desirable friend. 
The prospect of heaven, as the rc^ that remaineth for the people of God, 
elicited expressions of rapturous delight. Not that she looked for heaven, 
I halVe seen some, who, weary of this world, thought of a future world 
merely as a release from care and privation, a state of indolent repose. 
Our enlightened friend knew well, a want of occupation is not rest. To 
her the grand attractionsrof that land of pure delights were, that there 
she would be for ever nfiar and like her God and Saviour, see him as ho 
is, love and praise and serve him she ought ani would. Yet sho 
repeatedly said, the prospect of rest is sweet to the weary, toil-worn 
pilgrim, who has found this world a dreary wilderness. When expiring, 
and the attendants around the bed imagined all was over, sho opened 
her eyes, looked upwards, and exerting her reinaiiiitig strength, exult- 
ingly gave utterance to her confidence and peace and joy in these linos: 

“ The liour of ilij departure ’s come, 

I hear the voice that t alls me home ; 

At last, O Lord, let troubles cease, 

And let thy servant die in jicace. 

Not in mine innocence I trust, 

I bow before thee in the dust; 

And through my Saviour’s blood alone, 

I hope for mercy at thy throne.” 

She then heaved ‘"{ler ?ast sigh.'^^The secret sorrow, whatever it was, had 
rendered the pasted body uninhabitablo, and the ransomed, liberated 
spirit, we humbly hope, was translated to that habitation of un mingled 
felicity fron^ wheace sorrow and sighing for evor^ flee away, for there 
God shalhwipe away all tears from the eyes. There was present at the 
funeral a distant connexion of the deceased, in whom I recognised an 
old school -fellow. Thus the following explanation was obtained of that 
overwhelming melancholy which had appe^ared so astonishing to her 
acquaintance in this^neighboui^ood. 
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Our late friend was the orphan daughter of a younger branch of a 
rich and ancient family. She was brought up with the children of her 
uncle, and received the same education as his daughters. But her pros- 
pects were widely different from theirs, and she soon* found herself 
placed in the anomalous situation of companion and servant to near 
relations, who made her frequently feel she was a needy dependant. 
Before she was seventeen she was seduced by the heir of tbe estate, was 
driven from the castle in dfsgrace ; and when the child was born, it 
was taken from her, and she was cast on the wide world penniless and 
disowned. Some, who had known the poor friendless girl in her brighter 
days, compassionated the destitute condition of the outcast, and procured 
for her the situation of a governess. She filed that omce for about 
eight years, in some very respcctaUlc families, with great credit and 
unimpeachable rectitude. Her fall was unknown or forgotten. She had 
become a beautiful and accomplished young woman. A respectable 
merchant in the city where the family resided during winter, became 
acquainted with her, avowed hiS atta^hmerft, and with the cordial appro- 
bation of her employers and his relatives, they were married. The day 
after the marriage, when the father of the husband was onHAe way to 
visit them, he was accosted in the street by one of those firebrands whom 
the scriptures hold up to reprobation i^s talebearers, who reveal secrets 
and separate chief friends: — Is it true,” he asked, “that your son has 
married such a person ^ for if so, I am sorry to inform vou, you^are the 
father-in-law of a woman with a bad character.^’ When the fathL 
expressed his unbelief, “ Como with me,” said the incarnate demon, ‘‘ I 
wdl bring you to the house where her illegitimate child was bom, and 
nursed, and concealed for some time.” The father went, was satisfied 
the report was trim, and then rashly hurried to the house of his soB, and 
told him all. Tire initated husband summoned the accused parfy into 
their presence, and called upon her to confess, or disprove the disgrace- 
ful charge. The young wife, struck dumb by conscience, and confounded 
by the unexpected discovery, stood spepchless^ and then fainted away. 
The husband immediately left his house in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy. The father was not much yirprised at tho,violent anger expressed 
by his son, on the discovery of what he Beemed a fraudulent concealment, 
and ho expected to find him at his own house. But that night the newly 
married husband returned not to his deserted bride, nor repaired to the 
paternal abode. Next day came, and he did not appear. life father 
then became seriously alanned, and upon making inquiries after the 
runaway, he asceitainod that, on the afternoon when the young merchant 
fled from the late home of/oniugal tjonfidenco and affection, as if fleeing 
from the plague, ho was seen on the outside cos^h on the way to 

G . Ho hurried after him thitherf and then to a senport, where he 

learned his son had sailed on the previous day for th« United States. 
The now deeply distressed father returned, and visited the deserted wife, 
whom ho found in Estate of deplorable wretchedness. Tbe sudden and 
undeniable charge, tho flight of the man she dearly loved, Ifad thrown 
her into a nervous fever, which shattered both body and mind. When 
partially recovered sha expressed some faint hope ithat the injured hus- 
band would relent and riottirn, or tbat^ letter would soon come from 
America, inviting her to go after him. But th o* packej^ arri ved, and 
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there was no letter; — months passed away, and there was no informa- 
tion. The husband never returned — was never beard of more by his 
connexions in this country. The uncertainty that hung over his fate, 
whether he wefe alive or dead, the hope deferred making the heart sick, 
the bitter self-condemnation, the heart-gnawing remorse, combined to 
produce that unconquerable sadness which enveloped in gloom all her 
future days, and poisoned all the streams of temporal happiness. The 
now relenting father-in-law endeavoured to console her disquieted spirit. 
He was a believer in Jesus, and an intelligent Bible Christian. lie pre- 
sented the glorious gosjiel of Christ to the disconsolate mourner, as the 
only all-sufficient compensation for blighted earthly hopes, and the only 
inf^lible balm* for a bleeding heart. She believed through grace, and 
could say, “I hav^ obtained merc^.” Yet, while cherishing the sweet 
hope that God for Cliritot s sake had freely pardoned all her iniquities, 
she could never forgive herself for having been the cause of so much 
wretchedness to so dearly beloved connexions. The thought of having 
driven the man to whom she was fondly Attached an exile from the land 
of his Hbirth, from a flourishing business to become a penniless wanderer, 
the suspieief? of what he might be suflering as the unhappy result of their 
ill-starred union ; the apprehension of being the object of disgust, if not 
of hatred, (and conscience whispered, deservedly so,)*^ to him round whom 
her affections clung, haunted her dreams by night, and seldom were 
absent from her waking reflections. The father-in-law, when all expec- 
tation of his son^s return was abandoned, disposed of his business, and 
soon afterwards died. She was thus roused from the paralysing lethargy 
of despondency, by the necessity of doing something to procure suste- 
nance for herself and he^ infant child. By some kind friends she was 
recommended to the patron of the charity school, w ho^as only informed 
that dhe had been deserted by her husband soon aft^ marriage, and it 
was not known whether he was alive or dead. Thus, in the providenco 
of God, she was brought to reside in this neighbourhood ; and though 
her settled melancholy, associated with a profession of religion, might 
prove repulsive to some who were glad of an excuse for their ungodliness, 
her triumphant death exhibited the supporting power of faith in death's 
Conqueror, which can brighten the closing scenes of a troubled life, and 
fill with holy, heavenly joy, when the solemn realities of eternity are 
about to burst on the disembodied spirit. So may wc die ! cheered by 
the hopfe ^f going home,* — to a gOod home — our Father’s house, where 
our dqpartcd friends and brethren dwell, where God our Saviour reigns. 

This atfecting narrative impressively recommends religion to the young 
in the days of their youth. Many have proved byjcxpcriencc, — many 
are the living mcmumenli»>43f the truth ej^pressed in these simple lines of 
Dr. VTatts:— , c 

“<Twill save you from n thousand snares, 

To mind religion young ; 

Grricc will preserve your growing years, • 

, And make your virtues strong.” 

Those who are gay, giddy, and thoughtless in the beginning of their 
days, may, when past their prime, or on a death-bed, be brought to 
repentance, and drawn into the refuge from^the wrath to come ; and it is 
a glorious truth, that whenever applied by faith, the blood of Jesus 
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Christ clcansctb from all sin. Yet, what* a dreadful risk do they run 
every day the great salvation is rejected, of dying unsaved ! But sup- 
posing they are converted to the Lord's Christ after years of reckless 
impenitence, they, while destitute of religious principles «nd preserving 
grace, and passing through a world full of temptations on every hand, 
may have formed connections which shall prove a source of continual 
annoyance ; they may have helped to ruin companions that have gone 
along with them in the road to ruin, but will not turn with them into 
the way of life ; they may have done deeds which never can be undone, 
the bitter fruits of which they shall reap before they go hence; and com- 
mitted crimes, the recollection of which shall awaken self-condemnation 
and remorse while memory lasts. Let the young bo persuaded, the 
sooner they give their confidence and«affectioif to Jesys, the better both 
for this life, and that which is to come. 

The experience I have attempted to describe, forcibly warns all to 
shun temptation, and prompted e\’nn by^a regard to our present interests, 
to beware of yielding to the seductive alUircments of vice ; wo know 
not the disastrous consecpicnccs of otio false step. In one unguarded 
hour wc may do what shall injure the labours of a life, and secid us sor- 
rowing to tho grave! Whoever dares do what tho benevolent Law- 
giver forbids, and hopes for impunity, ‘will find himself most inisecibly 
disappointed. Thus saith.the universal lluler, ‘‘Bo sure thy sins shall 
find you oat.” And by some righteous retributive dispensation, the evil 
long forgotten may be brought to rcmcinbraneo by its legitimate pun- 
ishment. Let none be seduced to sin by the hope of concealment, for 
there may be unexpected ear-witnesses and eye-witnesses, conscience is 
there, and God is there, and events frequentljr bring it back to tho 
startled recollection. Here, or hereafter, transgression will prove Hbit- 
ternoss in the cnd|^Evcn when thi^ soul is saved in tho Lord with an 
everlasting salvation, the flagrant failures of tho professed Christian 
through life may awaken painful feelings at life's close. Thus, Moses 
on tho day ho died and went to heaven, was painfully reminded of an 
offence committed by him long before, £flid for^hich he was excluded 
from tho promised land. What need then have w’e all to watch and 
pray, lost wc enter into temptation^ ami» carefully avoid all that may 
plant thorns in our death-bed pillow. But where sin hath abounded, 
grace hath much more abounded. For that grace of the divine Re- 
deemer, — grace to pardon, and renew,^ind restrain, and strengthen, let 
us daily apply, — and on it habitually rely, that when we come to die an 
abundant entrance maybe administered into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour, where the weary are at rest, and tho days of 
their mourning are ended. • • • ^ 


THE ORIGINAL SABBATH. 

“ The Sabbath was made for man.*’ — Makk ii. 27. 

We wish to set before qpr readers, in few and simple words, what seems 
to us to be Bible truth relatives to the “Original Sabbath,” “ the Jewish 
Sabbath,” and “the Christian Sabbath.” The subject flS of pajg jno unt im- 
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portance. It is second only tb those gospel doctrines on which the salva- 
tion of the soul depends ; and every discussion of it which finds its way 
into newspapers, and even religious periodicals, elicits the existence of a 
great deal of «rude and mistaken conception regarding it. It is now 
more than ever necessary that the Christian community should be well 
established in their faith in the authority of the Sabbath, that by an en- 
lightened faith they may be strengthened to resist the increasing tempta- 
tions to its neglect, and the growing scorn of latitudinarians, who reckon 
all but themselves narrow-minded bigots. 

The proposition which we propose to maintain in this article is. That 
THE Sabbath was instituted originally not for a particular 
PEOPLE OR nation, BUT FOR THE HUMAN RACE. In proof of this propo- 
sition we appeal-;- ' « 

In the first place — to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man.” We allow that our Saviours immediate 
design was to assert the benevolence of the institution. The Sabbath 
was not first instituted, and man cresfted to observe it ; but man was 
first \;reated, and the Sabbath instituted for his benefit. But, in the form 
in whicUte thus declared its benevolence, he declared its universality. 
The Sabbath was not made for the patriarchs — it was not made for the 
Jew;8 — it was made for man, and would have been observed even had 
man not fallen from his originar state. 

In the second place — We appeal to the fact, that the Sabbath was in- 
•.‘fetitufed at the creation. It is admitted, even by Paley, that if it was, 
its law “ was addressed to the whole human species alike.” Now, let 
us look at the evidence. Gen. ii. 1 — 3, — ‘‘ Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made ; and he rested on the seventh 
day'from all his work which he hadjnado. And Go^)lesscd the seventh 
day, and sanctified it ; because that in it ho had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.” These words occur in the midst of 
a simple though majestic narration ; and it is to us a mystery how any 
believer in their correctness, to say nothing of their inspiration, can doubt 
whether they make the sanctification of the seventh day co-temporaneous 
with Gods resting from his work on that day. 

Those who think the Sabbath was not instituted at the creation, find 
the first institution of it in Exodus xvi. 22 — 2G, — “ It came to pass that 
on the §ixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two omers for one 
mail : And all the rulers of the congregation came and told Moses. And 
he said unto them, This is that which the Lord hath said. To-morrow is 
the rest of the holy Sabbath unto *the Lord.* * * * Six days shall ye 
gather it j /out ^on tliM^eventh day, which is the Sabbath, in it there 
shall be non^.” Will the reader examine this passage carefully, and say 
whether it do?s not look very unlike a first and formal enunciation of a 
law hitherto unknown. It refers to the first Sabbath the Israelites spent 
in the wildernes^f. A double quantity of manna .descended on tho sixth 
day, and Moses explained that the reason was, “ To-morrow is tho rest 
of the holy Sabbath.” The entire narrative would indicate that the 
Sabbath was alrea(Jy known. But if a doubt on this point bo possible, 
will tho reader compare the second chapter of Crenesis with this passage, 
and he will conclude that thdt chapter cannot be explained, on the sup- 
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position that this passage contains the firsf institution of *tho Sabbath, 
and that this passage not only can bo explained, but can best be ex- 
plained on the supposition that that chapter contains the first institution 
of the Sabbath. • 

If God s resting from his works on the seventh day, was the reason 
why the seventh day was sanctified, can we conceive it possible that that 
sanctification should be postponed for two thousand five hundred years ; 
and that, for all that period, the creative power and wisdom of the Al- 
mighty should not have its day of celebration ? That at such a distance 
of time, and not earlier, God should appoint a day to commemorate the 
completion of his works, seems very strange. But that it was not so, is 
evident from the fourth commandment, as well as from the narrative in 
Genesis : — “ In six days the Lord m^udo heaven and earth, the sea and 
all that in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it/* 

In the third place — AVo appeal to the place assigned to the Sabbath 
in the moral law. The force of •this argun\^nt will depend of course on 
our conviction, that the ten commsftidments do constitute a law of 
universal obligation. Wc cannot do justice to the evidence jfjp which 
this conviction rests within our present limits, and can only indicate the 
arguments we should* adduce did our Iknits permit.* (1.) The way in 
whioh the ten commandments wore gi^t>n, separates them from all the 
other laws of Moses, and confers on them pre-eminent honour. They 
were written by God’s finger on tables of stone, yea, written a tibcond 
time when the first tables were broken. (2.) The position assigned to 
them afterwards in the most holy place, distinguishes them from all 
other laws, and identifies them with the law which the human race has 
broken, and Jesus Christ has magnified and made honourable. JDhe 
tables of stone weiM put into the ark ; and the lid of that ark was the 
mercy-scat. Thus was symbolised tlic combination and harmony of jus- 
tice and mercy, of law and grace, through the i)ropitiation of Jesus Christ. 
(3.) The ten com in an dm cuts arc manifestly moral in their nature. The 
duties which they prescribe arc not “p^sitive?^ arising from the mere 
appointment of the Lawgiver, like the duty of the Jew to avoid certain 
meats as unclean. They arc morai, arii/ng from* the very relations in 
which we stand to God and to our race. It may seem at first sight, 
that the fourth commandment itself is an exception to this remark. But 
it is passing strange, that a merely positive institute should bo mix.ed up 
with manifestly moral requirements, and have equal honour (lone to it 
in the form of its promulgation, and in the symbolical use made of it in 
the ark. But the law of the SabbaUi is essentially moral. The duty of 
worshipping God as manifested«in his works is moral duly; yea, the 
principle of social worship is moral, iuasn^ilch as it iS fojjRidea on a law of 
our nature. The right use of time is a moral duty, and it q^ght bo shown 
that the devotion of some special portion of time to the contemplation and 
worship of God is a religious necessity of our nature. • If there is any 
thing “ positive” in the institution of the Sabbath, it is the pr^cription 
of the particular portion of time which is to be appropriated to its purposes. 
But this surely cannot convert a law which is essentially moral, into a 

* Tlie reader will find this subjcit most ably discussed in Dr. Wardian’s discourses 
on the Sabbath. But we regret that that 'work fhould be oqj; of print. 
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merely positfve institute. (^.) The New Testaniont decides that the 
ten commandments form a law of universal obligation. Will the reader 
consult Matt. xix. 17 — 19 ; Rom. xiii. 8, 9 ; and James ii. 8 — 11. These 
are not full qijotations of the ten ; but the quotation of a part sanctions 
the code to which that part belongs. It is the second table of the law 
that is quoted ; and no one will maintain, that the first is abrogated 
while the second is perpetuated. In calling the ten commandments the 
moral law, the law of universal obligation, the law which man has 
violated, we do not mean, of course, that its substance was unknown 
before its promulgation on Sinai. Its substance was known from the 
beginning, both by revelation and by the teaching of conscience. And now 
that God wai^ separating a peculiar people from the nations, to bo tho 
depository of his truth and worship), it was fit that a formal announce 
ment of the great law to which they were subject as creatures, should 
form the basis of their peculiar institutions as a separate people. 

In tho fourth place — AVo appeal to its own nature to prove that tho 
Sabbath was designed for thf race — nottfor the Jews. It was instituted 
to commemorate the creation — noi? to commemorate an event peculiar to 
tho natioi^ of Israel. It was instituted for the confomjdation of tho 
Creators character as manifested in his works, and for his worship. 
Now^ this was a matter of univcx’sal interest. There is nothing local, 
nothing peculiar in it. Tho obligation and tho privilege of worship 
belong to man ; and wo joyfully recognise tho original Sabbath as his 
^ Kkewlse. The ‘importance of this doctrine in its bearing both on tho 
Jewish and tho Christian Sabbath will soon appear. Let the reader be 
fully established in it before he proceeds farther. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF (LURCHES. 

“I have known, and aooording to my measure, li.ive co-operated A^itll gre.'it 
men; and I have never yet seen any \\liieh has not heen juende<l h\ ll\c 
observations of those nho were much inleiior in understanding to the per'-ons who 
took the lead in the business.” 

These were the words of Edmund Burke ; and we would shelter our- 
selves under them while attempting to offer some remarks on a subject 
of coEcidcrable present interest the cburclics — their relation to each 
other^ ami the rights and duties that arise out of that relationship. 

A question has arisen out of existing differences of sentiment on points 
of doctrine: Ought such differences to occasion a hrcach of Christian 
fellowship osneyng hretJ^n? or ought tly^y to maintain their fellowship 
unbroken, notwiin^tanding such ^ijferences T' 

This evidef^Jly is a question not admitting of a general solution. It 
cannot be satisfactorily answered without considering the nature and 
extent of tho matters in controversy in tho p^^irticulnr case. It is 
admitted oh all hands, that there may bo cases of doctrinal error on 
points of vital importance, concerning which there can be no hesitation. 
They who hold them must be excluded from the fellowship of those who 
are jealous of the honour of God, and of^ tho feacredness of his truth. 
In regard to life and conversation also, if any should indulge in prac- 
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tices concerning which the sentence of scripture is — ‘‘ they that do such 
things cannot inherit the kingdom of God," all fellowship with them 
must be denounced, under the penalty of becoming partakers of their 
sins, and incurring the just judgment of God. It is equally clear that 
there may be difforoncoa of sentiment so trivial, and modes of action 
somewhat peculiar, yet involving no breach of the rules of morality, and 
perfectly compatible with a good conscience, so that no one would ever 
think of such things occasioning the forfeiture of the confidence and fel- 
lowship of Christian brethren. 

Between the two extremes, however, of manifestly serious and fatal 
error, and confessedly slight and unimportant matters of .sentiment and 
conduct, there is a middle region of dpbatablo.ground ; and there we may 
expect to find some men disposed to class certain errors and mal-practiccs 
among the trivial, that are to be foreborno with, which others may bo 
disposed to rank with the graver diflcrenccs to bo protested against 
and frowned upon. ^ 

An error of such magnitude as the denial of the special influence of 
tho Si)irit of God in the conversion of a sinner, we view as a serious one. 
It cannot be ranked among the non-essentials of Christianify. That 
this is THE error of Jho separated chujehes some of the members of those 
churches may deny, and many of them may be guiltless of the heresy. 
But that cannot relieve u.<?from the duty of protesting against the system. 
The admissk)!! on the part of its advocates, that no sinner is saved witlj- 
out the exertion of Divine influence, is found, when thoroughly sifted, to * 
mean nothing more (at least, according to the views of some,) than that 
preaching, couversation, providential arrangements, and other means are 
the Spirits means^ and therefore tho influence they exert may be termed 
the Spirit's influence. If some go farther than this — for there arc dark and 
darher shades of error, — no explaifation wo have heard as made by any 
of the “ new view" party removes the main objection, or amounts to any 
thing like a fair admission that there is a direct and proper influence of 
the Spirit of God, rendering the truth cdectual^o tho conversion of each 
individual sinner, to whom the gospel proves the power of God unto 
salvation. , • 

Wo believe that many simple mindSd disciples, little versed in the 
technicalities of theology, belong to tho churches over which teachers 
of the “ new views" preside, and remain untinctured with the real error 
of the system : toward such wo can Cxerciso charity, admit liiem indi- 
vidually to our fellowship, and esteem them as Christian brethren, 
beloved for the truth’s sake. 

There is no inconsistency in our receiving such,** and at the same 
time separating ourselves from fho party with wiilbl^ they stand identified. 
We believe they are cajoled or blinded byHhe use of platHsiUe phraseology. 
They take words in their common meaning, and believe that when they 
hear their teachers speak of the Spirit's influence and of Divine power, 
they mean what these terms import, and not merely the instrumentality 
of man and the employment of means. ^ 

In dealing with error, we have to distinguish, then, between the indi- 
viduals holding it, aud,the system to which it belongs. In tho one case 
we may indulge in favouraWo hopes as t^ the Christian character of the 
errorist, ascribing the favour he avows for it rathei to tlji? fault of his 
New Series.— Yol. YI. B ^ 
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head than of his heart. It is a different affair when we have to deal 
with error as embodied in a system. Here we must show it no quarter, 
but denounce ^t, and take decided ground in opposing it. Now, we 
take it that this is precisely the case when a church professes a scheme 
of doctrine wo hold to be erroneous. Whatever charity wo may bo 
able to exercise towards individuals belonging to it, we must testify 
against their common error ; and it will depend upon the enormity of 
that error whether we can still hold fellowship with them as a church, 
or renounce that fellowship as the only way of escaping a participation 
of their sin. 

These reflections are suggested by certain pamphlets which have 
recently appeared, and of which the titles are given below.* 

Without presunliug to act as umpires between the parties at variance, 
and without attempting a review of the arguments on either side, wo 
would at present merely ofter the following remarks : — 

(1.) Supposing the differences* between the churches in the west to 
resolve themselves simply into the points in controversy between Ar- 
minians and Calvinists, (a supposition made merely for the sake of argu- 
ment) then to separate as churches from the fellowship — say of Armiuian 
churches, is but to do what is virUuilly done, and hA*’ been done by us 
as a body from the beginning of t)ur existence as a denomination. We 
have no communion as churches with the Wedeyan methodists, nor have 
our Oingrcgatioiial brethren in England. Nor have wo fellowship as 
"churches with our Calvinistic brethren of the various Presbyterian bodies 
around us, although their doctrinal views and ours are substantially the 
same. But this does not imply that we deny them the name and cha- 
racter of Christians ; nor is it incompatible with holding fellowship with 
individual members of those bodies ; nor with the most confiding and 
affectionate intercourse with such Christians of those communions as wo 
may happen to know.f Our brother, JVIr. Grant, reaches his conclusion 
by annihilating this distinction. lie forgets tliiit, by ceasing to hold 
fellowship with churches, as churches, wo neither deny the Christianity 
of individual members of those churches, nor denounce them as unworthy 
of fellowship altogether. Let them s^ek and find communion with other 
Christians, agreeing with them on the points respecting which wo differ 
from them. We do not unchristianize our Antipoedo-Baptist brethren — 
for instance — because they and we are formed into separate churches. 
But they^and we alike feel and acknowledge that it is more for our edi- 
fication and comfort that we should worship with brethren of congenial 
sentiments. To seek a closer alliance would mar rather than promote 
our real brotherly affection, confidence, and nscfuluess. 

* , 

* The Correspondence between the three Congrcffational Churches in Aberdeen, 
and the Congregt.tional Churches at Blackhills and ]^iintfield, relative to their views 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. — Aberdeen, 1845. 

Letter from the Congregational Church in Cumnock to the Congregational 
Churches 9 f Scotland. — Olasgow, 1845. 

Counsel submitted to the Members of the Congregational Church, meeting in 
Argyle Square Chapel, Edinburgh, by W. L. Alexander, M.A. — Edinburgh, 1845. 

t There is an obvious distinction between the character of a church, and the 
character of an individual belonging to it. The one may be condemned for the 
error it embodies and supports. The other may be worthy of all confidence for his 
personal pictv 
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(2.) We readily admit it as an axiom, that we are to receive all whom 
Christ receives, but we suspect that Mr. G. himself would demur to the 
application of it, as some might insist upon his doing. O^r enlightened 
Presbyterian friends avow the sentiment — they will admit him to their 
fellowship. Will he admit them by whole congregations to his? No : 
he is not satisfied that their scrutiny of character, previous to admission, 
is such as to inspire him with confidence in the Christianity of all the 
members. Well, this may be the case in churches where other doctrines 
are taught, and other preachers introduced than those wo approve, and 
other tests of personal Christianity received than those wo judge sufficient. 

In a word, Mr. G.*s argument is not pointed so much at the particular 
case on which he would make it exclusively bear, as against the entire 
existing framework of Christianity as exhibited in the churches of the 
Reformation. All sects and parties should return to the primitive unity 
and catholicity. But they are not yet agreed ; and, till they are so, they 
cannot walk by the same rule. ^It is iir vain to think of forcing fellow- 
ship upon churches ; just as vain as ta force them to uniformity of ^reed, 
formulary, and order. When Christians are not of one mind upon 
important points, it is better they should mutually concede to each other 
the privilege of follojving the dictates ,of their own judgment and con- 
science, than to hanker after a visibles oneness, which is, after all? not 
the unity of the Spirit. * 

3. If, moieover, the points of difference between ^ho churches of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen and those from which they have respectively 
separated be so serious as they consider them to be, it is hard to imagine 
how there could possibly be cordial and confining fellowship between 
them; and it is surprising to us that the separated churches should have 
professed to the very last to desire the continuance of that fellowship. 
There could be no intercommunion between them without compromising 
principles and wounding conscience, and endangering the best interests 
of all concerned. 

It is of consequence also to observe, .that Wfchile the doctrinal views 
maintained bj^ the separated churches were considered as involving errors 
so important as to justify the steps fhat were taken to bring the brethren 
who had adopted the views objected to, to acknowledge and renounce 
their error, these brethren were practically assuming the position of 
another and a different ecclesiastical body, — setting up preaching jtations 
and forming churches where there wfi*o already churches of #ur order, 
without consulting or recognising them, and seeking fellowship not- with 
their pastors, but with ministers of another communion, in ordination 
and other services; so that^they were at one and the same^tirae profes- 
sedly seeking to maintain their fellowships with ‘du^; churches, and prac- 
tically disclaiming it! Professing reluctance to he se|)aimted from the 
churches in Glasgow, they were of their own accord rencAincing the fel- 
lowship of sister churches in other parts of the country, wherever they 
chose to form a churtih, or could succeed in forming one, composed, of 
course, of persons friendly to their distinctive views. 

4. With regard to the concern of other churches in the western contro- 
versy, we are humbly of opinion that our brethren in Glasgow might 
very safely have left it to tllb churches tjjiroughout the country to form 
their own opinion, and act upon it, as occasion might offer. ^We are per- 
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suaded they would in general have practically hoinolopited the proceed- 
ings of the Glasgow churches, whenever the opportunity should arise for 
their doing so. The churches throughout Scotland had been in fellowship 
with the Glasgow churches. The fact of the five churches in that 
neighbourhood, after certain steps of procedure, (now published, and 
before the churches,) having been sepaKited from the fellowship of the 
former, did not affect the relationship that had subsisted between the 
Glasgow churches and other sister churches, and it ought never to have 
been thought necessary to declare formally that the connexion remained 
unbroken. It was natural enough for the five separated churches to try 
and find S 3 rmpathy and countenance by circulating a letter with the view 
of ascertaining if they might get some church to declare itself favourable 
to them and their views; or at least to show them pity as having been, 
in their own opinion, at least, severely dealt with. But the Glasgow 
churches needed no attestation nor expression of adherence from sifter 
churches to assure them that they still held the place they had always 
occupied in the affection and confidence of their brethren throughout the 
land. 

The same remarks apply in all their force to the churches in Aberdeen. 
Their “Correspondence” with the churches at Blacjchills and Jh’int field, 
and cho result of it — the separation of the latter from the fellowship of 
the former, cannot affect the standing of our Aberdeen brethren with the 
^theiWiChurches of the body, except in the way of raising them in the 
esteem of all who, by the publication of the correspondence referred to, 
have thereby become acquainted with the stand they have so nobly made 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. We heartily join them in 
“praying that what the churches have done in faithfulness and love 
may,prove salutary to those from whom they now part in deep sorrow.” 

(5.) Conceiving, as wo do, that the Glasgow churches did not need a 
formal expression of approval from sister churches ; ncvertlieless, since 
they, out of deference to the opinion of their brethren, have solicited 
some expression of it, this might have been given, we conceive, without 
infringing the rights of the churches so addressed, or compromising any 
principle of our polity. It was not necessary for every church to enter 
into the whole controversy, and, after cautiously and carefully mastering 
it, pronounce a judgment upon the merits. The churches might decline 
the task, they might object to pronounce on an involved and lengthened 
controveffsy ; but without doing* so at all, it was surely competent to 
them- courteously to answer the Glasgow circular, and at least assure the 
bretliren there of their sympathy and confidence. We regret therefore, 
exceedingly, that Mr. Alexander in the letter before us addressed to his 
own church, has taken up the subject as if the circular in question were a 
gratuitous and unjustifiable interference with the churches — making them 
parties in questions with which they have no concern, and involving 
them in foreign djsputes they have nothing to do with, and may not bo 
competent to decide. We are the more concerned on this head, because 
some passages in our esteemed friend s “ Counsel ” seem to have a bear- 
ing in favour of views which we know ho regards as very remote from 
sound doctrine. The question, too, of the independency of the churches, 
is advocated as if a friendly epistle, soliciting an expression of sympathy 
and a frank declaration of ecmesiastical position, were an infringement 
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of the liberty of the churches. It is needless to enter into a formal proof 
of the acknowledged principle, that the independency of the churches is 
not their isolation. May not one independent church recognise another ? 
Is Independency incompatible with union? Docs it forbid co-operation? 
Does it exclude from sympathy ? Must Christian affection, confidence, 
good will and good offices, never stray beyond the walls of our own 
chapel, or the roll of our own membership ? or, if wo extend our Christian 
sympathies beyond our own circle, are we to embrace all alike in the arms 
of our fellowship, bo their creed or their conduct, their faith or their 
works, what they may ? 

Theorise as we will, and make allowance as we can, for the erroneous 
opinions — as wo deem them — some have embraced, and reduce them if 
possible to mere metaphysical questions, — still we do make, and must 
make a practical distinction between truth and error, and between the 
votaries of the one and of the other. Wo do so in the case of individuals, 
we must do so also, a fortiori^ in the case of churches. And when we 
have confidence in the soundness ^f doctrine 4ind purity of life of brethren, 
may wo not express it ^ May not chfistian churches give utterance to 
their sympathy of joy or grief with other churches ? Is there not a 
fellowship of churches as well as fellowship in a church ? Is not all this 
implied and distinerty expressed in e^ery ordination service, whei| the 
pastors and members of neighbouring churches give their countenance 
and aid? Is not their appearance upon such occasions a tacit and 
intelligible approval of the faith and order of the church so recogiffsod f 
Would not such recognition be denied to a society of heretics i Would 
a Socinian minister and congregation be countenanced by us ? If not, 
why, but because the countenance given woifld bo equivalent to an 
expression of appro\al i It would be an act of fellowship and a tokgn of 
union. Our churches, therefore, though independent, have a uniting 
bond ; and their fellowship in the gospel warrants and demands, upon all 
fitting occasions, the expression of their love, confidence, and sympathy. 
Interchange of sentiment by letters or by messengers is an appropriate 
token of their sacied relationship Wo sde it exemplified in the churches 
founded by the apostles, and it was part of their approved practice. 

There may occur a dillcrenco <ff opinion among brethren as to the 
propriety or necessity of some particular (juestion forming the subject 
of correspondence between churches, but when such difference of opinion 
does occur, courtesy, foibcarance, kind^vords, and charity, will soAcn the 
pain of not being able to see every thing in the same light. If good 
will to the brcthien dictate our addresses to them, and love sweeten our 
intercourse, such communications can scarcely be too frequent, nor will 
wo be disposed to quarrel \Cith fho occasion whiclj invites us to give our 
brethren a jiroof of our love and of our dpSire to prdmofe their welfare. 

“ There is no word or action (says one) but may be tgken with two 
hands ; either with the right hand of charitable construction, or the sin- 
ister interpretation ofc ill will and suspicion.” The cirtmlar of the Glas- 
gow churches may be thus treated. We deemed it unnecessary and 
wish it had never been issued ; but wo see in it no invasion of our 
liberties, and can detect in it no principle subversive of our church 
polity. The churches could Jbreat it as they pleaseef. Some have taken 
it with the right hand of charitable construction,” ^nd as it came with 
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no airs of authority they liave returned to the senders a courteous 
answer. If the spectre of presbyterianism is to bo pointed at to frighten 
them in one direction, they will beware lest, in fleeing from it, they 
encounter an evil of equally appalling aspect — the spirit of disunion-^ 
scowling upon the intercommunion of the faithful, and disowning the 
tie which binds together the sisterhood of churches of the same faith and 
order. This is the ultraism of Independency, professing to recognise 
true Christians as individuals wherever they are to be found, but refus- 
ing to own any society of them as entitled to our confidence and worthy 
to share our fellowship. 

We have already exceeded our prescribed limits, and though we have 
left many topics untouched, must close our remarks. If in any point 
we have mistaken the sentiments of friends on which we have animad- 
verted, wo shall be sorry for it, but even this may be turned to good 
account, if it lead to such explanations as may remove all cause for mis- 
apprehension. 


CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

. No. I. — Getting into Belgium. 

I 

I LANDED at Ostend on the 24'th of July, about 11 o’clock, a.m., 
Ufter a passage of less than six hours from Dover. As we were too 
early for the tide, we had to land in small boats — always a disagreeable 
process, and in our case rendered more so, by the great numbers who 
were on board the steaiiier, and v ho were impatient to get to the shore ; 
for after the anchor was dropped in the roads, the pitching of the vessel 
became insufferable. No accident,^ however, occurred ; and I believe 
we all paid the two shillings which the boatmen charged for landing us 
(albeit an exorbitant charge) very cheerfully; for, let people descant as 
they please of the pleasures of the sea, I never yet saw a company, how- 
ever fine the day and prosperous the voyage, who did not manifest the 
utmost alacrity in placing themselves on terra Jirma as soon as they had 
the power. 

Having seen my luggage conveyed to the custom-house, (and I was not 
allowed to retain even a small dressing-case which I carried in my hand,) 
and having yielded up my passport to a very fierce looking officer, 
“bearded like a pard,” who stood upon the steps by which we ascended 
from the boat, I followed a guide to the Hotel de Flandre. I found 
this a very comfortable establishment. I was received by the landlady 
with a curtsy which iji^ould have done /•honour to a Duchess, and was 
very speedily supplied with an^ excellent breakfast, of which, as may be 
supposed, I w^as by this time very particularly in need. This over, I set 
out to enjoy a stroll through the town ; for as the custom-house officers 
would not examine the luggage before 2 o’clock, I had at least an hour and 
a half to dispose of in that way before having to abide their summons. 
1 was agreeably disappointed with the appearance of Ostend. From 
the sea its look is miserable ; but it, nevertheless, contains some very 
good streets and some handsome houses, ^t is a favourite bathing place 
for the Belgians, and consequently in summer great numbers resort to it 
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from all parts of Belgium, and even from France and Gerrtiany. There 
is an elevated promenade near the beach, which, as the day was fine, I 
found crowded with persons of all ranks and both sexes enjoying their 
walk with all that vivacious gaiety which is so characteristic of the 
French and the Frenchified Belgians. The bathing place is close by the 
promenade (all the bathers being dressed for their ablutions in light 
bathing gowns), and one principal occupation of the promenaders seemed 
to be to criticise the performances of the bathers. Whilst I remained, 
nothing seemed to amuse the assembled groups so heartily as four great 
shaven fellows of priests, who were getting bathed, and who roared like 
children at every wave which approached them ; nor ever ventured on 
a dip without being held by a stout seaman, whom they had hired for 
the purpose. , 

On going to the custom-house, I found a crowd of my fellow-voyagers 
displaying the usual virtues of true Britons under the trying visitations 
of the Douaniers. The latter were tough follows, who stuck to their 
work, and seemed to have left ^their ears or their hearts at home ; for 
upon no other hypothesis can I accomit for the unfeeling coolness with 
which they ransacked the various packages, unmoved by the pathetic 
appeals or the pithy censures which were incessantly poured upon them. 
For my own part, !• submitted in silence ; though it did rather touch 
me to see articles, which kind hands at*homo had so carefully and ntatly 
packed, fiist turned topsy*turvy, and then recklessly tossed in again to 
sort themselves as they best might ; but as I saw remonstrance 't^s ip 
vain, I did not offer any, and 1 really believe I got off, in consequence, ’ 
somewhat more easily than some of my more eloquent neighbours. 
Whatever differences of opinion on politics thei^ might be amongst us, 

I believe for the time being there never was a company more disposed 
to vote unanimously for free trade and no tariff* than wo were. 

But the worst was to come. After being exposed to this trial, we 
were no sooner free than a clerk came up with a book in his hand, and 
politely demanded payment for the trouble they had had in examining 
our luggage ! I could not help telling Jiim tlw-t, for my part, I should 
not only have been exceedingly happy to have saved him and his 
companions all the trouble they Jaad had on my account, but would 
cheerfully have paid double what ho demanded for them not to have 
taken it at all. “ O’est possible. Monsieur,*’ was his reply, as it is the 
reply of all French clerks when you make any remark affecting the 
interests of their business, which they cannot rebut and don’t like to 
admit. Though I felt it to be a gross imposition, I found there was no 
use in reasoning with so imperturbable a fellow ; so I paid his demand 
and walked out of the place. ^ 

At the door I found an altercation going on b^tvreei another conmis 
and a sturdy farmer from Derbyshire "or Devonshire, t forget which, 
who had, as he himself expressed it, “ come to take a bit* of a run thro* 
Belgium for the sake of an ont.** He was of course .far too much of a 
genuine Englishman*to know a single word of French ; indeed I believe 
ho would almost have thought it an act of degeneracy had he so much 
as attempted to acquire that or any other foreign tongue. There he 
stood with his hat inclining to one side of his head, his left hand stuck 
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in his ample Waistcoat pocket, his right arm fully stretched out, with the 
haud resting on the top of a stout oaken staff, his huge limbs cased in 
drab shorts and top-boots, and his round ruddy face swelling with patriotic 
scorn and private wrath. Before him stood the little Belgian with his 
shoulders shrugged up to his ears, holding his book in one hand, and with 
the forefinger of the other pointing to something written upon the page ; 
whilst as I approached I heard him with strenuous efibrt ejaculate tho 
words, “ Believe mo sare, I can assure you, it is absolument necessairo to 
pay for de chorching of your bagage.*’ As I had got into talk with my 
countryman whilst crossing, I no sooner made my appearance than ho 
hailed me, adding, “ I say Macster, canst-to toll me what this 'ore 
jackanapes be saying wi his outlandish lingo ?” “ Oh yes,” I replied, 

“ho wants you to pay a franc for searching your luggage.” A wrath- 
ful look instantly descended upon the little clerk, which gradually 
passed into a comical expression of contempt as he exclaimed, “I’m a 
deal liker to gio him a cudgelling; howsomover, 1 made the dog 
speak a bit o’ English any how, th(>* it wor rare stuli', and cam 
woundy stiff off his tongue and inwardly chuckling over the triumph 
which ho had thus exacted in honour of his vernacular, the worthy 
farmer paid his frano with tho air of a man w ho has extorted from a 
fraudulent dealer the worth of hia money. I was greatly amused with 
this genuine specimen of an unadulterated John Bull, and meant to have 
kept by him to enjoy a few more of his adventures. But, unfortunately, 
WO goi separated, and f did not again disco\er him. Tlio last remark 
with which ho favoured mo was, “ ITa ! tho rogues they can all speak a 
bit o’ English, only they want to mako-belie>e they can’t, to got 
summut out on you.” % 

I left Ostend for Ghent by the Brussels train, which started at 4 
o’clock. There is a very spacious station house for the railway at 
Ostend; it is quite new, very commodious, and even elegant. Tho 
Belgian railways command, I believe, universal admiration for the 
admirable way in which they are managed. Tlie carriages are very 
comfortable — those of tho second class being iinmensely suj)erior to the 
carriages of the same class on the British railways, and those of tho 
first class little short cf sumptuous. One never hears of any accident 
happening on them, nor, I believe, has any loss of luggage occurred. 
This I attribute in no small degree to the excellent maiiageiuent under 
which qvery thing is placed. As all the Belgian railways are under the 
direct control of tho government, alii the officers and servants are govern- 
ment men, and go about their duties with military precision. And as 
all tho luggage is registered, paid^ for, and marked with a ticket of 
which the pr 9 prictor receives a duplicate^ which ho must produce when 
he anivos at his Jostwiation, one has no trouble with luggage during tho 
transit, and no'.cofifusion in claiming it on arrival. How vastly superior 
this arrangement is to that adopted on our British railways, where no 
note is taken of luggage, where at every station there is a risk of pas- 
sengers’ goods being left behind or carried off, and whore at tho terminus 
there is always a scene of horrible confusion, scrambling, and strife, I 
need not stop to point out. The fares also in Belgium are exceedingly 
moderate. Including what I paid for my luggage, I was only charged 
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for a place in the second class carriage to Ghent, 4 fr. 40 cent., which is 
equal to 3 shillings and eightpcnce sterling, the distance being about 
50 miles. 

The route between Ostend and Ghent lies through very flat, but 
well cultivated country ; so flat, indeed, that I think there is not a 
single cutting for the railway beyond the depth of two feet, nor a single 
embankment above a yard high the whole way to Ghent. The soil did 
not appear rich, nor the crops which covered it heavy. As far as I 
could judge, the soil seemed to be of a thin, loose, and sandy texture, 
and in many places was covered with bent and brushwood. Flemish 
industry,', however, is proverbial, and from this unpropitious soil the 
inhabitants had forced crops which had a healthy appearance, and were on 
tho whole good. I was struck with the minute subdivisions of the 
fields ; here a patch of corn, there a patch of potatoes, and so on in por- 
tions so minute that at a distance tho m hole resembled nothing so much 
as one of those ancient coverlids which our grand-dames used to con- 
trive by ingeniously piecing pa#ch to patch of varicoloured stufis. I 
could not but notice also a contrivance which I wish our farmers hero 
would adopt. AVho that has had occasion on a wet day to follow a 
footpath through a field of corn has not experienced the annoyance ot 
being continually stfuck with the pen1|ant and moisture-laden heads of 
grain on cither side ? To. prevent this, the Flemings have a simple but 
eflcctual contrivance. Tliey merely gather tho adjoining heads of^om. 
and tie them together, so that they no longer ovcihang tho path ; ana 
thus neither annoy the passengers, nor are exposed to tho risk of being 
trodden under toot by him. This of course costs some labour ; but 
labour is an article of which a true Fleming never grudges the expendi- 
ture, it any gain is to bo made, or any comfort secured by it. Besides the 
ordinary produce of the field, the Belgian farmers raise great quantities 
of chicory, which is used sometimes ivitA sometimes /or coffee/ 

Had my time allowed, I should have liked to visit Bruges, a fine old 
town, full of architectural attractions, and surrounded with historical 
associations. As it was, however, I was* comtrained to content myself 
with a pa&sing glance at it during the few minutes ^the train rested there. 
W 0 reached Ghent about half-past b o’cJock, .ind at the station I found 
an omnibus waiting, which conveyed me to tlie Hotel dc Flandre. This 
house I found fully to answer tho character given of it in Murray’s 
Handbook — “ clean and quiet ” Afte» tea I strolled out to have ^ look 
at the town. I managed thcroby to get a sort of general notion of it, and 
thus the better to lay my plans for the morrow ; for I make it a point 
never to go trollopirig about with a great fellow of a commissionaire by 
my side, but to bo my own guidtf and my own showmai^ it became 
dark before I returned, I had very nearly missed my way^ but happily 
I made the right turn and reached my hotel in safety.* Weary and 
footsore (for, gentle reader, if thou hast never been on the Continent, no 
language can convey^to thee any adequate idea of tfie sufljprings of a 
genuine British sole, when, for the first time, doomed to tread Conti- 
nental streets on “ pavements fanged with murderous stones,’* as Colo* 
ridge sings in his address to Cologne) — weary an<i footsore, I gladly 
sought repose ; and in tlSe qujpt chamber which I occupied, I soon sunk 
into as sound a sleep as over descended to Refresh thc^ frame of mortal. 
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CHURCH PSALMODY AND SACRED MUSIC. 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine. 

Dear Sir, — You may not, perhaps, bo disposed to begin your Four- 
penny with strife, and especially with strife about harmony. Yet even 
a strife about hannony may bo a harmonious strife. At any rate, I can 
assure my antagonist, that he will find me, in regard to the only point 
at issue in the following remarks, in the position of one desirous of being 
convinced that he is wrong ; and holding out to him, therefore, an en- 
couraging hope of success, seeing inclination gives such proverbial force 
to arguments, and what we like wa are so prone to approve. The re- 
marks are extracted, substantially, from an exposition of the last of tho 
Psalms. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours cordially, 

R. W. 

In the psalm, “ every thing that hath breath*^ is summoned to praise 
Jehqvah, — to “ praise Him for his mighty acts,’* — to “ praise him 
according to his excellent greatness.” It is snccially to the imnner in 
which tho summons is to be complied with, tho manner in which the 
praise is to be oilered, that I now request attention : — “ Praise him with 
the sound of the trumpet : praise him with the psaltery and harp : praise 
him with the timbrel, and dance : praise him with stringed instruments 
and organs ; praise him upon the loud cymbals : praise him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals.” 

We have in those verses an enumeration of musical instruments, most 
of which are mentioned in other parts of scripture, but some here only. 
About more than one of them different opinions have been enter- 
tained, into the discussion of which I should reckon it little better than 
a waste of time to enter with critical minuteness. Of the trumpet 
nothing requires to be said, save that then, it may bo presumed, as now, 
there were varieties ot this wind instrument, differing in tone and in tho 
compass of notes in the scale embraced by them. The psaltery and 
HARP were both stringed instruments, of which the cords of the one 
were struck with the plectrum r/r quill^ while those of the other were 
twanged with the fingers. The timbrel was a hoop with a cover of 
parchment tightly stretched upon it, and beat with the fingers to the 
time of the tune ; very much the same with what is well known to you 
all by the name^of thj^ tambourine. Th o werd rendered dance properly 
signifies a pipe; (the idea of tup dance being associated or inferred rather 
than expressed :) — and the timorcl and pipe are commonly connected— 
tho former being beaten to the tune played on the latter. Tho organ ! 
alack -a-day! how difierent the instrument so designated by our tran- 
slators and by those of the Septuagint, from the grand, complicated, and 
powerful one now known by the same name ! The latter instrument was 
then, and for many a century afterwards — even far down in the Christian 
era — altogether unknown. The only point of correspondence between 
it and the humble instrument here called by the same name, lay in both 
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being composed of a series of pipes or tubes of various lengths. The 
(yrgan of the scri 2 )tures appears to have been little if at all dilferent from 
what goes by the name of Pans pipe; consisting of seven reeds, of regu- 
larly adjusted lengths from the longest to the shortest, pkiced under the 
nether lip, and played upon by blowing into them with the mouth. The 
CYMBALS were what you are all familiar with,— hollow plates or hemi- 
spheres of brass, which were struck against each other, with a ringing 
sound, in time to the instruments of music. 

It is deserving of sjiecial notice, that neither heart nor voice is here at 
all mentioned. Are we to conclude from this that neither was required ? 
Assuredly not. We are rather to consider both as pre-supposed, or taken 
for granted. There would be no praise without them. Praise implies 
the utterance of sentiment and feeling. There is no jiraise otherwise. 
The instruments enumerated, and as many more as you may imagine 
added to the list, can produce nothing more than sound. But more sound 
is not praise. The mind and heart are the true seat and source of praise. 
The voice gives it expression. The variouii instruments are, and can be, 
no more than mere accompaniments. They express nothing. But praise 
is the expression or utterance of thought and emotion. The mind con- 
ceives the sentiment; the heart feels it; the voice utters it. That is 
the praise. Combine all the possible powers of instrumental musicj — it 
is properly no part of the praise : — it is designed only, as an accompani- 
ment, to give the praise impression and effect. 

The question respecting the use of instrumental musib in the wdJship 
of the New Testament Church, is one which has not a little divided the 
ojiinions of good men. The Organ has now become so much appropri- 
ated to the jiurpose, as to have almost contraetdU a kind of sacrednoss ; 
so that in many minds the argument is hardly ever associated with. any 
other instrument. With such it is simply an argument whether an organ 
may or may not be used in worship. And there can be no doubt that 
that wonderful instrument, above all that have preceded and accom- 
panied, or are likely to follow it, is admirably adapted for sacred music. 
There is in it so exquisite a combination \>f power and sweetness, of ma- 
jesty and melody, of thunders and whispers, of the softest breathings of 
plaintivencss and the most thrilling*and^verwheli\iing grandeur, as ren- 
ders it incomparably the best adapted at once for the simplicity and sub- 
limity of sacred music And one of its peculiar excellencies is, that of 
all instruments its tones boar the closest resemblance to those •of the 
human voice. It breathes ; — it all but speaks. Still, however, the ar- 
gument must needs be a general one. It must respect, without the 
selection of one instrument more than another, the use of instrumental 
music in general. I shall briefly state my view of^the qjiestion, — ^w'hich, 

I frankly confess, is somewhat different, from whaf it, once was, — in a 
series of observations. T 

1. All music, as already hinted, is worthless without the •heart. It 
matters not whether ^t be vocal, or instrumental, or b<yth. If the affec- 
tions of the heart be not engaged, the most perfect modulation ef sounds 
is not praise. What Paul says of spiritual gifts without love may, with 
equal truth, be said of it ; — it is but “ a sounding brass, and a tinkling 
cymbal,*' — that is, a cyAbal pounding by itself its monotonous and irk- 
some clang. This observation requires ncifher illustration nor proof. In 
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tho principle of it, it will bo at once and universally granted. There 
wants nothing but a deeper, more abiding, and more influential impres- 
sion of it. It is to bo feared, that when wo are singing, we too often 
forget it. Wt see the words in the book ; and from the book they pass 
to tho eye, and from the eye to tho lip, with hardly a conscious impres- 
sion on tho mind, or emotion in tho heart. And this wo call our song of 
praise. Yet, when it is thus, there is no praiso in it. Do not we, in 
this way, too frequently stand chargeable with “ mocking God with a 
solemn sound upon a thoughtless tongue ? ” Let us bowaro of it ; and 
remember that our song is a song of acceptable praiso, only in as far as 
the mind and heart are engaged in it. 

2. Tho giving utterance or expression to the sentiments of the mind, 
and the accompanying emotions of the heart, in musical sounds, — sounds 
adapted to tho state of the feelings, — lively or plaintive, solemn or 
sprightly, elevated and strong or low and feeble, as one state of feeling 
or another prevails, — appears to be the dictate of nature. Its universal- 
ity is suflScient proof of this.* And there, is, moreover, in musical sounds, 
an amazing range of influence over the mind; in exciting cheerfulness or 
melancholy ; in lighting up the countenance with the smile of pleasure, 
or drawing from tho eye the trembling tear or tho bursting gush of teu- 
dor 4 css ; in rousing the ardours o'x martial courage,* or melting the hardi- 
est spirit to the softness of pity; in changing tand controlling the moods 
of the mind in tho most sudden and extraordinary manner, in a degree 
beydhd belief, Vere it not so amply verified by experience and testimony. 
The experience, of course, is very various in kind and measure, accord- 
ing to — not only tho skilfulncss of tho musician — but the kind and 
measure of susceptibility in the listener. Some, who have little or no 
musical ear, and consequently little or no sensibility to the influence of 
which I speak, marvel greatly, and, smile incredulously, when they wit- 
ness or hear of the oftects upon others. They ])ronouucc it aflectation. 
But this docs not disprove it ; any more than the insensibility of a blind 
man, or of a man devoid of taste for the sublimities and beauties of 
nature, disproves the reality ahd force ol their influence. 

On all such subjects it behoves us to speak generally. I need not 
say that music is not devotion ; *aor ifre all the feelings which music alone 
can inspire, devotion ; — and it is one of the dangers arising from the influ- 
ence of music on tho susceptible ear and heart, that it is apt to pass 
itself flpon the deceived mind for-piety, while it is nothing more than tho 
result of a more than ordinary sensibility to the charms of sound, — a 
fine ear, and a fine taste. Yet this much is not to be questioned, that 
good music tends to bring the mind into a state that is, if I may so 
express it, congenial Jo devotional feeMng hnd impression ; — allaying, 
for example, its^ little frettingc and disturbing passions, and soothing it 
into tranquillity. Was there no acknowledgment of its power in 
this way, when tho prophet Elisha, moved with indignation by the 
presence and kn6wn character of the king of Isrjiel, said — “ Bring me 
a minstrel?” 

3. Instrumental music, it is freely admitted, cannot in itself be wrong 
as an .accompaniment and assistant in devotional exercises : — for wo 
know that of old it existed hy dwine appojntmmt. The music, indeed, 
if such it might b<? called, ofiginally instituted in Israel, was of a very 
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limited and simple kind. It was confined to tbo blowing of trumpets 
and cornets In counoxion with some of their sacrifices and festivals. It 
has been conceived, however, that the reason of this wj^s simply the 
adaptation of the institution to the existing state of the art. For, in a 
later period of their history, we find music introduced in all the variety 
and excellence to which it had then attained. This was under the ad- 
ministration of David, the sweet singer of Israel. We might have been 
tempted to think, from his own proficiency in the art ancl fondness for 
it, that this was done b}' I)a\id according to his own suggestion and his 
own taste and fancy. But it was not so. The inspired record expressly 
tolls us, that it was all done by divine order and direction ; as, on 
reflection, indeed, we might previously have concluded to be probable. 
In 2 Chron. xxix. 25, it is said of Ilczekiah — “ And ho set the 
Levites in the house of the Lord, with cymbals, with psalteries, and 
with harps, according to the commandment of David, and of Gad the 
king's seer, and of Nathan the fjjrophet : /oj so loas the commandment of 
the Lord hy Ms prophets'' Da^ id, then, did not presume to introduce 
any innovation into the temple worship, of his own mind : what he did 
was done by divine prescription. 

4. In the New Tcgtament, not a single hint is to be found of the use 
of instrumental music in the public wftrshij) of God, under the go*spel 
dispensation : — Nor (we fiiay add for the sake of any whom it may 
concern) arc there any traces of it to be found in th« history o5* tho 
church for at least seven or eight centuries, — and, according to some, 
for a considerably longer period. Now, tor my on n part, my present 
conviction is, that this ought to decide the question with regard to our 
practice. E\cn DaAid did not 'venture to introduce into the Je'wish 
worship what had not the direct sanction and injunction of Jehovah. 
Are we warranted to do so now ( The use of instrumental music ap- 
pears to have boon abolished, or to lune fallen into desuetude, along 
with the other external rites of the former ceremonial, — the system of 
“beggarly elements,” It is against my wilWhat I ha^e come to this 
conclusion : — but I am unable to resist or evade it. It is not enough to 
remind us that the practice in queetion^ existed before the Mosaic law; 
and therefore, not forming a part of it, was not necessarily abolished 
with it : — for so did sacrifices, and so did circumcision. Neither will it 
do to refer us to the harps of the Boole of revelation. It is trgp that 
these are introduced there in the descriptions of the highest and purest 
and most spiritual of all worship, the worship of heaven : — but that 
book is constructed on the principle of symbolical imagery, and is full 
of allusions to the abrogated jites of the ancient dispensation, — the 
Lovitical system. Wo have the sea of gloss, the* ark 8f the covenant, 
the candlestick, the altar of incense, ^d the temple erf God itself. 
Singing is, in the Apostolic writings, repeatedly mentioned as a part of 
Now Testament worship — ^but nowhere i^ any hint given of more : — 
and the true and pit)per description of the praises of the? Christian 
Church is that given by the Apostle Paul, — “ In psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord.” 

5. This, after all, does appear to accord best ^ith two great dis- 
tinguishing principles, or chdfractcristics, gf the whole New Testament 
system, — I mean, simplicity and spirituality. These pervade and 
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characterise it throughout. Not that we have nothing external, — 
no outward observances. We have. But still they are distinguished 
by simplicity and spirituality. Nor is this all. For such as do exist, 
we have direct divine authority. We can appeal in behalf of them, 
against Quakers and others, to our statute-book. But as to instru- 
mental music, every thing that is anywhere said of this department of 
worship teaches us, not the use but the absence of it. The argument, I 
admit, is more of a negative than a positive character. But there is a 
harmony between this absence and the nature of that dispensation, of 
which its divine author himself said — “ The hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth : for the Father sccketh such to worship him. God is a spirit ; 
aiid they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” I 
have nothing to do with tho practices and enactments of our fore- 
fathers, — Avith tho decisions of councils, and assemblies, and ci\il judi- 
catories. Some of them wq, may respqpt ; but to none of them can wo 
concede an atom of authoiity. *1 leaNe them to those churches which 
fancy they have a right to legislate for thomsolvcs, anti which own the 
power of tho civil magistrate in matters of religion. We profess to look 
simply to our New Testaments, and to own no other authority what- 
ever as binding but that of Christ and his Apostles, as wc find it there. 
To this tho appeal must come at last. Many plausible things, I am 
well 'aware, masy be said in behalf of instrumental music, on general 
principles: — but they are things which may be balanced by considera- 
tions of a similar desciiption, not perhaps less jdausiblo, against it. 
But, when we have compaied, and discussed, and tried to determine tho 
preponderance, we ha\o done little to the purpose ; seeing, after all, we 
must turn to the statute book for the final settlement of tho question. 
When we have stated and defended our respective plausibilities, and 
put the best face upon them all, the matter must come in the end to 
this simple appeal, — He who “ knows what is in man,” and who knows 
too what is most suitable to the nature and ends of the different sys- 
tems of religious observances ho is placed to institute, — must himself 
decide the point. And on thejjre'jent subject, the very lowest ground 
wo can possibly take is, that, where he in his inspired record of Now 
Testament facts, and truths, aud duties, gives us no command, and no 
example, we are at least safest to abstain. If any one will prove that 
mere negation, — ^mere silence, — is no sufficient ground on which to rest 
our conclusion, I shall be glad, as I have already said, in the present 
instance, to bo convinced. But I dread prccedeuts. I dread, that is, 
admitting, or seeming to admit, a general .principle which appears so 
perilous in the‘ lengtns to which it might lead, as — that wo are at 
liberty to do,^ according to our own judgment or fancy, whatever is not 
forbidden. 

6. We SING. • We have clear authority for this. A question, then, 
arises, {yuT consequences of practical importance aepend upon it — Why 
have we music at all ? I answer, for three reasons, all very obvious. 
1. Music is one of the natural modes of uttering mental feeling. 2. 
Music is a means, according to the constitution of our nature, of exciting 
and heightening such feeling.i And 3. W ithout music there could not 
well be any such thing as public, social, congregational praise. There 
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^ could be notliing but coufusion and dissonance, at once grating to the 
^ ear and dieturbing to the mind. 

If singing, then, is the appointment of God, and cert^'nly designed 
for a beneficial purpose ; and if it bo the only music that has the direct 
" warrant of the New Testament, as authorized by Him iu the churches of 
Christ, — it surely is no far-fetched and impotent conclusion, that we 
ought to maJee the most of it: not, indeed, for the mere gratification of 
the car and the taste, but for the proper ends of worship. If we are to 
sing, we should sing well. If we arc to have vocal music, it should be 
the best of its kind. And mark what I mean by the best : not difficult, 

’ intricate, complicated measures, which none but refined amateurs and 
^ practised performers can bo expected tp follow, and even they with not 
lif a little of previous preparation and rehearsal. These, forsacicd worship 
— the simple worship of the New Testament, and for a public congrega- 
^ tion, would be, not the best, but the \cry worst. 

At the same time it should jot bo forgotten, how very much here 
. dei)ends upon custom. Not a few tunas, which, to a Scottish congrega- 
^ tion, would seem comjdicatod and unmanageable, and would silence a 
" largo majority of tlic audience, arc sung amongst our Southern neigh- 
bours with ijcifcct ca§c, familiarity, and harmony. While the general 
character ol the music should be that o^ grave and dignified simplicity, 

** at an equal distance from lilting and drawling, there should be studied, 
at the same time, an adaptation of the tunes to the .subjects of ^ho* 
praise ; solemn to solemn, cheerful to cheerful ; yet the cheerful without 
lightness, and the solemn without dulness. 

To “ bands,** as they are termed, “ of singing m§n and singing women,'’ 
selected for their voicet> alone, without regard to their characters, and set 
up to lead the most spiritual, devotional, and delightful part of the 
worship of God, it wwc but a feeble 'expression of iny repugnance to say, 
that I should icgard an organ or any instrumental music, as incomparably 
less objectionable. They are an utter abomination. But when voice 
and character are united ; when a nuinbetf' of the members of a church 
and congregation, of godly reputation, by sitting together in one pew, 
or even in knots of smaller numbers in differeni parts of a place of 
worship, can give combined aid to the principal conductor of the music, 
and impart its full efiect to the singing, by at once loading and animat- 
ing the assembly, marking time and infusing spirit ; so far from^ such 
an arrangement being objectionable, it isj on every ground, most desirable, 
and the very next thing at least to an incumbent duty. While it is 
true, and ought never for a moment to be absent from our remem- 
brance, that the main concqjrn ^ the spirit of devotion, and that with 
that spirit the very worst music is better than th^ best without it ; yet 
“5 cannot be questioned, that in our northern part of thS island, a great 
^ deal too little attention is bestowed on this part of public worship. Some 
vof the old psalm tunes, like some of the old Scottish ajrs, are exquisite 
'^specimens of “ grave %weet melody ” But, oh, what murdw is often 
^perpetrated in the singing of them ! It would bo well if some one of the 

chief musicians” of our Israel would sketch out a plan for the general 
improvement of our congregational singing. I am sifre, Mr. Editor, you 
'would give such a plan, were tt one that promised at all to be effectual, 
^oth room and recommendation. 
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THE SONG OF PRAISE. 

Is there a sound so heavenly sweet, 

A strain devotion lo\ cs so well, 

As when harmonious voices meet 
The sacred song of praise to swell ? 
Thoughts of divine emotion dwell 
In the enraptured burst of praise ; 

And feelings — more than words can tell — 
Blend sweetly in the holy lays. 

By love, and hope, and gladness given. 

To fdl the listening ear of Heaven. 

Oh ! when the niounting soul aspires 
To W’^nft its music to the throne. 

And earthly hopes, and vain desires, 

With all their ^c^ erish dreams arc gone, 
And sentiments of nobler tone 
Displact the sordid Aires of time ; 

Then communing with God alone, 

The si)irit breathes a purer clime. 

And Faith surveys w ith raptured eye 
The face of li\i?g Dcit}-. , 

When cning shuts the dewy flow cr. 

And shadows ^eil the mountain side. 

How sw'oot, from some sequestered bower. 
To hear the strains of Zion glide 
On the calm ear of eventide, 

Diflusmg holier ijeacc around ; 

Till fancy, with an angel guide, 

Seems placed on consecrated ground, 
And hearkens from the star-lit sky, 

Sweet chords of heaven’s own minstrelsy. 

But sweeter far when Sabbath morn 
Its hallowing influence si)rcads abroad. 
To hifar the vocal incense borne 
Serenely in the house of God. 

Tlie seraph, from the land untrod 
By mortal foot, might linger near. 

While, touched by insiuration’s rod. 

The tide of praise flows rich and clear. 
And deem the music soft and slow, 

Like that where living waters flow. 

The voice of praise 1 All nature weaves. 
With myriad tongues, a glorious strain,— 
It whispers in the foresk leaves, 
u Scind peals high music from the main ! 
The sounding floods —the starry train. 
Unite in minstrelsy divine. 

And shall immortal man restrain 
His gift of song from nature’s shrine. 

Nor sweetly blend with nature’s la^s 
His harmonising notes of praise ? 

Amidst the radiant hosts above 
Supreme devotion ever plows ^ 

And round dhe throne of perfect Love 
Tlie mingling tide of music flows. 
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And when the tale of human woes 
In shade and storm has passed away, 

The heavenly harps that God bestows 

Shall sound his praise through endless da}^ 
In anthems that shall never die — 

In songs that fill etermty. 

T. 


Haddington. 
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The Literary History of the New Testament, London: Seeleys. 1845. 

pp. 608 . 

The author of this invaluable work has issued it anonymously, which 
we sincerely regret, as it is fit he should have the public repute of a pro- 
duction in the highest degree honouralje to fiis learning, ability, industry, 
and judgment. To every competent reader the merits of this volume 
must have speedily commended themselves, wij^hout the 'prestige of a name. 
But even this apparent disadvantage — the absence of a preliminary 
security for the capaKility and principl^of the author — is supplied by the 
“ introductory recommendation a of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, and 
the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith. , m . 

Now that critical science applied to the sacred books is so highly cul- 
tivated, and obnoxious to the errors and excesses which, in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, a sanguine fervour is sureb to create, the educated 
Christian must have a competent acquaintance with “ the literary his- 
tory of the Now Testament,'* as a means of reasonable protection iTrom 
theories of scripture interpretation wliich may otherwise perplex and over- 
bear his understanding. This is the more needful, because the taste for 
sacred criticism which is now happily extending, and much of the discipline 
by which that taste is cultivated, have cgme frtin a quarter in which the 
uses to which sacred criticism has been applied, and the results to which 
it has led, cannot receive our appreciation equally* with the industry and 
learning which have been expended on it. There are many, too, who 
either from imperfect early training, or the want of means, cannot come 
at the voluminous and expensiv e works out of which a “ literary history" 
of their own compilation might be drawn. The man therefore wno con- 
denses the substance of many volumes into one of moderate compass, and 
consequently of moderate price, and so condenses as to bring his reader 
nearly, if not altogether, to, the^ certainty and accuracy of knowledge to 
bo attained by a perusal of the works themselves? does % mighty service 
to the cause of truth. This author has donb this good servficeiwell. A com- 
petent witness, Dr. Pye Smith, says, “ I feel it a duty and a pleasure to 
bear my glad testimony to the learning, in particular ijacred and ecclesi- 
astical, the indefatigable diligence, the wide research, the candour and 
impartiality, and the sound judgment, which characterize this welcome 
addition to our national literature." It is no mere compilation. The 
author is a man who ha^ the ability and materials #o judge for himself. 

“No man,” says the author inlis preface, “it truly religious who does not love 
his religion, and love, as well as reverence, the sacred books* in which that leligioa 

New Series.— Vol. VI. C 
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is comprised. Yet, the New Testament is recognized as the rule of faith by multi- 
tudes who never have given the divine volume an intelligent perusal, much less have 
learned to ajiprcciate the internal evidence of its inspiration in the matchless narra- 
tives of the Eviftgelists, or in the profound wisdom and sublime eloquence of the 
Epistles. There have been critics, it is true, wiio have admired the books of the 
New Testament as compositions, and yet have not received the apostolic doctrine. 
But that believer is the more inexcusable, who, while deferring to the authority of 
the scriptures, can be satisfied without making himself familiar with all the treasures 
of wisdom which they contain, and with all the sources of interest which, on a de- 
vout perusal, they disclose.” 

Any thing like an analysis of a work which enters minutely and 
specifically into the literary history of each of the books of the New 
Testament is impossible. A specimen or two of the manner of the 
author will certify all that has been said in its favour, and much more 
that might have been said. 

Thus of the spirit proper to the inquiry: — 

“Christianity — and the same may ])e saicl^of the book of Go<l — never reveals 
itself fully except to our love. SvmpAtby is the only key that will put ns in pos- 
session of the true beauties and full import of the sacred wfitings. To an affec- 
tionate study of the scripture^ a thousand minute indications of the diMue S])irit 
arc intelligible, which criticism ovcilpoks, and scepticism could not underbtand. 
The 'rise and the learned stumble over difliculties which the simidicitv of a child 
can easily surmount. There is something absolniely revolting in the spirit of 
insolent cross-examination v^hich has characteri/ed the treatment of the sacred 
voliUi.e by some Christian critics and commentators; as if the veracitv and authority 
of the inspired writers, rather than the f.iitli, or intellectual satisfaction, or })ictv of 
the inquirer, were staked on the investigation. Let us rernemher, we aic not to 
judge^the scripture: the scripture is to judge ii^*. Wo to him who comes to the 
New Testament in the spirit of an accuser, instead of a penitent; not to learn, but 
to impugn.” 

Of the specific design and character of John's gospel: — 

“ The Gospel of John partakes so obviously of a snjqilonieiUal character— filling 
up in an exact manner the hiatus left in various parts of the account gi\cii by the 
other Evangelists of our Lord’s juiblic ministry, that there can be no rca'^oiiahlc 
doubt of its having been written aAcr MattlicvVs, if not after those of Mark and 
Luke. Clement of Alcxamlria, speaking of the order of tlie gosj)cls ncTordiiig to 
what he had learned fn m presbyters of. more ancient times, says : ‘ Last of all, 
John, obsemng that in the other gospels those things were relatctl whitli concern 
the humanity of Christ, and being persuaded by his friends, and uKo moved by the 
Spirit of God, wrote n spiritual gospel.* This imjilies, not only that John wrote 
last of Che four, but also that he had seen the other three gosjicls. Eusebius gives 
a similar statement of his having written to complete the accounts given by tlie 
preceding Evangelists, But these traditions, which have no historical evidence as 
their bi^is, can claim only to be regarded as ancient opinions or conjectures. The 
distinction which Clement draws between John’s gospel and the other three, is by 
no means accurate or judicious. No Evangeli'it ha^ portrayed the softer lineaments 
of our Lord’s humanity vvith so much vividness, delicacy, and beauty as the beloved 
disciple. No cn-her gospel possesses, if wc might he allovNcd the expression, so 
fitrong a biographical interest. While Matthew is the apologist, and Luke the his- 
torian, John may be regarded os the biographer of liis divine master. The otlicrs 
record bis actions, his discourses, his suilcrings, in common with John ; but it is in 
his gospel only that we meet with such disclosures of the iumost feelings and affec- 
tions of the Saviour, and such touches of deep pathos, as, to instance two passages : 

‘ When Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart out of this world 
unto the Father, having loved his own who were in the world, he loved them unto 
the end.’ ‘ When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son : then saith he to the dis- 
ciple, Behold thy mother.* These surely are incidents w'hich coucern and illustrate 
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* the humanity of Christ.* It is true, nevertheless, that the design with which John 
composed his gospel, was, as declared by himself, to confirm believers in the faith, 
that Jesus is, in the highest sense, the Son of God.** 

Most judiciously has he executed his task with reference to the Apo- 
calypse, — “ guiding his hands wittingly ’* where so many have groped 
blindly. In the tenor of these concluding remarks on this part of the 
inspired record, we entirely concur. 

“In the preceding rapid review of the apocalyptic visions, the writer’s aim has 
been, to throw out the grand outlines of the pro])hetic narrative by the light which 
history casts ujjon the mystic scroll, in order that the full evidence of its divine 
inspiration and authority may be at once perceived. Many persons who have been 
])erplexcd by the erroneous and conflicting theories of commentators, will doubtless 
be surprised at finding how large a pro])ortion of the Apocalypse is plainly legible 
by means of the historic key to the prophetic cipher. More especially will they 
be struck with the very suhordin.ate importance of those questions which have 
occupied the principal attention of expositors, and given rise to interminable specu- 
lation and coutro\ ersy, and, above all, with the slender foundation afforded by the 
sacred text for the visionary scheme* of ancient qpd modern millenarians. Those 
who adopt the hyj)Othesis, that the millennium, whether understood of a period of 
earthly happiness or of calamity to the church, is past, are bound to show by his- 
torical evidence when it commenced and terminated. But, if it he still future, it 
is not w'ithin the legitimate province of the biblical expositor to supply the inter- 
pretation. It is, irideedt strange, that it sh(flild not be at once perceived, thqj; the 
interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy is prophecy; nay, that to interpret what is 
raysteriouslji indicated, requii^s a preternatural knowledge of the future, on the 
part of the expositor, even suiicrior to that of the prophet hijpsclf, who m^y bg 
unconscious of the precise import of his own predictions. Thus, we find the pro- 
phet Daniel unable to understand the visions which w^cre presented to him, till he 
was ‘made to know the interpretation of the things.’ There would seem to be no 
difterence, in this respect, between a vision or dream, •and a recorded prediction. 
Kc^pecting both the question put by Joseph to Pliaraoh’s oflicers seems equally 
pertinent, ‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’ In those cases, then, in which 
the interpretation has not been given, it surely ought to be presumed, that it ia re- 
served to be unfolded by the event, and that all attempts at a itriori explanation are 
alike unauthorized and fallacious. Experience tends to establish the same conclusion. 
There cannot, perhaps, be adduced a single instance in which a prediction relating 
to a future e^ent has been correctly intcrin’ct^d before its fulfilment. Were all 
the volumes that have been put forth upon unfulfilled prophecy, and every word 
tiiat has been written upon the subject of the millennium, committed to the flames, 
not a scintilla of scriptural light w ould b« extinguished, nbt a particle of real infor- 
mation lost. The design for which the Apocalypse was given, does not require 
that its undeveloped mysteries should be expounded by predictive speculations ; 
nor can the evidence of its divine authority be strengthened by anticipating what 
time alone can interpret.” • 

The contents and marginal headings, combined with an ample index, 
make it of easy reference. It is an able, useful, invaluable book. 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

'llie Cross of Christ: The Call of God: Saving Faith, An Inquiry into the Complete- 
ness and Extent of the Xiomment^ with especial reference to the Universdt (^er (f the 
Go^el, and the Universal Obligation to Believe. By Robert S. Candlish, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone. 1845. pp. 157. 

The recent discussion of thq “Extent of the Atonement** has^een accompanied with 
circumstances which, considering 4he fundamental importance of the subject, arc 
^eatly to be regretted, — circumstances which kdjit the disputants hovering about 
the accidents of the question, so that the point of the question, the only point of 
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any consequence which divides the parties, has been greatly obscured. We exceed- 
ingly regretted, therefore, that in the midst of the painful discussion in the Seces- 
sion Church, a jealous and morbid Calvinism (for in sooth the views of Dr. Candlish 
on the occasion ^f the Bicentenary, which were objected to, could not have awak- 
ened the alarm of any thing but a morbid Calvinism,) should have been suffered to 
drag this gentleman into a Mnd of incidental discussion, such as that which appeared 
in the Free Church Magazine, of which the present volume is a reprint, with a pre- 
liminaiy dissertation. We regret this, because there seems to us, in Dr. C.’s manner of 
treating this question — in that kind of aee-mw, wriggling motion betwixt the opposite 
views of it, a very great resemblance to the same manifest blemish in the first volume 
published by Dr. Marshall, on the same side of the controversy. 

Even if Dr. Candlish had, after maturcr examination of this question, retained 
substantially the same views as wc conceive him to hold, he would have probably 
expressed them in such a manner as more effectually to protect him from the charge 
of holding sentiments incongruous with, and contradictory to, each other. The 
universal offer of the gospel may be made, and is made sincerely^ but not consistently 
or logically^ by those who hold Dr. Candlish’s \ lews of the extent of the atonement. 
“The universal obligation to believe” is urgently and zealously pressed upon sinners, 
but we cannot comprehend the argument by which those who hold a limited atone- 
ment prove that obligation. Thf.t we do not greatly wrong the respected writer in 
this statement, will be plain from tlibse words, p. 4, “ The third inquiry having 
reference to the precise bearing of Christ's death upon the world at large, including the 
unbelieving portion of it, is the very question which we declined, and must decline to 
answer, or at least to answer categoyically, or so as to exhaust the imiuiry ; it 

BEnm OUR OPINION THAT HOLY SCRIPTURE HAS NOT GlvIsN MATERIALS FOR ANY 
VERY EXPLICIT DELIVERANCE UPON THAT POINT ! ” , 

While wc take these necessary exceptions to Dr. Caiidlish’s theology on this grand 
doctrine, wc joyfully testify to the versatility and vigour of mind which, in the 
midst of manifold engagements unfavourable to tlie labours of the student, could 
produce a w^ork in which so many correct principles of scriptural interpretation arc 
stated ; and a doctrinal discussion is maintained with so remarkable acuteness, and 
general knowledge of the divine word. This ^ olumc is valuable as exhibiting in 
what manner this class of opinions is held by those who mingle mucli with men, 
who have attained to what arc, in our judgment, clearer and more scriptural, and, 
without controversy, different views on the extent of the atonement. 

Select Remains of the late Rev. Alexander (hmpbell, Pastor of the Cungregalionaf 

Church, Greenock ; with the Sermon preached on the occasion of his death. By the 

Rev. Ralph Warldlaw, D.D. And a Memoir. By the Rev. John Kennedy. 

Glasgow: James MacLehose. f845. pp. 3.59. 

Having already given^tho opportunity to our readers of judging by specimen of 
the quality of this volume; and having l^iven the commendation that was duo to 
the veiy finely executed Memoir by Mr. Kennedy, we have only now to direct the 
attention of our readers to the Aarious “Remains” of our beloved friend. 

\, L^tures on the Distinguishing Principles of Evangelical Protestantism: — Well 
adapted for the times. A difficult topic discussed with great nicety and vigour of 
analysis ; in which Mr. C. possessed a power which was more than any other 
characteristic of his gifted mind. 

2. Zion's Claims upon her Children : — A plea for lay agency, which should secure 
a perusal by the members of those churclics wljo long rejoiced in the name of 
“Missionary.” i ^ • 

3. Discourses^:— number, foun From one on the Marriage of Christians, we 
have’ given large extracts. And the one on Intemperance and its Remedy, is 
worthy of deep consideration, as a calm and temperate discussion of a cause which 
has been more damaged by its injudicious friends, than its secret or avowed foes. 

4. Poetkal Remains : — Not in the highest style of poetry, yet indicative of the 
versatilitj^ of Mr. C.’s mind. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s Sermon is characterised by all the pathetic power of his produc- 
tions on such mournful occasions. 

s 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for tl^e Times. By an American Citizen. 

Edinburgh; Ogle, and Oliver 9t Boyd. 1845. pp. 215. 

Quite a book by itself. Somewhat novel, but most wise in method : clear and 
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forcible ia argument ; grave in spirit ; and most convincing and satisfactory in 
its conclusions. Its title is faulty, and likely to suggest a false impression of 
its nature. Its characteristic excellence is, that by a consecutive process, at every 
step of which the conviction of the reader is secured as by a moral demonstration, 
the great truth is triumphantly established, that “ Chhistianity fB tub true re- 
ligion, ANU THE ONLY RELIGION POSSIBLE FOR HUMAN NATURE.” ChristiailS should 
read it for confirmation : the undecided, to know the reasonable grounds of imme- 
diate and cordial reception of the gospel : the scriptural, for the calm and logical 
settlement of their difficulties and objections. Inspiration itself may be resisted. 
The living evidence — the demonstrative power — of the word itself be perverted : 
and so this and all such arguments may be ineffectual. But, while a profounder 
philosophy, and even more faultless ratiocination may be found in other works, we 
have met with none which is so well adapted for all varieties of mind as this ; which 
unites so much of .sound philosophy and logical argument with popular and perspi- 
cuous illustration. 

May the spirit of truth bless it to many souls ! 

The Works of the English Puritan Divines. Bunyan. London : Nelson. 1845. 

pp. 310. 

The unrivalled pre-eminence of the “ Pilgrim” has cast into shade many precious 
works that could have shone alone, Jbut had no J)rilliancy in such company and 
competition : and it has done Uie same wondrous office to other works by the same 
immortal pen. Yet those righteous readers, who will judge of things upon their 
own merits, will find, in “ the Jerusalem Sinner Saved : the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican and the two other ]jractical works of Bunyan contained in this volume, much 
that is worthy of his vcil^rated name. The i^liort life prefixed by the Kcv. James 
Hamilton, has all the genuine characteristic^ of that gentleman’s fine mind* and 
Christian spirit, with not so larg*c a sprinkling of those “ quaint conceits” in thought 
and language, from which our friend’s maturer taste ill doubtlessly deliver Jiira. 
This volume is a most promising coiiimencemcnt of this cheap .scries. * 

Friendly Hints to Female Servants on the best means for promoting their own and their 

Employers' Happiness. By Mrs. J. Bakcwell. London: Snow. 1845. pp. 87. 

Wi; honour Mrs. Bakcwell aliove most female authors, for her “ Mother’s Prac- 
tical Guide.” This little work is calculated lo be even more useful. So muoli in 
small compass. Every thing is said, and wpll said, for the use of this most important 
aud mneli neglected class. Let every Christian mistress hand this ns a present to 
her servant on entering the family. Nothing could be done more friendly to any 
young servant, than to induce her to peruse and follow these hints. “ A fourth 
edition — fifth thousand.” Wc wish it a fiftieth cditioi^ and 50,000 of each. 

The Juvenile Missionary Offering. Edited by James Ballantync. pp. 138. 

The Juvenile Missionary Annual. Edited by James Ballantync. Edinburgh: Gall. 

1846. pp. 132. 

Certain of a large sale as New'-Y car’s gifts by Christian parents and friends. 
Illuminated covers, gilt edges, attractive illustrations, are the mere outside symbol 
of the genuine worth witliiu. The articles are all original; and, in general, most 
suitable for the young. Some of the pieces arc perfect gems, and will be universal 
favourites. The names of lluie, Montgomery, Edmiston, and of the other sex, 
Sigourney, Gilbert, and Luke, are sufficient to attest the excellence of these beau- 
tiful boo^. 

As the editor contemplates a4iigh®r style of illustration next year, we hope he 
will be encouraged to continue in Ins “ Annual and Offerihg.” • 


MONTHLY -RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

[The contents of this department are necessarily limited for this month, through 
press of other matter.] 

Statb^ of Religion. — ^Th*e cou^laint is universal in all ^enominations that vital 
religion is not making way. There is a want of aggressive power on the part of the 
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Christian church. Christian societies may not be dissolving: their aggregate 
number may be ^eater than in times past : the ample resources, the fraternal 
sentiment, the spirit of liberality, and the public spirit of Christians, are distinct 
and hopefiil features of the time. But there is a want of spirituality, vital earnest- 
ness, prayerful Energy in the church of Christ. What is to be done? Fcllow- 
Christians, look to yourselves. 

Begin the Year with the purpose to spend it for God. — Form that purpose 
deliberately, solemnly, in the presence of God. Seal that purpose with much 
prayer. Preserve it alive by the same divine method. 

And may the Spirit of grace and holiness produce these fruits following, to the 
praise and gloiy of God : — More separation from the spirit of the world ; more inti- 
mate fellowship with God ; more diligent and believing efforts to save souls from 
death, and cover a multitude of sins. 

Our Denomination in ENoiiAND — A w'cek of special prayer has been appointed 
and observed for the prosperity of true religion in our churches in England. 
Many souls have humbled themselves before God, and his promises have not been 
pled in vain. May the spirit of prayer thus evoked continue to quicken and fill 
the hearts of our brethren. We would join our payers with theirs. We would ask 
theirs for us. It is no matter of regret that thg revival of true religion has been asso- 
ciated with a desire for greater dcnoipjnational efficiency. For as denominational 
distinetions are just the divinely prescribed methods of Christian .action, wc do well 
to have our house** as well as our “ soul" in order. But it is of supreme importance 
that the subject of the increase of true religion be not mixed up or identified, as 
certain parties in the newspaper press.and otherwise are do^ng, with mere denomina- 
tional statistics. The much esteemed and vcneratcil mover in this solemn inquir}% 
Mr. James, is himself, in some measure, the occasion of this unhappy confusion, by 
the form of his obseia^ations in directing the attention of his brethren to the subject. 
43urit were infinitely to be regretted that this inquiry were to degenerate into a 
mere return of chapels built, enlarged, multiplied, occupied, or deserted. All this is 
well in its place. But the inquiry is more delicate and important than this. It is : 
What amount of religious principle and spiritual efficiency is there in those already 
gathered under the Christi.'in standard? It were also greatl)' to be deprecated, that 
thro^igh imperfect reports of the candid obsen’ations of Mr. James, it w'cre to be 
inferred, that there is some morbid lethar^ oppressing the Cougrcgational churches 
in England, such as is not common to other denominations. With the bitterest 
regret we assert the necessity of a quickening in every part of the Christian Church, 
as well as in this. “ Come from the four wiuds, O Spirit, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live.” . 

The Evangelical Alliance. — The cause of union has been advocated during 
the last month in different parts of the country, before large and deeply interested 
assemblies, principally by the gentlemen who were ]»resent at the conference in 
Liverpool. The Provisional Committee have issued a large and able address, 
expository of the principles avowed at the Conference. Meanwhile the European 
Continifint and America answer to the general c.all for Evangelical Alliance. May 
God pre-eminently direct the desires and counsels of his people, and sanctify eveiy 
effort to make Christia7is what they ought to he toward himself^ for in that degree will 
they he what they ought to he toward one another. 

Canton de Vaud. — The collision betwixt tl e goi'emment of the Canton de Vaud 
and the national ciergj has reached a crisis. A large proportion of the clergy, who 
refused to com]tly Vith the injunctions of the government with which they were 
allied, and by ^hich they were stipended, offered their resignation, which was to 
take .effect after the 15th December. Meanwhile the government reasserts its 
assumed rights, andf offers an opportunity of retractation^ to any of the resigning 
ministers if' they withdraw their resignation wdthin the specified time. Already 
forty who had resigned, for reasons assigned most solemn and weighty, and involving 
important principles, have withdrawn their resignation I ! In the present state of 
partial development, therefore, it would be unsafe to characterise the movement. 
All true Christians, and all haters of state-autJhority in religion, will watch the 
movement with interest and prayer. 
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Abolition of the Corn-Laws.— It is barely creditable to the statesman of 
difterent parties, that so as mere injustice — oppression of the poor — detriment 
to the prosperity of the trading classes — the general disquiet of the nation, and the 
righteous law of God, in his general providence, contend with party interest and the 
influence of political connexions, such iniquitous laws as those wMch restrict the 
supply, and raise the price of com, will not he meddled with. It requires the 
spectres of famine and misery — the deep murnmrs which precede mercantile or 
political convulsions, to open their eyes to the necessity of blotting out laws from the 
statute-book, which, apart from all their consequences, are written down in avarice, 
injustice, oppression, and falsehood. Let us be thankful to a kind Providence, that 
by the token of some temporary calamity, however severe, it is proceeding to lift 
from this suffering nation a curse and catastrophe that has rested upon all their 
interests for thirty years* 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

CHAPEL DEBT SCHEME. 

ArrENOEi) to the present Number, will he found a condensed statement of the 
reports made by the District Committees to the^Central Board, at their General 
IMccting, on the 29tli October .last. There •is much to encourage the churches to 
porsc\erc and redouble their zeal in this most important undertaking. 

It ^vill be seen that, on the supposition that the churches continue to contribute 
during 1846 and 1847 to the Free Fund, as they have done during 1840, the £9000 
proposed to bo raised as a Central Fund will be realized within a few hundred 
pounds. But there must he no relaxation ift our efforts. On the contrary,* it is 
confidently calculated that tITe generjil animal collection in .Liniiary next will 
greatly ^rreef? the collcetion in J anuary last ; and that those churches, of which 
theic arc many, -who have made no collection as yet, will not ftil to do so on thIb 
LAST Sa niJATii OP ,1 ANUARY ; aiid to make up for last year’s deficiency, their collection 
should be double of its jivobahlc amount if made at the proper time. The churches, 
too, which ha^e subscribed nothing to the Free Func^ should do so forthwith, 
that the £9000 may not only he comjdctcd, but far exceeded; the necessity for 
nliich must he apparent to every one who looks at the deficiency to be yetnnado 
up. • 

This deficiency arises principally from those churclies which are burdened with 
debt, not having subscribed their due proportion to the Special Fund; i. e. for 
their own debt. The Board, in tlic prefixed report, have indicated what that 
pro])OVtion in general is expected to be. Some chivchcs, to their honour, have 
exceciled it ; and a few have nobly dcterminccl to pay off their own debt, without 
assistance from the Boar<l ; but at least twenty churches, which have subscribed to 
pay ofi“ their ouii debt, have fallen far*bclow the marK, — some one-third, others 
one-half, and a few even more. And uhat is still more to be regretted, a consider- 
able number, heavily biinlcned with debt, have subscribed nothing for its liquida- 
tion. It ought to be remembered, that the fundaniental principle of the Board is, 

TO IIELI’ ONLY THOSE CHURCHES >VIIICn HELP THL3I8ELVES. UnlcsS tllOSCtjhurcheS 
are determined to sit still under their heavy burden, they rmst exert themselves to do 
their dufi/, and that promptly. Were all the churches having debt to contribute 
any thing like the proportion referred to, for its liquidation, more than £3000 would 
be added to the sum at present subscribed to the Special Fund ; and this, with the 
Free Fund, would wijie off the* debf from all the chapel?^ f 
The time is not far distant when the Boarj will he in R, sit^iation to commence 
the distribution of the funds entrusted to them. Those churches,* therefore, which 
have debt, arid expect help, should immediately strain every nerve to be ready 
witli their proportion, that they may share in their distribution. 

It is with deep regret and shame we learn, that iie.arfy one-^hird of the 
churches in connexion with the Union have hitherto taken no part in riic scheme. 
This is discreditable and wrong. Have they no fraternal sympathy with the other 
churches? What occasion more fit than the present to give it full manifestation ? 
True, many of those churches have no debt of their o#n. But arc they under 
no obligation to raise others to #ie same comfort and ease in whi(‘h they themselves 
rejoice? We trust they .shall instantly escap^ from this stigma of churli.shncss. 
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Others of them hare no chapels, but are they not contemplating their erection ? 
Do they not expect ^heir brethren to lend them a helping hand ? Whatsoever 

TE WOULD THAT OTHERS SHOULD DO TO YOU, DO TB ALSO SO TO THEM. 

The Board has again recommended, that the week preceding the last Sabbath 
in Janoaiy be devoted to the collecting of additional subscriptions and donations 
to both ihnds. This recommendation has hitherto been very partially acted upon. 
Scarcely in any instance has there been a systematic canvass of every member of the 
church and congregation, consequently many have given nothing, wJio would have 
subscribed, had they been called upon Let this not be so in future. Let the poor 
have full opportunity of doing their part in this noble work. Let the machinery be 
prepared before hand, and effectually wrought during the collecting week, and the 
sum wanting to complete the scheme shall be forthcoming. 

Pastors and deacons, much depends on you ! Only take the lead, and throw 
yourselves cordially into the movement and the work is done. 

Scd)bath, the 2bth of January, 1846, and the preceding week, is the collecting week 
for the Chapel Debt Fund. 

BE8I6XATIOK OF MR. MACLAOULAN, PASTOR OF THE CHURCH IN PAISLEY. 

By the all-wise appointment of God, our esteemed brother's health renders him 
unequal to the labours and anxieties of the office he has long and honourably 
discharged, as pastor of the chtirch in Paisfey. The follo'wing letter from his 
people addressed to him on the oecasion, must be the source of elevated satisfac- 
tion and pleasure to him, as we arc sure it will bo gratifying to the many well- 
wishers of both the parties in this transaction. 

, Pais^iEY, Uh Dec., 1845. 

The Church Assembling in (rilmour Strart Chapel, to their late 
esteemed Pasto?^, Mr. M*" Lachlan. ® 

Honoured Sir,— Your letter addressed to the Deacons, resigning your charge 
(^’’er tls as a churclt, having been read to us, we deem it our duty to express to you 
our deep feeling of regret at the severing of the tic tliat has so long bound us 
together as pastor and people, and with so much advantage to us as a churcj||. 

And while we humbly submit to the all-wise appointments of divine Providence, 
in thus depriving us of your valuable services, we would sympathise with you in 
your foffiiction, and pray that God in his raer<‘y muy speedily re-establish your 
health — that you may again be enabled to labour in Hi ■» a ineyard, and be useful, ns 
you have hitherto been, in building up and comforting the souK of believers, and 
bringing sinners into the fold of Christ. We bear testimony to .\our faiThfulncss 
as a preacher of the gospel, and your steadfast adherence to the truth as believed 
amongst us. We gratefullj^ remember your disinterested and generous kindness 
towards us in our pecuniary difficulties — that once and again you have giv en up of 
your own accord your just claims upon us, that our temiioral comfort as a church 
might be promoted. c 

And now that we arc as sheep without a shcphcid, we have earnestly to solicit 
an interest in your prayers, and desire that we may still be favoured with your 
counsel and advice so far as health and circumstances may permit. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity of expressing our heartfelt sympathy with 
your beloved partner in her severe and long continued affliction, and our deep 
sense of obligation for the kind interest she has er manifested towards us. May 
the Lord abundantly sanctify every trial you have endured, and may He long 
spare you together as helpers of each other’s faith and joy; and when the purposes 
of His Providence with you arc finished here, may you have an abundant entrance 
into His heavenly Inngdofh above. 

•I * Signed hf the Deacons, in name and by appointment of 
* the Church. 

ordination and missionary meeting at FRASERBURGH. 

On Thursday, 13th November, Mr. A. G. Forbes, late of Campbelton, was 
solemnly set apart to the pastoral oversight of the church in Fraserburgh. Mr. Cook, 
of Peterhead, preached tlie introductory sermon, from Psalm ex. 3, — “Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of thy power." The usual questions were proposed by 
Mr. M‘Keclmie, of Stuartfield, and answered in a clear and satisfactory manner by 
Mr. Forbes, who stated at the same^ime his reasons for demitting his former charge. 
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and accepting the call of the cliurch in Fraserburgh. His conviction was, that no 
p^tor could do justice to the field of usefulness presented to him in Campbelton, 
without a knowledge of the Gaelic language. The ordination prayer was offered 
up by Mr. M‘Kcchnie, and accompanied with the laying on of hands by the 
assembled Presbyters. Mr. Kennedy, of Aberdeen, gave the chafge to the newly 
ordained pastor, from 1 Cor. iv. 1, — “Let a man so account of us as the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God;” and Mr. Murker, of Banff, 
addressed the church from 2 Cor. viii. 5, — “ This they did, not as we hoped, but first 
gave themselves unto the Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” These services, 
which occupied four hours, were characterised by appropriateness and solemnity. 

In the evening the missionary anniversary of the church was held, Mr. Forbes 
in the chair. The amount collected for various missionary and educational pur- 
poses, exceeded £1 .30, a sum larger than that reported on any previous occasion. In 
addition to the brethren already named, the Rev. Messrs. Lind and Balfour, of the 
Secession, and the Rev. Messrs. Donald and Murdoch, of the Free Church, (who 
had likewise attended the ordination service,) addressed the meeting, which was of 
a most animating and delightful character. A similar missionary meeting had been 
held tlic previous evening at Invcralochy, w'here many members of the church re- 
side, and was a most exciting and interesting occasion. 

The chapel in Fraserburgh was crowded both at the ordination service and at the 
missionary meeting. The church rCcfcivcd their pAStor, not with unanimity merely, 
but w’ith the most devout thanksgiving to Grbd for his mercy to them. The minis- 
terial brethren who had the happiness of meeting ^vith them, were more than grati- 
fied by the continued evidence of their steadfastness in the faith, their love to one 
another, and their undiijinislied zeal for the^cause of Christ. Their trials have been 
great, but they have redounded, we shall not ^ay to their honour, but to the honour 
of divine grace. Their prospects arc most cheering, and the one sentiment which 
pervaded their minds w^as, “We thank God, and take courage.” 

• • • 

ORDINATION AT AYR. 

On Wednesday, 3d December, Mr. John Hunter, who lately completed his studies 
at the Glasgow Theological Academy, w'as ordained to^the pastoral charge of the 
Congregational Church at Ayr. 

• The commencing service, consisting of praise, prayer, and the reading of the 
scriptures appropriate to the occasion, wji.> conducted by Mr. Grant, of Cumnock. 
An excellent and suitable “introductory” discourse, founded on Acts ix. 34, was 
delivered by Mr. Swan, of Edinburgh; who also oflered the ordination prayer, 
after the ubual questions had been put to Mr. Hunter, and satisfactorily answered. 
To the young pastor thus ordained, by prayer and the^laying on the hands of the 
assembled pastors, Dr. Wardlaw addressed a sefiemn charge, founded on that of God 
to Joshua. The address to the church was to have been delivered by Mr. Weir, 
of Kilmarnock, but, ow ing to the length of the previous services, it was postponed 
to the forenoon of the following Sabbath, when it formed a very suitable introduc- 
tion of Mr. Hunter to bis sphere of pastoral labour. 

In the evening there w as a public meeting, the pastor of the church in the chair, 
when interesting addresses were delivered by Messrs. Swan, Weir, and Grant. The 
attendance on the several services was highly encouraging. Mr. Hunter has en- 
tered upon a large field of labour. It is our earnest prayer that he may be greatlv 
blessed of God in gathering souls unto Christ, and building up those who through 
grace have believed. 

• • 

DEATH OF MR. REID, OF LERWICK^ • 

It is our melancholy duty to record the death of this veteran# labourer in the 
gospel. This esteemed and venerable minister of Christ entered info his joy on the 
10th November. It is two years since he was able to preach. After repeated attacks 
his enfeebled frame gave way, and without a straggle he yielded up his soul unto 
God. Our correspondent describes his end as “ peace.” Conscious of lha approach 
of death, he was not dismayed, but committed himself into the arms of a gracious 
Redeemer. Joining in and soliciting the prayers of his Christian friends around 
him, he uttered his emphatic Amen in the memorable words, “Christ is 
precious.” He had entered his 74tb year. “I do not think,” says our 
mformant, “ that any man has ever lived in tWs countiy (I mean Shetland) so 
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generally, I may say, universally respected.” His mortal remains were followed to 
their resting place by a numerous assembly of the most respectable inhabitants, and 
by nearly all the male members of tlie church. 

Wo hope to be able to present to our readers at no distant date, a more satis- 
factoiy memorial of this venerable man. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

THE FRENCH AT HUAHINE. 

The public have been already informed, through other channels, of the attempts 
of the oppressors of Tahiti to extend the mockciy of Frencli protection to the Lee- 
ward Islands. According to our latest direct intelligence, this dishonourable ju'o- 
ject has for the present been defeated by the vigorous detenrdnation of the people 
to maintain their independence; and it might be hoi)ed that no further cflbrts would 
be made by a powerful enemy to usurp the rights and destroy the liberties of these 
feeble but patriotic coininiiTiitics. Our uniform ex])ericnce of French conduct in 
Polynesia aiVords, however, no substantial grounds for such an expectation, but Icacls 
us rather to entertain tlic most painful apprehensions of re])catcd and successful 
aggressions on tlicsc and other islands, unless j)reventcd by tlu* energetic and de- 
cided interference of the governments of France and Engl.'uid. The follovN ing details 
of the hostile visit of the French to Hnahine, at the beginning of the i)reseiit >ear, 
withji view to the establishment of the Protectorate in tliat ‘island, and of the failure 
of this unrighteous undertaking, arc ‘Iclatcd by the Rev. Charles Barff, a faithful 
missionary on that island. 

^ Jqvuai i/ 25, 1845. —A day big with fearful consequences to the island. Caj)tain 
Slaison, of the French steamer JViactov, hoisted the Protectorate-flag. It may be 
numbered among the strange oceurrenccs of the lOtli centur}, that, unsolicited and 
even proteste<l against, the Protectorate of P!iili]»])o, is forced upon the lluahin- 
eans. The circumstances arc these ; — About eight o’clock tliis morning, the 
Captain of the French steamer landed at the (Queen’s pier. Inning lJaj)eroa, a 
nati>''D chief, ^^ith him in the boat. At the command of the Cai>tain, the men from 
tlie steamer proceeded to erect a flag-sta/F, when Tahoe, one of the se\en judges, 
delivered the remonstrance of the (^uecn and Go\ernors, atid protested against the 
flag being hoisted ; but the Captain replied, that he must hoist the flag: he was 
commanded to do so by Gf>vernor Briiat, and he ordered the men to lioist it 
accordingly, when the flag was inst^ntl}'^ saluted by 21 guns from the steamer. 

Nearly all the men were nu.ay from the settlement at the time, cultivating their 
lands. About noon, some of the Governors of districts arrived with their jicojilc, 
and proposed under the impulse of the moment, pulling down the flag; but, on 
second consideration, they sent for Captain INlaison to come on shore to a public 
meeting, when they repeated their protest against the flag being hoisted, and urged 
the Captain to take it down, and take it away with him ; but tlie Cai)tain made 
the saifle reply as before, namely, that he hoisted it at the comimind of Governor 
Brnat, and could not pull it down again — they might do so if they tliought proper, 
but he would have them first consider well. The flag was still flying; and, in the 
evening, when it ^vas let down, 2l more guns wxm*c fired, either to honour the 
taking down of the flag, or to salute Haperoa and Teraimano, as the heads of the 
protectorate on Hifahinei under King Philipja!"**! 

The chiefs of the island happencij to be all absent at Raiatea, except these two, 
the rest having i^one down to sympathise with Poniare and her family in their dif- 
ficulties. Haperoa and Teraimano are first cousins : they have been two of the 
most troublesome persons in the island, continually opposing the due execution of 
the laws, and bidding defiance to nil law themselves — they are scarcely ever sober, 
and it is well knowm that they have no real attachment to the French — the hope 
of obtaining money, as the means of procuring what they so much like is their 
only inducement. 

Jan. 26. — Lord’s-daj^ — Fifty armed men landed from the steamer to remove the 
flag-staff from the Queen’s pier to Haperoa’s Wouse, where the flag now flies ! 
Spent the Sabbath at Mahabu, anli preached twice to good and attentive congre- 
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gations. I found the natives all round the island much depressed in spirits at the 
new and formidable power forcing itself on them, though under the specious name 
of protection : they fear it portends destruction to themselves and children I 
Haperoa very drunk all the day, perhaps in honour of his new dignity. 

Fch. 2. — The French steamer Phaeton came in this morning, oif her return from 
the leeward. We learned that the Frotcctoratc-flag had been hoisted both 
on Kaintea and Borabora, but that it was ]>ulled down by the natives im- 
mediately after, and sent by the chiefs to Governor Bruat. The steamer left 
almost immediately for Tahiti, threatening to return soon with one or two more 
ships of war to blockade the Lpeward Islands, and cut off the communication with 
I’omare and her family on Baiatca. 

Fib. 5. — Mauri, the Queen’s messenger, arrived from Raiatea, and called a 
public meeting. lie stated at the meeting that he was sent by Tcriitaria, the 
Queen of Ilualiine, to urge them to pull down the flag which they had allowed the 
French to hoist. The governor and peojde expressed their readiness to comply 
with his command, but Ilai»croa, and certain interested Frenchmen opposed it, and 
threatened the pcoj)le, if they should pull it down, with the indignation of France I 
Ilaperoa, at the close of the meeting, sent the following impudent message to 
the Queen : — “ If she wiahed the flag pulled down, she must come herself and 
do it.” ^ 

Feb. 12. — Early this morning, Teriitaria^arriv«!d from Raiatea to pull doAvn the 
flag herself. About four in the aftemoon she assembled the peoi>le, and asked 
them jmhlicly ^^hether they were for the French or for her? when all answered 
they were for her, and wanted no French. She immediately led them in a body to 
llaperoa’s house ; at l^er command the pepj>lc choj)]^ed down the flag-staff : after 
rc]»eatcd demands the flag was delivered t» her by Haperoa; and she has *811100 
s(‘nt it back to Governor Bruat. The Queen talked very severely to Ilaperoa in 
daring to seize what did not belong to him, and sell it to the French for a few 
dollars. • * • 

Ft b, 1 3.— The rebels were brought to trial, and easily convicted : they were found 
guilty of rebellion, in sti/Jug the sovereignty of the island, selling it to the French, 
in the form of a I’rotectorato, for a few dollars, entj^ely su])planting the lawful 
Queen Tcriitaria, and putting themselves in her place under Philippe of Franco. 
Tcraimano and IIai>eroa acknowledged at the trial that they had received thirty 
dollars each, and were i)romised a certain sura monthly if they continued the Pro- 
tectorate. They were condemned to banishment from the island, with two accom- 
plices, during the Queen’s pleasure. 

Feb. 1 7).— The prisoners left for Raiatea. The day Avas tempestuous, but it 
.abated towards evening, and the Queen was anxiou^ for their departure, lest the 
French steamer .should arri>e and rescue them,* ami support them in their rebellion. 
Their families nere all permitted to retain their lands, houses, &c., and remain at 
home. What has Christianity done fu** them ? Install death would have been 
the punishment in the d.a),s of heathenism, both to thcm.selvcs and families. . 

March 2 A French ship of war called off to-day, and the natives were alarmed 

lest the}" had come to hoist the ProUctorate~jlag by force. The religious part of the 
natives attended the >vorship of God with devout attention; but numbers kept 
aw'ay ready to flee in case an attack was made. The Captain came into the 
harbour with tw’o large boats, and presented a letter from Governor Bruat to 
Ilaperoa and the Governors under him ; but, he having been transported for 
rebellion, the letter was returned unopened, and the ship of war left without attempt- 
ing to hoist the flag again. • • 

• • * 

taiutiT ' • 

• 

The friend of mi.ssions will rejoice to learn that, although the liberties of Tihiti 
still mourn under the hand of the oppressor, the word of God is not bound in that 
deeply-injured land. Amid the mountain fastnesses in which the/ l^ivc sought 
security from a powerful and ungenerous invader, and where only they can breathe 
the air of freedom, the suffering people cleave fast to their holy faith, and enjoy the 
special presence of Him wdio is a present help in trouble. The missionary from 
whose correspondence we derive this cheering intelligence, is permitted to make 
regular visits to their place of refuge, and he bears testimony that God is with them 
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in their deep affliction, sustaining their confidence, and manifesting his grace. 
Though persecuted, they are not forsaken ; though cast down, they are not de- 
stroy^. 

The people (he observes) received mo very kindly, and after service mentioned 
several children i/f church-members, whoso parents were anxious to have tliem bap- 
tized. As they were scattered many miles along the coast, I requested the church- 
members in the camp to make known in the other districts that I would baptize 
the children that day fortnight, if the parents would bring them to Papenoo. This 
announcement considerably increased the number in the camp. I went, as arranged, 
and after sermon baptized about fifty infants. Somc^dults applied for baptism, but 
I did not think it advisable until I had seen the deaftns of the districts from whicli 
thg^ came, and conversed with themselves upon the subject. 

1 made arrangements that day with the church in Papenoo for administering 
the Lord’s Supper upon my next visit. As Mr. Darling had not visited Papenoo 
since the people assembled there, I invited him to accompany me. All previous 
arrangements had been made by the people, the cliapel enlarged, and a very nume- 
rous congregation collected. Mr. D., as the senior, conducted the service. 

In the afternoon about forty infants were baptized, and some adults. The day 
altogether was one which neither they nor we shall soon forget. It reminded me 
of the days of other years, when, under their own \inc and fig-trce, the people 
assembled in peace, none daring t« make them &fraid. Among the infants were some 
orphans of the patriots who fell at Mahhena. The adults were all from iny old dis- 
trict. One family I knew formerly: at that time they were quite indifterent about 
eternal things, and continued so up to my departure from the district. On this 
occasion I w'as much surprised to see tljiem all present thcnj^sclvcs as candidates for 
baptitm. During the most prosperous time of our mission, these parties remained 
careless and unconcerned, and now that they have , few religious pri\ilcgcs com- 
pared to what they once enjoyed, they have declared themselves upon the Lord’s 
side. t. 

Since the people in the camp last enjoyed the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, 
they have suffered much. Then they assembled in their respective districts, each 
church with its own pastor, and peace and comfort smiling over the scene. How 
altered now! Many of theiV companions have fallen — fifty sleep together at Ma- 
haeni^; for twelve months they have endured the distress and anxiety attendant on 
war; and their Queen is an exile on a foreign shore. The scenes of thia day were 
truly impressive. 

We returned in the evening, leaving the natives verj' quiet — no wish or thought 
of war — if they arc not attacked, they will not attack. I never saw' them more 
peaceably disposed. Upon such an occasion you may be sure we thought but little 
of the conduct of the French— we hsd higher subjects of contemplation. Not one 
political word was uttered. 


. IRISH CHRONICLE. 

One aim of our labours shall bo to strengthen the bonds of union 
betwixt the churches in this country and those in other parts. Already 
have we commenced a correspondence wUh some of our Welsh brethren, 
that we may know mdre of them, and they of us. The fruits of this 
correspondeuc^shall appear in due time. With the churches of Ireland, 
we have long maintained friendly and familiar relations, and have just 
entered into arrangements for rendering that relation, in the way of 
mutual koo^ledge and fellowship, moro intimate and beneficial. 

More than 100 copies of The Scottish Congregational Magazine 
are taken by the friends and supporters of the Congregational Union of 
Ireland, They are therefore increasing tkeir acquaintance with us. 
We shall do all in our power, by a comer oi our Magazine — The Irish 
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Chronicle” — to keep the claims of Ireland generally, and the operations 
of that Society in particular, before the minds of our readers. 

The Rev. A. King, of Cork, thus writes, in answer to a communica- 
tion of ours : — 


My Dea.u Sm, — It is with peculiar pleasure and most pleasing anticipations 1 
comply with your suggestion, i^thus introducing the “ Irish Chronicle” in connexion 
with your monthly editorial labours. It is in eveiy way proper and desirable that 
the proceedings of the Irish Congregational Union should be known to the Inde- 
pendent churches of Scotland. It is their daughter. It needs pre-eminently their 
sympathy and support. It has hitherto received no regular and permanent aid from 
them. They have not known, and therefore have not felt for the peculiar difficulties 
of its position. It has no organ of its own. Its case and claims require to be 
chronicled for the information of the British churches. The official and accredited 
records of British Non-conformity have been virtually, and some of them formally, 
closed against it. It is now in a ])osition that demands and deserves description 
and representation in the literature of our body. The condition of the Irish people’ 
and the claims and labours of the Irish Congregational Union, must have their organ 
in the Independent Prc^. Our Union has»been constituted and conducted after 
the model and upon the principles of youf own, as a Home Missionary Society ; 
and many of its difficulties have arisen from its uncompromising and undeviating 
adherence to those views of truth and duty, which you in Scotliyid regard as '^seu- 
tial to the health and integrity of local Congi’egationalism. 

Jt is therefore consistent, natural, gratifying, that the Irish Congregational 
Union should seek and receive the countenance and aid of the intelligent, indus- 
trious, and patriotic churches of Scotland ; and that in order to this, it shoi^d be 
publicly and regularly represented in |he pages of the Scottish Congregational 
Magazine. 

I rejoice, therefore, that I have been permitted, in the kind providence of God, 
to visit the Scottish churches, and to plead our Irish cause amongst them. And 
while deeply grateful for the kindness manifestK^d by many dear friends in Scotland, 
and greatly encouraged by their promises and proofs of sympathy, I can most truly 
say, I regard as one of the most gratifying results of my*visit, this plan, originated 
by your own suggestion, for having a small department for Ireland, connected with 
youi editorial labours in conducting the accredited organ of the Scottish churches. 

As 1 have undertaken that the Avishes of our friends concerning this arrmgement 
shall be complied with, I may venture to promise, that, in addition to the reports 
of missionary work, extracts from the journals of agents, and incidents of pastoral 
and evangelical labour, we will supply papers on religious and ecclesiastical subjects, 
historical sketches, and characterisfic notices, so as to present ^e state and claims 
of Ireland, and of our body in Ireland, in a vyiety of aspects ^nd relations before 
your readers. *• 

From this it may be confidently hoped, that your reackrs shall he made acquainted 
with “ Ireland as she is and induced to put forth vigorous efforts to make her 
“ what she ought to be.” • 

To you and to our other friends who recently expressed a deep and intelligent 
concern for the spiritual condition of Ireland, I beg to offej my best thanks. In the 
name of the Congregational Uni#n of Ireland, I thank our Scottish friends for their 
gifts and promises to our work. And once mdre affectionately urging upon them 
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th« apostolic appeal,— “Brethren pray for us, that the word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified, even as it is with you,” — I beg to subscribe myself, my 
dear Sir, yours most faithfully, in the bonds of Christian love and esteeem, 

* A. King. 

DESCRIPTION OF A MISSIONARY DISTRICT. 

The providence of God is forcing upon the attention of British Christians the 
condition and wants of Ireland ; and there is every reason to ho])e the time is not 
far distant when she will receive the sympatliy and help her case demands. We 
are convinced much of the neglect she has hitherto met with is mainly to be attri- 
buted to ourselves. We have not sufficiently made known her state, — we have 
allowed our brethren in England and Scotland to remain in ignorance of her neces- 
sities; and, therefore, the tlirice-told tale of heathen woes has wholly absorbed 
their thoughts. But a better state of things is springing up. Those who have 
visited the sister countries and laid before British churches our claims upon their 
consideration, have met with a sympathetic and liberal response. Information alone 
is wanting to excite on behalf of Erin’s sons a portion of the Christian zeal they 
have shown towards other lands. It is i)ro]>osed to furnish in the following paper, 
a few general statistics of the moral and religious condition of south-western Ire- 
land. ‘ 

The district wc are about to describe, including the counties of Cork and Kerry, 
lies within the province of Munster; and in beauty of scenery, industrial resources, 
and extent of population, is not belpnd any district of ^Ireland. It is bounded 
tow'ords the north by the counties of, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford; on the 
east by the Irish Channel ; and on the south and west by the long rolling waves of 
the Atlantic. The population, at the last census, amotmted in the county C^ork to 
§54,118, and in Kerry to 293,880, making a total of 1,147,998. Of these, only 
215,768 could read and write; 91,979 could read merely ; and consequently 840,251 
could do neither. And if such be the state of education, it can easily be imagined 
what must he the moral and spiritual condition of the j>eo}de. 

The Protestants form bht a veiy insignificant minority. They are principally 
confined to the towns, and in most places, for the last fifty years, have been, not 
only 'proportionally, but actually decreasing. We could name, for example, one 
town where, fifty years since, they wxrc tfie majority, but where now they number 
only,/?ae faviiUes^ whilst the population amounts to nearly three thousand. 

The Roman Catholic Church alone has done her duty in caring for the religious 
interests of this mass of immortal beings. jShe has in the county of Cork, 84 cha- 
pels; sujiplicd by 1 bishop, 33 parish priests, 46 curates, and a well trained band of 
the regular clergy. In Kerry there are 93 chapels, w ith 1 bishop, 43 parish ]>riests, 
44 curates, and the regulars. They have ^n almost every town, and in many coun- 
try parishes, their religious societies, Christian doctrine confraternities, and circulating 
libraries; and the priests arc active, vigilant, and self-denying in their exertions; 
setting an example worthy of imitation by those engaged in a more enlightened 
cause. , 

To evangelize this district, scarcely any thing worthy of a name has been done 
by Protestants. By all sects and parties, w ith pcrliaps one exception, it has been 
left in its darkness, uninstructed, uncared for. And unless extraordinary exertions 
are put forth, thousands must pass away without ever having the opportunity to 
learn those spiritual truths which alone can frijc their minds from the abject and 
degrading superstiAon hy*which they arc enslaved. 

The state of riio Established Chdrcli is too well known to need detail. Its im- 
potcncy and inefficiency have been published to the w'orld ; and the record will 
ever remain a testimony against the evils of state churches. It is true that in the 
extreme west of Kerry it boasts of having within the neighbourhood of Dingle 
eight hundred converts from Popery. But, without for one moment wishing to 
detract from the merit and reality of the w^ork, we feel it only just to say that, 
what x^al good has been effected there, wc arc convinced from personal inquiry 
has been effected by anagcncy extraneous to the Establishment — that is to say, by 
the agents of the Irish S)ciety— superintended inc^ped bj two pious clergymen, and 
patronised by the noble Lord of the Barony — who is a half dissenter. Would that 
Ireland had more such clergymen and more such lords ! But with this exception, 
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if it be one, the Established Church has done nothing, or worse than nothing. It 
hiw caused the name of Trotestantism to be associated in the minds of the people 
with all that is indolent, avaricious, and oppressive. And, notwithstanding its 
princely revenues, instead of making aggression upon Roman Catholicism, it has 
scarcely been able to retain its ground. * 

The efforts of the Presbyterian body arc of very recent date, and as yet have 
been but contracted. It has a church iu C in a somewhat respectable con- 
dition ; one recently revived in B , but still veiy small ; a promising interest 

at C , quite in its infancy ; and is making an attcmj)t with some prospect of 

success at F . To these must be added the cause at M , where there have 

been several conversions from Popery, and much good done under the ministry 
of an active and zcalotis young man w'ho preaches occasionally in the Irish 
language. But we believe this is all the Presbyterian Church has effected for this 
district. 

The Wesleyans,— all praise and Christian respect be to them, — arc the only 
body who have done any thing here tow^ards the spread of evangelical religion that 
deserves to be named. In most of the towns, and some of the villages, they have 
meeting-houses ; and whatever of spiritual life and of Christian character and zeal 
are to be found amongst the poorer Protestants of the south, must be mainly 
attributed, under God, to their zcalogs and untiring efforts. In connexion with 
most of tlicir cliajicls they hsive schools, and in two or three places day schools. 
But still they have deemed their Mission to be principally if not solely to the 
Protestants. The Roman ('Jatholic mass of the people they have left almost un- 
touched. Ill the face of bitter opposition they have laboured to give life to Pro- 
testantism, and God has blessed their labours! But they have not as yet been able 
to extend tlicir exertions beyond it. And alifH for those w^lio dwell beyond I • 

The Congregationalisls are^the smallest and weakest of all the evangelical 

bodies. They have an old Established Church at C ; a small one at M , 

recently taken under the care of the Irish Congregational UnioTi j one at T , 

ready to expire, under the shadow of another society, and a general agent engaged 
by the Congregational Union twelve months since, wlio extends his labours over 
the greater part of this district. • 

Such arc the affecting aspects of Cork and Kerry — such is their spiritual destitu- 
tion. There arc indeed two or three minor sects, to which we have not alhvled. 
But they are so small, tlicir number is jiot worth taking into the account. The 
pcoiile— tlie ihousanckf arc left, or have been left, in all their ignorance to the 
almost undisputed control and dominion of the Romish Priesthood. A consider- 
able number, who reside in the wilder and more mountainous districts, and upon 
the sea coast and the islands wliicli .surround it. can sj^eak only the Irish language, 
and therefore require a peculi.ar agency. A jiious and devoted company of 
Scripture readers seem the only instrumentality adapted to tlicir case. The Irish 
Society (connected witli the Established Church) have •attempted something in 
this way ; but their labours cover only a small space, and would prove more 
effective WTre tlicir agents all pious men. 

From these general .statements wc trust our readers will be able to form some 
conception of the miserable condition of this district. But it must be seen ji order 
to make an adequate impression. The wretched mud cabins must be entered, and 
the inmates, clothed with rags and half-famishing, must be conversed with, in order 
to realize their s))iritual wants. The effects which a mind acquainted with the 
history of Roman Catholicism, in its rclati6n to the lower orders of society, would 
suppose likely to lie produced uj)on%n unenlightened and susqpptible people, are 
here fully developed. And a race of men wi^i fine capalTilities, and an aspiring 
natural genius, are prostrated and withered by the blighting supentition by which 
they are enthralled. * 

To their enlightenment the Irish Congregational Union has directed its attention ; 
and has, in the spirit of idiilanthropic Christianity, resolved thht the present gener- 
ation shall not pass away without an effort for its renovation. The details of •the 
plans it has adopted will be given elsewhere. It how only awaits the funds neces- 
sary to cony them out. And w'hero is the Christian, with the love of the Divine 
Saviour shed abroad iu his#heart, who will not come forward to aid in so holy, so 
benevolent a cause ? • j 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

' My Hear Slit,— A coupio of months ago I published a small pamphlet contain- 
ing the substance of certain “ Counsels,” which I tendered to the church under my 
pastoral care, in reference to the course which I deemed it most expedient for 
them to follow regarding the circulai* letter which had been addressed to them 
amongst the rest, by the pastors of the four churches in Glasgow, and the represen- 
tatives of the churches at Hamilton, Bellshill, Cambuslang, Ardrossan, and Bridge- 
town. The reasons by which I was induced to publish that pamphlet are stated in 
a note prefixed to it ; and they still appear to be of suflScient weight to justify the 
step I so took. From various parts of the country, however, I have recently received 
communications, from which I have learned with grief that uses have been made of 
that pamphlet which I never contemplated, and which seem to me to render it 
necessary for my own sake that I should ofier some disclaimer of what I under- 
stand has been attributed to me. Will you, then, favour me with a few lines for 
this purpose. 

1. I am told it is said that sirn'c April lastf I have changed my views in reference 
to the doctrine of dhine influence in*thc conversion of sinners. This I declare to 
be untrue ; and I defy any man to prove it. What I held in April last, I hold 
now; viz., that the doctrine of divine influence as taught by what are called 
Moderate Calvinists, is the doctriq,e of scripture, the* doctrine of enlightened 
philosophy, and the doctrine of the Congregational Churches of Scotland as such 
from the first until now\ 

• 2!T I am told it *s said that I am now prepared to co-operate with Messrs. Kirk, 
Ferguson, Mather, and their adherents as brother ministers. This is a grand 
mistake. So far is this from being true, that had my opinion been followed, these 
individuals had long ere this time been deprived by their brother ministers (the 
onl^ competent authorities in my opinion in such cases,) of that rank and office 
which by the imposition of the hands of fhesc ministers in ordination they receive. 
The grand error from the beginning, in my humble opinion, has consisted in making 
that a church question which ought only to have been a ministerial question. There 
is surely a mighty diffcrenci betwe^en the conditions of church fellowship, and the 
conditions of ministerial standing. 

3. I am told it is said ^hat I regard t|}e opinions taught by Mr. Kirk and his 
coUeagues as harmless. I am not prepared to say so. In one sense, perhaps, they 
may ; for if there be any truth in the old adage, “ de non apparentihus et non exis- 
tentibus eadem est ratio” one may truly say, that these are as harmless as if they 
did nof exist at all ; for I would defy any man to find out from any thing these 
gentlemen have written, what their peculiar opinions really are. Assuming, how- 
ever, that their views incline to Arminiginism ; i. e., that if they understood them- 
sdves they would be Arminians, I do not thinl^such views harmless. But I cannot 
think them so hartiful,>fis that our churches must needs make the non-holding of 
them a term ofcoihmunion. I am^surc had Richard Watson, or Arminius himself, 
been alive now, and were they to seek fellowship with my church, the admission of 
them would be a grqiater benefit to us than it would be to them. I remain, yours 

evej^truly, • ^ W. Lindsay Alexandeb. 

Edinburgh, 13^ Dec., 1645. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF W. E. PHILIP, MISSIONARY. 

( Continued front page 8 ) 

Tit« time Laving now come when Mr. Philip had to enter on the 
proper work of a missionary, he loft Cape Town, and spent a few months 
in visiting the different misqjonary stations. When the long process of 
preparation through which, in the Providence of God, he had to pass is 
considered, it must bo interesting to ascertain the impressions produced * 
on his mind in the course of his tour. In a letter to the writer he says, 
“I cannot give you any adequate description of* what the missionary 
work has effected in this colony. I have been Surprised with all that 
I have seen ; and so entire a change upon the character of a people tin 
so short a time, has not, I think, be^ witnessed in the history of the 
world. Most of the members of the church meet together in the chapel 
every morning before day -light for prayer, and every evening a meeting 
is conducted by the missionary. Since I have sqen the prosperity of the 
missionary work, I can from my heart say, that I would not exchange 
it for the best bishoprick in England or Scotland. But I cannot convey 
to you my views and feelings with ’regard to the* glorious work in a 
letter. I only wish you were out here to see for yourself, then would 
you believe.” 

Having completed his survey of several of the stations, he remained 
for a few months at Cambria, which was then the out station of Hankey, 
where he was permanently located. Immediately on his arrival at 
Cambria, the small-pox broke out among the people, and he had above 
twenty patients continually oh hit hands. He treated th^ni all homoeo- 
pathically^ and was so successful, that he only lost a of jiis patients, 

whereas, in other places, there was the fearful mortality of The 

poor people suffered great distress, as during this sickness they had been 
unable to get work among the farmers, and three or four*deaths jDCOurred 
iVom the want of proper nourishment in^eir convalescent stat^. He 
had applications for food every day, anoV in many cases, so far as his 
means permitted, he had to feed the sick, which, of course, was attended 
with difficulty. The droii^ht ^ich caused the famine continued for two 
years after his removal to Hankey, and entailed much misery on tho 
New Series. — Yol. YI. D 
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people, while it compelled mauy of them to leave the station, and there- 
by took them beyond the reach of his missionaiy labours. These cir- 
cumstances deeply affected his benevolent heart, and he set his mind to 
devise some means of alleviating evils which told so sadly alike upon 
spiritual and temporal well-being. He could not bear the idea of con- 
fining his labours to two or three hundred poverty-stricken and de- 
pressed people. Nothing can be done in that part of the colony without 
irrigation, and this led him to consider the practicability of getting more 
ground put under water. He accordingly formed a water-course which 
was carried in many parts through the solid rock, and thus brought under 
cultivation a very extensive and valuable piece of ground. Perceiving, 
too, the advantage of turning the Gamtoos river over several hundreds of 
acres of the most fertile land, to which naturally it had no access, he 
was struck with the happy idea of piercing the mountain itself, which 
separated the soil from the stream. The conception once formed, ho 
entered on its execution. IMention has been made of his early daring, 
and of the somewhat too .independent spirit in which ho latterly in- 
dulged. But mark the providence of God in locating him where a 
directing mind, and a mind conscious of its own powers, was alone 
fitted to carry out an undertaking so vast, as to cut a tunnel of 780 
feat in length, and about six feet high, and foar wide, through solid 
rock. The Hottentots had never seen suqh a work before, nor been 
engaged in any mining operations. He infused his own spirit into 
•thbm, and gof them to continue day and night at the liardest work, 
although they had to accustom themselves to tlie forced position, tho 
confinement, and tho 'night work, not to speak of the natural dread of 
being buried alive. !Rrotice has been taken of his education as a land- 
sujveyor. All his measurements proved so accurate, that the parties 
from opposite sides met exactly ^n the middle. For sixteen months 
did he continue unostentatiously labouring, till at length on the morn- 
ing of the 14th June, 1844, his perseverance was crowned with suc- 
cess, and he was deligj^ted at seeing the water rush out of the tunnel. 
The reader will find a full* account of its completion and manifold 
advantages in the last year’s Magazine, p. 42 — 44. 

This work, whicliVill remain arf an enduring monument to his abilities 
and philanthropy, being finished, he was glad to get a relief from the 
anxiety be had had regarding it, and paid a visit to his parents. It was 
a soflree of mutual comfort and enjoyment. They were cheered at the 
evident mellowing of bis character, the more simple dependence upon 
the influences of the Spirit, the casting off of speculative opinions he had 
imbibed at Glasgow, and tho simplicity of his style of preaching, in 
which all his intellectual powers wereoused to simplify truth as much as 
possible to the capacities of. the people. He told his mother that he 
found the style used by our Saviour was the most suitable to them, and 
that he had got more into the way of preaching from the parables or 
discourses of the Saviour. There was one address which he gave at the 
Wesleyan Anniversary whic^^roduced a most powerful impression upon 
all, particularly upon the misters. It gave a solemn tone to the meet- 
ing. He enlargeiJ on the necessity of the missionary living near to God, 
in order that he might find strength tp pro^cute his various labours. 
He described, in a most touching manner, the danger to which he was 
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exposed from the want of a religious atmosphere around him, from the 
secular affairs to which he was obliged to attend — from his own mind 
sinking to a level with the people; and being deeply convinced that it 
was only by living alone to God, and enjoying the influence of the Spirit, 
that he could rise above these temptations, ho entreated the prayers of 
the people for missionaries, that they might be preserved in a right state 
of feeling. A missionary, above all men, needs the prayers of the people 
of God. Constantly employed as Mr. Philip was, yet he keenly felt 
the separation from much loved friends. ‘‘ I enjoy,*' he says to a friend, 
“ many blessings in my family and in my work ; but you will easily 
comprehend me when I say, that the day often lags heavily with me. 
No society, no change, one dull monotonous round of duties and occur- 
rences, no one with whom we can interchange sentiments, nothing to 
stimulate the mind to action ; — books have lost their charm, from the 
loss of sympathy and communion of ideas fostered indeed by the remem- 
brances of the dead, but inherited and maintained only by intercourse 
with the living,” The chastening of his mind is beautifully seen in a 
brief allusion to the lamented death of •Mr. Morell Mackenzie. “ Above 
all his qualiheations as a scholar, he possessed, what in my opinion is 
without price, an eminently simple and humble spirit, and it is in this 
respect that I should more earnestly* cherish his remembrance as a 
friend.'* His parents were delighted at*his piety maturing for increased 
usefulness, never suspecting that he was ripening for heaven. 

He returned to Hankey with his comprehensive mind filled with plans 
for future labours. He had now room for five or six times tha popula- 
tion the land could maintain before, and every thing had to bo adapted 
to such an increased number, lie was anxious ^to erect a corn mill, as 
it was very much needed, and to cut roads to join the line of roa4 I'® 
Cape Town and Algoa Bay, then undertaken by Government. He had 
also in view to build a new chapel and schools. But while these under- 
takings occupied much attention, they were not carried on at the 
expense of the spiritual care and advancement of his fiock. Early in 
1844, his father, and his brother, Mr. Durant Philip, left the Cape for 
the purpose of visiting some of the stations. They were accompanied by 
John Fairbairn, a son-in-law of Dr.» Philip’s, a boy 5f unusual promise, 
and beloved by all for the sweetness of his disposition, and the superi- 
ority of his understanding. Ho was in his twelfth yeas. Tenderly 
beloved by his father, Mr. Fairbairn, he consented that, for the sake of 
improving bis health, be should be for a time under his uncle’s charge. 
When they arrived, they were much gratified by the spirit of progress 
manifested among the people, and with the peaceful and happy spirit of 
industry which pervaded themn They were exchangii|g their huts for 
well-built cottages, many of which are. finished, ^d ^ould do credit 
to any English village. It was interesting to see a conl^any of poor 
despised Hottentots taking their seats, on the Sabbath-day, with such 
order and devout demeanour in the house of the Lord, and listening 
with attention to the word of life. The tears were frequently seen 
streaming silently down the cheeks of tne men as Mr. P. expatiated on 
the wonders of redeeming love, and poured forth the rich stores of his 
powerful mind. In thiep dep^ment of labour he fdt the im^rtance of 
the very comprehensive course of reading which he had been privileged to 
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pursue, as he was enabled to preach oven for two hours at a time with- 
out wearying^ his audience. He had a regular meeting for inquirers, at 
which ho was accustomed to listen to them unburdening their minds, and 
it charmed his heart to see “ first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the car.’' Ilis father observed these promising indications 
of good with sincere delight — a delight which was much enhanced when 
he saw that occasionally his son was roused from his bed at midnight to 
meet with some sinner whose conscience had been awakened. 

On Sabbath the 29th of June, ho administered the Lord’s Supper at 
a station called Kruis Fontein,*' where Mr. Clarke labours, who writes 
thus regarding the service : — “ Mr. Philip administered the Lord’s Sup- 
per at this station to-day, and was particularly solemn and heavenly- 
minded in his addresses, and more than usually faithful to sinners, full 
of love and compassion. Mo slept in my house that night, and our 
hearts seemed somehow knit together, and our conversation on spiritual 
things.” 

After his father and brother left llankey, pJohu Fairbairn became an 
almost constant companion of Kis uncle in his walks to the tunnel, 
and in his study, where they were in the habit of reading together. 
On Tuesday morning, the 1st of July, immediately after family wor- 
ship, they, as they had often done previously, loft the house to visit 
the tunnel, which is about two ^milcs distant on the other side of the 
Gamtoos river. After spending two or three hours there, they left 
ti/bout one o’clock, in order to return home. About two o'clock, one of 
the people who had been in search of cattle came to the river side, and 
while looking about for the boat, saw a cap, and boots, and socks, which 
he recognised as Mr. Philip s, floating u})on the water ; and on looking 
mo 5 (B carefully, he discovered the boat full of water, with the edge just 
above the surface. Alarmed at thqsc circumstances, he ran immediately 
back to the tunnel, and having ascertained that Mr. Philip had been 
there and left, ho ma<lo all possible haste to discover whether ho had 
reached the village. I’herc his worst fears were confirmed, and a num- 
ber of the people (with IVLr. Kelly, the schoolmaster,) proceeded at once 
to the river side. All endeavours to find the bodies that night were 
unsuccessful, on accotint of the depth of the water, but drags having 
been made, they were both found next morning lying near one another, 
not farther .than eight yards from the shore. They were recovered 
without any blemish or injury, add appeared as if they had been in a 
calm sweet sleep. How the fatal catastrophe occurred no one can tell. 
On Friday, July 4tli, they were interred side by side in one grave, in a 
retired corner of the missionary garden, which Mr. P. had found so much 
pleasure in bo|utif 3 dng, and where lift was wont to meditate. The 
mournful oxclagiattens of the. people on the occasion were most har- 
rowing. Htf widow has been most graciously sustained, and still 
remains on the spot, where, to use her own heart-affecting words, “she 
can have more cotiimunion with the spirit of the deceased, where every 
thing beats the stamp of his character, than she could any where else, 
and that she was only half separated from him, while she could continue 
in the work which engaged the energies of his mind, and which she 
doubted not, lie lool^ed down upon from leaven." Many a pious heart 
will unite in commending ber and ber two little boy’s to tbe care of tbo 
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widow’s stay, and the father of the fatherless. It would touch the 
hardest heart to see the anguish of his bereaved dock lest she to6 should 
now leave them. They have often made tears to dow as they have 
plaintively uttered the woids, ‘‘The Lord has taken away our father, 
and our mother will leave us also, but wc must remain, what shall we 
do? The Lord will make it right.” 

The stunning suddenness of his removal adbrded no direct oppor- 
tunity for him to give utterance to his feelings in the prospect of dissolu- 
tion ; and in the absence of this it is truly gratifying that such ample 
testimony has been borne to the estimation in which he was hold. 
We do not sufficiently value our blessings till wc are deprived of them. 
“ Men of business and of the world,” writes Mr. James Head, “ declare 
him to have been an honourable man in all his transactions, and a gentle- 
man in sentiments and manners, as well as a consistent Christian and 
minister of the gospel. His poor afflicted people have spontaneously 
declared to me, with ej^es streaming with tears, and hearts heaving with 
distress, that they had now lost tfieir bq^t friend, father, and benefactor. 
One man said, ‘Sir, taking every thing into consideration, viewing Mr. 
Philip’s usefulness in connection with the cause of God, the prosperity 
of this place, and the j^rcsent and cterm^ welfare of the people, I would 
rather, though I dearly love my childrew, have lost one of them thhn 
our beloved pastor. He wjfs strict (he continued) as it respected worth 
and moral conduct, both among the people generally and ju the membora* 
of the church, Imt he had a kind and feeling heart ; he had the heart of 
the lion with that of the lamb !’ ” 

The writer refrains from much couiinent on •the preceding sketch. 
Readers will make tlicii* o^\n rclh'ctions, and ho trusts will ren]» profit 
from considering the brief career of Mr. Pliili]). He gave himself up* to 
the work. In Juno 1841, writing to* his mother-in-law, he sayjs, “We 
would like very much to see the faces of our old friends again, but this 
is no world for wasting time in holiday jaunts, and the improbability of 
seeing you again this side of the grave, scgins eVen greater now than it 
appeared at the time of parting. Man is a very peculiar animal ; let 
him migrate wlici’c he will, he soon makes iutcrestf* to occupy him, and 
fix him w’hcro he had chosen his new locality. I am in the moral world 
awakening aflcctioiic-, and in the physical planting trees, both of which 
1 perceive will only prove tics to bind iiio for life to the place of my 
exile.” His being bouud to that place was for a brief space of time. 
Activity was his life hero, it will ho so where ho now is. The repose 
and rest of heaven have in them nothing like sluggish indolence. “ His 
servants serve him.” Wo mcvirujiis departure from a most inviting field 
of usefulness, hut wo sec not the glorious field of sori^c in which he now 
acts a part It is looked upon as an lionJurahlc thing for«ii soldier to 
step into the post just filled a moment before by the friend wlio lies dead 
at his foot. Let young men who know the Lord fill ug the gaps which 
are frequently made in the mission field. They may thereby lc#e,oppor- 
tunitios of amassing wealth after many years plodding in business ; they 
may thereby lose much of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life which, iQ our day, fashionable Chrisfians gratify them- 
selves with ; they may therebjf deprive themselves of the moans of rising 
to distinction in any of the liberal professions : — hut they may ho 
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honoured to send to gloi^ wealth in the form of saved souls, an enduring 
substance ; they will enjoy the communion of God in their pilgrimage, 
and rise to the lofty distinction of immortality — that of shining as a 
star for ever' and ever. Mr. Philip might have continued at the sea till 
able to retire, and pass the remainder of his days as a wealthy ship- 
owner ; he might have followed land-surveying, and, ere this time, might 
have been high in influence at the Cape in that line of business ; and he 
might, had he chosen, have been engaged in the medical profession in 
the metropolis of Britain, and doubtless would have risen to eminence ; — 
but he suflered the loss of all things, and did count them but dung that 
he might win Christ, and be found in him.” If ever a lingering regret 
came across his bosom that ho bad thus relinquished the world’s paths to 
wealth, pleasure, and distinction, that thought perished in the river, and 
ere his earthly tenement was raised from it, his soul had joined in the 
chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb his ideas of having made a sacrifice 
had fled ; and, ravished with the sublimities of the land of light inacces- 
sible and full of glory, he had recounted the wilderness scones through 
which he had travelled homewards, and been satisfied that he had been 
guided in the “ right way to the city of habitation.” Reader, art thou 
a pious young man ? has thy Gq^ granted unto th 9 e mental power? what 
ar6 you doing ? Will you remain at a secular pursuit when heathen 
lands call for Missionaries ? Can you do so with a clear conscience ? 

^Realise your pgsition, circumstances, responsibilities. Ask guidance from 
God. Make conscience of the matter, and confer not with flesh and blood. 

Glasgow. D. R. 


* LUKEWARMNESS. 

Many who are blessed with a religious education, for a time they 
neglect or stifle the convictions which they occasionally experience, are at 
length awakened to serious cqncem respecting their souls, see the neces- 
sity of attending to religion more than they have done, and begin to bo 
in some measure earnest about their souls. And then, if they have not 
done so before, they make a profession of religion. 

Many others, who have not received a religious education, come at 
somo^period in their histoiy to be awakened to concern respecting salva- 
tion ; they see things in another light than they were wont to do ; they 
turn from sins to which they were addicted ; they attend to duties which 
they neglected, and think about Christ and salvation. Trusting now 
that they have, come to the Saviour, theyjtoo enter on a profession of 
religion, if they haj^e not done so before. 

In many cades, however, this lively concern gradually subsides, and 
they become lukewarm. They do not turn away from religion alto- 
|g;ether, but theii; heart is not in it ; they do not make it a serious busi- 
ness, apeimind it as their grand concern. May not this be the case with 
many who read this paper ? 

It is intended then to consider the common causes and the evils of this 
lukewarm state of tnind. 

I. The causes of lukewarmness. 

1. There is reason to fear that a common cause of lukewarmness is 
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the want of conversion. Many of such persons as we have referred to, 
though they have been aroused to serious concern, and when they thought 
of Christ and the invitations of the gospel, have had some hope, and even 
joy, have rested satisfied without that real faith in Christ which produces 
an entire change of soul. The understanding was partially enlightened, 
the conscience touched, the affections impressed, but the will was not 
renewed. They have not come to Christ that they might have life. 
Such persons could not but become lukewarm. Outward causes may 
contribute to this result, but, even without outward causes, the natural 
issue must be, that not having spiritual life they droop and wither. 
Henceforth they may have the form of godliness, and nothing more. 
Professors, are you lukewarm? Take care! Perhaps you are un- 
converted. 

2. Another common cause of lukewarmness is false security^ connected 
with mistaken views of the nature of the Christian course. The language 
of the Bible is “ Fight the good fight of faith ; lay hold on eternal life.” 
‘‘ Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” “ He 
that ondureth to the end shall be savefi.** “ If any man draw back, my 
soul shall have no pleasure in him.** The Christian course then, according 
to the word of God, is a course of vigorous activity from first to last. 
Religion calls for seribus concern all albng, — for lighting against enepiies 
within and without, — for pressing on to the end. But many do not con- 
sider the subject in this light. They connect together faith in Christ at 
conversion and heaven at death, and leave out of view’all the ardwoMe 
course between. And thus, after some concern about their souls at first, 
and a hope that they have entered the strait gate, and passed from death 
to life, they imagine that they are safe now for* eternity, and may pro- 
ceed at ease ; that there is no necessity for the same watchfulness .and 
concern as at first. Overlooking aU the warnings in the word of God 
about difficulties and temptations, and the need of diligence to the end, 
they think that all is right with them now, and never can be wrong. 
Some, ill this way, settle down in a careless profession for life. These 
are unconverted. But even believers ar6 in danger of settling here for 
a time, till God arouse them anew. Are any, who read this, lukewarm 
through trusting in something that is past ? Frieflds, consider the warn- 
ings in the word of God. Nothing past will avail you without present 
PAJT n and present active holiness. 

.3. The last cause of lukewarmness which wo shall mention* is, the 
languid example of fellow-professors. Professors of religion have a 
mighty influence on each other. They meet together and hear each 
other*8 conversation, and mark each other’s spirit. They observe also 
the common way in which* all •professors around jire ^ting. Now all 
this is very much fitted to impress the sojil. If the professors with whom 
wo are more immediately connected were very spiritualljt minded, and 
eminent for vital godliness, their example would serve to quicken us and 
keep us from being lukewarm. And if in addition to this we found that 
very many professors around us were very holy and devout jlbisons, this 
would afiect us in an extraordinary degree, and stir us up to diligence. 
But is this nearly the real state of things ? We {par that among our- 
selves there is too much foemality, without much spirituality of soul, 
and ardent devotedness to God. We believe that we are not singular in 
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this respect, but that the most of professors around us are lukewarm as 
it regards vital godliness. Now this has an awful effect. There is 
much here to deaden the soul. Where some holy fire exists, the chilling 
influence of ccld professors is in danger of extinguishing it. And where 
there is a want of ardour, there is nothing here to arouse by exhibiting 
the deformity and hideous nature of lukewarmness. Professors are ready 
in this way to keep each other in countenance, and thus the sin advances. 
This is an awful consideration. May each professor bo concerned for 
his own soul, and anxious also that ho may not swell the current of luke> 
warmness by his example. 

II. We proceed to notice the eoils of lukewarmness in religion. 

1. This sin is the most inconsistent thing in the world. Every thing 
in religion calls for ardour and energy. Look at the Son of God sojourn- 
ing in this world for our sakes. Was there lukewarmness in his soul 
towards us when he was sweating in Gethsemane ? Was there luke- 
warmness when ho bore our sins in his own body on the tree? Did not 
ardent love animate him in all that he did and suffered? Will that 
Saviour then acknowledge cold afld languid feelings on our part? Can 
it be religion to spend days in the form of ordinances without our souls 
glowing in them, and to have rare and lifeless thoughts of Jesus on other 
occasions ? Again, look at the ^ikewarm professor p^aying^ lie pleads 
for the pardon of sin, for eternal life, and for all the blessings of heaven, 
with scarcely an earnest desire for the mercies he asks ; when prayer is 
dhded he scarcely remembers what he was praying about, and afterwards 
he scarcely thinks about the subject. How inconsistent ! Did over a 
criminal petition for his life in this way from an earthly sovereign ? 
Again, look at the lukewarm professors spirit as it regards heaven and 
helh He believes that there is a state of happiness beyond the grave 
for some ; happiness that will satisfy the soul to the utmost, and last as 
long as the immortal spirit. He believes that misery beyond the grave 
will bo experienced by others, — misery beyond conception dreadful — 
misery that will last as long as sin shall continue to deserve it. He be- 
lieves that one or other of th6so two states is not far remote from him, 
is near him, is just before him. And religion means that he must flee 
from the one and press to the other. Yet he takes the thing in a calm 
and an indifferent way. He is less concerned about it than about his 
worldly plans and prospects. How inconsistent! Readers, let us be 
aroused. Lukewarmness is awful. 

2. Lukewarmness is an insidious evil. Natural consumption is a 
fatal disease, yet how often is it far advanced before the patient believes 
that he labours under it ? So is it here. The Laodiceans actually 
imagined that tf’iey vero prospering in nolihess, at the very time when 
Christ said, that on account of •their lukewarmness he was ready to spue 
them out of fiis mouth. This was fearful : but the same evil is con- 
nected with the same sin still. As we have said, there is reason to fear 
that many profeefisors are at this day lukewarm ; going the round of 
ordinandes without much humility, much spirituality, much fear of sin, 
much love to Christ. But how few see that they are lukewarm? 
They may bo sensible that lukewarmness prevails, but they are not con- 
scious of it in themselves. Thus the disease goes on, because not 
observed* Open sin would bo noticed, and would startle professors; 
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but this is a latent, lurking malady, and therefore it is singularly 
dangerous. Readers, let us examine ourselves. For the last month 
have we prayed much in secret, and have our prayers been warm and 
devotional ? Or has it been otherwise ? Are we lukewaltn or not ? 

3. Lukewarm professors will perish, if they continue in this state. 
Christ has said, “ Because thou art lukewarm, I will spue thee out of 
my mouth." — If we saw the pit of wo open at present, what would be 
the character of multitudes, perhaps of the most, who enter into it from 
our land ? That of persons, who had read, and heard, and prayed, 
and gone all the round of ordinances, but who were lukewarm. Awful 
thought ! 

Let every reader then be stirred up. Let none rest without spiritual 
life. Let the diligent be more diligent. Let fire and energy appear in 
our religious exercises and in all that we do for Christ. j rp 


INDEPENDENCY NDT ISOLATION. 

Few things have contributed more to retard the progress of our deno- 
minational principles of church polity, \lian an ignorance or misunefter- 
standing of their true character and relations. By many they are 
regarded as essentially hostile to real and profitable union among the 
respective churches which hold them ; and not unfrequehtly when thos'e 
churches have been co-operating tow'ards the attainment of a general 
good, has the charge of a departure from ouy principles been made 
against us. Whether the manner in which the co-operation of inde- 
pendent churches has in every instance been carried on, and whethei^the 
objects aimed at by their united eflorts have always been such as supply 
no just grounds for that charge, is another question. What wo are at 
present concerned to show is, that the independency of separate churches 
can bo maintained, and yet those churches enjoy the most entire and 
cordial intercourse with each other : — O"!-, in other words, that Inde- 
pendency is not necessarily Isolation . . 

That the churches which wore formed and nursed by the apostles of 
Christ, managed each its own afiairs of worship, instruction, and dis- 
cipline, without the arbitrary interference of the members or office- 
bearers, either singly or conjointly, of any other church, and thal; each 
separate congregation of Christians was called, and regarded as an entire 
church, arc facts attested in the New Testament records, and admitted 
by ecclesiastical historians jof all denominations, Episqopalian, Presby- 
terian, Romanist, and even Infidel. It will here bje siSticient to estab- 
lish the independency of the early chftrehes, merely* tg refer to the 
fact, that the apocalyptic epistles addressed to the seven chi&ches in Asia 
Minor, contain difierent charges made against each church respectively, 
without a solitary allusion to any supremo ecclesiastiSal hea^ or court, 
which, had such existed in that province, would have been as deserving 
of reproof as the several communities under its jurisdiction. But each 
of the seven churches is charged separately, (and vk never find mention 
made in the New Testamont%)f more than one congregation of Christians 
existing in the respective places named in these epistles,) therefore, each 
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chnrcli was amenable for the state in Which its doctrine, discipline, and 
practice, were found, and it could only in justice be so, b^ having within 
its own assembly the means by which these could be maintained in their 
purity; and if so, then each church must have been without the inter- 
ference of any other body in the management of its own internal affairs. 
And that is all we mean by the Independency of a church. 

But though each separate church was competent to conduct its own 
concerns within the pale of its own membership, still there was nothing 
in its principles of government to prevent it from associating with other 
churches; and in its doctrines there was much which naturally led to 
associate with others. These doctrines breathed and inculcated a spirit 
of love to every disciple of Christ, which could only be shown by visi- 
ble intercourse ; and the enjoined maintenance and propagation of those 
doctrines presented an object sufficiently definite and grand for a union 
of churches to be formed and continued. Indeed, a union of churches 
for any other object could not exist, without either compromising their 
principles of Independency, or steppftig beyond the spiritual bounds 
within which Christ has prescribed his kingdom. And such a union is, 
by the arrangements of providence, and the social and benevolent prin- 
ciples of Christianity rendered imperative. There are some churches 
whose members are few and pqSr, and who, therefore, could not enjoy 
divine ordinances, and present to the locality around them the light, and 
the purifjnng and uniting influence of the gospel, unless aided by 
^vealthier brethren. And there are some churches whose members have 
the means, beyond supporting the gospel among themselves, of helping 
others, and therefore, could not show the brotherly love of Christianity, 
unless they assisted their poorer brethren in maintaining the truth in 
their neighbourhood. Nor is the expression of this fraternal affection 
and confidence confined to pecuniary aid, but is shown also in asking 
and giving counsel in matters of a perplexing character, and in recom- 
mending and receiving members from each other on the testimony of 
the church from which they came. An association of churches for such 
objects as these, can exist, without in the least degree interfering with 
their internal and independent government. The principle of such an 
association is found among the churches which the apostles formed and 
directed in all their useful operations. Hence, we read in 2 Cor. viii. 19, 
of Paul sending to Corinth to receive aid for the poor churches in J udea, 
one “ who was also chosen of the churches to travel with this grace.” 
This shows that the churches in Macedonia associated with each other, 
inasmuch as they chose the same- person to carry the bounty of all the 
churches to Judea, and did not send a separate messenger from each 
church ; and it%lso evinces their intercourse with the churches in Judea 
in transmitti^ 'thither pecuniary help. 

The same'principle of union appears in the church in Antioch send- 
ing a deputation to the church in Jerusalem respecting the continuance 
of the hi^es of thb Mosaic economy; and the deliverance of the church 
whose (Srection was sought, along with that of apostles and elders, also 
shows the connection in which these churches stood to each other. The 
brethren in Antioch evince their confidence in the superior knowledge of 
their Jewish brethren, forming the church ki Jerusalem, on the matters in 
question; and the latter manifest their deep interest in the prosperity of 
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the former, and through them, in all the Gentile churches, by giving the 
question their most devout consideration, and availing themselves of the 
help of inspired men in coming to a decision. There was in this, the 
recognition of a tie between these Christian communities sufficiently pal- 
pable and strong to prove that they were not isolated though indepen- 
dent churches. 

When Apollos was about to leave Ephesus “ to pass into Achai^ 
the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him;'* and on this 
commendation ho was received. Acts xviii. 27. This brings out the 
good understanding existing between the church in Ephesus and the 
church in Corinth. An understanding founded on mutual confidence in 
each other s piety, as manifested in a strict adherence to those great 
doctrines of faith, and those pure principles of government which were 
given them by inspired apostles. The church in Corinth might have 
examined Apollos for themselves before receiving him, bttt such a proce- 
dure would have betokened a want of confidence in the purity of their 
Ephesian brethren's fellowship ;*and consequently there could have been 
no real union betwixt these churches. But the orethren in Achaia act- 
ing as they did, demonstrated that they were linked to Ephesus by 
bonds of confidence and love which wore a visible and definite shape. 

That independent churches of the same faith and order should unite 
to support and spread their principles, is thus not only shown from the 
spirit and injunctions of the doctrines of Christ, and the varied allot- 
ments of providence, but is also inculcated by positive example in scrip- 
ture. It is true, there is no prescribed form in the New Testament, 
which such an association of churches shall take^but there is exemplified 
the principle of it; and in wdiat form soever that principle may be 
embodied, its functions are necessarily defined and bounded by the wery 
nature of the polity of the churches*forming the union, and by the limits 
which Christ has set to the province of his spiritual kingdom on the 
earth. Such churches can neither seek nor sanction any interference 
with the internal management of each other* s«afiairs, by associating for 
the object of upholding their principles; Ibecause such interference would 
bo a palpable and culpable frustration of the very design of their union. 
Nor does such a union require any surrender of right or privilege on the 
part of the churches constituting it, beyond what scripture requires of 
individual Christians iif joining a church, or what is, from the very 
nature of the case, needed in order to confer greater benefit on the 
parties forming the union. It is no sacrifice of right and privilege for 
a church to receive memhers on the testimony of another church, in 
whom it has confidence, or, to refuse their admission when they can pro- 
duce no certificate of character from the church ^jn ^ose communion 
they last were. Nor is it so for one chflrch to answer ftaXisfactorily any 
inquiries made by another church with whpm it holds fellowship, as to 
the truth or falsity of a rumour, that the former has departed from those 
principles to uphold and spread which was the object *of their« union, and 
the faith of which is the sole foundation of all their Christian intercourse. 
Neither is it .a compromise of Christian liberty for an erring church to 
accept and profit by the faithful and afiectionato expostulations «f a 
sister church. And this is%ll the surrender that is required; which is 
virtually a giving up of no privilege, but is a receiving of invaluable 
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favour. The adage, “ Union is strength,** holds good in this case also. 
How many weak but worthy churches have been upheld and gladdened 
— ^how many abler ones have been honoured and blessed — and how much 
good has been'^done to perishing sinners, by the adoption and working 
out, by the churches of our denomination in Scotland, of this principle of 
union, exemplified in the scripture history of the primitive disciples! 
Comparatively few and feeble as our churches are, they would have been 
more so had they not at an early period of their history formed an asso- 
ciation by which their sympathies with each other were more fully drawn 
forth, — receiving a more tangible form, and giving a stronger practical 
expression than they could otherwise have done. It is the bounden duty 
of our churches to cultivate a closer acquaintance with each other, and 
to show a deeper interest in each other’s welfare. The spiritual health, 
activity, and concord which would spring from such sympathy would be 
such as, under* the divine blessing, would enable each church more 
efilciently to spread the gospel in the regions around it, and to bear 
unflinching testimony to the purity of Its scriptural principles of com- 
munion ; and by the fellowship and co-operation of the whole of our 
churches in this good work, a practical demonstration would be given to 
all of the truth, that Independency is not Isolation. r S I 


' ^ THE EQUITY OF THE SINNER’S DOOM. 

“That every mouth may be stopped.” — Kom. iii. 19. 

It is important to show the equity of the sinner’s condernriation, on tin' 
ground of the divine law, and quite independently of the go'^pcl. 

This is necessary in order to exhibit the freeness of grace in tlic justi- 
fication of those who believe. If the sinner’s condemnation bo not 
equitable, his justification cannot be free. The apostle’s object in this 
passage, then, is not merely to prove the awful fact that all men have 
sinned, but also to teach that the transgression of the law of God 
deserves the condemnation to *wdiich it exposes. And thus his way is 
cleared for stating the gospel method of justification, 19 — 21 verses. It 
majr often be found that a man will admit the fact that he is a sinner, 
while he demurs to the equity of his condemnatioff; instead of submissively 
acknowledging that he deserves to die because he has sinned, he opens 
his mouth in self-justification; and so long as this is the case, he will not 
rightly entertain the gospel. 

We propose to argue the case with such an individual, with a view to 
convince him, by^the Housing of God, that ho has no proper reason to 
exclaim against tlie equity of hiS sentence. 

In the first 'place, — You cannot plead ignorance of the law. If 
an accused person could show that ho had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted ^with the law, with the violation of which he was charged, 
the plea would be good. But this cannot bo said even of the heathen, 
(i. 32,) and still less of those who know the written law, (iii. 19). It is 
adiftitted that there is^much ignorance concerning the law of God. But 
this ignorance is wilful, and therefore criAtinal. And how many are 
there who are not ignorant ? 
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Again, — You c annot plead a want op perspicuity *in the re- 
ciUiiiEMENTS OF THE LAW. It fs necGssary that laws should be free from 
obscurity and ambiguity, and in so far as they are unintelligible, crimi- 
nality is lessened. It cannot be said that the commands of jjod are hard 
to be understood. They are not only lev^el to our understanding, but 
conscience assists us in ascertaining their meaning, (ii. 14). 

Again, — You cannot plead a want of rightful authority in 
THE Lawgiver. If you could show that He has not a right to command 
you, it would excuse your disobedience. But the authority is supreme and 
iin (questionable. It is such as not only to take away all excuse, but also 
to manifest the evil and Jiemousness of transgression. The obligations 
under which we lie to love, honour, and obey God, are so great that the 
conduct which violates them has in it a criminality that cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Again, — You cannot plead that wiiictt God RECiUiREs is unrea- 
sonaule. I'lie sum of His requirement is that you love Him supremely, 
and your neighbour as yourself. ,Is this unreasonable in itself? If wo 
refer more particularly to the things enjoined or prohibited, is there 
one thing enjoined which, in its own nature, ought to have been pro- 
hibited or forbidden, which ought to have boon commanded ? “ Where- 

fore the law is holy, aud the commandment holy, and just, and good.** 
But it may be objected that, though riglit enough in their own nature, 
the things i nquired are unrc’asonable in degree. To this we reply, Goci 
does not rciquire more than is due to Himsedf, or more •than man luUL 
'-trength to render; IMark xii. 30, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
witli all thy strength.” But this docs not mean our moral strength or 
inclination. It would bo a strange law which accommodates itself to our 
incliuutions. Oar strength means our faculties and powers, and it is 
right that thcfro should be the measure of our duty. 

Again, - You cannot plead your depravity as an excuse. It is 
admitted that man is so entirely depraved that ho never will obey the 
law of God, and it is allowed that this depravity is inherited. It is 
thought by many to excuse transgression. • The?subjcct is not without its 
difficulties. Iffiat it does not, however, constitute a sufficient plea, may 
appear from the following considerations If an injury be ?5o?- 

untary, this is what constitutes it faulty without reference to the origin 
of the inclination. It q|pnot be denied that all sin is voluntary. 
Secondly, Depravity is never represented in scripture as an excuse^ but, 
on the contrary, as showing the guilt of man. It is thus the apostle 
argues in this passage, proving the inexcusableness of men from the evi- 
dences of their depravity, (1 — 3 chapters). And, thirdly. When we 
receive an injury, we do not* regard the wicked disposit^pn of him who 
does it as an excuse, but as an aggravation of hi/ -fault. Depravity, 
therefore, cannot be pleaded as an excuse. • , 

Lastly, — You cannot plead that the motives to obedience are 
NOT SUFFICIENTLY STRONG. Wo mean, sufficient to bo proper to prevail 
on such a creature as man. Eternal life and eternal death, piissenting, 
on the one hand, all that is desirable, and on the other, all that is 
naturally the object of aversion, and in connexion with his everlasting 
existence, are motives than which we can conceive no&e more appropriate 
or powerful. If it be objecteef that the penalty is too great, the reply is. 
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if too great *to be endured, why is it not great enough to restrain from 
sin? 

Thus, then, every mouth must be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God, and if this be the case when the law has been but 
once transgressed, how is the conclusion strengthened when we think of 
the numberless and aggravated transgressions with which we are all 
chargeable ! ^ 

Dalkeith. — 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine, 


Sir, — As the Periodical placed under your superintendence is partly 
intended to illustrate and defend our denominational principles, I beg 
leave to direct the attention of your readers to a few brief essays on the 
following question : — 

Are Scottish Congregationalists in general^ faithful to their •professed 
principles^ 

This question has been suggested by a conviction that there is room 
for reformation, — I am aware that it refers to a delicate subject, and 
would therefore be glad to assure your readers that, in directing their 
attention to it, my object is not to criminate, but to produce reformation 
^hen that is necessary; in other words, to enforce the doctrine pre- 
sented to us in the following text: — ‘‘Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering; for he is faithful that hath promised.” Ileb. 
23- j. M. K. 


What are the distinctive principles of Congregationalists? — 

No. I. 

In order to hold fast the profession of our faith, it will be necessary 
to keep in memory the principles we do profess. Although we have no 
Confession of Faith composed by uninspired men, (the scriptures being 
our only standard,) our union and fellowship as churches, owe their 
existence to certain undersl^d and acknowledged principles, regarding 
which there is a mutual agreement. Our doctrinal sentiments are known 
to bo what are generally denominated evang^ical. In respect to these 
we aT*e essentially one with all who love theTLord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity ; and cordially willing to walk with them in love, (so far as we 
are agreed) without any compromise of principle, either on their part or 
on ours. The question proposed for discussion relates to the principles by 
which we are ^-iistinguished as Congregationalists. Among these, the 
following seem to itie the most essential. 

I. The cfudlifmtions requisite for church membership. That none 
but Such as appear to be new creatures in Christ Jesus — in other words, 
visible saints should have a place in the churches of Christ, is a principle 
whi6h wo esteem of very great importance. We neither pretend nor 
attempt to search the heart ; but taking the scripture for the test, and 
our Lord’s rule for our guide, (by their fruit ye shall know them,) we 
form our estimate df character. 

That the churches planted and watered by the apostles of Christ were 
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exclusively composed of visible saints, seems to us 'abundantly 
manifest, both from the Acts of the Apostles, and the inspired Epistles 
addressed by them to the churches. To recognise visible sinners as 
Christians, and -give them what are»called church privileges, we cannot 
but esteem Gl*iminal and cruel in the extreme ; and we f now nothing 
that has such an unhappy tendency to mar and prevent Christian union 
and fellowship. No consistent Congregationalist can countenance such 
conduct, in whatever denomination it may be exemplified. 

II The government which Christ has instiMed in his churches. We 
are aware th«it church government is subordinate to church purity — but 
it has a relative importance. The present imperfection of genuine 
Christians renders strict and impartial attention to it indispensably neces- 
sary; and eternity alone will fully manifest the fearful consequences 
which have resulted from substituting the inventions of men for the 
government instituted by Christ. 

It is difficult to conceive any thing more simple than the government 
which wo find exemplified in th^ primitive churches ; and as we know 
that that form was ordained by inspired apostles, we take it as our pat- 
tern, and we find it perfect and entire, wanting nothing. But in it we 
find no reference to any thing like ecclesiastical courts, supremo or sub- 
ordinate. On the contraiy, we find th^t those churches who had been 
regularly organised, were taught by the apostles to observe all thifigs 
which Christ had commanded without the interference of any other 
church or individual in the world. While there was union and co-op^ 
ation, and occasional fellowship exemplified among all the primitive 
churches as they had opportunity, there was nothing like combined legis- 
lation. The following statement published by the English Congrega- 
tionalists in 1658, will bo found correct: — Every particular society of 
visible professors agreeing to wajk together in the faith and order of 'the 
gospel, is a complete church, and has* full power within itself to elect and 
ordain all church officers, to exclude all oflfenders, and to do all other 
acts relating to the edification and well-being of the church.” 

The history of the legislation of ecclesiasticar courts, both Popish and 
Protestant, will go far to demonstrate that they are not of God. For 
the most part, but with few exceptions, it will be dbund to bo a history 
of clerical usurpation and lordly dominion over God’s heritage, utterly 
inconsistent with cordia^ undivided, and voluntary subjection to the 
authority of Christ. * 

III. The ordimnees which Christ has instituted in his churches. The 
only emblematical ordinances which we find sanctioned by the Now 
Testament, are Baptism and the Lord's Supper. The former of these 
is intended to represent the j(vor^ of the Divine Spirit ^ regeneration, 
the latter represents the death of Christy the only^dequate atonipient 
for sin. With few exceptions, Scottish Congregationalisfs •sj:eem it their 
duty and privilege to observe the Lord’s Supper every first-day of the 
week ; in other words, to commemorate the death in connection with the 
resurrection of their beloved Lord. It is generally admitted •tjia# this 
accords with the example of the primitive churches. When the dis- 
ciples met on the first-day of the week, a principal object for which they 
came together was to Isreak bread, ^e Acts xx.7. 1 Cor. x. 16, 17, 
and xi. 20. * 
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It is unnecessary to specify these ordinances which Congregationalists 
observe in common with their brethren of other denominations. They 
wish to bo found imitating that church regarding which we have the 
following honourable testimony ; — 1‘ And they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayers,” Acts ii. 42. A few remarks on the authority by which the 
churches of Christ are governed, will form the subject of our next essay. 
In the meantime, 1 would request the reader to listen to the following 
inspired aphorisms : — “ Prove all things : hold fast that which is good : 
abstain from all appearance of evil.” 


THE CHAPTER OF THE POETS. 

Our valued poetical correspondents have taken considerable license 
with regard to space. Even if we were at liberty to quarrel with that 
genus irritahile, wo have scarcely any disposition. Each piece is excel - 
lent — diverse from all the others — and the entire combination is such as 
we are proud to have it in our power to present to our readers. Wo 
hawe, therefore, changed the PoqI’s Corner into the Poet s Chapter.— Ed. 

A PASTOR’S MUSING. 

Golden crowns and royalties, 

Pass ye all before me ; 

SoeptCM-cd monarclis round me rise, 

Palaces arch o’er me! 

Fancy ! round me stretch a realm — 

Round me call my millions, 

And let conquest roof my helm 
With flauntiiif? war's i)avilions. 

Come, \ c bays of poets’ song, 

Let mo think ye’ve crowned me — 

Earthly glories in a throng 
Crou d and glitter round me ; — 

C(mie, but pass, — your bliss is hollow, 

Empty is your honour; 

Truer voice ray soul shall follow, 

Holier spells are on Tier. ^ 

Not with sceptre — not with chain, 

Rut with utterance burning. 

And with snatches from the strain 
Of the heavenly learning, 

I would hold the hearts of men 
While the Spirit healed thpm, 

■yCith God’s weapons gird, and then 
Peach theii hands to wield them. 

Let their souls rest on my words, 

Like flames upon Thine altar; 

Give me wings that glory-wards 
Shall lift them and not falter. 

Jesus! who didst hush the roar 
That round thee dared to gather, 

Thou didst say we should ^o more 
When thou wast with th^ father;— 
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Kneeling, weeping, lowly laid, 

Thy mantle let mo borrow,* 

Give me calm from heaven to spread 
Over hearts in sorrow. 

Where the soul at fears hath languished, 

Let my words alarm her. 

Let thy breath direct my shaft 
Through the bosom’s armour. 

When thy people n aiider, then 
Give me grace to guide them, 

To their rest beside thee, when 
Thou hast fully tried them. 

With love’s lamp through earth’s night buming, 

Loving, hoping, hasting. 

Daily learning, daily yearning 
For a fresh foretasting, — 

Kcej) the day-star bright in each. 

Till, its cartli-cloud riven, 

The stars that shone on earth to teach 
Shall shine to praise in heaven I 

• R. A. Vaughan. 


NEW YEAR’S HYMN FOR CHILDREN, FOR 1846. 
• • 

Strikes the clock 1 the tifrret bell 
Twelve tfines has its clang repeated, 

Tolling forth the Old Year’s knell, 

Telling that its hours are meted. 

Once agiiin our wondrous planet 
Has revolved around the sun — • 

Omvard still it speeds, nor can it 
FaubC, for a New Year’s begun. 

Winter, with fast darS’ning hours. 

Has been here ; and Spring has fled : 

Summer has been crowned with flowers — 
Autumn has the hungry fed — , 

« 

All the glory and the gladness 

They have witnessed, could not las^; 

All the wo and all thS sadness 

I’hcy have seen, at length are past ; 

All their lost and misspent time — 

All their sinful care and sorrow — 

Every unrepented crime, 

W asted past, and trifled morrow, — 

Have gone up far out of siglit. 

And stand bli^k upon the roll, 

Where the hand of God doth write 
Every sin of every soul. • 

When we stand before the throne, 

On the last and dreadful day, 

They shall claim us as their own, 

In their terrible array ; — 

Trembling, we shall then be taught 
All their sumless, vast amount ; • 

And foif even^ach idle thought, 

God will call us to account. 

New Series. — Vol. VI. E 
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Through the past year he has spoken, 
Saying, “ Let there be repenting, 

Or ye soon shall see a token 
I grow weary of relenting.” 

i'ear has been among the nations ; 

Famine, with his bony hand, 

Has writ down anticipations 
That with terror fill the land. 

Death, upon the pale horse riding, 
Filling every shore with w'eeping, 
Bound the earth in triumph striding, 
Has been out his harvest reaping. 

Lord, wo are a sinful nation. 

Old and young are sinful all ; 

Justly might thine indignation 
In its anger on us fall. 

Unto this year’s coming days 

AVe look forth with fcar and wonder , 
We may see thy lightning’s blaze. 

And the ear dx^iects the thundei. 

Only of thv mercy, is it 
We are here in life to-day ; 

With thy graco'aud pity, ^ isit 
Us, and guide us on our w ay. 

Hcavcnlv Fatlier, we adore thee. 

Seated on thy throne above ; 

In thy mercy, we im])lore thee. 

Fill our hearts with childlike love 

Godv thou Holy Spirit, teach ns 
To be holy like to thee ; 

May thy blessed influence reach us, 
And from bondage set us free. 

God ! thou great and glorious Saviour, 
Like to whom there is none other. 
Heed not our perverse beha\iour — 

Be to us an Elder brother. 

Thou, who in this world didst take 
jLiittlc children in thine arms, 

And with loving smile didst make 
Light of their unjust alarms. 

Thou who special love dost show 
To the lambs amongst thy flock. 
Lead us where the waters flow 
From the everlasting rock. 

On that rock may we be built, 

^On its firm and sure loundation, 
Washed fron^ every stain of guilt, 

And made sure of our salvation. 

we dll, throughout the year, 

^ Set our thoughts on things above, 
And find every sinful fear 
Cast away by perfect love. 

When the last new year is ending, 

'■ At the awful trumpet’s sound. 

And in clouds Christ is defending. 

May we all in joy be found — 
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With hi8 chosen people there, 

Standing oh the heavenward shore ; 

When the angel’s voice doth swear 
That time shall be no more. 

* U. U. 


DAVID. 

The sun was down ; the wan-faced moon uprose, 
Like the pale spectre of a former sun, 

Kcvisiting by night his wonted walk, 

And looking sorrow on the sleeping earth. 

The winds were not, — no sound was on the air, 
Which moved not, ns if loath to break the quiet 
Tliat now an all-pervading spirit seemed. 

Filling the universe. The desolate street 
Half* in deep shadow, half in brightness lay. 

And tlic light was more death-bke than the dark. 
Which seemed a place of refuge from the look 
Of the moon with hA* ever-staring eye. 

Within the sliade, and treading noiselessly — 

So noiselessly, his footsteps reached not 
The ear of Echo ; shivering in the silence — 

With ujigirt robe ICing David walked, but king 
Who would have deemed him now ? He started oft, 
And with quick look gazed fearfully around, 

As if that hand which erst the sceptre filled. 

Had grasped the hilt of the assassin’s blade, • 
And conscience, from its den of guilty thoughts, 
Had whispered to him what his fear mistook 
For sound, where sound was none. ^ 

And on ho went. 

Till he stept forth from out the shade, and stood 
Full in the moon’s cold light. On either cheek 
A tear-drop glittered, but he wept not now. 

His face was pale — ^pale like the silvery hair 
That shaded his high forehead, and as calm 
As the still radiance that enlightened it. 

Now that he trode not, waking ’mid the sleeping, 
Like solitary ghost among the tombs, 

And he had left the hathts of men, no fear 
Swept in dark shadows o’er his settled brow. 

Ills step was firm, and fixed purpose sat 
Upon his lips compressed ; but a slight quiver 
Betrayed at times the heart would not be still. 
Across his breast his folded arms were thrown, 

But they could not conceal the tide of sorrow 
That now and then would heave his bosom, with 
Half-checked, jconvulsivc motion; as the wind^ 
Arousing from its touch upon the deep, n 
Kaises with movement short, irregular. 

The restless water, quickly swelling, falling. 

In half-filled cave upon the oceanti-Bhore. 

And on he went, till o’er his head the moon * 

Cast on his path the thickly mingled shadows 
Of leaves and branches ; for the forest trees 
Now o’er him spread. They were far older than 
Their lorc^ that walked beneath ; but yet 81d age 
Had not cast hoiriness upon their heads, 

On which the moonbeams lay ; for man decays, 
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And generations fall, ere many things, 

Sprung like them from the earth, begin to feel 
The weight of years hang heavily upon them, 

And bow them* to the dust. 

But now the moon 

Shone cold and clear upon a monument. 

A lit light for the tomb. Who sleeps beneath ? 
Tis Absalom. Is this the pillar then 
He reared in youthful pride, to keep his name 
In long remembrance? No, ’tis but a heap, 

A careless heap of stones ; but yet his name 
Shall be remembered — and with foul dishonour. 
He gazed upon the grave. He came to weep. 

But he wept not ; for here was nought to move 
The floodgates of old feelings and old thoughts ; 
And the cold loneness at his heart froze up 
The fountain of his tears. Without a sigh. 

Amid the unmoviug tree*!, which silently 
Stood round him, as the> had been sorrowing 
Along with him, and o’er the gra'\ e unblest 
Weeping, not for the |on, but with the sire, 

He slowly sat him down by a huge trunk. 

That gently o’er him stretched its aged arms, 

And burying his face within his hands, 

He thought upon his gon ; but for a time 
He could not think ; for all within his soul 
Seemed a dim vacancj ; hut slowlj light 
Dawned in upon him, and shone gently on 
The form of Absalom ; as when a child 
He sat upon his mother’s knee, whose brow 
Bent cloudless over his upturned cheek 
And laughmg eyes, — then with a burst of glee. 

Hid his bright face upon her bosom. Next 
He saw him as in youth his father’s hand 
Taught him to bend the Jiow, and grasp the spear. 
While his eyes spaikled, and his face grew pale. 
When listening to the deeds that hand had done 
Upon Philistia’s Dagon-worshiiipei s. 

On, on, his thoughts did follow him through life. 
Till the clear stream of laughing y outli grew^ dark 
And turbulent ; — dark with a brother’s blood, 

And turlmlent with many a passion-whirl ; 

But still his love did follow it thiough all, 

Like a poor wearied bird, with drooping wing. 
Hoping the troubled waters yet would clear. 

That it might drink again, — and following still. 
Sudden his dream was gone, |ind consciousness. 
With the chill feeling of reality, 

Withdrew his hands, and opened his eyes. 

W^iy sat he there? Oh I Absalon^ was dead, 

His owp, his beautiful, his glonous boy ! 

And he lay there, but yet lie could not see him ; 
And there the father’s hopes of him did he. 

Buried with him, — and his tears gushed like rain, 
Watering throwers by his son’s early tomb. 

And then a rolitary gust of wind 
Swept o’er the trees, and they did moan with him ; 
And a lone cloud, that just tlien past o’erhead. 
Wept o’er the grave a few big drops of rain. 

And th^n he slowly rose, and hasted hQmc ; 

And ne’er a word with his brighiftears there fell. 
Save, as he turned, Oh ! Absalom, my son ! ” 


Ono. 
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THE SAINT'S DEATH-BED. * 

Death’s shadows descend o’er the pilgrim saint, 

’Midst stillness prevailing around. 

While the sunbeam of even falls sweetly, though faini. 

As if lingering, with farewell radiance, to paint 
This portion of holy ground. 

But sweeter than sunbeams, joy radiant within. 

Is brightening his soul’s inmost cell ; 

For with heaven at peace, all is tranquil and calm, 

As with tremulous accents he whispers a psalm. 

The love of his Saviour to tell. 

Yet be loved the blue sky and the bright orb of day, 

And earth’s beauties, far stretching abroad, 

That gladden each valley, in foliage and flower, 

Where oft he would wander at twilight’s calm hour, 

To muse on his Father and God. 

And the loved, and the loving, that hover around, 

’Midst the tender en^Jearments of home, 

Might well lure hini back froi^ those regions of love, 

But he leaves them in faith, to a Father above. 

To guide them while here the\ may roam. 

And this i^ a saint’s dying hour — how serene I 
Wlicre, where, lurks the dark phantom death ? 

I mark not the spectre, his foim, or his dart, 

Nor aught to appal — not a fear quells the heart, 

Tho’ the quivering lips yield the last breath ! e 

Absorbed in delight, on his \isage I gazed. 

Where a smile, sT\cct as angel’s, did rest ; 

Ilis eye, softly beaming, was heavenwardwaised. 

And he seemed as entranced, or with rapture amazed, — 

Was it Jesus his vision that blessed? 

Even now, o’er his face, pale as moonlight, and soft. 

That SA\eet placid smile seems to play, 

Tho’ the spirit has heavenward flown to its rest; 

As if, 'while departing, one kiss it impr^ss’t, 

Ere it rose to tho regions of day. 

It has gone to the land where no shadow may fall, 

To cast a dim veil o'er tlie eye, * 

Whence the doubts, and the fears, and the griefs, are all fled, 
That time, as it rolled o’er life’s pathway, had shed — 

All quenched in the light of the sky. 

Immortal ! with seraphs to wing round the throne, 

A spirit pure, sinlesi| and bright ; 

Or with choirs of the blest, thro’ those regions of love, 

111 the train of his blessed Redeemer to move. 

Filling hcavcn*witli songs of delight. % 

I muse on the patriarch seer wh^ arose 
From earth in a chariot of fire ; 

And oh, ’twere to life a delightful close, 

In a chariot of light to ascend from it^woes, 

’Midst the splendours of heaven tofkpire ! • 

But why long my soul for a chariot of light. 

If J esus the dying hour cheer 1 
Though dark o’er my pillow death’s gloomy shades meet. 
Eternity opAiing, ij^ith glory replete. 

Shall brighten the valley of fear. 
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In a chariot of light I Oh, if angels be there, 

To bear the blest spirit above, 

How glorious the convoy, the chorus how sweet. 

As upward ascending, tUl, low at his feet. 

We bathe in an ocean of love. 

Glasgow. II. 


THE JEWISH SABBATH. 

“It is a sign between me and you throughout your generations.” — Ex xxxi. 13. 

We have already shown that the Sabbath was instituted originally, 
not for a particular people or nation, but for the human race. In support 
of this proposition we have appealed to the words of Christ, — “ the 
Sabbath was made for man to the fact that the Sabbath was instituted 
at the creation ; to the place assigned to it in the moral law ; and to its 
own nature as commemorative of creation, a matter not of national, but 
of universal interest. We proceed now to show, that tue jew^isii 
Sabbath w'as hie oi^iginal, the old or general Sabbath, adapted 
TO THE Jewish or Levitical economy. 

The institutions which Moses ga\e to the Jev/s were not all new. 
Circumcision, for example, was not of Moscs„but of the fathers, — it had 
been given to Abraham. And sacrifice was as old as the first worship 
oj0R;red to God by fallen man. But as incorporated in the Jewish ritual, 
the law of sacrifice was much more circumstantial than it had been 
before ; minute prescriptions were given in reference to kinds, and inodes, 
and seasons, each of which was as binding on the Jevrs as sacrifice itself 
was on the fathers. It was even so with the law of the Sabbath. That 
law had been given before the fall. .The fall did not cancel it. When 
the moral law, whose separate requirements had been known before a 
vyritien revelation of it was given through Moses, was given to the Jews, 
the law of the Sabbath was embodied in it, but without any Jewish pecu- 
liarity, except that, indeed, whi^h was common to the whole moral law — 
the preface which declared the special relation of Jehovah to Israel as 
their deliverer “ out o!' the house of bondage.*' But while, as embodied 
in the moral law, the Sabbath had no Jewish peculiarities attached to 
it, wo find such peculiaiities elsewhere ; and in these alone does it dificr 
from the law of universal obligation. 

1. The Jews had peculiar and addi%)nal reasons for its observance. 
In the fortieth year of their wanderings in the wilderness, we find Moses 
reciting “ the statutes and judgments of God’* in the ears of the people ; 
and to the fourth commandment he added these words : “ Remember 
that thou wast a.,servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee »DJit thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched -out 
arm : therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath 
day.*' Deut. v. I5i* Thesis no room for the supposition that this was 
the only reason for which the Jews were commanded to keep the Sab- 
bath. It might be argued as well that the only reason why they were 
commanded to keep the moral law was, because “ the Lord their God had 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, efrom the house of bondage." 
Besides, the six days creation and the seventh day s rest are distinctly 
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specified iu the law itself, when given to the Jews, as the grounds of its 
institution, and therefore as the reasons of its observance. The redemp- 
tion of Israel out of Egypt by the mighty hand and outstretched arm of 
God did not then supersede this primary reason, but laid them under an 
additional obligation. And in this character it possessed jibculiar signi- 
ficancy. Their deliverance was a great work of God. Their establish- 
ment in Canaan was a promised rest. So that the weekly rest of the 
Sabbath was a most fit commemoration of tho special mercy of God to 
themselves, as a people. 

We find another reason given for the observance of the Sabbath by 
the Jews, or tho same reason in another form : “ Wherefore the children 
of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the Sabbath throughout their 
generations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between me and the 
children of Israel for ever ; for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he rested and was refreshed.” Exod. xxxi. 
IG, 17. Whatever be meant by the Sabbath being a sign between God 
and Israel, it is obvious that in this character it did not supersede the 
original foundation and reason ol tho institution, for these are declared 
in the very passage which designates it a sign. Nor docs the appoint- 
ment of this sign imply that the Sabbath had not previously existed, any 
more than the appointment of tho rainbow as a sign implies its previous 
non-existence as a natural phenomenon. But God chose an institution 
which had existed from tlfe beginning, and which his redeemed Israel 
were bound to observe in common with all mankind, as a sign (not the 
only one) of the special relation to himself into which'^he had brougfit 
tliein by his mercy and power. And it was a most appropriate sign. 
In being to them a commemoration of the work of God in their deliver- 
ance and of the rest which they enjoyed in Canaan, as wo have seen it 
was, it “ showed forth** their relation to God. But especially was it a 
fit sign of that relation in being thO special season of that worship of 
which the world had criminally lost tho knowledge — a knowledge which 
was restored to them by peculiar favour. With the Sabbath was thus 
associated all that was peculiar in tho pi^vilegfis of tho Israelites ; and 
ihe spiritual observamce of it would bo the perpetual evidence of their 
“ standing in the grace’* iuto which they had been so mercifully intro- 
duced. 

2. There were more minute directions given for the observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath. This was in the spirit of tho economy with which that 
institution was now incorporated. The fourth commandment required 
merely general cessation from ordinary employments, and described these 
employments in language borrowed from the domestic circumstances of 
the Jews as a pastoral and agriqpltural people. But in qther parts of the 
Mosaic code we have more particular instructions, though fewer than is 
commonly imagined. Tho condemnatioS of carrying burdens, in Jer. 
xvii. 21, and of buying and selling, in Neh. jxiii. 15, was founded not on 
specific requirements, but on the general law. The command to rest on the 
Sabbath, even in earing or seed time, and in narvest,*Exod. yjxiv. 21, 
was likewise involved in the general law, but was specified to prevent 
the urgency of labour at those seasons from being made an apology for 
the violation of tho lajw. The only instructions properly specific and 
additional to the general lavT were these : — the appointment of a special 
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ritual for the Sabbath, On the Sabbath day two lambs of the first 
year, without spot,” &c. — “ this is the burnt-offering of every Sabbath 
beside the continual burnt-offering, and his drink-offering,” Numb, 
xxviii. 9, 10 — and the prohibition to kindle fires on the Sabbath, Exod. 
XXXV. 3, the*obvious import of which was that no fire should be kindled 
for ordinary purposes. The fire on the altar was kept burning perpetu- 
ally — fires might doubtless be kindled, as any other work might bo per- 
formed, for purposes of mercy — and it was not commanded that fires 
already kindled should be extinguished, so long at least as the fuel 
already upon them might keep them alive. 

3. There was a special penalty attached to the violation of the Jewish 
Sabbath : — “ Whosoever doeth any work in the Sabbath day, he shall 
surely bo put to death,” Exod. xxxi. 15 : xxxv. 2, And we have an 
instance of the execution of this penalty in Numb xv. 32 — 36. No one 
will question the right of God to maintain his law by such a sanction. 
It was far within the requisition of justice. Eternal separation from God 
is the due reward of sin. And it is for the Divine wisdom to determine, 
in each case and circumstance, what visible brand ho shall put on par- 
ticular sins in the present dispensation of mingled mercy and judgment. 

These wore the poculiaittios of the Jewish Sabbath. There wore 
peculiar and additional reasons given for its ol^ervance — tliere 'were 
mcfTe minute directions given as to the mode of its observance — and there 
was a special penalty attached to the violation of it. 

There is a very prevalent error on this subject. It is commonly thought 
timt the Jewish Sabbath was an institution of eveessive austerity and 
gloom. And those who plead for a strict observance of the Christian 
Sabbath are very often answered, and sufficiently in the esteem of many, 
by the taunt that they are Judaisers This is a great mistake. The 
Jewish Sabbath was a day of rest and joy — ^not a fast, but a feast — not a 
day for a man to hang down his hedd as a bulrush, but to lift it up joy- 
fully and hopefully to God and heaven. There was no sadness in any 
of its requirements. All the recollections, and all the anticipations con- 
nected with it, were of a joyful and grateful character. The saints 
“ called it a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable,” and welcomed its 
weekly return as an earnest of a better state. 

The mistake to which 'we have referred, has originated probably, in a 
misunderstanding of the conversations of Christ and the Pharisees. It 
is thoi^ht that the Pharisees insisted merely on the strict observance of 
the Mosaic institute, and that the drift of Christas acts and sayings was 
to abate its rigour. This, however, is quite incorrect. Let us look at 
the facts. Christ’s disciples passed through a field of corn, and being 
hungry, pluckcdj a few ears and ate the^. Matt. xii. 1. Christ healed 
a man who had a withered hand. Matt. xii. 10. lie healed a woman 
who had “had & spirit of infirdiity eighteen years.” Luke xiii. 10. He 
cured a man' at the pool of.Bethesda who had been diseased for eight 
and thirty years. John v. 9. The Pharisees said it was not lawful to do 
these things on the Sabba£h day, and sought to put him to death. John 
V. 16. And what was Christ’s vindication.? Did he admit that the 
Pharisees interpreted the law of Moses correctly and plead for his own 
exemption from its obligations? If he did not, then the Pharisaic Sab- 
bath was not the Jewish, and whatever austerity was connected with it, 
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was of the Pharisees, uot of Moses. And he did not : on tfie contrary, 
he appealed to the law of Moses itself for his defence. If a man on 
the Sabbath day receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should not 
be broken; are ye angry at me because I have made a maji every whit 
whole on the Sabbath day?” John vii. 23. “Have ye not read what 
David did when he was an hungered, and they that were with him, how 
ho entered into the house of God and did eat the show-bread, which was 
not lawful for him to oat, neither for them that were w^ith him, but only 
for the priests ? or have ye not road in the law, how the priests in the 
temple profane the Sabbath and are blameless? But I say unto you, 
that in this place is one greater than the temple. But if ye had known 
what this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord of the Sab- 
bath day,” Matt. xii. 3 — 8. The facts and principles thus appealed to 
by Christ in his vindication were old. (1.) The priests did common 
work in the temple -on the Sabbath, such as killing sacrifices and per- 
forming other manual labours which were necessary in performing the 
service of God. And their conduct in so doing, was not inconsistent with 
the law which required cessation from labour. (2.) There was a great, 
and it was an ancient principle, which ought always to be taken in con- 
nection with the law of Moses, “ I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 
On this principle, David was justified in violating the prescribed ritual 
when he entered into the house of God and took possession of the shew- 
bread which was tlie peculium of the priests. How much more did the 
same principle justify the hungry disciples to pluck the ears of corn on 
the Sabbath day. 

The sum of this defence was, that the eating <ff the ears of com and 
all the acts of healing, which were reckoned violations of the Mosaic 
Sabbath by the Phaiisccs, were not^ so. That works of necessity and 
mercy were not prohibited by the law, was no new principle introduced 
now to suit the occasion. Christ argued that it was recognised and 
acted on from the beginning. Yea, ho charged the Pharisees with the 
inconsistency of recognising and acting upon it themselves when it suited 
their convenience and interests, — “What man shall there be among you, 
that shall have one sheep : and if itffall into a pit^)n the Sabbath day, 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out ?” Matt. xii. 11. “ Thou hypo- 
crite, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath day loose bis ox or his 
ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering ?” Luke xiii. li. 

We have thus an exposition cf the Jewish law from the great Teacher 
himself, lie claimed to bo “ Lord of the Sabbath day,” and as such he 
gave on these occasions an authoritative declaration of what the law 
really was. The Pharisees 4iad*corrupted it by their mingled supersti- 
tion and selfishness. He condemned theij* perversiob of it, and asserted 
the benevolence of the institution, and the consistency of wOrks of neces- 
sity and mercy with its original requirements. Whatever changes wore 
afterwards introduced by his authority, there were noup in the course of 
these conversations — there was no abatement of its alleged rigour — no 
softening of its alleged austerity — no permission granted to other works 
than those of necessity and mercy. The glosses of the Pharisees were 
rejected, but the law of Mosej was maintained in alf its integrity, and as 
interpreted by him — and who will challenge the soundness of the inter- 
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pretation ?— it was an institution of the utmost benevolence, a day of 
rest and joy to all who served God and waited for the consolation of 
Israel. 


THE SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT FOR THE DEITY OF CHRIST, 
BROUGHT TO THE TEST OF COMMON SENSE.— No. I. 

The doctrine of our Lord’s proper Deity is the foundation and corner 
stone of the structure of Christian faith, from which all its parts spring 
by a natural and living development, and separated from which they 
can neither cohere nor exist. But the fact which it asserts is of so 
astounding a nature, and confessedly so mysterious and foreign to our 
experience, that to receive it on its simple announcement, without any 
feeling of hesitation, argues cither culpable indifference or irrational fan- 
aticism. The whole inquiry therefore concerning the grounds ou which 
wc receive it, and the examiration of their soundness and strength, claim 
at all times the profound interegit and attention of every believer who 
would maintain the honour of his faith and his Lord, by being able to 
give a reason of the hope that is in him. Nor is it the professed believer 
only that is interested in the question ; from its, very nature it claims 
thS interest of all men. It concerns every man that cometh into the 
world ” to know what Jesus Christ was — whether a mere man like him- 
sqlf, or “ God paanifest in the flesh,” — to know this, not on the dictum 
of a fellow-creature, but by personal conviction, the result of personal 
‘inquiry. The more therefore that the inquiry can be divested of all 
that is technical in tlieology and critical in learning, and reduced to 
those simple elements of common sense reasoning, that serve plain men 
for the decision of the most important problems of life, and which to all 
men are most satisflictory and convincing, the better is it for the dis- 
charge of this imperative duty. In this inquiry there are OTily two 
theories that are really worthy of our attention ; the one which main- 
tains the doctrine of tho*union*of the divine and human natures in our 
Lord, and the other — commonly called the Unitarian — which reduces 
him to the level of simple humanity. The latter we now propose to put 
to the test of common sense reasoning, founded not on particular passages 
that are liable to dispute, but on the general tenor and bearing of scrip- 
ture §^atements. 

The Unitarian offers us his system as a religion, enforced by divine 
authority, and drawn from historical documents, which must be received 
as at least consistent and credible. Now, if it can be shown that, upon 
his theory, there arises such a repugnance between the religion and its 
historical basis, thatf in holding to the former we are compelled to reject 
the latter ^s •monstpus and incredible, what becomes of the proffered 
religion when, its historical foundation being thus swept away, its pro- 
fessed Founder is struck down from his position ? That there is such 
a repugnance, and that consequently no consistent alternative is left 
between the rejection of Christ as a teacher and the admission of his 
Divinity, is forcibly proved by the following arguments, founded on the 
testimonjr which oih Lord bears of himself in the account which the 
Evangelists have given us. * 
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I. He distinctly asserts his celestial origin!' If a mere man, he 
■would naturally refer to Joseph and Mary as his parents ; as a man of 
lowly disposition he would delight to do so ; but he nooer dms. He 
evades the claim of parental connection on some public occ^ions, and, 
what is most important, in the very agonies of death, he virtually dis- 
owns it. If ho had been only a man, how natural and sweet would 
have been the expression in his lips, when, from the cross, he saw the 
sword piercing the soul of her who bore him, — “ Mother !” but no/ — ^it 
is, “Woman!” After the miracle related in John vi., the multitude at 
once hailed him in the very character which the Unitarian assigns him 
as his exclusive claim; “this is of a truth that Prophet that should 
come into the world.” If a more man, what more can he desire? 
They admit him to be a Prophet^ inspired to teach; they regard him 
as ^Hhat Prophet,” the subject of predictions, and intended to be a king 
— therefore, undoubtedly, the Messiah. It is true their ideas ^re rude 
and worldly; they would make him an earthly king, but these were 
the views of his own disciples ; and, therefore, now that his Divine mis- 
sion was recognised, which for the time H certainly was, he had only to 
instruct them better in the things of God’s kingdom, in its spiritual 
nature, and its claims upon the heart. But does he do this as a mere 
man would have done k, and ought to have done it ? Why, he spentj^ 
the time in asserting again apd again that he came denm from heaven, in 
opposition to their assertion that ho was the son of Joseph and Mary ; 
and in dealing forth such “ hard sayings, as that he •himself there 
standing before them, was the bread of life, — that he gave his flesh for 
the life of the world, Ac. If he was divine, all this is intelligible and 
consistent ; but if he was only a man, it is not merely unintelligible, but 
such conduct is monstrous and inexcusable trifling, — trifling with the 
s])iritual welfare of poor ignorant nven. No wonder, then, that they 
were disgusted and alienated from him. Could Unitarians them- 
selves have patiently listened to such teaching? Can they expect us 
to receive and reverence a merely human teachct like this? 

II. “//c distinctly avows himself to he the Son of God!* It is quite 
evident, that he himself assumed this title as one by which he was 
distinguished from all other men, and*in particular, "from the messengers 
who preceded him, so that his enemies were quite justified in the inter- 
pretation whicli they put upon it, and the more so, since bo both tacitly 
admitted the truth of their interpretation, and confirmed it by various 
acts and explicit claims. But his conduct upon his trial puts the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt. It is a very remarkable circumstance — it should 
strike a Unitarian as being particularly so — that the chief charge on 
which our Lord was arraigned, ftnd the one only charge on which he 
was condemned (and that solely by his own admission), J|ad nothing to 
do with his instructions, nor with his terrible assanlts on iffe-cofruption 
of the ruling parties, but relate4 exclusively to*a term descriptive of per- 
sonal nature and origin. The high priest asks him if die claims to be 
the Son of God. Ho assents. It is taken as a confession of blasphemy, 
and he is adjudged to be guilty of death. He makes no remonstrance 
on this point, though he had done so on others, and gj^es no explanation. 
In like manner, when th^ Jew# urged it on Pilate as their main appeal 
against the prisoner, that by their law “ he ought to die, because he 
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made himself the Son of God,” he yields to the accusation. He had 
exculpated himself by explanation from the charge of conspiring against 
Csesar, but from this charge he will not clear himself. Yet it was a far 
more seriou| and important charge, better sustained by evidence, and, 
if false, calling more loudly for self-vindication. On this charge he is 
condemned and crucified, and taunted with it in the midst of his agonies. 

If thou he the Son of God^ come doion from the cross.** Now comes 
the question — if ho did not mean to claim such a Sonship as involved 
participation of the divine nature and honours, equality with Gody — if 
he meant to claim nothing more than a mere man may properly claim, 
why not say so? Why not repel the foul aspersion of blasphemy? 
When adjured by the most High God to say what he professed to be, 
why give an answer that was at the least ambiguous and misleading, 
if not absolutely such as convoyed a wrong impression ? And, then, 
“ he dieiyind gives no sign no sign that ho has been so cruelly, so 
fearfully misinterpreted. Rather than surrender a favourite figure of 
speech — rather than exchange it for a term plainer and le&s objection- 
able, he surrenders his life, and what is more, his reputation. lie chooses 
to die not for the truth, not for a great and di\inc reality, but for a 
high-sounding name. Will a death so idle, yea, so criminal as this, 
benefit the world? Let Unitarian sagacity tell us how. Consider 
farther, what powerful reasons there were which should have induced 
our Lord to give the necessary explanation, and show that ho had no 
intention to usurp the throne of Deity. 

1. His regard for the honour of God should have induced him to do so. 
Contrast the conduct of Paul and Barnabas when similarly situated. 
Acts xiv. 11 — IJ. Did ho not on all occasions manifest a profound 
reverence and jealousy of the honour of God? Was he not bound as 
the messenger and servant of the .Most High, to show that he had not 
violated it, especially at such a crisis, and when appearances were so 
much against him ? Nor is he meicly silent ; he uses such language as 
necessarily confirms the. previous impression. What can “ sitting on the 
right hand of power” mean, according to the Hebrew idiom, if it docs 
not mean — “sharing the authority and government of God ?" When a 
mere prophet — one <^^ho is a servaftt not in form only, but in nature and 
origin also, has to defend himself from a charge of blasphemy, is this a 
reverent or becoming defence, howc\ cr plain or innocent the truth which 
he xeils under these magniloquent terms ? Again, passing over a 
regard for the honour of his own cJtaratter, consider what a strong reason 
for explanation there was in 

2. The regard for the social and eternal welfare of others which he 
had always professed and shown. No life "was ever so valuable as his, 
for never was^ch*^power bellowed on man. “ The benevolence of his 
spirit was«e<JiSl to the omnipotence of his power — he went about doing 
good. Ilis was a life, in which every child of misfortune and of crime 
had a deep interest ; and it ought to have been the last of all lives to be 
sacrificed by the malice of others, or tamely surrendered by personal 
negligence.” Either mode of losing it he was able to prevent: the latter 
mode he was especially bound to shun. Such negligence was a criminal 
and cruel indifference to an oppressed people and a suffering race. 
Though the murderous purpose of his foes might not have been turned 
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aside by the explanation, still he should have given it, in order to remove 
all the blame of so destructive a loss from himself, and leave them with- 
out excuse. If he was but a man, how well might their conduct be 
defended, not only then, but even still ! How much stronger does this 
reason become when we consider that the eternal salvation of man was 
the primary design of Christ’s mission ; and fatally, indeed, would this 
bo aftbeted, if he left behind him such a misconception of his claims. 
Again and again had ho asserted, that the final condition of all men 
depended on their reception or rejection of him as their Saviour. To 
mistake his claims could, therefore, be no light matter for any man ; it 
involved eternal condemnation. lie felt this, felt it deeply ; with the 
most poignant grief did he weep over the nation for their sin in rejecting 
him; yet ho know perfectly all the time that the cause of their offence 
was his assumption of this title. This stumblingblock he could easily 
remove, if he pleased ; he might explain or surrender the obnoxious 
term ; but he docs * the very reverse — ho uses expressions still more 
startling {e,g. John x. 38), clings to the last to his favourite assumption, 
and sooner than abandon it submits to death, leaving a nation to perish 
in its sin. If a mere man, is ho not responsible for the unbelief of his 
countrymen, and the temporal and eternal ruin which it brought upon 
them ? But, then, we mre involved in two difficulties. A man whp 
would act thus wo cannot rcy’orencc as a teacher at all — much less as 
“ a teacher come from God and thus the most meagre fragment of 
Christianity becomes untenable as a revealed religion. The faith of the 
Unitarian cannot meet the world in the field — it is driven ofl’ with dis- 
grace at the first attack of reason. Farther : the conduct of Christ is 
thus made so fearfully inconsistent, that his very*history is incredible, 
and must be condemned as a clumsy fabrication, presenting a character 
deficient in the first principles of unitje. 

It is easy to see how, by the same process of reasoning, the inconsis- 
tency of such conduct may be shown with a regard for his personal 
responsibility to God, so that, if a mere man, ho must stand convicted of 
unfaithfulness in reference to the sacred de'J)osit of life which every man 
is bound jealously to guard until God who gave recalls the gift. If an 
accused person, who wilfully suppresses the evidence of his innocence, is 
in fact guilty of self-muMer, so was our Lord, unless ho really was what 
his enemies charged him with claiming to be ; for he never sought to rebut 
the charge. The conclusion, therefore, to which we arc brought, is 
evident. The record of our Lord’s actions and testimony must either be 
altogether set aside, as presenting us with what is repugnant both to our 
reason and moral perceptions ; or the alternative must be adopted, of 
admitting our Lord’s proper deitjf. 

The foregoing line of argument is an abstract of a poi^ion of one of 
the Lectures in Mr. East’s excellent work on the divinily^of Jesus 
Christ. • . m 
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To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine. 
WHAT ARE THE NEW VIEWS? 


Feb. 


Mt Dbar^Sir,— I t is with extreme reluctance that I adventure a remark or two 
on a portion of Dr. Alexander’s letter in your last Number. The development of 
the new views with which my brethren and myself have had to deal in the north, 
throws considerable light on their true nature; and I think some of us arc bound, 
in fidelity to the truth, and to our churches at large, to overcome those feelings 
which would induce silence in so important a matter, especially as no statement of 
the form of doctrine which we have had to discuss has yet appeared in your pages. 
An anonymous communication would be liable to serious objections, and therefore 
I have no alternative. 

The questions raised by Dr. Alexander’s letter resoh e themselves into two : — 
What are the new views? and, What is or was the proper method of dealing with 
those ministers and churches who have adopted them? On the hitter I differ toio 
codo from our friend and brother ; but I leave it in other hands, because I wish to 
confine myself to the single point, which our northern coiitrovcrs} has placed in a 
peculiar light. 

What, then, are the new views? “I would defy any man (says Dr. A.) to find 
out from any thing these gentlemen (Mr. Kirk and l^is colleagues) have wTitten, 
what their peculiar 0 ])inions really arc. Assuming, however, that their a iews incline 
to Arminianism; that is, that if they understoo'd themselves they w'ould be Ar- 
minians, &;C.” Will your readers now weigh the following extract from the intro- 
duction to our published coiTcspondcnce w ith the churches at Blackhills and Print- 
field: — “At the quarterly meeting of a local ministerial association, held in June, 
1844, Mr. Laing of Prhitfield, by previous common consent, read a statement of 
his views on the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion. That statement consisted 
of an exposition and defence of these three propositions: * 

“I. The scripture doctrine is, that the Holy Spirit (personally) is given to them 
that believe, and given to them when (or after) they believe. 

“H. That it is not tauglit us any where iu scripture, that the Holy Spirit (per- 
sonally) is ^ given' to the unbelieving sinner direitig, to enable him to heUeve, or to 
prepare his heart for the rc(jpption of the truth, or to convert him — but, 

“ HI. That, nevertheless, the Holy Spirit is the great agent in the conversion of 
sinners — of every sinner ; and his influence is exerteif on the minds of sinners for 
this purpose, through the instrumentality of his oivn 'people m whom he dwells, and by 
meaiH of the truth of the gospel*, w'hile at the same time he controls and directs the 
varied dispensations of Divine Providence, and brings these to bear on the minds 
and hearts of sinners, for the purpose of opening their hearts, and disposing them 
to attend to and receive the truth when presented to them.” 

The apparent inconsistency of the secowd aUd third of these propositions will 
strike the readiy at once. The Holy Siiirit is not given to the sinner to convert 
him, according to the second j nevertheless, according to the third, the Holy Spirit 
is the great agent in the confersion of the sinner. The agency thus ascribed to the 
Spirit must include in it much less than is commonly understood when that expres- 
sion is Wployed. It was to remove all ambiguity, and to ascertain distinctly what 

* ** It may be proper to state, that these propositions are given from a copy fur- 

nished subsequently by Mr. Laing himself, a^id it^cised according to that copy. 
The words within parenthesis were not in the original statement.” 
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those mean who deny that the Holy Spirit is given to the sinner to convert him, 
and yet say that He is the agent in conversion, that the first question in our pub- 
lished correspondence was proposed When the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
preacher, and enables him to declare the truth of God with purity and with all 
right affection and feeling, and when the truth of God is so presented to the sinner’s 
mind, in the midst, it may be, of many co-operating providential dispensations, — 
is there still necessary an accompanying energy or operation of the Spirit on the 
sinner’s mind to make the truth effectual to conversion ?" Although the churches 
declined to answer our questions, their pastors had already answered this question 
* in the negative. I beg the reader to pause, to read the question again, and to 
observe that the ministers with whom we have had to do in this quarter have 
replied to it, “ No.” On receiving this answer, the question was put (as our minutes 
bear) — “Is tlie agency of the Spirit in sanctification of the same kind with his 
agency in conversion ?” And the immediate reply was, “ It is.” “ What, then, do 
you mean,” it was asked, “by saying that the Holy Spirit dwells in the believer ?’» 
“ I don’t know what it means,” was the reply ; “ but I accept it as a Bible fact.” 

Now, take another illustration of these new views from our first ^letter to the 
church in Blackhills : — “ Mr. Munro says, (in*a published sermon on Zeoh. iv. 6,) 

* various interesting questions might here suggest themselves, connected with the 
doctrine of the text as we have illustrated it. Is the way described, the only way 
in which the Spirit’s pow5r is put forth in conversion ? Does he never produce 
results by mcn.is of providential dispensations, in such a way as to ^'cquire that these 
results should be ascribed to his special power, in contra- distinction to the mere 
power of moans ? Docs ho never act in a direct mysterious way upon the heart of 
the sinner, in order to conversion ? From the discussion of these and similar inter- 
esting and important questions, we, in the meantime, pui^osely abstain : our object 
being to concentrate due attention upon that work of the spirit which, in connection 
with the text, has been brought under consideration. [And what is it ?] Let the 
important practical doctrine he deeply impressed vpon every Christian mind, that the 
energy of the Holy Sph It is put forth efficaciously for the conversion of sinners, in the 
way of strengthening those whom he employs to preach the gospel to all nations for the 
obedience of faith.' From the questions in the beginning of this extract, (our letter 
continues) and from the whole argument of the discourse, it is evident that Mr. 
Munro conceives that, ordinarily, the Holy Spirit^nverts sinners not by ‘his 
special power in contra-distinction to the mcio power of means:’ and that, ordin- 
arily, he does not ‘ act in a direct mysterious way upon the heart of the sinner, in 
order to conversion.* How the Spirit ordinarily converts sinners, he states vi the 
last part of the extract. He * strengthens ’ the preacher of the gospel, and the 
strength thus imparted to the preacher is ‘efficacious for the conversion of sinners.’ ” 
These sentiments of the pastor suggested the following query to the church : — 
“If you hold according to Mr. M<unrote sermon, that, in order to the regeneration 
of the sinner, it is enough that the Holy Spirit^ strengthen "the preacher — is this 
enough, likewise, in order to the sanctification of the believer ? Or* i’k addition to 
all the means employed, including the truth and providence of God, is there neces- 
sary a distinct inward operation of the Holy Spirit on the believer’s mind?” — The 
question remains unanswered. • 

Now, Mr. Editor, are the doctrines propounded in tjjese extracts Arminianism ? 
Do they not look liker Puseyism? If the men who hold these doctrines “under- 
stood themselves,” would they be .^minians — Arminians of the school of “Eichard 
Watson and Arminius himself”? If you will turn to the 35th page of the narrative 
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of the Proceedings of tlie Liverpool Conference on Union, you will find the follow- 
ing ; « On the question that the Report of the Committee (containing a doctrinal 

basis) be adopted, being put from the chair, the Rev. W. M. Bunting said,— I venture 
to suggest, Sir, that the clause which runs,— ‘ The work of the Holy Spirit in the 
regeneration and sanctification of the sinner,* be amended thus, — ‘The work of the 
Holy Spirit in the entire conversion and sanctification of the sinner.’ Having cor- 
dially concurred in committee, in the basis as it now stands, I only wish to add, that 
I fcpl it to be of great importance, especktUy in present circumstances^ to put forth a 
distinct acknowledgment of the sovereign and direct operation of God the Spirit in ^ 
the initial stages of salvation.” Now these are the very things which our late 
brethren most resolutely deny. They will not admit that there is any operation of 
the Holy Spirit which is cither sovereign or direct, in tlie initial or in any other 
stages of conversion. And here is a leading Wesleyan and Arminian minister, in 
an assembly consisting mainly of Calvinists, volunteering a j)rotest against these 
views, and asking his Calvinistic brethren to “put forth a distinct acknowledgment 
(in the doctrinal basis of the union) of the sovereign and direct operation of God 
the Spirit in^he initial stages of salvation.” lie will not symbolise with the doctrine 
that the Spirit works on the hearers *only through the preacher, and that when he 
is in the preacher he is working on all the hearers alike. So important does the 
matter seem to him, that he is not satisfied with a doctrinal statement which docs 
nW imply a rejection of the very cardinal points of the new system. 

I intended to have appealed to Armiuius himself, and to have cpiotcd from him, 
but I perceive that to do sovould encroach too much on your space. Let me 
just remark, that if wo must identify the new views ^ it h any “ism” already in 
existence, it must be with “ Campbcllism — bating, of course, the Campbellistic 
notions of immersion. I^'ould establish this without travelling beyond Campbell’s 
defence of himself, in the American Biblical Repo'horv for April, 1845. The 
similarity is such that it is very difficult to account for otherwise than by con- 
necting the two systems in the relation of parent and child. There arc points in 
common, it is true, between Arminianism and the now views, — the denial of elec- 
tion, of any speciality in the atonement, and of what is called, but improperly, the 
irresistibility of divine gra?c. Bijt there arc none v ho hold more strongly than 
devout Arminians that the craco or influence or operation of the Holy Spirit is a 
direct inward energy aocomPmying th^word and rendering it effectual: and this 
is the main point denied by the promoters of the new views, and tlie denial of 
which is reckoned, not by us alone, hut by intelligent Arminians who have looked 
into tfie matter, as a denial of the work of the Holy Spirit, properly so culled. 

I have confined myself, according to my intention, to the views propounded to 
us in the north. It would be easy to show, out of the Glasgow Correspondence, 
that the views propounded in the west are substantially the same. That there is 
a great diversity among those who go under tlic same name may be readily admitted ; 
and that many of followers o^the party are merely bewildered, I am willing to 
hope and bclihve. But we must deal with the error in the shape in which it has 
been publicly avowed both by»ministers and churches ; and we must no more “ ex- 
tenuate,” than “ sqt aught down in malice.” 

With •the greatest respect for Dr. Alexander, and the fullest confidence in his 
own sentimei^ on the w^rk of the Holy Spirit, but with a deep conviction that 
his “Counsels,V-ln this instance, are neither wise nor safe, I remain yours very truly, 

Aberdeen, January 9, 1846. ^ * JOHN KENNEDY. 
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(Continental collections and kecoli^ections. 

No. II. — Ghent. • 

Having in my former paper introduced myself into Belgium, and to 
the notice of my readers at the same time, I beg to say, that I mean 
henceforward to drop, to a considerable extent, the style of personal 
narrative in which I have commenced, and to occupy subsequent papers 
* rather with information regarding the places and persons I visited, than 
with my own adventures in visiting them. Not that I mean to lose 
sight of myself altogether, but that I intend to use personal narrative 
rather as a means of giving variety to my details, than as forming to 
any extent the “ staple of my argument.” 

In the present and following paper I will put together a few notices 
regarding some of the towns in Belgium which I visited during my 
late tour. Some of these I visited in going, some in returning, and 
some in intervals, so to speak, between the two; so that a connected 
narrative of my own wanderings among them is simply impracticable. 
I begin with Ghent, in which town the reader may remember I spent 
my first night in the dominions of King Leopold, and where I was Itft 
sleeping at the close of the \ast Report. 

Ghent, or as it is now generally called after the French fashion, Gand, 
i«(, as every body knows, one of the famous old free towns of Flanders, 
whose “ merchants were princes,” and whoso sturdy burghers maintained 
a bold contest against the usurpations of feudal seigniors, at a period 
when nearly all Europe beside (excepting, of course, the maritime sta.tes 
of Italy,) was ignorant of any art but that of war, and of any liberty 
but that which the stronger chose to exercise over the weaker. As early 
as the 9th century its weavers were famous for their skill and industry; 
and they soon made themselves no less famous for their turbulence and 
their boldness in resisting the claims of the JSarls of Flanders, and 
others their liege lords. In the time of Charles V., Ghent was perhaps 
the largest and most populous city in Europe and that emperor used, 
in his wars with Francis I. of Franbe, to boast that be could put all 
Paris in his “glove.” {Gant*) At present its population is consider- 
ably diminished, and its importance in every respect has decreased. 
Still it is a place of weight, and to the tourist of no small interest.* Its 
manufactures even now are such as entitle it to be regarded as the Man- 
chester of Belgium — its architectural and pictorial treasures are of great 
value — and its historical associations are many and striking. He];e 
Charles Y. saw the light j hdre ^r own John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and protector of Wiblifie was bora; here was th^^scene bf the 

* This seems to have been rather a favourite pun with the great emperor, for on 
a famous occasion ho repeated it, and that under circumstances greatly more 
honourable to liis character than when he used it in boasting over France. When 
Charles had captured Gand, the cruel Duke of Alva tried to persuade hihi to ex- 
terminate the inhabitants, and raze the city to the ^ound. replied by 

taking his blood-tliirsty counsellor to the summit of the Belfiy Tower, >\hich com- 
mands a view of the whole city, and asking him, as he gazed on the crowded 
dwellings below, “ How many skirtS of Spain wouW it take to make a ghve of this 
size ? ” 
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exploits of the famous “brewer of Ghent, * Jacob van Artavelde, ^ho 
was murdered by the citizens, for his design to transfer the sovereignty 
of Flanders to the King of England; here, too, lived, thought, and 
reigned, his«less famous, but really greater son, Philip, the hero of some 
of old Froissart's most graphic pages;* and here, in more recent times, 
have occurred events which the muse of history has not disdained to 
chronicle. In such a city oue can be at no loss for pleasant and profit- 
able occupation. 

To ascend the BefFroi or Belfry Tower is usually the first exploit of| 
the visitor. This building was erected in 1185; it is of considerable 
height, and commands a complete view of the town and the surrounding 
country for many miles. It is square, and at the top are five towers of 
wood, in the centre one of which is a bell, said to weigh 11,000 lbs. ; 
in the other four are carillons^ which are reputed the best in the coun- 
try, and the music of which is certainly very beautiful. From tho Bel- 
fry, one usually goes to the cathedral and other churches. Indeed, in 
Belgian towers, the churches are always the chief points of interest; 
and every visitor at least lookff into them. Of some visitors, it might 
rather be said that they gallop through them. At Ghent, I met one worthy 
who boasted he had “ done all tho churches ” between breakfast time and 
twelve o'clock, and I heard of another (who, if*not an auctioneer^ must 
have surely belonged to the sect of the Iconoclasts), who declared that ho 
“ had knocked off fourteen churches in a forenoon." I can boast of no 
sgch exploits. * As I did not go to Belgium either to make a toil of a 
pleasure, or to have it merely to say I had been there, I took things 
rather more deliberajely. If, in consequence of this, I visited fewer 
objects, I venture to say I saw more of those I did visit. 

Besides the cathedral, the only church I inspected in Ghent, was that 
of St. Michael. I went to this, in order to sec Vandyke's painting of 
the crucifixion, and also to see tho place which the French consecrated 
as the temple of Reason, and in which they set up tho statue of Liberty, 
when they took possession of Ghent, at the time of tho Revolution. 
There is little else to attract Ihe stranger. Tlie exterior of the building 
is plain, and the internal decorations are comparatively few and inferior. 
Vandyke’s painting also disappoints, for it is so faint from repeated 
cleaning and ill usage, that oue can hardly make it out at all At tho 
time I visited this church, service was going on. The priest was officiating 
at one of the altars, and from the circumstance of a coffin being placed 
on a settle behind him, I suppose he was celebrating a mass for the dead. 
A few females, chiefly of the poorer classes, were kneeling before tho 
rails of the altar participating in the service; and throughout the church, 
persons were engaged at theft* private devotions, whilst some 
wm, like ipyself, strolling about, and some were begging. I marked 
two of those at their devotions, who struck me as specimen representa- 
tives of two classes of worshippers, between which the followers of 
" Romanism iiw4)e regarded as pretty nearly divided, — the fanatical and 
the foTfML llie one was a man apparently in very humble circumstances, 
with pale and emaciated features, as if want, or disease, or grief, had 
• 

' ♦ The place where Van Artavelde’s house sa)od is*still pointed out to strangers, 

it hgoices in the euphonious name of “ Fadden Hoek," or Toad’s Corner. 
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made him its prey ; ho was on his knees on the stone floor, before a 
hiaeous representation of our Saviour on the cross, on which his eye was 
intently fixed with a wild but earnest gaze, and his hands were held up 
in the peculiar attitude appointed by the Romish ritual fcyr the act of 
adoration. There ho was, motionless as a statue, not a muscle of his 
countenance, or a member of his body (his eye excepted), giving the 
slightest sign that ho was a living being ; even the play of his lungs 
seemed suspended, for though 1 narrowly watched him, I could not 
detect the slightest movement of the chest. How long he continued in 
this state 1 cannot say ; but, for at least ten minutes, I perceived no 
change, and when 1 left the church, at least half an hour after, his atti- 
tude was still the same. What was passing in that apparently entranced 
spirit, only the Omniscient can tell ; but I could not help indulging at 
least the hope, that such absorbed devotion might really, notwithstand- 
ing the manifest superstitious fanaticism with which it was associated, 
be fixed on that unseen Saviour before a representation of whose wounded 
body the poor suppliant was kneeling. At any rate, I sincerely felt 
that such intense earnestness of worshrp loudly rebuked my own cold 
and feeble devotions, and 1 am sure I did no wrong when I lifted up 
my heart to tlie Redeemer, and prayed that one who seemed so anxious 
a worshipper, might find mercy of the Lord. The other individual wj^o 
attracted my notice, forme4 as complete a contrast to the one I have 
just described, as can well be conceived. He also was a devotee after 
his own fashion, and seemed to spend much of his tim^m prayers, for I 
met him in the evening at another place, where he was as busy as I had 
seen him in the morning. Ho was not one, however, on whom the con 
cems of eternity seemed to lay any very heavy burden. He was a fat, 
comfortable looking man, who had a nice soft cushion to kneel on, and 
a tastefully bound missal ; and whose sleek well-to-do sort of aspect from 
head to foot, gave evidence that he had no notion of neglecting the 
good things of this life, in his zeal for that which is to come. His face 
betrayed no depth of feeling of any sort, and lys was not the man to get 
into ec6tacies,and throw himself into constl-ained or inconvenient postures. 
But he worked away, nevertheless, very hard at his spiritual task, and 
appeared to me to accomplish an aifiazing number of prayers in a very 
short time. Ho uttered no distinguishable words, but his lips moved in 
an audible mutter with woflderful rapidity, and every now and then he 
stopped to draw breath, when he would give a sort of complacent smack, 
as if gratified with the pleasing gusto of what he had been doing. And 
then he shook his head so solemnly, and turned up his eyes so orderly, and 
pressed his book to his bosom so warmly, and looked at the Virgin so 
beseechingly, that every trite Catholic must 1 am sure have been edified. 
At the rate at which he proceeded, he was not long in getting over the 
ground, and when at length he rose from his knees, anfl, aputting his 
book into bis pocket, prepared to leave the church, he cast around him a 
look — ^which said as plainly as words could have done, “Now I have 
put something worth while to the balance in my favour in my *accoant- 
current with heaven.” I followed him out of the church, musing as 1 
went, on the “ cunning craftiness” of that system wl^ich thus adapts itself 
alike to the fervid entkusiaig and the callous formalist, which offends 
neither, and deceives and enthralls both. 
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The Caihedral of Ghent has externally little to boast of, but within 
its artistic treasures are both numerous and valuable. Over the cfiief 
door of entrance is a statue in stone, of St. Bavon, to whom the building 
is dedicated * it represents him in a knight's dress, with a hawk on his 
wrist, and is intended to commemorate his early pursuits before he 
became an ecclesiastic. The walls are lined on the inside with black 
marble, before which a range of pillars, in white or streaked marble, runs 
with strikingly fine effect. I was much pleased with the pulpit ; it is 
partly of carved oak, such as one sees only in Flanders, and partly of 
marble. It rests ii^n a piece of marble statuary, representing an angel, 
who holds an open Bible in his hand, on which are inscribed the words, 
Awake thou that sleepest, rise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light,” while before him is the figure of a man apparently rising 
from the tomb, awakened by this summons. It is a very striking piece 
of art, and has, above its artistic merits, the great spiritual advantage of 
preaching the gospel in the sentence which it presents to the eye of the 
beholder : so that whatever may be proclaimed by the priest from above, 
there is at least this much announced by the marble below. Over the 
high altar, which is very splendid, there is another representation of St, 
Bavon in’ducal robes ; and before the altar are four immense copper candle- 
sticks, each, I should think, above six feet higl^ which were once the 
property of Charles I. of England, and are said to have been sold to the 
Gantois by Oliver Cromwell ; they still bear the royal arms of England. 
Near the altaiit on each side of the choir, are marble statues of four 
deceased bishops of Ghent ; they are all very fine ; the best is said to be 
that of Bishop Van Trieste, but there was one on the opposite side which 
I liked much better. *In the side aisles there are 24 chapels, and in 
these are contained the chief treasures of art belonging to this Cathedral. 
I shall not attempt any catalogue of them, which would only weary the 
reader, without serving any good end ; but one or two of the paintings 
I must notice. Of these the most curious and valuable is that by Van 
Eyck, representing the ^adoration of the Lamb, taken from the Apo- 
calypse. In the centre o( the picture is a Lamb, and before and on either 
side are the assembled saints of the Old and New Testament, in the act of 
adoring it ; the former being on the right, the latter on the loft of the 
picture. Not fewer than 300 figures have been introduced into the pic- 
ture, several of them portraits of contemporaries of the painter. What 
renders this painting so curious, is not the excellency of the conception, 
or the skill of the grouping, or the accuracy of the drawing, for in all 
these respects it is deficient, but its antiquity, its minuteness of finish, 
and the extraordinary brilliancy of its colouring. It is tho oldest oil- 
painting in existence, and yet its colour# are as clear and fresh as if laid 
on wiioin a few ddys; whil^ several paintings near it, by first-rate 
nolourists, ftud pinted centuries later, look faded and faint. Van Eyck, 
it is said, had discovered some secret in colouring, which enabled him to 
produce most extraordinary effects, and which unfortunately died with 
him, or at least has not reached our times. This picture is now 400 
years old. A painting by Porbus, Christ among the Doctors^ is remark- 
able as containing cojiemporary portraits of Charles V. and his son, after- 
wards Philip II. ; it is, besides this, valuaj/le a» a painting. In one of 
the chapels is a chef~d*ceuvre of Rubens, representing the reception of 
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St. Bavon into the Abbey of St. Amand, after he had renonnced his secular 
occupations and honours. The picture is very large, and has an upper 
and a lower part ; in the former of which appears St. Bavon at the gate 
of the monastery, received by St. Amand, and in the latter the train of 
bis attendants. The picture is full of life and action ; the drawing is 
splendid ; the colouring skilful and brilliant ; in short, the whole is 
worthy of Rubens. .Another striking picture is the Raising of Lazarus^ 
by Otto Vennius. In the Descent from the Cross^ by Honthurst, there 
is a face of a woman weeping, which struck me as the most wonderful 
piece of painting I had ever seen of the kind ; but the general effect of 
this picture is, I think, sadly marred by the anlist's having introduced a 
parcel of little winged urchins, meant I suppose for cherubs, who are in 
various attitudes around the cross weeping; they look, for all the world, 
like boys who have been well whipped, and are determined not to be 
good. 

Below the Cathedral is the crypt, which is the original church of St. 
Jean, and is of very great antiquity. There mass is celebrated in certain 
of the chapels, and in others of them ard places of sepulture : there also 
are the confessionals. 

Ghent is the site of a University. The building bearing this name, or 
rather the more imposing name of Le Palais de V Universitiy is a modem 
structure in the classic style •of architecture, and possessing many claims 
to admiration for its purity and elegance of construction. Unfort una.tely, 
however, it is placed in a sort of back street, where it iS very ill seen. 
At the time I was at Ghent the classes were dispersed, and the Uni- 
versity closed. It happened, however, that in on^of the halls there was 
an exhibition of paintings, antiquities, curiosities, &c., for the behoof of 
the poor of the town. To this I went, and so had not only an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the internal arrangements of the University, (which are 
altogether in keeping with its external attractions) but also the advantage 
of inspecting a very curious and valuable collection of articles of vertue 
and antiquity, formed by the contribution of th^ greatest treasures of all 
the private collections in Ghent. Of the pictures and objects of general 
curiosity I shall say nothing, for njy attention was engrossed by the 
manuscript treasures of the collection, and to them I gave nearly all my 
time whilst in the room. They were placed under a glass cover, and 
ranged along both sides of a very large table. Among the most curious 
were the following, all on vellum : — Lc Roman de la Rose, a nianuSbript 
of the fourteenth century; La Vie de St Amand premier apotre des 
Gantois, a manuscript of the eighth century ; a splendid copy in two 
volumes folio, of Gerson’s (Thomas a Kempis) Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, written by onlers of Raphael do JIariatelle, Abbe de 
St. Bavon, from 1480 to 1499, illustrate by beautifuUjj illuminaied 
pictures ; two Latin Bibles, the one of the thirteenth, the other of the 
fourteenth, and written in exceedingly small letters, so that, though 
in manuscript, and on vellum, their size does not exceed that of a small 
pocket bible of the present day. There were also some valuable and 
carious historical documents, supplied from the archives of the city. 
Altogether it was a gladdening sight to bibliophilib «yes. I tried very 
hard not to break the tenth commandment ; but I cannot venture to say 
that, after all, such a collection did not make my mouth water. 
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Th© last' object of curiosity in Ghent which I shall notice is the Begu- 
inage, or convent of i3eguin nuns. In this extraordinary establishment 
about 600 females reside, not altogether withdrawn from the world, for 
they take np vow of seclusion, and mingle freely with general society as 
occasion requires, nay, are at perfect liberty to forsake the order, and go 
back to the world if they please ; but so far a distinct community that 
they live all in one locality, are governed by their own laws, wear a par- 
ticular costume, and give themselves to exorcises of devotion and 
deeds of charity. The houses in which they live form three sides 
of a large square, and part of the fourth, the rest being taken up with 
the chapel and its appqftcnances. Each house is dedicated to some 
patron saint or saintoss, whose name is inscribed upon the door ; 
I saw one, and only one, inscribed to the Holy Ghost, the rest bore the 
names of Sta. Catherina, St. Ignatius, Sta. Anna, and other w^orthies of 
the Romish Calendar. Every e\ening at seven o’clock, there is public 
service in the chapel, and as the scene is peculiar, most strangers go to 
witness it. It is singular to see such a body of females all dressed in 
black, with a sort of white linen veil over their heads, pinned close under 
their chins, and covering their shoulders. It is singular also to listen to 
the chanting performed entirely by female voices — it is, at the same time, 
'^ry beautiful and touching. The only awkward part was, when the w’hole 
relapsed into a long continued silence, brpken only by a disagreeable 
sort of snorting or snuffling noise, in which the older nuns seemed espe- 
cially to indulge, — can it be that the holy sisters profanely take snuffs 
At the close of the service they all rise and pull off their veils, which 
they fold together like a towel, and then place on the top of their heads, 
as if they were going tt> carry some burden ; after w hich they march off in 
order to their respective dwellings. As I was near the door, I stood till 
they had all passed me, at least all who made their egress on that side; — 
they seemed very comfortable looking personages, healthy and happy ; 
though (with reverence !) I don’t thing that any whom I saw had (if I 
might judge from their /aces) relinquished any very brilliant prospects 
in a matrimouial way, in devoting themselves to celibacy. To do them 
justice, I believe they conduct themselves with great propriety, and are 
extremely useful as nurses in the hospitals, and as almoners for the poor. 
Besides this, the Grand Beguinage, there is another called the Petit 
Beguinage, intended for young persons whose poverty prevents their 
entering the cloister, for a poor nun has no charms in the eye of Ro- 
manism. Here there are 400 inmates. Both establishments were 
founded by the Countess Jeanne, of Constantinople, in 1234. 


REVIEWS. 

Claries Foreign Theological Library^ Vol. I : Ilengstenherg on the 
PsoIms, Vol. /. 8vo. p.p. 539. Edinburgh: 1846. 

We notice this ^ publication at present not with any intention of 
reviewing it, but for the purpose of calling tho»attention of our readers, 
eapecially those of them who are in the ministry, or engaged in theo- 
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logical studies, to the important undertaking of which it is the com- 
mencement. Mr. Clark, the enterprising proprietor of the Biblical 
Cabinet, instead of issuing his volumes at uncertain intervals, and at 
the price which a slow and uncertain sale rendered necessary, now 
proposes to adopt the plan of the Parker, Wodrow, and' Spottiswood 
Societies, and to issue his volumes by subscription at one-third the 
ordinary market price. This he can do only by receiving a great num- 
ber of subscribers, and as his scheme appears to us most admirable, 
and as it offers advantages to the biblical student never before placed 
within his reachy we feel constrained of our own spontaneous and unso- 
licited purpose, to urge every one of our pastors and students to subscribe 
immediately. The subscription is £l per &nnum; and for this the 
subscriber will receive four volumes in the year, each of which will 
average 500 pages of closely printed letter-press, and be worth in the 
market about 15s. When we add that these volumes are to contain the 
writings of* such men as Ilengstenberg, Neander, Havemick, <fec., the 
best works of the greatest biblical scholars and church historians of the 
day, we need surely say nothing more to induce every man who has 
any wish to keep up with the advancing spirit of the day in theological 
learning, to avail himself of this valuable medium of enriching his 
library and furnishing his mind. 

Let Mr. Clark bo supported. We see a society announced wUch 
intends to occupy much the same field as he has hitherto occupied. This 
is not fair. Mr. Clark has done much for the cause of biblical learning 
in Britain : ho has done it at his own risk, and we fear to his own loss ; 
he has in no small measure created that taste for biblical literature in 
this country which alone gives such a society 41 chance of succeeding: 
and under these circumstances, we say, it is ungenerous for any society 
to come in and try by an imposing array of Baines, to overshadow the 
claims and disappoint the just expectations of an individual to whom 
sacred literature owes so much. To all ouf readers, then, we say — sup- 
port Mr. Clark! 


Historical Memorials Relating to the IndependentSy or Congregationalistsy 
from their Rise to the Restoration of the Monarchy y a n. 1660. By 
Benjamin Hanbury. Yol. III. London: printed for the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales. 1844. pp. 652. . 

Perpetual honour to that energetic body, the Committee of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, for undertaking this great 
work. Not the most poppla^ it is one of the most permanent pr^uc- 
tions which the press has issued under their sanction. It contains a 
glorious history, on which, as the world grows in wisdQpi, it will look 
back with increasing interest. The men who constituted the chief dis- 
tinction of the period which it describes, and their might, must be had in 
everlasting remembrance ; and this noble work wil^ facilitate the pay- 
ment of the tribute which their virtues demand. The originators of 
this work saw “ the man and the hour.” Few men were equal to the 
task. For the patient labour of abridging the innumerable productions 
of this period, unknown, itfhccossible to the many, and liable to be lost 
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sight of and perish, at the very moment when the eyes of men were 
opening to decypher their treasures and appreoiate their excellence— -for 
the patient laoour of ranking these proauctions, and exhibiting their 
snbsftanee in relation to the history of the time, few men were qualified. 
Mr. Hanbuiy is pre-eminently so. Providence had evidently prepared 
him for the taslr, and has graciously spared him to complete it. Should 
he undertake to scan, in like manner, a more recent period of the history 
of the Independents, wo earnestly pray that the mellowed maturity of 
his mind may find its recreation in the work, and that without detriment 
to his health, or the shortening of his days, he may raise yet another 
monument to the heroes of Congregational Nonconformity. Little in 
comparison of his desert would be the highest pecuniaiy recompense of 
his labours. That little he is not likely to receive. lie has, however, 
the reward and recompense which he sought, that he might display a 
banner because of the truth. Right manfully has he done it; and as it 
waves over this and other generations of instructed and well principled 
Congregationalists, the name of him who has displayed it shall be 
honoured with afiectionate admiration. 

Of the whole period through which these Historical Memorials extend, 
the portion embraced in this volume is of intensest interest. It was the 
battle-hour of religious liberty. And if any cannot otherwise discover 
thdVorth of the civil and religious freedom which those our heroic fathers 
conveyed to us as an inheritance, they might learn it from the pains and 
labours which th^y counted little for even the partial attainment of it. 

The facilities of reference in the contents of each chapter, the index 
of names, and index of matters render the work perfect. 


Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By George Payne, LL D. 

Third Edition enlarged. £ondon : Gladding. 1845. pp. 45G. 

This work has truly arrived at a stage beyond review, and above criti- 
cal censure, when withifi a very few years a “ third Edition enlarged” is 
called for. Expounding a department of science, which is not reputed 
or cultivated according to its importance ; and ushered upon the public 
view without the recommendation which the possession of a Chair in one 
of the national universities has been known to give to works on similar 
branches of science ; it has established its claim to be ranked as one of 
the standard productions in mental philosophy. It, therefore, has a 
character. It needs letter of recommendation from none, especially 
aiS th^ learned author “ has not seen reason to modify any of the great 
principles taught in the last edition at the same time, that “ very 
numerous alterations — he hopes improvements, have been introduced: 
and the worlc is enriched by a large accession of notes, occupying about 
forty ^ages, scattered throughout the volume, and forming a considerable 
appendix.” The prJbe, too, we learn is “ below that of the former edition 
— itsdf remarkably low.” This work, which the name of its author, and 
its own great success, render it altogether superfiuous to recommend, is 
thus brought within the reach of every student pf mental and moral 
science* And when we remember how generally this science, kindred 
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to the knowledge and belief of divine revelation, has been insidiously 
and determinedly divorced from it, the lucubrations of a truly Christian 
philosopher acquire a higher value. We therefore wish for this volume 
the widest possible oirciuation. 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

The Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome truly Represented, By Edward 

Stillingflcet, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. With a Preface and Notes, by W. 

Cunningham. * A new Edition. Bevised. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 1840. pp. 381. 

A TiMELT publication, bringing out in distinct and prominent form, the anti- 
Christian and corrupt character of the papal system. Bishop Stillin^eet*s work 
is brief, emphatic in its proofs, and conclusive. The Preface and I^tes may be 
said to modernise and adapt it. The argument is expounded and illustrated in 
relation tcT the phases which the system and its defences have assumed in later 
times. Pew men arc better acquainted with the Popish controversy than Dr. Cun- 
ningham. The Notes and Preface more than sustain his high reputation. That 
controversy has yet to be maintained anew ^ we know not under what circum- 
stances. It becomes every one to bo familiarly acquainted with the leading points, 
that in the day of trial ho may not fail through weakness, or in the hour of engage- 
ment not have proved his armour. This is a book which deserves general perusal. 

• ^ 
Stories of the Primitive and Early Church, By Sophia WoodroofFe. With an 

Introduction. By G. S. Faber, B.D. London: Seeleys. 1845. 

Beautiful tales, told with a primitive simplicity, not more admirably harmonis- 
ing with the subject than contributing to their instructive effect upon the mind. A 
wise and timely antidote to the false and foolish fables of Popish and Puseyite 
tradition. ^ 

The Sick Ftiitor’s Companion: consisting of Selections from iJiS Sacred Scr^turesy 

Shoit Addresses and Prayers^ suited to the Sick of aijferent characters, ffc. By 

John Corbin. Loudon: Snow. 1845. pp. G6. 

Tuere is too little premeditation by visitors of the sick. Dr. M All, of Manches- 
ter, studied his case like a physician on his w^ay to watch and follow up the effect 
of previous treatment. Wc have no idea of persons either preparing an address or 
a prayer for such occasions ; yet the perusal of the very wpropriate and simple 
sections in the Sick Visitor’s Companion might put tho mind into that train that 
would be suited to the occasion. Wo are greatly pleased with this volume, and 
believe it may be very useful to those who ^sit the sick with a view to the bene- 
fit of souls. 

Confessions of a Convert from Baptism IN Water to Baptism WITH Water, London ; 

Snow. 1845. pp. 130. • 

How this contemptible efiusion of prejudice, spite, self-conceit, shallowness, and 
sophistry, came to steal the respectable livery of Mr. Snow, we know not. Sur^ 
this, its only chance to a reputable circulation was not ** honestly come by”. We 
utterly repudiate it. It is more b^e than the basest things which it rakes out of 
oblivion and obscurity concerning tho temper and practices of proselytising Ana- 
baptists. Notwithstanding some indications of 9 capacity for moie^than vul^r 
gossip and the vain conceits of a puffed-up mind that cannot walk witbemt admir- 
ing the beauty of its own shadow, and is so fully occupied with its mighty self, that 
the wide world seems to be contained within, and to be but a part of the august 
and admirable whole, we sincerely think that as a wise man couUf not have written 
this book, none but a fool would have written it, still less have counted it worthy 
of general perusal. “Who is the Author of the Confessions of a Convert?” is a 
question which the humble imagination of this writer hears, whispered in awfiil 
mystery on every hand. Let ^im keep himself perfectly at ease in his obscurity. 
Wc scarcely think even curiosity shall^vcr be so idle as to put tho question, and should 
he be so impatient of fame as to make the unasked for, and uncared for discovery, 
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he shall only emerge from the obscurity which is “ his own plac^” to be sent back 
with a stigma already written on his conscience, then burned visibly on his brow. 
If, haply, which we cannot conceive, a hand of which better might have been expected 
has inmted this, we trust the burst of Christian indication elicited by such a scan- 
dalous tampering with the gravity of religious discussion and the demands of 
Christian charity will deliver him from the evil spirit by which he must have been 
ridden during th^criod of his task, and bring him to another form of “ confession ” 
than this. 1^ as we do not believe, party-spirit and sectarian rancour can have 
taken such possession of any paedo-baptist minds that they could find pleasure in 
such an outrage of the decencies of Christian controversy as this, we can only say : 
Of two evils, the spirit of malediction, or the spirit of proselyting, give us the latter, 
as the less odious. 

Wo are not blind to the indications of offensive sectarianism by which the profes- 
sion of Anabaptist sentiments is often tainted ; nor are we ignorant of the unworthy 
efforts which have often been employed by Baptists to proselytise the members of 
Independent Churches to immersion,, rather than to proselytise the ungodly to holi- 
ness. But this is an evil we should meet where it exists, and openly; not charging 
against the innocent the misdemeanours of the guilty; or eharging the '^hole with 
the fault of a part. But it is the deliberate design of these “ Confessions” to act this 
iniquitous part. If this assassin-war were tolerated, there must be reprisals. All 
Christian charity will be stifled, and in its room the canker of envy will corrode the 
spirit of those who should love as brethren. 

None would be more ready than we to reprove the spirit of proselyting in Baptists 
or any other sect ; but nev cr under any pretext shall we seem to be party to such 
a piece of unmanly poltroonciy as these “Confessions” are. 

The Psalmist: a Collection of Four Hundred Psalm and Hymn Tunes, suited to all the 
varieties of Metrical Psalmody; consisting principally ^ Tunes already in general 
use for Vongr^gational Worship; newly hartnonised for four voices. Edited by 
Vincent Novello, Esq. 

The Vocal Score. 

The Psalmist, ^’c. The Treble Part or Air. Second Edition, 

Select Hymns, adapted to all the different Metres ^c., of the Tunes of the Psalmist. 
London: Haddon. 1845. pp. 96. 

In nothing more than in music do “doctors differ.” If, therefore, the “ignorant 
and unlearned ” proffer an opinion, it will increase the discord where all should be 
sweetest harmony. We arc consequently tremulous in the present discharge of our 
critical office. It may surqly, however, be permitted to affirm, that though we have 
not actually executed four hundred, we have, in our poor way, taken a sample; 
and although a slight admixture of the pleasure may have been owing to our own 
execution, as well as to the excellency of the melody, and the perfection of the 
harmony, we were perfectly satisfied. Happily for Mr. Novello, the same verdict is 
echoed from many quarters, and even if here and there an exception be taken to his 
merit, it only illustrates the truth that harmony is the combination of discord. For 
throrigh and beyond aU exceptions, the general merit of his musical arrangmeuts 
shines unquestionable and pre-eminent. We only regret that with so many “ helps 
to sing,” our congregations should in singing seem so helpless. 

The Biblical Beview and Congregational Magazine No. I. January, 1846. Lon- 
don; Jackson and Walford. ^ , 

The old “Congregational” sloping into a somewhat now department. We shall 
not he thought insensible to its lormer reputation and services when we say, we are 
^lod the change has been ma^e. As the non-conformist spirit of the old “ Congrega- 
tional** is to bo combined with a more biblical and scientific character under the 
new management^ our only regret is, that Mr. Blackburn should have seen it his 
duty to withdraw himself entirely from the conducting of a work for v^ich his great 
talents, industry, and high moral worth had acquired a reputation so high in the 
literary world. Otherwise, the change is most desirable. The new field is unoc- 
cupied. The old is Overrun. We anticipate the most important benefits from the 
Biblical Review; and if its future Numbers ycrify the promise of the first, those 
anticipations will not be disappointed. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

Death of the Rev. W. Enibb. — ^This is a wofld-bereavemcnt. The stem and 
fearless advocate of human rights, had his work amidst dangers and difficulties 
which would have dismayed feebler spirits. We know not how*or what to speak. 
The event is awfully mysterious at this moment. The Christian churches in 
Jamaica which hung upon him as their earthly friend and counsellor, are in circum- 
stances peculiarly critical, arising from their recent transition into freedom. But 
It is the Lord.” Into His hands we submissively commit His own cause. Fowell 
Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, William Knibb — how rapidly have they followed each other 
into the eternal world ! But while the godly one faileth, the Lord liveth ! This 
mournful event took place on 15th November. He died after four days illness, 
caught in the discharge of his pastoral duties. We eannot now even allude to the 
tokens of universal respect, which were offered to this Christian Hero, and Friend 
of man. 

Nicolas of Russia and the Pope. — These gentle monarehs have embraced 
each other. Much sweet converse had they of toleration and mercy. Highw£^- 
men, they say, are just and honourable in their mutual division of the spoils. So 
we learn that these august personages said, -•-We must be honest toward one an- 
other, although rogues toward all the world beside ; and while we give each other 
all liberty to do with the lierctic world what each likes, you must leave me to 
oppress my victims, and I shall not meddle with your prerogative in the same lij^e. 

Anti-Popish Effouts. — The National Club, established 17th June, 1845 — 
to maintain the Protestant constitution — to preserve the Church of England and 
Ireland in its truth and intcgiity, is inviting dissenters and volun^ries to adhere 1 1 
The Reformation Society has become suddenly catholie in spirit I And aeombined 
movement of churchmen and dissenters, has been for some time proposed in Edin- 
burgh, at the expense of much labour and sincere zeal. The experience of the last 
year sjicaks as clearly as any thing can speak, that it is^nexpedient for dissenters 
and churchmen to act in a combined movement against popery, even religiously 
considered. Let them act co-ordinately, and co-opcrativQly if it seem good, but let 
not dissenters, under any pretext, abandon their vantage-ground, which neither 
those who adhere to a Protestant establishment, nor those who approve of it, can 
ever have. 

Muffled Dissent— Modekate Dissent — ^Extreme Dissent. — ^The first is 
that most inconsistent and absurd form of dissent (?) Which says, Do not speak 
about separation of Church and State for a year or so. Please the churchmen. 
Give them a fair chance of behaving themselves charitably. See whether the Evan- 
gelic Alliance will not work wonders in opening your eyes and theirs. This is 
muffled dissent. 

The next is moderate dissent, — which stands much on the defensive — is veiy pru- 
dent — would not speak too loud or too ardently, or work too hard in the way of 
agitation, lest it should be supposed by the great enem^ — the Establishment — that 
it means to do something — to do more than merely exist. Any thing like popular 
agitation, or direct measures to diffuse anti-stato-church principles is its greatest 
terror. This is moderate disseni; ; tjo sign of much feebleness of principle in the 
dissenting community, and the cause of more. a 

The third is a ver^ ardent, active, sanguinef disputative, loud-^eakixtg thing. 
In facts, it is strong; m argument, impregnable; in expectation, ardent fin purpose, 
energetic; in action, bold even to rashness. Occasianully its temper is censorious, 
its tone unaccommodating; it scorns when it should forbear; it derides and drives 
away when it should conciliate and win. But with all its falilts of temper, it is 
simple, straightforward, manly, independent. This is what is called extreme dissent. 
If we must choose, we say — ^wb are for the last. 

Canton db Vaud. — The; steadfastness of the Seceders will, in unison with 
‘sympathy from without, probabljr bring the tyrant democratic goverment to 
better terms. Already the reins of despotism are beginning to relax. 
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CoiTTiNBNTAL Rbfobmation MOVEMENTS.— -What mean the true Dissenters of this 
country in not occupying themselves more distinctively with these intensely inter- 
esting movements ? From first to last, how many illustrations have been given of 
the importance and necessity of the church stanmng separate from and altogether 
independent of tlio state! Is it probable that a church in the Canton de Vaud 
constitutionally distinguished by anti-state-church principles, would ever have been 
subjected to such demands on the part of the civil power? No more than our 
Scottish brethren would have ever suffered the interference which they call govern- 
ment persecution, had they stood by the side of their voluntary brethren. Is it wise 
to let these facts pass without supplying a commentary by which our continental 
brethren m^ bo enlightened ? Is it wise that it should be taken for settled that 
it is a Free Church movement, and no more ? — that those who, at such sacrifice, 
are escaping from the yoke of state connection should be left exposed to overtures 
of false peace, to the craft and treachery of governments, that will deceive them 
into a renewal of their alliance? The Free Church deserve credit for their zeal and 
promptitude in sympathising with and sustaining their continental brethren. They 
are right. In so far as they are satisfied with themselves, they must congratulate 
the Free Churchism of their brethren. But have Dissenters no reasons of peculiar 
sympathy and interest? Why then should they be silent? Do they not see the 
necessity of anti-state-church societies for such work as this, if there were no 
other? The want of thorough organisation and activity at home will be followed 
by want of influence abroad. 

^VERNMENT CONNECTION WITH IdOI^TROUS OBSERVANCES IN InDIA. — “ That 
iSf^l over,” say our readers. No, it is not all over. British residents and British 
troops are ordered out, and are present on idolatrous occasions ; of this the proof 
lies before us. How long is the British nation to be deceived on a matter on which 
it has extorted sojepeated, so solemn promises and pledges? Yet why marvel that 
those in high places arc not zealous in this matter! Anj and e\cry form of 
religion will be supported by the national mohey of Britain, if a British government 

can serve any temporary purpose by the measure. 

& 

War and Peace.— Few even of educated men have a defined idea what the 
Oregon territory is. BritAin and America must, however, if the American Presi- 
dent is to bo believed, have a war about some worthless and unknown comer of 
this self-same territory. Happilv in other quarters a more pacific spirit is mani- 
fested ; and we still hope that the good sense, commercial interests, and humane 
sentiments of the two nations, will stand in the way of such a calamity. Lord John 
Bussell sees no prospect of i^ar. I^ord Morpeth characteristically unites with that 
excellent body — the Peace Society — ^in appealing to the better principles of these 
nations, to prevent a renewal of that barbarous crime, a needless war. May the 
Qod of Peace destroy all contrary counsds! 

Evangelical Alliance and the Manchester Clergy. — The clergymen of 
Manchester, 26 in number, have laid before their several flocks nine reasons for not 
joining the “Evangelical Alliance.” Our readers will remember the Liverpool 
clergy’s deliverance on the eve of the conference in October lost. With their hesi- 
tating or declining to join the “Alliance” we have no fault. We can conceive of 
various kinds of difficulties with which the amplest charity may be beset, as to the 
merits of this movement. But the reasons given, which we have not space to quote 
sufficiently, prove — c 

1. The intolerant spirit which the Establishment principle, combined with Epis- 
copal assum^ion, has produced in them. They cannot “ consistently strengthen 
the hands of men who declare* on the very platform of ‘The Alliance,' that they 
ednsider ‘ the anti-statc-church principle as among the essentials of their Christi- 
anity”!! 

2. That the principle of diaunionis involved in every civil establishment of reli- 
gion ; and so long as there is a fragment of such institutions, or a lingering desire 
after them, so long shall the seeds of suspicion and alienation be sowed amongst the 
foUtrwere Of Christ. 
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ORDINATION AT DUNDEE. 

On Thursday, 20th Nov. Mr. Thomas M. Reekie was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the Congregational church, Lindsay-Street, lately vacant hy the removal 
of Mr. I). E. Shoebotham to Eidderminster. 

On the Wednesday evening a preparatory sermon was preached by Mr. Tait of 
Blairgowrie, from John vi. 31. • 

On Thursday morning the devotional Ciccrcises were led by Mr. Hugh Herens of 
Montrose. Mr. Swan of Edinburgh delivered the introductory discourse irem Acts 
ix. 31. — “ Then had the churches rest,” &c. ; after which, he put the usual questions, 
which were answered in a distinct and exceedingly satisfactory manner. The ordi- 
nation prayer was offered by Mr. Tait, accompanied by the laying on of hands 1^ 
the brethren present. Dr. Wardlaw delivered the charge, from 1 Cor. iv. 2. — “ It 
is required in stewards that a man be found faithful;” and in a deeply impressive 
manner exhorted the young pastor to zeal and steadfastness in the service of tlie 
Lord. Dr. Russell addressed the church from 1 Cor. xvl. 10, pointing out faithfully 
but affectionately the duties that devolved upon them, and urging them to counten- 
ance and support their pastor in every good work. The meeting was numerously 
attended by the members of the three churchgs and others, and a deep devotional 
feeling pervaded the whole of the exercises. 

In the evening a public soiree was held, at which Dr. Russell presided : the chapel 
was nearly filled by an attentive audience. Suitable addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Tait, Mr. H. Ilercus, and Mr. Just of Newport — there were aliP 
present Mr. Swan, Mr. H. Smith, Falkland, Mr.. F. Dick, and Mr. Morrison of 
Newburgh, as well as several other brethren from a distance. The proceedings 
throughout were calculated to make a deep and lasting impression upon the minds 
of all present, and must have been highly encouraging to Mr. Reekie as well as to 
the members of the church in Lindsay-Street. 

On Sabb.ith Mr. Reekie was introduced to his charge by Dr. Wardlaw, who 
preached an eloquent sermon suited to the occasion. Mft Reekie preached in the 
afternoon, and Dr. Wardlaw again in the evening, to crowded audiences. 

DIPLOMA TO MR. ALEXANDER. 

It affords us high gratification to announce, that, on the 10th of January, the 
University of St. Andrew’s unanimously bestowed the degree of D.D. on the Rev. 
W. L. Alexander, M.A., Edinburgh. Coming ^om tlfe University in which Dr. 
Alexander pursued his early studies, and acquired his former degree, this cordial 
token of respect for his talents and learning, is highly creditable to our gifted 
brother. Few men of his time deserve sudh an honour more, or will wear it more 
becomingly. 


IRISH CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Eino has resigned the pastorate of the church in Cork, and removed to 
Dublin, to take the oversight of ^the old “mother church” of Irish Independency 
at Flunket-Street, — as also to occupy*an Important position in connection with tto 
operations of the congregational union. • • 

The church at Cork unanimously voted a farewell address to Mf! Fang, and a 
present of books as “a parting token of affection amh regard.” 

While expressing their high feeling of personal attachment to Mr. Eing, and 
their “painfrl emotions” at his removal from them, the members of the church 
yet concur in his views of duty, although maintaining that their own “ position is 
one of very great importance in reference to the interests of religion” in Ireland. 

Mr. Eing’s address in reply, expresses the strongest attachment to the people of 
his “ first pastoral charge,” and the deepest solicitude for their prosperity ; and 
concludes by stating his coni^ctionf tliat “Cork is in some respects the most im- 
portant post in Ireland for the exhibition and diffusion of the great principles of 
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simple, scriptural Christianity,” exhorting his former flock there to “seek a mis- 
sionary pastor, and to be a missionary ehurch.” 

We earnestly hope this very interesting sphere may be soon and suitably 
occupied. 


RB-OPSNINO OF PLUNKET-STBEET MEETING-HOUSE, DUBLIN. 

The re-opening of Plunket-Street Meeting-House took place on Sunday, Juno 
4th, ifdth circumstances of the most gratifying and encouraging character. 

A special prayer meeting, attended by ministers of different denominations, was 
held in the morning. Sermons were preached, at noon by Mr. King, and in the 
evening by Dr. Urwick, and collections were made to liquidate the debt on the 
building. The congregations were numerous, and the collections liberal. A soiree 
took place in the school-room on the Monday evening, when the card collections 
received evinced the zeal of the collectors, and the generosity of the friends of this 
ancient cause. 

A series of services in connexion with Mr. King’s recognition followed; and the 
large attendance of members of the several Protestant churches, but especially the 
warm and earnest congi*atulations of the ministers of all the evangelical dissenting 
bodies in Dublin, must have been peculiarly encouraging to the “ tried and faith- 
ful” friends of Protestant Nonconformity in this its “oldest home,” in Ireland. 

The altered and enlarged chapel ic a neat and commodious place of worship ; and 
as it is placed in the midst of a dense and destitute population, we trust and pray 
that the church may continue and increase in zeal and usefulness. 

The recent enlargement of the chapel makes the total building-debt amount to 
ever £800, for which a comparatively poor and feeblef- community must seek the 
contributions of Christian friends to aid their own efforts. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY LABOURING IN PARTS OF THE SOUTH 

AND WEST. 

♦ ♦ ♦ I started at 6 ‘p.m. for D , a town on the extreme western coast of 

Kerry. It was a cold rainy night ; the distance 30 English miles, which took us 
five hours on a single horse car. The road lay over the tojis, and around the sides 
of the mountains, and is exposed for the most part toward the sen. Tiie clouds 
veiled the moon, excepting now and then they would roll away, when her pale 
beams falling upon the sides of the mountains, revealed their dhn and sombre out- 
lines, and the streams of water rushing down the eminences, and bounding along 
the plains, giving to the whole a publime effect. Solemn feelings stole over me as 
I drove along that road, where the lofty mountains which had raised their heads 
long before the land was peopled with men, stood like giant sentinels watching the 
eoast ; and where the Atlantic rolled uJ>on the beach its dark waves, in unison with 
the deep hollow-toned wind which moaned and raged around. We reached the 
town a little after eleven, wearied and wet. lint the next morning was delightfully 
fine, and as soon as I had breakfasted, 1 started towards the beach. I here found 
a few people, with whom I fell into conversation upon their best interests ; others 
soon collected to the number of 40, — and I launched forth more fully upon the all- 
important theme of a Saviour’s love, and the all-sufficiency of his atonement. 
They listened for the most part attentively, and I felt glad that I had this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words *, especially as I jcould find no place of shelter to 
preiw in. It is a small, dull town, — built ^pon a bold, rocky coast. The people 
still retain, prominently marked,^tho traces of their Spanish ancestry. They wore 
then in a arery excited state, arising from religious animosities. There have been 
800 reputed conversions from Popeiy within the Barony. The Catholics were 
nuul with rage. All intercourse with the converts had been forbidden by the 
priests. Friendly intercourse and trade were no longer to be carried on with 
them; and unless charity had prevented, they must have starved, or “returned to 

the bosom of the church.” But Lord V interposed, and protected them, 

and provided potatoes at a reasonable price for the poor outcasts. It was, how- 
ever, at the peril of his life he did so ; for he receiv^ an anonymous letter threat- 
ening him, that unless he withdrew his prote6tion a!nd discharged his chaplain, (a 
<eonTert from Popeiy, and a veiy zealous man) he would be shot. Ho, however, 
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weathered the fitomiy and, I believe, still shields the persecuted. Of course, all the 
800 cannot be considered as genuine Christians, — far from it. But many of them 
are. May the Lord add to their number. ^ . 

Hi * * « Started for L , a thoroughly Popish town ; no dissenters of any 

sort ; population about 2000. Finding no house to preach in, I went to the market 
place, and attempted to enter into conversation with a few people who were standing 
by. They became ve^ violent and abusive; imprecations, oaths, and threats poured 
forth in abundance. I was at last obliged to desist, and retire for my safety. Next 

day I went on to T . The worst road I have seen in Ireland ; nothing bnt 

endless bog stretching out on cither side, black, wet, and barren ; except here and 
there a recovered spot is cultivated, after a certain fashion, and sown with potatoes. 
The cabins are low, and in some cases built only with turf, without windows or 
chimney. To get at the door you must wade through a pond of refuse — a lake of 
hlth, exhaling miasma, stench, and disease, — and then within — but I must withhold. 
The inmates correspond with the dwellings, — haggard, half-fed, idle, discontented, 
hungering for political rights which they dream will feed them without work, com- 
pletely priest-ridden, and fiercely bigoted. Oh, that we had a band of hardy and 
devoted scripture readers to send forth upon those wilds, to lead the bold spirits of 
those men to him who alone can give balm for their woes, and satisfy the cravings 
of their hearts. 

Went to K . Held a -service in t^e court-house; had several Homan 

Catholics to hear me. Preached from Acts iv. 12. One of them in coming out 
said to a friend of mine, after asking who I was, &c., ^‘Well! I believe thoroughly 
what the gentleman said, Christ is Sie only Saviour; and 1 should like often to hear 
Prot^tant ministers ; but.(with a sigh) we are under such restrictions — only yoii 
know they arc good for us — we should go astray if it were not for them.” Alas I 
poor souls, “ they fancy music in their chains.” Some little time after, a fellow- 
labourer went there, and had sixty Homan Catholics to hear him, who listened very 
attentively. I followed in two or three weeks, and had not one? Upon inquiry, 
I found the priest had heard of it, had visited every one of them, and strjctly for- 
bidden them to repeat their visits : and the}, of course, were obliged to obey. Who 
could help thinking of the Saviour’s words addressed to similar characters of old — 
“ Ye have taken away the key of knowledge : ye enter not in yourselves, and them 
that were entering in ye hindered.” 

Our brethren across the Channel little know the difficulties and discouragements 
we have to encounter in this land of darkness. First, there is the indifference of 
the people, occupied with the cares of the world, or regarding us with religious 
bigotry and political animosity. And then, when this is overcome, and some 
interest seems excited in our ministrations, do\vn wilt come the parish parson, if 
they be Protestants, and the parish priest, if they be Catholics, and disappoint all 
our hopes, by sternly threatening with their severe displeasure all who do not with- 
draw from us. Before I entered upon thtfworkl could not believe that a man in 
this enlightened age, simply by his ecclesiastical position, could obtain over the 
minds of his fellow-men so much influence as the priests have over their flocks. 
In a place where Protestantism exerts but a feeble counteraction to the spirit of 
Popery, their power is still supreme, and men of intelligence bow the neck to*thoir 
authority with all the submission of past ages. Would any one unacquainted with 
Homan Catholic countries bo able to credit the following anecdote ? and yet I have 

pery reason to believe it true In the towm of a man had two bailiffs put 

into his house to take charge of the goods. He endeavoured to get them out, but 
in vain. The priest fortunately coming in, the man appealed to lum for helpjlwho, 
taking his breviary out of his pocket, turned to* the men and sai^ “ So you won’t 
leave this man’s house ? What then, will you be turned into Turkey docks or geese f** 
The men, alarmed for their humanity, immediately made off as fast as their legs 
could carry them. Now, I do not say that in this instance the priest wished to 
inculcate an idea of his supomatural power ; he only took advantage of the men’s 
credulity, which any one else might have done in the same circumstances ; and he 
himself afterwards told the tale as a good joke. But this I say ; it indicates a 
prostration of mind which it is truly painful to contemplate, and which must prove 
an insurmountable barrier to the progress of the gospel whilS it lasts. 

But wo must not allow oflrselv4b to be quite disheartened. The truth, when 
blessed by God, must prove eventually triumphant over all opposition ; and even 
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Ireland shall be given to the Redeemer as a part of his inheritance. Already has 
the gospel won many trophies, and they are but the pledges of what it is destined 
to obtain. 

OPEN AIR FREACHIKO. — ^A MISSIONARY TOUR. 

On a fine morning in Autnmn, I started from C , in company with Mr. K. 

Both of us having resolved before setting out, to preach to crowds before we 
returned. 

At B we applied for the court-house, but in vain, as the sessions were then 

being held. We inquired at the Inn, but found that no suitable place could be 
procured. It was the evening of the market day. Thousands of people thronged 
the streets — many of them were Roman Catholics; and all seemed eagerly intent 
on worldly pursuits, and forgetful of better things. We determined to address 
them. On. a slight eminence near the market gate, we perceived a cart as if 
placed there for our use; we occupied it as a most convenient pulpit. On the first 
sounds of our voices, a large number assembled around us ; and in succession we 
preached to a crowded and attentive audience, the glad tidings of salvation, as 
long as strength permitted us to proceed. Many seemed deeply interested and 
affected; some followed us to inquire when we would preach again. And it is 
hoped, that of the seed thus sown broad-cast, some may bring forth fruit to life 
eternal. 

Next day we proceeded to S , and addressed, as before, an immense multitude 

in the main street. During the whole time of our engagement, the crowd continued 
Ao increase. An eager attention was manifested by many, and no inclination to 
violence appeared. At one time some boys attempted to make disturbance, and 
throw some tm*nips at the preacher, but on bcing'informed that we did not ent raw 
vegetables^ they desisted, and the serious attention of our congregation was soon 
restored. Most of our hearers were Roman Catholics, and many of them were 
poor ragged islanders from the north-west group, speaking the Irish tongue, and 
searccly knowing enough of English to enable them to understand us, yet they 
listened with serious intdfest, and, by the deep working of their feelings, as evinced 
by the expressions of their countenances, made us long to be able to address them 
in “the language of their hearts.” But, alas I we were to them almost barbarians, 
and we sighed to think of their hopeless state. 

At D. our efforts were still more interesting and successful. We got a bell-boy, 
with one of our placards pinned to his breast, to go through the streets to announce 
our preaching. He could not read, and having forgotten the connexion of our 
designation^ and not knowing its ipeaning, he made a version of his own, proclaim- 
ing that two gentlemen would preach at the market, “ Independent of any one!” A 
large crowd assembled. We relieved each other in addressing them successively. 
All listened with apparent anxiety to hbar and understand. A tra^ elling showman 
twice or thrice passed us with his music playing, and attended by a cro\vd, but on 
each occasion ho left us his followers, instead of diminishing our audience. In the 
evening we preached in a large school-room, which was filled before the time 
appointed, and several persons remained to speak with us about the subject of our 
addresses, and the time of our next visit. In several other places, scenes equally 
encouraging and exciting presented themselves. Oh, that we had a host of men 
fitted for this important work! “Tlie harvest truly is great, but the labourers are 
few,” Yea, “ the fields are white unto the harvest.” 

# . J. . 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN NICHOLSON, OF ZETLAND. 

John Nicholson, lato pastor of the* Independent Church at North 
Mavine, was born in the parish of Sandsling, in the county of Shetland, 
in the year 1800. Ilis parents, who were members of the Established 
Church of Scotland, were distinguished from many of their neighbours 
for their strict attention to the ordinances of worship, and the religious 
instruction of their children according to the means in their power. 
From his childhood John appeared to be of a serious turn of mind, and 
was often heard, even when under ten years of age, to reprove sin, and to 
remind the ofiendcr of the threatenings contained in God’s word. When 
about the age of sixteen, Baxter’s Cajl to the Unconverted fell into his 
hands, and was the means, under God, of showing him the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin against God s righteous law, which, he now learned, extended 
not only to the outward actions of the life, but to the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, lie now became greatly distressed in mind. Ilis inquiry 
from day to day was, who shall deliver me fron^tho body of this death.’' 
Some friends to whom his case was made Lnown, told him that his fears 
were groundless, reminding him of his former morality and good prin- 
ciples; assuring him, that if any one* in the neighbourhood were Chris- 
tians, he must bo one. They advised him to become a partaker of the 
Lord’s Supper in the parish kirk. To this he agreed, and, to use his own 
words, went about to establish a righteousness of his own, and remfined 
ignorant of the righteousness of God, saying, Peace, peace, to himself, 
while God had not spoken it. God was pleased to strip him of his false 
refuges, by means of a sermon preached by a Baptist minister about a 
year after his first awakenings. •He was now led afresh to see thsi^ all 
his fancied righteousness were only as filtliy rags in the ^ight of God, 
and that by the works of the law no flesh shall be justified^m his sight. 
In this state he remained for a considerable tftne, expecting to find that 
in himself, as ho used afterwards to say, which was only to be found in 
the Lord our righteousness. Through the teaching of the divine Spirit 
he was at length enabled to trust in, and cast his burden on the Lamb 
of God, who taketh away the sin of tho world. Thtf was the beginning 
of a new life with him. • Whfn ho found Christ and his gospel to Im 9 
precious to his own soul, he sought every opportunity to recommend the 
New Series. — Vol. VI. G 
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The late Mr. John Nicholson^ of Zetland. 

same great blessing to others. lie accordingly commenced a prayer 
meeting in his neighbourhood, on stated evenings of the week ; reading 
portions of God’s word, and exhorting these who attended to flee from 
the wrath to come, and believe the gospel. On Sabbath forenoons he 
had the distance of two miles to travel, and an arm of the sea to cross, 
to enjoy the ordinances of the gospel along with the little church under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Tulloch, yet he always returned in the evening 
so as to collect the young people together for Sabbath school instruction. 
As the late Mr. James Garioch, and others in the neighbourhood of 
Reawick, members of Mr. Tulloch’s church at Bixter, had four miles to 
go to that place of worship every Lord’s day, and had to leave behind 
them their neighbours, and part of their own families destitute of the 
public means of grace, they proposed stopping at home on the Sabbath 
days, provided John Nicholson would address them and others who 
might attend, from the word of life. Although this stop operated against 
the interest of the church at Bixter, yet the loss was more than made up 
in the adjacent neighbourhoods of Reawick and Sand. Many in these 
places had an opportunity of hearing the gospel, who would not have 
gone to a greater distance to hear it ; and to not a few it came not in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and by much 
assurance, so that by this time there are in Sand and Reawick two 
commodious places of worship erected, and a church occupying them 
of upwards of sixty members. Not having had the advantage of a 
liberal educatit)n in his youth, he now began to devote as much of his 
time as could bo spared to the acquisition of literature ; and, by the 
assistance of the Rev. Messrs. Kerr and Peterson, he made considerable 
improvement. In 1 S 3 J he was,^ “ through the efforts of the afore- 
mentioned ministers,” sent to Edinburgh that he might obtain further 
preparations for the work of the ministry; and, after going through a 
certain course of study, and preaching in that city and in other places 
in Scotland, he w^as approved of as a suitable workman in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and was sent back to labour in his native islands under the 
direction of the Congregational Union. He had not been long engaged 
in this capacity till ho received an invitation to take the pastoral 
oversight of the church which had’^been previously formed at Sand. In 
1838, he was ordained over that church, on which occasion Mr. Laing 
from the Glasgow Theological Academy, — Mr. Murdoch, then pastor of 
the ‘church at Anstruthcr, — and Mr. Peterson, pastor of the church at 
Walls, ofiiciated. 

The Rev. Alexander Kerr, who had for many years laboured through- 
out the Shetland islands as an itinerant, “ by appointment of the Union," 
had now been called to his final rest ; and, having in the course of his 
labours forniod a church in North Mavine, and also two smaller ones in 
the North Isles, at his death they were left almost without any pastoral 
support. This rendered* it necessary for Mr. Nicholson to remove to 
North Mavine, but as no dwelling-house could be obtained in the parish 
where the chapel stood, he had to take up his residence in the adjoining 
parish of Delting, at a distance of two miles from the chapel, when the 
water could be crossed, and seven when that was impracticable. This 
journey, every Lord’s day when he was at home, together with occasional 
Tbits to the North Isles and other places, soon told on his weakly 
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constitution, and, along with other causes, laid the foundation of a com- 
plaint which it was found beyond the power of medicine to remove. Yet 
through the goodness of God he was enabled to attend to his stated 
labours, in Sullam chapel, up to the second Sabbath before his removal 
from this world. 

Most who know John Nicholson will agree, that although ho was not 
what might bo called a brilliant preacher, yet he was a useful, profitable 
preacher; his talents were suited to tho sphere in which his lot was 
cast. His preaching was calculated to inform the judgment, and to 
wjirm tho hearts of his hearers, in regard to tho all-important doctrines 
of the glorious gospel of the blessed God. Ho made no pretensions to 
eloquence, and never attempted to amuse or bedazzle tho minds of his 
audience. But his plain and clear exhibitions of the ruin of man by 
sin, and the remedy which infinite love has accomplished for our salva- 
tion, the faithful warning, the heart touching appeals, and the warmly 
pressed invitations which he addressed to his hearers from place to place, 
will be held by many in grateful and lasting remembrance. His great 
aim in preaching was to awaken the defld in trespasses and sin, and to 
bring the awakened to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world, lie was often heard to lament that so few were brought to 
tho Saviour through his instrumentality, and from his own lips one 
would scarcely have heard. of a single instance. Yet many who are 
now members of Christian churches, refer to him as the instrument in tho 
hand of God of leading them to repentance, and some who are just now 
requesting fellowship with the church over which he last presided, date 
their first saving impressions from almost the las^ sermon he preached. 

He was a man who suffered affliction above many. Soon after he 
removed to the parish where his body is now interred, he had to witness 
the sudden death of his second wife, who had been a beloved and useful 
partner to him for more than six years, and the tender mother of two 
young children. This heavy bereavement made a deep impression both 
on his physical and mental constitution ; yet at the same time it was 
borne with Christian patience and resignation to the will of God. He 
ever seemed to regard the prosperi^ of Zion above his chief joy of a 
temporal nature. Although the evening of his short and afflicted life was 
spent far from his former friends and relations, yet the Lord did not 
jeave him friendless. Great was the kindness he experienced in the 
parishes of North Mavine and Delting, both from the members Si the 
church and congregation over which ho presided, also from the 
pious of other denominations. His friends cannot but look back with 
grateful feelings on the kindness shown by James Hosseason, Esq. 
of Mo&sbank, Arthur Cheyne, TEsq. of Ollabery, Miss Ann Henderson 
of Bardaster, and Mr. Robert Leask of* Hillswick, with^others of the 
higher raqks, who made their houses his home when on his rounds 
through their parishes, publishing the glad tidings of salvation. 

In the winter of 1844, he was frequently laid down with a violent 
headache and retching, (such as to threaten a speedy dissolution,) yet in 
the following spring he was so far recovered as to be able to attend the 
anniversary of the Congregational Union, held iw Dundee. Throngh 
the influence of several kind fpiends there and in other places, money was 
collected for the purpose of building him a dwelling house near his chapel* 
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On his retarn from Scotland his health seemed so far recovered as to ^ive 
his church and congregation cause to hope that ho would yet be spared 
for some yoars to labour among them, but he in whose hand are the 
issues of death had otherwise determined. He was enabled to go through 
his stated labours at home throughout the remainder of the year, 
although with much difficulty, until the first Sabbath of April last; when 
after having preached in Sullam chapel in the morning, he retired to the 
nearest cottage, so as to preach again in the evening, but on entering 
the house he requested that some friends should assist in bringing him 
to his own home. His request was speedily granted. By the help of 
two men he reached his own house that night, and went no more out 
until the end of nineteen days, when the immortal part was released 
from a body of sin, suffering and death, to enter a house not made with 
hands. During the short period of his last illness, he was the subject of 
much pain and suffering, yet he was never heard to murmur or repine. 
He also suffered occasionally from the accuser of the brethren ; who, if 
he cannot prevent our going to heaven, will make our way thither as 
rough as possible; but in all these things the Christian is more than 
conqueror, through Christ his living head. 

The severity of the disorder completely prostrated the strength both 
of his physical and mental system, and rendered him incapable of any 
exertion either of thought or of speech. Hence he did not say a single 
word, or give a single direction regarding the two young children ho was 
about to leave as orphans. He had so often in the day of health borne 
testimony to the importance and value of religion, that a comparatively 
silent death-bed is the less to be regretted. On one occasion, however, 
when suffering excruciating pain, he said, “ When I get to heaven, 
there will be an end of all distress.” On another occasion he quoted as 
an expression of his hope, 

“The time draws nigh when fi'om the clouds, 

Christ shjill with sliouts descend,” 

and then, unable to proceed, whispered to his attendant, “And what 
more?” On another two lines being repeated to him, he again said, 
“And what more?” till in this w(iy the whole piece was repeated, to 
which he seemed to listen with evident satisfaction. Not long after this 
the weaiT wheels of life stood still, and the happy spirit took its flight 
to thpse nappy regions where those who have turned sinners to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the brightness of the firmament for ever and ever. 

May his sudden removal in the midst of his days, and from a most 
important and encouraging field of labour, stir up all his fellow-labourers 
in the kingdom of Christ to work tho works of Him who has sent them 
into his vineyard, while it is called to-day, for the night cometh in which 
no man can work. ^ 


COUNSEL TO AN ANXIOUS INQUIEER. 

Mt Dear Youna Friend, — I have read your letter with much 
kiteiest — ^the plain and candid manner io whish you open your mind, 
a&d speak of your spiritual state, has endeared you so much the more to 
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mo. The question to which your mind has of late been so much led, as 
to what is youE real spiritual state, and whether you are truly a servant 
of Christ, is a question paramount to all others. I am truly glad your 
mind has been drawn to the subject, and I pray that the spirit of God 
may speedily fill your heart with filial love to him, and thereby give 
you to experience the sure proof of being a child of God. 

1 know your present state of mind is not a happy state. It cannot be. 
You are in doubt upon the most important point that can concern any 
of the human family. But allow me to tell you, you will remain in 
doubt, and continue destitute of real comfort, so long as your mind is 
occupied with the question in the manner it appears to be. 

Do I understand, my dear young friend, the real state of the case to 
be this, — that if you could but discover a great deal less of that selfish- 
ness in your heart and motives, of which^ou complain, and some more 
evidences of real godliness than you yet discover, you would then feel 
more at ease, and settled in your mind, as to your being a Christian, and 
as to the duty of devoting yourself to the service of Christ. 

If I am right in this supposition — and I think I am — then, what is 
this but a wish to find within yourself the ground of that safety, and 
comfort and assurance, which is to be found nowhere but in the bleeding 
Lamb of God, who taketh avjay the sin of the world. ^ 

When the mind sets out on the inquiry which now occupies yours, 
it almost invariably becomes entangled in the meshes of self-righteous- 
ness in some way or other. The inquirer is kept from tho joy and 
comfort he would certainly possess if he looked only to Christ. The 
cross of (Jhrist, which alone can insjnro with right and pure motives in 
serving Christ, is eclipsed from his view. * 

You ask my counsel. Willingly and affectionately do I give it 
you. It is simply this : — Think less about yourself and think more 
about tho Lord Jesus C^urist. Fix your mind on the cross. Dwell 
frequently in contemplation on the glorious perfection of that work Jesus 
there completed when he said, “ It is finished^” Reflect how fully and 
completely tho doing and dying of Eiiinfanuel meets tho divine law on 
behalf of tho sinner. Let Gods testimony concerning the virtue of 
Christ’s blood, and the sufficiency of his righteousness to save tho soul, 
have the fullest credence of your heart. Dwell upon the grand gospel 
theme till you see its perfect adaptation to your own state as a guilty 
helpless sinner before God j till you feel that you could enter the vtern^ 
world without desiring aught else to secure you from future wo, and to 
ensure you of eternal glory, but tho atoning sacrifice and accepted 
obedience of the Son of God. 

It is thus, my dear young friend, that the selfishness and the inordinate 
ambition of which you complain will botovercome, — th^t love to God, 
tho want of which you deplore, will be kindled and promoted in your 
heart, — that tho evidences and assurance of 'your being a child of God, 
which you are at present seeking to find, will spring, up and be found 
without much seeking : and it is thus, by concentrating the mind upon 
the grandeur of redemption, upon the divine love which appears in the 
cross of Christ, that the Holy Spirit inspires with tJie faith of the gospel, 
kindles spiritual emotmns i^ the breast of the believer, and leaas him 
to engage in the service of Christ. 
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You havo pious parents. Lay your mind open to them. If yon 
feel any diffidence in doing so personally, do it by writing. If your 
pastor has .properly conducted Bible classes, avail yourself of these 
opportunities; they are excellent nurseries for young men who may 
afterwards be useful in the cause of Christ. Be humble and prayerful, 
and the Lord will give you light and direction. With sincere desires for 
your spiritual welfare and future usefulness, 

I am, my dear young Friend, 

Yours affectionately, 

W. L. F. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

The word Character has Ibeen adopted into our language without 
any change whatever from the Greek. It primarily signifies a graving 
tooly the instrument employed by the engraver in his art. Hence, by 
metonymy, it comes to signifyir something graven^ cut stamped, or 
impressed; as for example, the letters of a printed book are the characters 
formed by tho types; the impression on the melted wax is the character 
ffu^med by the seal. When employed in reference to an intelligent, 
moral agent, it signifies tho predominating principle or principles by* 
which he is actuated; and these principles are called character^ because 
they are impressed, as it were, on the mind, by the operation of some 
extrinsic object— extrinsic, wo mean, to the mind itself— even as the 
letters of a book are formed by tho impression of the types. Thus, a 
man of good character, is a man in whom good principles predominate, 
Eo that the man is governed, or habitually actuated thereby. A man 
of vicious character, is a man in whom vicious principles havo the 
preponderance, so that tho general tenor of his life corresponds with 
the nature of these governing principles. 

It is, perhaps, too obvious to require remark, that personal character 
is internaly not external. We sometimes, indeed, speak of external 
character, but this is only in accordance with a loose, popular mode of 
speech. Tho character is the internal moral state of the man ; the 
conduct is the external manifestation of that state. Tho conduct bears 
a similar relation to the character that the hands on the dial of a watch 
bear to the machinery within. According to tho state and working of 
this internal machinery, will be the indications given externally on the 
dial-plate. Or to use a figure employed by our Lord, the conduct is to 
the character as the fruit is to the nature of the tree. “Every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit, and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit. A good jtree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit.” 

Our specific subject is the Christian character. But it will be at once 
perceived, that before we are in a condition to affirm what this character 
is, we must ascertain what are the verities of that system of religious 
belief which we term Christianity. To treat of the substance of the 
Christian character, rwithout distinctly defining the Christian truth, 
would be like setting about the construction t of an edifice without 
attending to the foundation on which it was built. When the work was 
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completod, an opponent might say, “True, *tis a fair and goodly structure ; 
the parts are all well proportioned; the apartments are spacious and 
handsome; — but ’tis a pity you have been at so much pains, for I am 
sorry to say, you have reared this superstructure on a quicksand; and it 
is only necessary that I lay bare the substratum on which your mansion 
is built, in order to convince you that your skill and pains have been 
utterly thrown away.*' 

The necessity for distinctly defining what we consider to be the 
Christian truth, arises from the fact, that internal principles are formed 
and nurtured by the operation of truth, or what is received as such, on 
the mind and heart. Whatever we receive as truth will produce cficcts 
corresponding with its nature ; and it is only tlie pure unadulterated 
truth which the Now Testament itself exhibits as the Christian 
doctrine^ that can produce the true Christian character, God^s truth will 
work God*s work; — it will cleanse us, sanctify us, fit us for Ilis service. 
On the other hand, if we receive that as God s truth which is not so, it 
also will produce principles corresponding with its nature ; but they 
will not be the principles which go J;o form the genuine Christian 
character. It is with the mind in this respect as with the body. According 
to the nature of what we eat or drink, will be the effect produced on 
the corporeal frame. ,lf wo partake of a medicinal draught, it will 
4ieal; if of a nutritive draught, it will nourish; if of a poisonoift 
draught, it v/ill kill. So in*the other case. The truth of God, as we 
find it pure and unadulterated in the sacred oracles, is yiedicinal truth, 
it heals the soul ; it is nutritive truth, it nourishes the soul ; it is saving 
truth, it saves the soul. But all error is, in a greater or less degree, 
poisonous ; and if received as the truth of God, its tendency is to vitiate, 
debilitate, and ultimately to destroy. 

IJcnco we perceive the folly of those w’ho tell us that it is of little 
consequence what a man believes, provided only he is sincere in his 
belief, and conscientious in acting according to it. As wisely might we 
say, it is of little consequence what a man eats, provided he sincerely 
believes it to be wholesome food. Such a man may, in his ignorance, 
partake of poison, sincerely believing it to be wholesome food, but his 
faith and sincerity will not change the nature of the poison, or hinder its 
effects. So in the other case, a man may imbibe deadly error, sincerely 
believing it to bo soul-saving truth; but neither will his sincerity 
prevent the disastrous consequences. The moral poison will wo^^k its 
own deadly work. Or to vary the figure, truth deposited in the mind 
is as seed sown in the field — it springs up and produces fruit; and as is the 
seed sown, so is the fruit produced ; like invariably producing like. 
Thistle seed will not produce wheat, neither will wheat produce thistles. 

“For inoflos of faith let graceless zealots fiplit; 
llis can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” • • 

So says Alexander Pope, and so, in a certain sense, say we. His faith 
cannot be wrong whose life is right, for it is only a right faith that can 
produce a right life, as it is only good seed that can produce good fruit. 
But who is to bo the judge of what constitutes a right life? Are we to 
set up a standard of our own, and pronouuce a life of mere outward 
decency to be a right lilp, headless of the decisions of Him who is at last 
to judge the world in righteousness? Assuredly not. A truly right 
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life, must W a life which is right, not in the sight of man only, but in 
the sight of the Supreme Governor of the universe; and what consti- 
tutes mch a life we must learn from the inspired record of his will. The 
meaning of ‘the poet, as appears from the context, evidently is, that a 
man may be a truly good man, whatever be his religious belief; and such 
a sentiment wo repudiate as the offspring of the weakest infidelity. 

In affirming that moral principles are formed by the operation of 
truth, we do not foreclose the question respecting a direct operation of 
the Spirit of God on the mind, in that moral change which is designated 
in scripture regeneration. Indeed, to those who are acquainted with 
the subject, it will bo evident, that this . is a question which, properly 
speaking, does not even approach our present path. We arc treating of 
the effect of the truth of God, 'lihen received — not of the manner or of the 
efficient cause of its reception. To prevent misapprehension, however, 
we may say, that wo most firmly believe there is a direct and special 
operation of the Divine Spirit in the human mind, in order to the 
reception of the truth of tlio go^’pel, in every case in which the gospel 
is received; and if in order to ^he reception of the gospel, tlien, conse- 
quently, anterior' to that reception, at least in the order of nature. We 
cannot conceive of the gospel finding access to the heart of any man 
without this. We hold it to bo philosophically absurd, as well as 
theologically false, to affirm that the faith of the gosi)el is in any case 
self-originated; or that the natural man, being such as the word of God 
represents him,^can regenerate himself. The tendency of the depraved 
creature, left to himself, is always atray from God, never toicards Him. 
Just as when a stone hurled from the mountain top rushes forward with 
impetuous career, and continues, with a constantly accelerating force, to 
move farther and farther from the point at which its downward progress 
commenced, — even so does the soul of man, when it has once departed 
from the living God, continue to move, with a constantly accelerating 
force, away from the Holy One. And just as soon might we expect that 
stone of its own accord to arrest the force of gravitation by which it is 
borne onward, and reascend to its original position, as expect that the 
wandering soul of man shall arrest its downward progress, and return 
again of its own accord to the God from whom it has departed. The 
law of physical nature by which, in the one case, the stone, left to itself, 
will inevitably descend to the valley, is not more certain in its 
operation, than the law of our moral nature, by which, in the other case, 
the sinful soul left to itself, will continue to move downwards in the path 
of alienation from God. Let it be observed, that we speak only of the 
certainty of the result. There is a great difference between the operation 
of physical and that of moral causes, bi^t so far as the certainty of the 
result is concerned, iho analogy is perfect. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the Divine Spirit open the heart for the 
reception of the truth of tlm gospel, else will that truth never find access. 
But, at the same time, the scriptures plainly and unequivocally teach, 
that, while the heart is thus divinely opened for tho reception of the 
truth, its subsequent renovation into the image of God, or, in other 
word^ the full production of the principles which constitute the Christian 
character, is effected, instrumentally, by the ^operation of the truth 
itself on the mind. In the production of these principles, the Holy 
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Spirit is the agent — the truth, the instrument by which he operates. 
Thus does the Apostle Peter write to the dispersed Christians': — “ Ye 
have purified your hearts in obeying the truth, through the -Spirit, unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren.’ And thus does the Saviour pray for 
his disciples : — “ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” 
To quote the language of Thomas Scott, the well known commentator, 
‘‘ The scriptures always represent divine truth as the seed in the 
believer s heart of every holy ^ disposition ; the graft which makes the 
tree good and its fruit good ; the mould into which the soul is cast, and 
from which it receives its form and exact impression, as the metal is 
fashioned by the artist’s skill. We are, therefore, sanctified by faith 
(Acts XX vi. 18); and the doctrine of Christ dwells in the regenerate 
soul, as an operative transforming principle, producing a peculiar state 
of the judgment, dispositions, and aficetions, in proportion to the degree 
in which it is understood and believed. This may be called the 
Christian temper ; it is the exact counterpart of the truth by which it 
is produced; it discriminates the real believer from all other men, 
and it constitutes the standard of our proficiency in vital godliness.” — 
(Theological Works.) 

If it is true, then, that the character is formed by the operation of the 
truth received, and, if tliere is a distinctive kind of character which we 
may call the Christian chargeter^ there must be a distinctive kind of 
truth which we may designate tiui Christian truths and by which, 
instrumentally, that distinctive character is formed. But there have 
been put forth under the iiairo of Christianity, systems of doctrine as 
diflerent from each other as light is from darkijess, yet each claiming 
for itself to bo received as the true and apostolic faith, to the exclusion of 
all others. If it is asked, AVho has aiitliority to decide between these 
contending systems ? we frankly reply. No man has authority to decide 
for others. Wo repudiate all human authority in matters of faith, 
wlicther civil or ecclesiastical, whether of kings or popes — of priests or 
j>astors. Cod has revealed the Christian truth i«i his word. That word 
is patent to all. Every man to whom it domes is bound by the authority 
of Ood^ to search and examine \i for himself y and to for himself 

as he shall answer to God on the great day, that which, after mature and 
prayerful deliberation, appro A^es itself to his own judgment as the declared 
will of God. We speak not of the right of private judgment — we speak 
of the duty of private judgment, that is to say, the duty of every man 
personally to examine the sacred record in order to conviction of the 
truth, and personally to receive that truth on conviction ; and, instead 
of saying that this is his right, and no man can deprive him of it, we 
should say, this is his duty, jfnd %io man can absolvp him from it. If 
wo view private judgment in matters of faith merely as a right, we shall 
be apt to feel as if we were at liberty to exercise it or not, acceding to 
our pleasure ; and experience shows that men* may glory in what they 
call their right of private judgment, who never feel themselves pressed 
with the duty of personal examination, conviction, and reception of the 
truth. This glorying is not good. It is not enough that we be Pro- 
testants (that is to say, Protestants) ; we must be Christians, which is 
something higher. Strictiy speaking, Protestantism is a more negation ; 
it is but protesting against the errors of others, and though this, on 
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certain occasions, becomes a solemnly imperative duty, yet a man may 
protest all his life long against the errors of others, without embracing 
the truth for himself. 

The reader will, of course, be prepared to expect that tho system of 
doctrine which we hold to be the Christian truth, is that which, by 
general consent, has received the name of evangelkaL Its great central 
doctrines may be expressed in two sentences — -justification by faith in 
the atoning sacrifice of the divine Kedeemer ; and regeneration by the 
efficacious influence of the Holy Spirit. These we call the central 
doctrines of Christianity, because all the other doctrines peculiar to 
Christianity seem to us either pre-supposed by these, or implied in them. 
The first, viz. : justification by faith in the atoning sacrifice of the divine 
Redeemer, pre-supposes the universal condemnation of the human race 
on account of sin — their inability to deliver themselves from this 
condemnation — the infinite mercy and love of God in providing a 
way of deliverance, by which the glory of his own righteous character is 
manifested, even while he justifies the ungodly. It implies the essential 
divinity of Jesus Christ — tho perfection and sufficiency of his atoning 
sacrifice — the eternal security of those who are united to him by a living 
faith, and the entire freeness of divine grace in the salvation of the 
ainner. The second, viz. : regeneration by the efficacious agency of the 
Holy Spirit, implies the personality and divinity of the Spirit — the 
entire and universal depravity of tho human race — the sovereignty of 
God in the bestowraent of his grace on whom he will — the certainty of 
those who are in Christ being at length completely restored to the 
divine image. Besides these, there are other doctrines, which, though 
embodied in Christianity, cannot be said to be peculiar to it ; to these 
we do not think it necessary to advert. 

Such we consider to be the leading truths of tho Christian system ; 
and we trust it will not be deemed tho result of uncharitableness towards 
others, but the result simply of our own deep conviction of the truth of 
these doctrines, when wis say that they stand out so prominently in the 
very foreground of revelation, "that there seems to us no consistent resting 
place between the admission of them as the Christian truths and the entire 
rejection of the scriptures as the dfvinely inspired record of God’s will. 
We say consistent resting place, for we are well aware that many have 
found a resting place at some point intermediate between these two ; but 
our firm persuasion is, that their resting at any such point is the effect 
and the evidence of the unsoundness of their logic, and that they have 
only to follow out to their legitimate consequences, tho principles by 
which they have been led to reject tho evangelical peculiarities of 
Christian truth, in ^order to land themsel^^es in tho dreary regions of 
Infidelity, l^t it be borne cn mind that we do not charge those who 
hold by aiiti-evangelio systems of doctrine with Infidelity, nor even with 
any conscious tendency to* Infidelity; we state only our own conviction 
of the natural tendency of such systems if consistently followed out. The 
conclusion is ours, not theirs^ and we do not hold any man responsible 
for a conclusion which we may draw from his opinions, unless he himself 
homologate that conclusion. In examining any system, however, for 
one s self, it is fair enough to view it in c.'^nnexion with the conclusions 
which seem to us legitimately to follow from it, though we do not charge 
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these conclusious on the supporters of the system, if they themaelyes 
disavow them. 

If we are correct in assuming that the doctrines we have* named are 
the true type of Christianity, then are we constrained to mark off, W a 
broad line of demarcation, two great systems of error, which usurp that 
sacred name. These are Popery and Socinianism. The former, by the 
admission of the sinner's own works into the ground of his justification, 
effectually sets aside our first leading doctrine ; while, by its dogma of 
divine grace physically communicatea by the sacraments, it as effectually' 
sets aside the second. Its whole spirit and tendency*iare utterly opposed 
to the gospel of the grace of God. It is a solecism in language to call 
it Christianity at all. It is the burial of Christianity under the rubbish 
of Romish Paganism. The whole controversy with Popery resolves 
itself into this one question: — are the doctrines by justification by faith 
alone, and of regeneration by the Spirit alone, true, or are they not ? 
Establish the affirmative of this question, and Popery, with its priesthood 
and its sacrifice of the mass; its penances and its purgatory; its 
auricular confession, priestly absolution, and sacramental grace; its 
adoration of saints, images, and relics; its human mediators, and its vicar 
of Christ on earth, stands confessed, a monstrous diabolical imposture — 
a Christ-dishonouring and soul -destroying delusion — possessing not one* 
element of pure apostolic Christianity. 

And as Popery has set aside the Christian truth by burying it under 
a heap of Pagan rubbish, Socinianism has accomplished the same result 
by the more summary process of putting an extinguisher upon it. It is 
a bold and frank denial of all that can render thg revelation of God's 
will a gospel — an announcement of glad tidings; leaving man, so far as 
his prospects for eternity are concerned, much in the same condition as 
if no such revelation had been made. Socinianism has been termed 
“ the half-way house to Infidelity;” but it would appear that even this 
is not doing it full justice; for its most eminent expounders are not 
disposed to rest at the half-way house. Mr. Belskam declares that “ the 
scriptures are not the word of God;'' anS Dr. Channing informs his 
readers, that “it is no crime to believe with Mr. Belsham.” — (See 
Stuart s Letters to Channing, Letter 5th.) j « jy 

( To be concluded in our next) * ' ' 


THREE SABBATHS AMONG THE PEASANTRY OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

In order to get a correct tnsight into the practical working of any 
system of religion connected with the state, it is necessary tp ^o into the 
country parishes and attend the ministrations of their clergymen. • Every 
one knows that nearly all the talent and much Of the piety to which our 
religious establishments can lay claim, is concentrated in tje large towns; 
consequently, an individual may live for years in them and still be 
^ unable to form a true estimate of those whom the national church has 
[ called to minister in word and doctrine. A strangea visiting Scotland 
I would hear very different iheoligy preached in some of the “kirks” in 
[ Inverness-shire from that which was current in the metropolis. 
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Let me remind our friends who laud so much tho ministers of the 
Canton de Yaud, that they all do not echo the sentiments of Professor 
Vinet of Lausanne. Whatever may be said to the contrary, I am 
persuaded that political considerations have had their weight with the 
new protesters. They bear an old grudge to the individuals composing the 
present cantonal government, and, without questioning the sincerity of 
the majority, I venture to remark that certain clergymen who sided with 
the Jesuits of the Yallais and the oligarchical despots of Berne, are not just 
tho very best men to protest against a violation of the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. As to the non-adhesion of the people, there need 
be no mystery about that. The inhabitants of the Canton de Yaud have 
not forgotten the part which many of their pastors took in the late 
struggle in the Canton Yallais — a struggle between the liberals and 
the Romish priests — a struggle between the friends of education and the 
abettors of ignorance — a struggle fomented by the emissaries of the king 
of Sardinia, hovering, like so many birds of ill omen, around the towns 
of Sion and Briog. Neither have they forgotten tho identity of the men 
who preached up tyranny whbn the Bernese revolution broke out; to 
come nearer home, neither havo they forgotten the state of parties when 
the monopolizing oligarchs were expelled from Lausanne. Far be it 
•from me by these remarks to cast gmeral discredit upon tho motives of 
those who head the movement in the Canton do Yaud, much less to 
justify the despotic acts of their little-minded persecutors. I only wish 
to make known one or two facts of which few in this country are aware, 
but which ought not to be lost sight of while reasoning upon what is at 
present going on. -Apart from these considerations, there cannot be a 
doubt that great and permanent good will result from the Swiss 
disruption. Not only has state-churchism in Switzerland received a 
violent blow — a blow the echo of which all Europe has heard; many 
zealous preachers of the gospel have been loosed from the trammels of civil 
jurisdiction, and sent abroad to proclaim in \ arious regions of the continent 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. The circumstances of the case are 
veiy similar to those which scattered the members of the church at 
Jerusalem, and impelled them tp go every where preaching the word. 
May the consequences likewise be similar. May many be added unto 
the Lord. 

put I hasten to give an outline of the Sabbath services at Chateau 
d’ Oex, in the Pays d’ en haut Romand, or valley of uj)j)er Saane, and 
within tho limits of tho Canton do Yaud, at which hccluded village I 
spent Sabbath, the 10th August, 1844. At nine o’clock in the moruiiigy 
while standing at the window of the humble inn, I perceived, from the 
parties of neatly dressed peasantry cal’rying their hymn-books in their 
bands, and bending their Steps towards tho village church, that the 
worship of God was about to commence. I followed the others to the 
sanctuary and there found a largo and respectable congregation assembled, 
listening to the clerk who was reading a portion of the scriptures. Soon 
after the minister entered, and began the service by the form of prayer 
used in the Swiss Reformed Church. He then gave out a psalm, which 
was sung by the •people to tho music of a small organ. The text was, 
‘‘ Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. ’ Heb. xii. 14. The intelligent and attentive countenances 
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of the men around me, betokened minds which certainly deserved a more 
instructive and practical sermon than that which was preached by the 
minister from these words. The sermon was only a short exhortation 
to keep the peace, and do nothing immoral, a species of composition 
which I have heard very appropriately termed “ a sermonette." He 
never attempted to explain what holiness was, nor what it was to see 
the Lord. Another psalm followed, sung to the beautiful tune called 
“ Luther s Hymn.” I almost fancied myself in some Highland sanctuary 
of Scotland, when listening to the strains of that well-known air, as 
they proceeded from the melodious voices of the Swiss peasantry at 
Cliateau d’ Oex. About an hour after the dismissal of this assembly, 
tlie pealing of the bell again summoned me to the house of God, in wliich 
were congregated a considerable number of people. The exercises of 
prayer and praise being concluded, the minister read the fourth chapter 
of Genesis, commenting upon it briefly as he went along. A class of 
girls was then called before him, whom he proceeded to catechize upon 
that portion of scripture. The answers of the scholars were, however, 
few and far between, and those which they did hazard were not the most 
correct and satisfactory. In fact the examination consisted of little else 
than a series of replies to the difficult question, est-ce pas.” The 
clergyman, nevertheless,* took some pains to explain the meaning of the* 
verses read. A short prayer concluded this examination, and with it the 
services of the day; after which the reverend officiate adjourned to take 
a walk in his garden and smoko his cigar. Such is a specimen of the 
Protestant Swiss parochial system. 

Leaving this simple pastoral region, I proceeded to wend my way up 
the toilsome ascent of a path which leads over the mountains to the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, The road lay up a wild and rocky glen, 
inhabited by a few poor shepherds. Tlie walk was fatiguing ; but when 
I reached the summit of the Dent dc Jamau, what a glorious prospect 
burst upon my view ! Hefore mo was the whole expanse of the classic 
Lac dc Geneve, stretching away to the base of tlie distant Juras ; to the 
north and west were the thriving vineyards and villages of the Pays de 
Vaud, with the dimly outlined steeples of Lausanne; to the eastwards 
were the rugged peaks of the Canton Berne ; while towards the south 
rose, in majestic grandeur, the gloomy mountains of Savoy, backed by 
the snow-clad pinnacles of the Dent de Midi ! • 

“ Above me were the Alps, 

Tlie palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Halve throned eternity in icy luills 
Of cold sublimity.” 

• • 

Immediately below were the towns of Yevay and ViHcncuve; between 
them the far-famed castle of Chillon ; and a few miles farth*cr oi^I could 
distinguish the glacier waters of the Rhone, as ihey dyed the blue lake 
with their milky hue. At the village of Voytaux, situated in the midst 
of this fairy land, I resided for ten days, and, whilst thefe, attended on 
two successive Sabbaths the parish church of Montreux. On the first 
of these Sabbaths the congregation was miserably small for a parish 
containing 4000 souls. Only about 60 men wore present. One of the 
curates preached from the Vordf, “ Ilis name shall be called Wonderful.” 
(Isaiah ix. 6.) The service at Montreux, like that at Chateau d’ Oex, 
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was conducted in the French language, but the prelections were, if 
any thing, superior both in substance and style. The gospel was, however, 
not preached, and the congregation remained together little more than 
an hour. Considering that, with the exception of an examination of 
children at 2 o’clock, this was all the weekly instruction given to the 
parishioners of Montreux, wo have great cause to lament the low state 
of religion in that district of Switzerland. The second Sabbath which I 
spent at this lovely residence was a communion one, and very different 
was the appearance of the church on that day. The Sabbath before, it 
was nearly empty ; now it was perfectly full. The circumstance proved 
that the awful desecration of the Lord s table, so common in Scotland, 
is not less common in Switzerland. Many were there who never attended 
the house of God on ordinary occasions, and yet these men were allowed 
to commemorate Christs dying love. Oh, marvellous, self-deluding 
system ! 

The incumbent of Montreux is an aged man, respectable in character, 
but not pious. He employs two curates of like feelings with himself; 
but notwithstanding all this machinery, little is done for the people's 
eternal interests. The only prayer-meeting in the parish is conducted 
by a godly peasant, who collects his neighbours on the Sabbath evenings 
’in a small room, \ihere he expounds unto them "the scriptures. Here is 
a fine field for the labour of the protested. We hope to see a ‘‘ Free 
Church” amopg these vineyards when we again visit that never -to-be- 
foi^tten spot. TV F B 


WHAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF 
CONGREGATIONALISM ? 

No. II. 

The authority hy which the churches of Christ are governed in all their 
operations * — Moses verily was faithful in all his house, as a servant; — 
but Christ as a son over his own house, whoso house are we, if we hold 
fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the liopo firm unto the end.” 
Heb. iii. 5, G. 

“ And Jesus called them and said. Ye know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them. But it shall not be so among you.” Mat. 
XX. 25, 26. 

Much has been spoken and written, of late, regarding the headship 
and authority of Christ “in his own bouse;” and a number of the 
best ministers and members who belong to our Scottish ecclesiastical 
establii^hmtnt, have left it on behalf of what they esteem the headship 
and authority of Christ* We give them full credit for their integrity 
to their professed principles, and due honour for the sacrifices they have 
made. But, taking the Bcripturcs for our guide, we cannot help 
thinking that, in a certain degree, they have only transferred the 
authority claimed by the civil magistrate to their own supreme 
eoolefiiastioal couif. Or rather that for the time they have rejected the 
authority of the civil magistrate, because he would not sanction and 
enforce, by his authority, the laws enacted by their supreme court. 
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With Congregationalists it is a fixed principle that human legislation 
in the kingdom of Christ, whether by civil or ecclesiastical rulers, is 
antichristian usurpation : but it is otherwise with our brethren who have 
separated from the Scottish establishment. They tell us that they still 
hold the establishment principles, as defined in the Scottish Confession, 
By consulting that volume, the reader will find, that it sanctions 
legislative and executive authority on the churches of Christ, by civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers. For example, ‘‘ It belongeth to synods and councils 
ministerially to determine controversies of faith, and cases of conscience; 
to set down rules and directions for the better ordering the public worship 
of God, and government of his church ; to receive complaints in cases of 
mal-adminibtration, and authoritatively to determine the same; which 
decrees and determinations, if consonant to the word of God, are to be 
received witli reverence and submission, not only for their agreement 
with the word, but also for the power whereby they are made,” &c. 
(See Confession, chap. xxxi. 3.) 

The above article was composed by an assembly of church rulers, and 
the reader is entreated to pause and examine the claims they advance in 
behalf of their church courts. It is no less than authority to enact laws 
for regulating the faith, the conscience, the worship, and the gevemment 
of Christ 8 house, and to enforce the laws they make not only for their 
agreement with the word, but also for the power whereby they are 
made.” This lordly dominion is grounded on a claim wh^ch Congrega- 
tionalists cannot admit, namely: — “ To tjjese (Church) oflSicers the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven are committed ; by virtue whereof they have 
power respectively to retain and remit sins,” d:c.*<fec. (See Conf, chap. 

XXX. 2 ) 

Congregationalists feel assured that the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
were committed, exclusively^ to the apostles, and that tlie only keys of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth, since they finished their course, are the 
holy scriptures; and that these are given to the meanest member in 
Christ’s house, that his faith may not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God. 

It now remains to advert to the authority assigned by our church 
rulers to the civil magistrate in the church of Christ. It is what may 
be called executive. They deny the civil magistrate the power of making 
laws for the church ; but they bind him or her by •solemn oath to cnferce 
the laws they have made on ^1 their subjects. For example: — “The 
civil magistrate may not assume to himself the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven ; yet he hath authority, and it is his duty to take 
order, that unity and peace he preserved in the church, that the truth 
of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemid^ and heresies be 
suppressed,” &c. &c. (See Conf. chap. xxiii.*3.) * • . 

In the exercise of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the authors 
have decreed that the church establishment of Scotland is the only true 
religion. They have bound the civil magistrate to compef all his subjects 
to profess the same, to search out all gainstanders and to root them out 
of the realm. “ All kings and princes at their coronation shall make 
their faithful promise, by solemn oath, in the presence of the eternal God, 
that enduring the whole term ^f their lives they shall promise, to the 
uttermost of their power, to the kirk of God, true and perfect peace in 
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all time coming, and that they shall bo careful to root out of their empire 
all hereticks who shall be convicted by the true kirk of God.” (See the 
National Cfovenant, or the Confession of Faith.) Such is a specimen of 
the authority which, by the Scottish Confession, the civil magistrate 
stands bound to exercise in the church of Christ; and because those who 
hold what is called the voluntary principle have rejected the doctrine, 
root and branches, they are publicly accused of writing No Beligion 
on civil government.” 

In the following propositions the reader will see at one glance, wherein 
Congregationalists differ from their brethren of other denominations, and 
especially from their Free Church brethren, regarding tho subject of this 
essay. 

I. By the doctrine of the Scottish Confession, Christ hath empowered 
church courts to frame laws for regulating the faith, the conscience, the 
worship, and government of his subjects, independent of the ci\il magis- 
trate; and to enforce the laws they make by the authority from which 
they emanate. 

II. That the civil magistrate stands bound to compel all his subjects 
to obey the decrees of their ecclesiastical courts. 

' III. Ou the other hand, Congregationalists maintain that neither civil 
*nor ecclesiastical rulers have any authoiity from Christ, either to make 
any laws for the government of his churchc®, or to enforce on his subjects 
the laws whiqji ho hath ordained, by his inspired apostles and propliots; 
and that nothing can be acceded in tho service of his subjects, but that 
which proceeds from a willing mind. 

I trust that none of your readers will imagine that tho above remarks 
are intended to be any bar in the way of Christian union among the 
truly godly of all denominations. They are rather intended to prepare 
the way for that truly desirable object. In order to stc adfast and per- 
manent union, it is necessary that the parties know distinctly wherein 
they differ, as well as wherein they agree, that they may walk together 
in love, in as far as they are agreed, and exercise mutual forbearance 
regarding their respective distinctive principles. 


® To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine. 

Dear Sir, — The following address (which I lighted on accidentally 
the other day, in looking over some papers ) was deliveicd, as one of a 
series by the pastors of the churches inplasjgow, to the teachers connected 
with tho Congregational Sabbath- School Society there, at their own 
request^ on'fhe evening of tfie 11th of March, 1845. — If you think it at 
all suited to your pages, .and likely to be of any service in the interesting 
department of Christian benevolence and duty to which it relates, you 
may give it a Jilace, if not, please return it — Yours cordially, ^ 

ON THE OBJECT W^JICH SABBATH -SCHOOL TEACHERS SHOULD PURSUE, AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ITS BEING KEJT STEADILY IN THEIR EYE, 

Without the remotest intention, from any feeling of vanity, to 
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magnify thine office,” but rather with an abasiqg impassion of the 
incompetency of any human agent to discharge its iiinctions in such a 
manner as its own intrinsic importance demands, I presume I not only 
may^ but by scripture authority am hound to say, that, among human 
occupations, the ministry of the gospel, on account at once of its subject 
and its object^ stands first* And among all that remain, I know not’ one 
more honourable, more useful, or more sacredly responsible, than that of 
an instructor of youth. Whether it be viewed in reference to the sub- 
jects of the tuition themselves, tc the families and domestic circles with 
which they stand connected, to civil communities, or to the church of 
God, the instruction of the rising generation must hold a high place in 
the estimation of every considerate and benevolent mind. It is not 
on the present only that it tolls. It bears directly on the character and 
the happiness of future ages. The next generation will, to a large 
extent, take ^^its form and fashion'* from the existing one, and each 
that shall follow from that which preceded it — so that there is no certain 
limit to the influence we put forth, for good or for evil, at the present 
moment, but the close of time. • 

Nature — or let me rather say, the God of nature — imposes the duty 
of providing for the mental training, as well as the bodily aliment and 
comfort, of children, upen their parents. If what the apostle says be^ 
the divine verdict in regard fo their corporal add secular maintenauce 
and well-being, — “ If any man provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his ow n house, he hath denied the faith, and'is worse than 
an infidel with still greater emphasis surely may the verdict be 
applied to the mental, moral, and spiritual provisyn required for them. 
Even as to the mind compared with the body, this is true — true' to the 
extent in which the parent has the power to make the provision ; which, 
in cither case, of course, is the limit of the responsibility. And if it bo 
true even of the mind considered simply as the subject of intellectual 
cultivation, the repository of knowledge, — what shall we say with 
reference to the smd^ the immortal spirit, the subject of high moral 
responsibilities, the seat of the principles *and affections of piety, and 
whose condition, infinitely blessed or infinitely wretched, for an eternity 
of existence, depends upon the character that is stamped upon it here ? 
Surely he by whom that soul, that spirit, is neglected, in those whoso 
happiness the highest authority has made it his duty to seek, may well 
be said to have “ denied the •faith, and to be worse than an infidel." 
Of Christian parents the first and most sacred of duties, and that which 
ought to be the cause of their deepest solicitude, is the spiritual instruc- 
tion of their offspring. 

And this too, my friends, is* yoStr special province, ^ Sabbath-school 
teachers. In not a few of the Sunday-scln^ls in the south,, the art of 
reading is taught. And if this be done only in cases where there m really 
a necessity for it, that is, where there exists nd possibility of its being 
acquired otherwise, it would be hard to condemn it. Bu^in all cases in 
which, by the institution of evening schools during the week, or in any 
other way, this important means of acquiring knowledge can bo imparted 
without trenching on the sacred hours of the Sabbath, — it becomes an 
imperative duty to keep those b^urs devoted to spiritual tuition alone* 
And happily, in almost all cases, this is the practice in Scotland. It is 
New^ Series. — Vol. IV. H 
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your special proyiDce, then, to commnnicate to the mind, and to impress 
upon the heart of childhood, the lessons of God. Of these lessons the 
inspired voTume is the depository. And that volume, therefore, is your 
great text-book, — ^your standard and ultimate appeal in all that you 
teach. Whatever other vehicles of instruction you employ, their con- 
tents are all tested by it ; and you use them only as vehicles, not as 
authorities. You teach the Bible, and the Bible alone ; and the faith 
which you require for your lessons, is faith in its divine author — faith in 
God. 

There are teachers of the young in all the various departments of 
ordinary or secular learning. They are all useful, useful in proportion 
to the importance and the applicability to practical and beneficial purposes 
of their several branches. 1 cannot give my sanction to the principle, 
considered as a general one, that such education, unless accompanied with 
the inculcation and the actual infusion of genuine religious principle, is a 
curse to society, instead of a blessing; only qualifying unprincipled 
men, as has often been alleged, to be the more dexterous and successful 
villains. There is no doubt, *that, if a man is bent on villany, and 
devotes his acquirements to the practice of it in one or more of its 
various departments, he will be all the better qualified for such practice 
1}y those acquirements. But these are the exceptions, not the rule. 
W’here education is generally diffused, tlipre will ever be much larger 
numbers of persons to whose minds it will supply occupation of a more 
rational kind, and over whom it will exert an elevating and humanizing 
influence, such as may preserve them from the lower and grosser 
descriptions of wickedness, and make them emulous of honourable self- 
advancement, and of social improvement in the arts of life, than of those 
who prostitute their education to the more successful perpetration of 
crimes that bring the doers of them to the jail and to the gallows. It 
will be found, as a general fact, independently of the power of true 
religion, that an unprincipled man without education, is a worse and 
more dangerous member of s^iety than the unprincipled man with it ; 
and that of the criminals who become amenable to the punitive laws of 
the country, a far larger proportion rank with the grossly ignorant than 
with the educated. 

But still, all such education, when considered as the training of an 
imiportal and accountable agent, is miserably defective. It is defective 
for such agent himself, viewed simply in his own insulated and individual 
prospects; and it is defective for him, viewed as the associate of fellow 
immortals, — as one whose influence in such society, ought to be considered 
as affecting the members of it according to this high estimate of their 
condition and destinies, and not as the TnerS creatures of a passing day, — 
the ‘‘tenants at will*' of^an earthly tabernacle. It is of immense 
importance that every^ other department of education should be 
connected with the highest of all ; that the prinpiples of true religion, 
settled in the mind and heart, should regulate the application of all the 
rest; and, valuable as the rest is, in all its branches, it is still a truth 
—{you will regard it as such, whatever men of the world may think 
or say) — ^that he who has the highest of all, though destitute of all the 
rest, possesses that of which, by all thei rest,ceven in its richest variety 
and largest amount, the want cannot be compensated. For of no part 
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' of tlie rest, nor of all the rest combined, can that be said, which the 
faithful Witness has said of the other: — “This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom* thou hast 
sent.** 

“Yon cotta^r, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay— <• 

41 ^ * 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew. 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant I O unhappy bard I 
Uis the mere tinsel; hePs the rich reward: 

He, praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 

She never heard of half-a-mile from home; 

He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 

She, safe in the simplicity of her’s. ” 

The leading counsel which I now wish^to press upon your attention, 
is one which, I am verily persuaded, you are all already endeavouring 
to follow. What I may say, therefore, is not meant as recommending 
a new course, but rather as encouraging you in the prosecution of the 
one you have hitherto pursued. 

1 have said that tue Bible* is your text book. There is a light in 
which I would hold up the Bible as your pattern; as, |it any rate, 
furnishing a principle on which my counsel may be founded and 
vindicated. The Bible is a book of great extent, — very comprehensive 
and endlessly varied in its contents, — in its lessons fthemselves, and in 
Uhe mode of their communication. And yet the Bible has one great 
subject^ and one great end. Do you ask me, what is that subject, and 
what is that end? The answer may be very short; and it is one which 
you will all anticipate. The great subject is Christ, and the great end 
is SALVATION. — ^To the great subject all its parts, more or less directly 
or remotely, bear reference: — its histories, itaproph*ecies, its promises, its 
typical institutions, its inspired devotions, its evangelical narratives, its 
apostolic epistles. The ;^st promise gives the key to the whole that 
follows, — being that which all that follows was meant to unfold, till it 
came to be completely fulfilled. And this, while it is the pervading 
subject of the sacred word — running through the whole texture like «a 
thread of fine gold, — became too, from the first, the leading star of 
providence in its administration towards our fallen world. — And the me 
object naturally corresponds to the one subject. Were I required to say 
in one word, what, with regard.to yankind, is the great leading object 
of divine revelation, 1 should take for my answer the terms of the 
pythoness, who followed Paul and his associates, crying — “ These men 
are the servants of the Most High God, who show unto us the way of 
salvation.**^ This, which was indeed the true end of apostolic preaching, 
is. in an important sense, the one great end of dixme revelattan this is 
THE lesson of the Bible: — salvation the end, — Christ the way.* 

Here, then, you will discover the principle to which I would have you 
conform your teaching. Take a high aim. Let the Salvation of your 

• 


* Voltaire. 


t See Acts zvi. 
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pupib be that aim. Seek to bring them to salvation ; and to bring them ^ 
to salvation by bringing them to Christ. As the apostles in their 
preaching were never satisfied with any thing short of this,— neither 
should you be in your teaching. I do not mean by this, that you should 
be always repeating the same things, ^ — harping incessantly on one string 
with monotonous and tiresome sameness, — tiresome to anybody, specially 
tiresome to children. This would be just as unlike the Bible, as any one 
thing could bo unlike another. The Bible, as has been already said, is 
full of variety, notwithstanding its having one great subject and one 
great end. So should your instructions be. In imparting the varieties 
of Bible lessons, you will have plenty of opportunities, without any 
unnatural straining, of introducing both this subject and this end. And 
you are never to imagine, that you must first succeed in bringing them 
to Christ and salvation, before you begin to store their minds with tho 
contents of the scriptures. While you are seeking, with all simplicity 
and earnestness, to effect “ the one thing needful,” by all means let 
their memories be exercised in storing up as much of the Bible as they 
possibly can. No matter, though it be not understood at the time. 
Should your endeavours ultimately prove successful, and your prayers 
be answered, in their being made to feel the attractions of a Saviour s 
love, and the preciousness of their souls* salvation; or oven should this 
happy change take place in later life, long, it may be, after they have 
left you ; think with what an advantage they will start in their Christian 
course, having such a store of scripture in their memories, to which 
their saving knowledge of the principles of tho gospel will supply them 
with a key, and of ^which their love to Christ and to souls will dictate 
the proper use. The dead letter (for though tho word is not such in 
itself, but living and powerful,” yet as such it may have been in their 
minds) will then be quickened, and will work in them and by them with 
its living energy. They will be like a vessel loosing from port, with all 
her stores complete; or like a man entering on a new employment, 
having all his implements^ in readiness, instead (ff having them all to 
make. 

Let me eUcourage you to take tho high aim 1 have mentioned, in tho 
place, /or the childrens own sakes. Never forget, that if this end 
is not effected, they fail of the grand essential object for which the book 
cut of which you teach them has been given. Whatever you succeed in 
making of them, if they are not made Christians^ believers, saints, — if 
they are not brought to Christ and to salvation, what have you done for 
them? In some respects, it may by many be thought, much: but oh! 
if their souls have not b^n brought into a state of safety for eternity, 
how sad the deficiency ! If benefited at all it is only for this world 
and for tjme; and in the Christian's estimate, what is this? You are not 
believers in the soul-deluding absurdities of baptismal regeneration. You 
have no idea that the baptized children committed to your care, have by 
their baptisms been made Christians or children of God? And yet, when 
you think of the merely formal manner in which baptism is administered, 
while the parents, in multitudes of instances, are thinking of, nothing but 
of their children getting their names, and paying no more regard to the 
obligations under which they seem to bring themselves, than if the 
minister were repeating to them a portion of the Koran, — you might well 
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wonder, if there be no virtoe in the mere cpue operatumy what is the good 
the poor children can have got from it. To many such children it falls to 
your lot, in tho kind providence of God — ^kind to you^ as well as to them 
— to supply the lack of service of such careless and ungo^ parents. 
And if, even in one instance, God is pleased to bless you witn success* 
think what you have effected — think what you have gained. You 
have effected (1 need not say to you, that 1 mean instrumentally) the 
salvation of a soul ; and you have gained the everlasting gratitude of 
that soul, and a portion in the reward of those who turn many to 
righteousness; and to you, as much as to an apostle, that saved soul 
itself shall be your “joy and crown" in the great day. And to save a 
soul, — what is it? what is it saved from? what is it saved to? You 
must have before your minds all the woes of hell, and all the joys of 
heaven, — of the second death, and of everlasting life — and in order to your 
having either, you must be able to grasp eternity — ^before you can fully 
comprehend or satisfactorily answer the one question or the other. There 
was no motive which the apostle James could think of more powerfully 
persuasive to the use of every means f»r reclaiming backsliders, and 
for “ turning sinners to God,” than this — “ If any of you do err from 
the truth, and one convert hun> let him know, that he who converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from death, and • 
shall hide a multitude of sins.” James v. 19, 20. You may possibly 
think that the last of these expressions does not apply with any great 
force in the case of children ; for where can be the multitude^oi their sins? 
But you must not forget that every sin involves in it the forfeiture of 
tho divine favour, and that although tho actually committed sins of the 
young cannot of course be so numerous and aggravated as those of the 
grown man that has lived long in a state of estrangement from God, 
yet all tho sins of which tho commission has, by early conversion, been 
prevented, may, with perfect propriety, be numbered amongst sins 
“ covered,” — even all that the child, remaining unconverted, would have 
committed, and the fearful amount of guilt and death he would thus have 
treasured up unto himself. Oh, what a thought, then, to a benevolent 
spirit — to be the instrument of saving a soul, — such a soul as, in the 
estimate of Him who best knew its wofth — having himself both made it 
and redeemed it, outweighs the world in value ! for, “ what is a man 
profited, if he should gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” Matthew xvi. 26. 
And what a motive, too, is here for the spirit of grateful piety! You 
add a jewel to the Saviour’s mediatorial crown, — ^you add a son or a 
daughter to the blessed family of God. The Redeemer, to whom you 
are yourselves so deeply, so 1nc<»ceivably indebted, sees,” through 
your instrumentality, “ of the travail of his spul, and is satisfied.” How 
delightful the thought! What a stimulus to the pious souvfeekng its 
own obligations to the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, to self-denial and 
persevering labour ! “ Be not weary, then, in well-doing ; for in due 

season you shall reap, if you faint not!” And what shall be the* 
harvest ? the blessedness to yourselves of saving from death and bringing 
to life — happy life — eternal life, — a deathless and yet death-doomed 
soul ; nay, it may be, ma^y sugh ! — and the rearing, in the conversion 
and salvation of each, of a trophy to the grace and gloiy of Emmanuel, 
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and adding to the satisfaction of that soul which made itself an offering 
for sin/’ and whose benevolent delight is in the fmits of its own media- 
torial expiation. 

Then-^there is another reason by which I would urge it upon you to 
take this high aim — ^the bringing of your young pupils to Christ, to 
conversion, to salvation. It is this, — that it is the shortest and most 
direct process for accomplishing ecery other end you can seek to attain. 
Take a high aim; because, if you succeed, you take in all that is below 
it ; whereas, if your aim be low, even were you in it succeeding, you 
miss all that is above it. Suppose that, by a mere system of moral 
instruction and discipline, you were to accomplish all you wished in 
making the child a well behaved, respectable, and, as to this world, 
useful member of society, — alas! what have you done, compared with 
what you have ^Meft undone?” The child is not saved. All its mere 
outward morality, worldly virtue, leaves it still “ in the gall of bitterness 
and bond of iniquity;” uninstructed in Christ, unreconciled to God, 
unjustified, unsanctified, a “child of wrath!” Can this satisfy you? 
Not if you think and feel as a Christian. On the other hand, observe : 
if you succeed in converting the child, — in bringing it to believe in Christ, 
and love Christ, — in thus making its young heart, by the grace of God's 
c spirit, the seat of the principles of evangelical godliness, — of “faith 
working by love,” all the morality follows, — and follows, far truer in 
kind, and far richer in amount. You make the heart the seat of the 
only true mofal principles, when you have made it the scat of the religious 
affections. For I would have you impressed deeply with the conviction, 
that all right morals — all that the blessed God can look upon with 
approving complacency — must be founded in religion. The religious 
principle must be its basis. There can be nothing that deserves the name of 
virtue, that docs not spring from the great elementary principlo of divine 
law — the love of God. While the heart continues in its state of native 
enmity against Him, there can be no true or acceptable obedience. You 
begin at the wrong end, then, when you commence with virtue, and leave 
out godliness : — ^you cannot *make either child or man really virtuous, in 
the divine acceptation of the word, without making him godly. You 
may labour to inspire the love of his neighbour, the love of man : and 
you may fancy you have succeeded But love to man, that is not based 
in love to God, is, at the very best, awfully defective. And supposing 
you succeeded to the utmost of your desire, this love to men will not 
engender love to God. It will thus leave the heart “without God” 
— unholy. Whereas, by following the process we are recommending — 
by aiming high — ^by seeking to bring the heart under the power of love 
to God, you insiire the introduction^ wifli it of love to man. All the 
moral virtues, personal and social, will follow in the train of the 
principles of true godliness. What I some years ago said to young men 
as to the formation of Iheir own character, I may now say to teachers, 
whether young or old, as to the formation of the character of their pupils. 

In nature we find, in very many instances, certain simple principles, 
or laws, which draw after them the most extensive and complicated 
series of results. ' It is by an inductive observation and comparison of 
of facts, indeed, that we ascertain the law^. B|it when we have ascertained 

we know that we have only to bring the principle of it into operation, 
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to insure the results want. Now, it is in morals as in physics. The 
great matter is, to get •principles into operation. If we labour to bring 
about results, without fixing in the mind the working prinoipjes, we shall 
labour in vain. And, if there be any one principle, which experience 
proves to be comprehensive of all the others we wish to establish, with 
all their respective effects , — that is the principle, which, in the formation of 
character, we should be most solicitous to fix and enthrone in the heart. 
* * * * In the constitution of our nature, apart from all 

questions about the depravation of their exercise, there are various 
appetites, affections, passions, and desires, which will work regularly or 
irregularly, beneficially or injuriously, according to the principle that is 
dominant in the bosom which is their seat. Every thing depends on the 
rectitude of that dominant principle. If it be of the right sort, and in 
adequate amount of power, ^holding the seat of government with sufficient 
authority, and its reins with a sufficiently energetic and steady hand, all 
will go on weU. These appetites, passions, affections, and desires, held 
in due subordination, directed to their legitimate ends, and acting in 
their several places, with harmonious ^joncurrence, will work out the 
great and diversified results of personal and social happiness, and glory 
to God. “ This,” says Mr. Foster, “ is the great secret in the history of 
character ; for it is scarcely necessary to observe, that as soon as the 
mind^ is under the power of a predominant tendency, the difficulty of 
growing into that form of "character which the tendency promotes or 
creates, is substantially over.” * To yoa, my beloved ohristian friends 
and brethren, it is quite superfluous to insist on what that dominant 
principle inust be. I have, indeed, already mentioned it. It is the 
religious principle. It U faith in Christ; it is thb fear of God. I join 
the two together. In the bosoms of sinful creatures, it is from faith in 
Christ that the true fear of God must spring. It is the fear of love, — 
filial, affectionate fear; and it is only as he is seen in Christ, that God 
can by sinners be thus feared, — feared, because loved. Again, then, 
here must be your aim ; the bringing of the hoQjts of your pupils under 
the power of this principle; the bringing*of them to faith in Christy and 
the fear of God. If, by the divine blessing, you effect this, your work 
18 done. The highest authority says, “The fear of the Lord is” — ^not 
wisdom only, but — “ the beginning of wisdom.** It is the beginning of 
it in the man of gray hairs as well as in the child. Get this principle 
into the bosoms of your young charge, and they are wise — truly wise — 
divinely wise — wise unto salvation. And all else that you can wish 
will follow — flowing thence as from a fountain, all whose waters are 
sweet. “No character is duly formed, whether for time or for eternity, 
for this world or the world •to eome, till the paramount claims of this 
principle are recognized, and the government ofithe heart and life 
has boen surrendered, without reserve, to its enthroned* an^ rightful 
power. And when this has been done, all else that is “ excellent and 
comely, all else that is to be desired in the character of such a creature 
as man, will spontaneously appear. “ Every virtue v^ill spring up and 
nourish under its sway.”t There is nothing you can wish your young 
pupils to be, which you may not, with assured coyfidence, leave to be 

* Lectures to young men: pp. 20, 21. 


t Ibid. 
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produced by the fear of God. Act, theu, upon the principle, that in 
imparting instruction to immortal creatures, your chief aim must be to 
fit them for.immortality. If you fit them for immortality, you fit them 
for] time ; if you fit them for the world to come, you fit them for this 
world, — for acting their part in it well, honourably, usefully, in all its 
relations and all its departments. But never contract your minds, and 
shrivel your hearts, to the inferior task of merely fitting the subjects of 
your tuition, to get decently, and what the world may call respectably 
and virtuously, through life. Oh, this is little. Expand your minds, 
enlarge your hearts. In seeking their well-being, limit not your view 
to the mere span of their present sojourn on earth ; but take in the whole 
extent of their existence. Do as God does. Fit them for time, by fitting 
them for eternity. Fit them for earth, by fitting them for heaven! 
‘‘We say,** exclaims Dr. Winter Hamilton, in his own forcible manner, 
“ We say, educate man as man, for what ho is, for what he can only be, 
as accountable and immortal man. Incline your instructions to his 
probable pursuits and duties on earth. Give not, however, to these your 
stress. They are comparatively Jittle matters. Chiefiy awake the moral 
sense. Draw out the soul. Enthrone the conscience. Leave out of your 
consideration for a while, every consideration of earthly circumstance, 
l^ondition, lot. Eternity must be your mark. .Here is the man. He 
IS only great in his intellectual and moral nature. He stands before you 
with all his awful capacities. Educate him ! Your process must answer 
to him. Yourt purpose must answer to him. Teach him aright, and 
every incidental relation and function of earth will bo included: but 
that being shall be seen unfolded in its unearthly greatness, and 
travelling on in the w&y everlasting.” 

I must have done. “ Consider what I say; the Lord give you 
understanding in all things.” From your experience in teaching the 
young, not a few amongst you are far better qualified to counsel me on 
such a subject, than I am to counsel them. Your work and the work of 
your pastors are only difierent departments of the same service. It is 
the service of the Lord. He will bless and prosper you in it, in 
proportion as you depend upon him and acknowledge him in the 
prosecution of it. Ever look to Mm for direction. Ever implore his 
blessing. Ever rel^ upon him for a right spirit — a right aim — a right 
practice^ — ^a right issue. I rejoice to bear that the interesting little 
semifiaries committed by providence to your superintendence, are in a 
prosperous and promising condition. May their prosperity increase, 
and their promise be more than realised ! Saved souls will then bless 
you ; the church of God will bless you; and you, with them, will unite 
at last in blessing the God of your owjp and their salvation, for the 
work of Christ, ana for the wjjrk -of his Holy Spirit. 

“ I commbnd you to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them that are 
sauotified.” 
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MAREY “ONLY IN THE LORD/' 

To the Editor of the Ecottieh Cmgregcdioml Magazine. 

Mr. Editor, — It is my lot to hare the pastoral charge of a pretty 
numerous church, the members of which are scattered over a large rural 
district. A considerable proportion of them are young females, while 
we have very few young men connected with the church, as members, 
oving chiefly to want of employment in the place, which obliges the 
youth of that sex, very generally, to go to sea, or remove to large towns 
in the south in quest of a livelihood. In these circumstances, our young 
female members must, with few exceptions, either remain in a state of 
“ single blessedness^*' or be united in marriage to men who have given no 
satisfactory evidence that they are partakers with them of like precious 
faith. They, however, generally chooso the latter alternative; and 
during the last two months or so, more than half-a-dozen of our young 
friends have violated, what appears to* be the Christian law, “ To be 
married only in the Lord.’’ There is some diversity of sentiment in the 
church as to the question, how such cases ought to be treated. Some 
are of opinion that the* oflenders ought at once to be excluded fron^ 
Christian fellowship, as tho most suitable means of bringing them to 
repentance for a sin which, however, they cannot forsake; while others 
cannot see their way clear to tho adoption of such extreme measures, 
especially when the husband is moral in his conduct, attends public 
worship regularly with his wife, and is, in all other respects, a suitable 
husband, only that he is not a member of the chui^b, nor probably fitted 
to be such. 

Now, Mr. Editor, it would give great satisfaction to many of your 
readers, as well as to myself, to see, in an early number of your valuable 
miscellany, a paper on this subject, either from your own pen or from 
that of one of your able correspondents, who havD had some considerable 
experience in the management of the affairs of a Now Testament 
church. 

In such a communication 1 would trish to see an answer to each of 
the following queries : — 

1st. Docs the phrase, “ only in the Lord,” (1 Cor. viu 49,) mean that 
tho person whom the christiam widow was at liberty to marry must^ a 
person in union with the Saviour, or are tho words fairly capable of any 
other meaning? 

2d. Supposing the apostle’s words,* just quoted, to be capable only of 
one meaning, still, is theremotia great difference betwixt a female 
member of one of our churches marrying a^member of the .same congre* 
gation, or a member of a church or congregation of anothef denomina- 
tion, but who has given no good evidence of possessing real piety, and 
that of a female member of the church in Corinth marrying a heathen 
idolater, who would have resorted to every means within lus power to 
bring her back with him to the idol temple? 

3d. Is a church warranted to deal otherwise wii^h a member who 
marries an immoral persop, th^ with one who marries a person of £air 
moral character, but is not “ in the Lord?” 
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4th. Has a church of Christ any authority from its Divine Head to 
exclude from its fellowship a member whose conduct in all other respects 
has been consistent, but only in the matter in question? 

5th. Is it not plainly the will of Christ, revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, that no member of a church shall be expelled from its communion 
unless for conduct which destroys all Christian confidence in its subject? 


23d January, 1846. 


A Pastor of a Country Church. 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.--NEW SERIES, No. IL " 

Before the influence of years began to tell on the bodily frame, I 
was better able to take occasional extensive circuits of visitation. When 
thus employed, I have, in a few memorable instances, heard mentioned 
affecting discoveries of the wonderful ways whereby the God of providence 
and grace turns moral wanderers to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 
The Allowing incident may be 4 )resented as a specimen. 

On a beautiful summer day, soon after the general peace which 
followed the murderous conflict at Waterloo, I walked to a seaport 
^town, situated on a navigable river, to pay a« friendly visit to a few 
mmilies connected with our church, who resided in that place and its 
vicinity* In the house of a pious widdw, whose late husband, as 
captain of a wessel, had visited many distant ports, P found a select 
library, in which I discovered a Roman Catholic publication, containing 
directions to prepare for a happy eternity. Desirous to consult it at 
leisure, I begged the* loan of the book. As one family whom I was 
especially desirous to meet with were from home, and were not expected 
to return for some time, I sauntered into the churchyard at the end of 
the town. All around combined to shed a tranquillizing influence on the 
mind. The descending sun gilding the tops of the western mountains, 
the calm expanse of jivaters, unruffled by a single ripple, the ships 
gently borne along by the iBbbing tide, or anchored with their sails 
furled, the almost total absence of sound from human voice or labour, 
the unbroken silence of the sleepers in the narrow house ; all tended to 
recal the thoughts from the turmoil of earth-born agitations, and 
suggest topics for elevating and solemn reflection. As 1 walked slowly 
up and down the grassy lanes of this city of the dead, it was reviving 
to observe, from the inscriptions on tombstones, the frequent references 
to, and the unhesitating belief avowed of, the momentous discovery 
for which w^e are wholly indebted* to revelation, the resurrection of the 
body. There were some touching alluB 4 ons«to the anticipated universality 
of dbat event so sbothing to the bereaved mourner. One stone recorded 
a son oc hofiioand had fallen overboard, and been drowned; or died on 
the voyage, and his body been committed to the deep: another told such 
a vessm had been wrecked, and that the bodies of a few of the mariners 
had been intejfired on a far distant shore, while the mortal remains of 
relatives named had not been found, and might still be engulphed in 
.the unexplored depths of the ocean: a third reported a whaler had 
miled for the South Sea, but for half-a^ore of years no accounts had 
been received from, nor of> the ship ana crew*; and after prolonged and 
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torturing uncertainty, attached connexions had abandoned any expecta- 
tion they would ever return. Yet though long lost, they were not 
forgotten, as these memorials were erected to testi^. Mingled with 
these melancholy records of severed humanities and blighted earthly 
comforts, there was prominently brought forward the assured hope, that 
the hour Is coming when all in their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of man, and come forth, and when the sea shall give up the dead 
that are in it. Those are professions of faith and hope most suitable to 
any graveyard, especially to one designed to be the long home of sea- 
faring men and their families. They were derived, as the texts of 
scripture engraven on the monuments announced, from that invaluable 
gift of heaven to mortal immortals — ^the Bible. Had it not been for 
that book of wonderful discoveries and animating prospects, all beyond 
death and the grave would have been a dark unknown, enveloped by 
clouds impenetrable. Whereas by enlightened and strong confidence in 
the revelations and engagements of the divine word, the bitterness of 
death is past to the dying, and the bitterness of separation soothed to 
survivors. Precious Bible, what a treasure! Teach us, Lord, its worth 
to know I 

When my solitary survey was ended, as the time when my friends 
were expected to return had not fully arrived, 1 sat down on a largp 
flat gravestone, placed on^four pillars, took out the Roman Catholic 
treatise 1 had borrowed from the widow, and began to read it. I was 
delighted, yet grieved to find some of the most precicms truths of the 
religion of Christ explicitly stated and earnestly pressed on the con- 
science, but mingled with and darkened by destructive perversions of 
scripture, and superstitious directions for the attainment of external 
sanctity. In one place it was plainly declared, than God ’9 Son was 
crucified for men, as helpless, hopeless sinners, and that he was able and 
willing to save any sinner, for the blood of Jesud Christ cleanseth from 
all sin. •! paused and thought: — why here is the essence of the gospel; 
enough, surely — if understood, and believed, and acted on — to save the 
soul ; and may not some Popish readers oi such a book be enabled through 
the mists of educational errors to see the atoning cross, be attracted to 
God’s Lamb, have all their sins of uncommanded worship and unwilful 
mistakes forgiven, and their persons and services accepted in the Beloved? 
May we not, without being chargeaBle with unseriptural credulity, 
indulge the hope, through the same free and sovereign grace, of mSeting 
with not a few who have professedly lived and died Roman Catholics, 
in the better land, where one blaze of light shall illuminate every heart, 
dispelling for ever all darkness and discomfort? With the Popish book 
open in my hand, I was nfiisidg on the heart-expanding anticipation, 
when suddenly a dark shadow was cast oivthe small volume. I supposed 
it was some person passing through the churchyard, but tlTe interposing 
figure stood still, right behind me, and was apparently bending forward 
over the spot where 1 sat. 1 then rose and turned routed, and confronted 
a man in the dress of a sailor, who, from his tearful eyes and agitated 
frame, seemed to be in a state of high excitement. My suspicious-looking 
visitor was the first to break the awkward silence, % respectfully 
entreating me to forgive his ij^trusion, which, and his agitation, he hoped 
1 would overlook when ne had explained how he had been attracted by 
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the eight of that book in my hand, and the thrilling recollections of 
Qod’s gracious dealings with his soul it had excited. The language and 
the tone of the stranger’s address mastered all rising repulsiye feelings; 
and 1 desired him to sit down with me on the gravestone, and relate the 
events connected with the Roman Catholic book,* the remembrance of 
which had so powerfully impressed him. It is now more than a quarter 
of a century since I listened with intense interest, in that lone church- 
yard, to the affecting narrative ; and from the distance of time 1 fear 1 
can furnish little more than a bald and meagre report of the account the 
stranger gave of his spiritual history. Yet I recollect the outlines and 
general facts vividly, as if I had yesterday heard the weather-beaten 
seaman tell how the God of providence and grace had stopped him in 
his downward progress to perdition, and drawn him into the secure 
stronghold. 

When a boy, he had been bound an apprentice to the owners of a 
vessel that sailed from a neighbouring port. He had learned to read 
and write, and could repeat the Shorter Catechism, but had no 
understanding whatever of tho« meaning of the words he had been 
compelled to commit to memory. Although he had received, what is 
often most improperly called, a religious education, he was almost entirely 
iterant of the great and distinguishing truths of Ahe gospel, and wholly 
indifferent, respecting their import and application. For years he 
lived the life of a mere animal, literally without God and Christ, and 
hope in the world, a thoughtless, pleasure-loving, care-defying, bold 
reckless sailor. He had passed through many perils, had been repeatedly 
shipwrecked, had been severely wounded in an engagement with a 
privateer, and had sneered the extremities of hunger and thirst on 
board of a water-logged vessel. Yet, as he confessed with humble 
contrition, amid all these dangers, which apparently brought death veiy 
near, he had scarcely one serious thought about his soul and an hereafter. 
Ah ! Sir, said he, when alluding to that portion of his moral history, I 
am a monument of divine forbearance and grace ; 1 have leanied from 
experience no power could chadge my unimpressible heart, but His who 
can make all things new. After having been absent from his native 

country for some years, his ship caiAe to , and he hastened to visit 

his relations at . He landed on an evening, and was informed 

his father and mother were in a dbhool-room hearing sermon ; and restless 
until ^he saw them, he went to the place specified. When he entered, 
1 was reading, as the proposed subject of discourse, that precious portion 
of the inspired volume, Be it known unto you men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.** For 
some time he thought not of me, nor of «what was said, his eyes sought 
out and rested on his paronts,Bbut an appeal to the scripture, that the 
God we <had*offended had declared he is a God ready to pardon, at 
length transiently arrested his attention. From his own account, that 
gassage and the^ language of the text appear to have been indelibly 
impressed on his memory, if not on the heart. Tho next day he left his 
birth-place, and sailed for the West Indies. He had carried along with 
him a vague persuasion, that forgiveness of sin was necessary to his 
iiijlirtyj yet he understood not how the pri^less glossing can be obtained 
ligir hi flimier, nor was he induced to apply jfor mercy to that great Being 
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who is insulted by sin, aud who alone can pardon sin. During the 
voyage, his thoughts often dwelt on the scriptural phrases, ^^the 
forgiveness of sin — God is ready to pardon,” but they had no saving 
practical influence on his mind and life; he rather perverted the 
misapprehended truths, by employing them to quell occasional alarm 
of conscience, awakened by a habitual course of godless rebellion. He 
could swear, and drink, and live prayerless and Christless, and feel *no 
fear, because he had heard the Lord forgivoth iniquity. It is very much 
to be suspected that this is by no means an uncommon case, that now, 
as in the apostolic age, there are persons who wrest the scriptures to 
their own destruction, and harden their hearts in wickedness, by the 
fallacious expectation of impunity, excited by the abuse of the consoling 
fact, that the Lord God is merciful and gracious. Sad and disastrous 
perversion, that which turns the very waters of life into mortal poison ! 
With obviously poignant and self-abasing feelings, did my companion 
refer to his own vile abuse of the great gospel truth, There is mercy 
with the Lord that he may be feared, and plenteously redemption that 
he may be sought unto.” • 

On the voyage homeward the vessel was captured by a French frigate, 
and those on board were taken to France, and confined in a depot as 
prisoners of war aloifg with a number of their countr3mien. For ^ 
season the captivity was p^-rtiaily lightened and cheered by the recital 
of their diversified histories and adventures. But when each had told 
over and over again all ho could tell, spun his long yams, related his 
laughable or appalling stories, and there was notMng to speak about, 
nothing to do, the idleness, the monotony, the ^rushing ennui, became 
almost unbearable, and to get rid of the lethargy that was paralysing 
both body and mind, a few of the prisoners attempted suicide. Others 
entreated their guards, and the persons who brought provisions to the 
prison, to procure the loan of some books. Several were proffered,* but 
they were all in the French language, with which none of the captives 
was sufficiently acquainted to read it with understanding. At length 
one morning, the daughter of the farmer who supplied the prisoners with 
milk, brought an English book. It was, said the narrator to me with 
glistening eye, the same as that fcook you have now in your hand. 
Although the publication was discovered to be a Roman Catholic work, 
and its subject the repulsive one of religion, to beguile the languor of the 
prison-house, it was read with avidity, and frequently aloud, that all 
might hear the contents. The subjects it presented, such as the appalling 
desert of sinners, the coming judgment-day, a heaven and hell interminable, 
the consequent necessity and importance of salvation to all men, excited 
considerable attention, and n<f little controversy. • The assertion that 
forgiveness from God must come through the death of Christ, and the 
proofs thereof adduced from scripture, l^ecially interested my companion, 
and both forcibly recalled what he had Ueard about pardon, and 
discovered his misconceptions of the method of mprcy, and of its 
sanctifying influence on the forgiven sinner. A new light dawned upon 
his dark bewildered soul, producing application to the atoning Saviour, 
peace in believing, and the holiness of the truth. • About thirty of bis 
companions in captivity beeame deeply impressed, and apparently 
graciooBly changed. The scoffer was found at Jesus’ feet, the swearer 
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learned to pray, the obscene talker to have his speech to edification, and 
the notoriously dissipated disposed to live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
The reclaimed soon became marked persons, men wondered at; and 
attached by the bonds of a common faith and love they associated 
together, and as much as in their power, surrounded by opponents, they 
met for prayer and religious conversation. As, however, it was objected 
this was a Popish book, and might probably mislead, as it abounded with 
recommendations of prayer to the glorified saints, of bodily penance, and 
absolution from a priest, which clashed with the educational opinions even 
of nominal and ill-informed Protestants ; and as the writer repeatedly 
appealed, not only to the fathers, but to the scriptures, to corroborate 
his assertions, a very general and ardent desire was expressed to 
obtain an English Bible, to test the correctness of the statements 
made. Upon making inquiry at the soldiers who guarded their 
prison, they were informed there were Bibles in another depot of 
British prisoners at some distance. A person was sent thither, requesting 
their countrymen to sell a copy ; but they were told there y as only one 
Testament among the whole con^any, and they would not part with it 
for any money. Then an urgent petition was sent entreating the loan 
of the Testament for a wee^, or two. This was granted, upon a pledge 
Veing given to return the prized volume in safety at the time specified. 
The Bible came, and was hailed with shouts.of rejoicing as a messenger 
from heaven ! Many pressed forward to seize the coveted prize, and 
secure the first heading; and to prevent contention, and injury to the 
book of God, it was agreed that one should read it aloud to the rest of 
the company. A youpg man mounted upon a table — a crowd of eager 
listeners stood around — when he was exhausted another took his place ; 
so passed that day, and part of the next, until the whole New Testament 
was read, and heard. There were frequent interruptions, arising from 
one tod another requesting that some passage, which especially interested, 
might be read again. The impression was powerful, pervading, and 
almost universal. The audience dispersed ; some to converse about the 
momentous subjects, some to consider their ways and ponder unspoken 
thoughts, some to pray who never prayed before. While the reporter 
by my side detailed with glowing animation the scene he had witnessed, 
my imagination painted the affecting sight, the group of hardy tars, 
whose chief home had been fti the deep, reckless men who had braved 
the tempest and the battle, once steeped in ^licentiousness, listening with 
intense interest to the words of eternal life, the message of truth and 
mercy. That must have been an interesting spectacle to angels, who 
rejoice when prodigals are brought back to God, and the lost are ^und. 
Above all, most gratifying would thsft sjene be to the benevolent 
Redeemer, who would then see realized the joy that was set before him 
when he endured the cross, the ^dlike joy of saving fallen immortals 
from and3ring death! It soon became a question, amongst these in whom 
]pve and reverenqe of the Bible had been excited, what would become of 
them when the Testament must be sent back to its owner, and they 
would be left without an infallible guide to direct their feet in the paths 
of peace and righteousness? To prevent the deprecated privation, it 
was proposed, that those among them who co{ild write, should each 
copy a portion of the sacred pages. This labour of love was cheerfully 
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undertaken ; and before the fortnight had elapsed, when the borrowed 
Testament must be returned, the whole of the last and best revelation 
of mercy had been transcribed by several hands. The division allotted 
to my temporary acquaintance, was part of the epistle to the Romans, 
and of the gos|ftl by Mark. The manuscript Testament was regularly 
read in public, and carefully perused by individuals. The result was 
similar to that witnessed at Berea, in primitive times, they received 
the word with readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
therefore many of them believed," and were brought over to the Saviours 
side. Whether all, who in their prison-house avowedly received the 
truth in love, continued faithful, when the peace restored them to their 
companions and occupations, the day will declare. 

More prisoners were brought to their place of captivity, until it 
became inconveniently crowded, and to provide the requisite room, a 
few, who had been long confined, were quartered in the surrounding 
farm-houses. Among those who were allowed this partial liberty was 
my companion, who was lodged in the house of the farmer whose daughter 
had brought the Roman Catholic publication, which God had blessed 
to his conversion. There he could not be silent, he felt constrained by 
every Christian principle, to testify what he ha^ seen and heard, and as 
he was able, in broken French, he essayed to tell what the Lord had ^ 
done for his soul, to recommqnd his matchless friend, and to invite his 
fellow-sinners to the Saviour of the world. His affectionate counsels and 
consistent life effectually told on the father, and some of the family, and 
a few of the neighbours. He had collected about twelve heaven- 
infiuenced souls, to whom he repeated the portions of scripture he 
remembered, read those he had copied, and endeavoured, as he could, 
to unfold and enforce the fundamental truths of the glorious gospel of 
Christ The gracious leaven of personal godliness was silently, gradually 
spreading, and serious inquirers were increasing. He married the young 
woman who had brought to his prison the treatise which divine grace 
had employed to open his self-blinded eyes, and»he purposed to reside 
on her father s farm till his pilgrimage was ended. When the general 
peace gave freedom to the prisoners of war, he had embra^ the 
opportunity to visit his parents once more ; but bad learned they had 
both gone the way of all the earth. He had come to the churchyard to 
visit their graves, when he saw me sitting oAhe tombstone, recognised, 
and approached to address me, •but, to be sure that 1 was the person* be 
supposed, he had looked over my shoulder, when the title of the book 1 
was reading caught his attention, and awakened such a thrilling recollec- 
tion of his past experience, associated with that very treatise, and 
excited such fearful emotions !is c^uld not be repressed 1 invited him 
to visit me, but be said, as his principal relatives in this country were 
gone, he intended to return to France as soon as possible, and* would 
there endeavour, by grace, to live to the praiSe of the mercy he had 
experienced. His narrative, told in so touching and truljiful a manner, 
with so much simplicity and earnestness as evidently came from the 
heart, and commanded conviction, deeply interested me. We parted in 
the hope of meeting in the land where there is no mere sin, to unite in 
adoring that Saviour “ in^whoxg we have redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins." It should be a%ed, not only had the 
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nlator do earthly motive to deceive, bat the general statements were 
afterwards corroborated by pemons who had been confined in the depot 
at the same time, and witnessed the scenes he described. 

' JF'rom this simple but instructing narrative, should we not learn highly 
to* prize and diligently improve, the invaluable priviege of having 
that incomparable book, of which God is the author, and salvation the 
subject, in our own language and in our own hand ? It is an humbling 
but undeniable charge, that many never properly appreciate their 
mercies, till they are deprived of them. Here were persons, who had 
for years neglected the Bible when it was within their reach, but when 
^ut up in prison where no Bible could be obtained for constant perusal, 
could undergo the labour of writing out a copy of the sacred oracles, 
rather than be destitute of the only infallible directory to God and 
heaven. Shall not these' earnest inquirers after truth, divine truth on 
which their souls could securely rest, rise up in the judgment and condemn 
those who habitually live as if fully persuaded they can do very well 
without the Bible, for they never study it, seldom look into it? May 
the God of all grace preserve from the terrible calamity, of never coming 
to the conviction of the surpassing worth of the inspired volume, until 
it is too late to prove be^ficial. 

Truly said the Christian poet, “ God moves «;n a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform.” Sometimes very surprising are the means, and 
apparently unsuitable the instruments, the Supreme Director employs, to 
meeten the imperfect disciples of Jesus for the world of perfection, and 
turn those who are courting destruction to the Saviour for pardoning and 
renewing mercy. Of this a striking illustration is furnished by tho 
preceding history. Here were British seamen, and passengers, stopped 
on their voyage homeward, made prisoners by licensed robbers, stripped 
of all they possessed, carried away into captivity in a hostile land, and 
there shut up in prison. But the hand of God was there, controlling 
directing events, and leading tho blind in a way that they knew not. 
Ghkl sent them there, that in the wearisome confinement be might meet 
with them in mercy. And there, cut off from the manifold opportunities 
of religious instruction they might have enjoyed in their native country, 
there in a land of spiritual darkndss, enveloped in the gloomy mists of 
freezing infidelity, or withering superstition, even there, a light was 
poured upon their souls thA led them to the Lamb, and by the cross to 
holiness, and glory. The instrument by which many were first induced 
to procure, and peruse the long neglected Bible, by which others were 
probably converted to Christ, and added to the number of the saved, 
was a book full of the delusions of the man of sin, composed and published 
by the devoted adherents of Antichrist. In that small volume, there 
were introduced a few precious extracts from God’s book, yet shrouded, 
deteriorated by destructive errors, and on these portions of scripture 
the divine Teacher fixed'^the attention, and by them drew to confidence 
in him, who died to obtain eternal redemption for us. How wonderful, 
and how gracious ! “ Lo all these things worketh God oftentimes with 

men, to deliver their souls from the pit, and enlighten with the light of 
the living.” By etrange and startling dispensations, has a sovereign 
and benevolent God interpo^ to check ^trayprs, and win back to the 
Good fibepherd's fold.^ Disappointment in worldly expectations, the 
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withering of gourds fondly relied on for shelter, have opened the lacerated 
heart for the welcome reception of the balm in Gilead. Changes in 
busiBess and hence of residence, domestic connexions, hare brought 
under the gospel, and thus to Jesus, the mighty to save. Do not such 
allusions touch a chord that vibrates to the heart of some readers, and 
by a retrospective glance at the Lord’s dealings with their own souls, 
elicit adoring gratitude to the wise and good Guido who has been leading 
them in the right way — a strange, yet the right way — to the city of 
habitation? To many the review is affecting now, what will it be above? 
There, wo may confidently expect, one of the njost delightful employments 
of the saved myriads will be, to look back on all the way the Lord their 
God conducted them through the wilderness, and perceive not one link 
of tho chain, by which they were drawn to the cross and the throne, 
could have been wanting without everlasting detriment. There, far 
otherwise shall they regard dispensations once deemed injurious and 
disagreeable. Cornelifis is compelled by his profession to leave his 
beloved Italy and connexions, to reside in the neighbourhood of despised 
Jews, that he might become acquainted with the true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent. He would at first regret the change, what 
thinks he of it now? Those imprisoned sailors would deplore their 
captivity, how view they* it and its merciful results now ? In that land 


of unclouded day, placed in mcomparably more favourable circumstances 
for an impartial inspection, with Josus as the infallible .expounder of his 
own engagement, “ What I do, ye know not now, but shall know 
hereafter;'’ all the ransomed multitudes will cordially unite in singing 
heaven’s universal psalm, ‘‘ Great and marvellous ^are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty, just and true are all thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
Then it will be thankfully owned, all is mercy that leads to a saving 
acquaintance with Jesus. To such, the bud may have a bitter taste, but 
sweet will be the flower ; and, Anally, the conviction will be universal, 
that is best for the man, which is best for the welfare of his never dying 

soul, • . 

Abijah. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 

“ I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s d^y.” — ^Rev. i. 10. 

We have already submitted to our readers somo remarks on Ae 
original and the Jewish Sabbath. The Sabbath was instituted originally, 
we have seen, not for a particular people or nation, but for the human 
race; and the Jewish Sabbath was the original Sabbath adapted to the 
Levitical economy. The Jew'^had peculiar and additional reasons for 
its observance, — they received more minute directions, and there was a 
peculiar penalty attached to its violation. It was not a gfoomy and 
austere institution, but a day of rest and joy. ft now remains that we 
prove that the Christian Sabbath is the original Sabbath adapted 
TO THE Christian dispensation. * 

Some may be disposed to take an exception to our argument on its 
very threshold, and to ask. Has not all distinction of days been abolished 
by apostolic authority? “ One man esteemeth one day above another : 
another esteemeth every ddy alike. Let every man be fully persuaded 
New Series.— Vol. VI. I 
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in l^is own mind.” Rom. xiv. 5. “Ye observe days, and months, and 
years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain.*’ Gal. iv. 10. “ Let no man therefore judge you in moat (3r in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days, which are a shadow of things to come, but the body is of 
Christ.” Col. ii. 16, 17. Let the reader examine these passages, and 
he will find that they all refer to the observance, under the Christian 
dispensation, of the ceremonial institutes of the Mosaic. The second of 
them refers to the apostacy of the Gentile converts of Galatia from the 
gospel as taught them by Paul. They had embraced the doctrine that 
circumcision was necessary to salvation, and began, in the legalistic 
spirit of this doctrine, to practise the ceremonial distinctions of J udaism. 
No wonder that Paul should say to them, “ I am afraid of you, lost I 
have bestowed upon you labour in vain.” The first passage we have 
quoted refers to the “ weakness” under whose influence many Jewish 
converts clung to some of their old rites. And in condescension to that 
weakness, it pleased the divine “Guide** of the church, the Holy Spirit, 
to bear with Jewish converts in the temporary observance of them. 
The third passage asserts the freedom of all from any obligation to 
obsen^e the institutes of the old economy: — “Christ hath blotted out 
the handwriting of ordinances ; let no man,» therefore, judge you in 
respect to them.” But how does it happen that “ the Sabbath days” 
are enumerated among the ordinances which are thus abolished ? We 
reply, that thfe Jews had various Sabbaths besides the weekly; and that 
the weekly Sabbath, not being a peculiarity of Judaism, is not included 
among the abrogate4 ordinances. 

The Jews, we have said, had various Sabbaths. The day of annual 
atonement was constituted a Sabbath. “ It shall be unto you a Sabbath 
of rest .... in the ninth day of tho month, at even, from even 
unto even, shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” Lev. xxiii. 32. Tho feast 
of trumpets was to bo a Sabbath : — “ In the seventh month, in tho first 
day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath, a memorial of blowing of 
trumpets, an holy convocation. Ye shall do no servile work therein.*’ 
Lev. xxiii. 24. Every seventh ^ear was to be a Sabbath : — “ When 
ye come into the land which I give unto you, then shall the land keep 
a Sabbath unto tho Lord. Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof ; 
but in the seventh year shall be a Sabbath of rest unto the land, a Sabbath 
for the Lord : thou shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard.’* 
Lev. XXV. 2 — 4. The year of Jubilee was likewise to be a Sabbath: — 
“Ye shall hallow the fiftieth year.” Lev. xxv. 10. Here, then, were 
four distinct sabl^atical institutions, a^l of them peculiarly Jewish, and 
these are the Sabbath days which are fitly associated with “new moons” 
and other “ shadows of things to come.” The weekly Sabbath was not 
“ a shadow of things come,” but commemorative of the work of 
creation — ^instjtuted, we have seen, before the existence of Judaism, and 
for the human race. So that nothing pertaining to it, but those 
peculiarities which were adjoined to it when adapted to the Levitical 
economy, were afiSected by the apostolic decision in the epistle to the 
iOolossians. c ^ 

Haring disposed of this preliminary objection, some will be forward 
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to ask if the New Testament contains a direct re-institution of the 
Sabbath, with the first day of the week substituted for the seventh? 
Some think that it does. Dr. Wardlaw regards Heb. iv! 9, 10, as 
containing it: — There remaineth a Sabbath- keeping to the people of 
God under the gospel dispensation, for Christ, who is now entered into 
his rest, hath ceased from liis works, as God did from the work of 
creation when he appointed the original Sabbath. Owen understands 
the passage in the same way. President Edwards draws an argument 
from it in proof of the abrogation of the seventh day Sabbath, but 
speaks undecidedly of the proof which it furnishes in support of another 
weekly Sabbath on earth.” Our space will not allow us to discuss 
this important passage at present. But we are prepared to give another 
and independent answer to the question. Whether the New Testament 
directly re -institutes the Sabbath ? And it is simply this — that we 
have other evidence sufficient to prove its perpetuity. It is not for us 
to proscribe to God in what form he shall make known his mind to us. 
If we can ascertain it even by incidental intimation, we have nothing 
to do but to accept and obey it. In the present instance, we must 
remember that the Sabbath existed already as an institution of universal 
and permanent obligation — so at least wo have endeavoured to prove, 
and our inquiry is a ver^ simple one : — Do we find any traces of the 
existence of this institution among the apostolic churches ? We think 
we do, and what they are may be very briefly shown. 

We may premise that Christ's words in’ Matt. xxiv.*20, seem to 
prein tiinate the continuance of the Sabbath under the gospel : — “ Pray 
ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither cm the Sabbath day.” 

“ The final destruction of Jerusalem (says President Edwards), was 
after the dissolution of the Jewish constitution, and after the Christian 
dispensation was fully set up. Yet it is plainly implied in these words 
of our Lord, that even then Christians were bound to a strict observation 
of the Sabbath.” What traces do we find then in the apostolic writings 
of the observance of the Sabbath ? * 

1. We have no instance on record of the religious ohservemee of the 
seventh day by the primitive churches. It is often alleged that the first 
Christians observed both the seventh and the first days of the week. 
And the assumption proves very convenient to various classes. Some 
deduce from it the authority of the seventh day, some that neither d^y 
possesses any authority, and soifte that that mysterious and impalpable 
body, “ the Church,” is the only party fit to decide which day is to be 
observed. But the assertion rests on no good foundation, and we regret 
to find the following careless and ill-considered passage in so valuable a 
work as Coleman’s Christian Antiquities: — “The primitive church 
observed both the Jewish and the Christian Sabbath. The Jewish 
converts considered the abrogation of the cereiyonial law, and 5f the 
Sabbath, to relate only to their exemption from its burdensome rites, 
and religiously observed the day as holy. Converts from spaganism, on 
the contrary, contemplated Christianity as a dispensation altogether 
new, and the religion of the Jews as totally abrogated. The resurrection 
of Christ was to them a fixed point, the beginning of this new 
dispensation, the new passc^oer f^m bondage to freedom — from death io 
life. This great event they refused to commemorate on the same day 
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which the Jews observed for another end, and for this purpose they 
selected the first day of the week.” Again, “ The observance of the 
Sabbath had already become universal in the second century, as a usage 
enforced by common consent, and the authority of tradition.” — (Chap, 
xxi. sect. 2.) A few remarlb will justify us in calling this passage 
careless and ill-considered. We begin with the end of it.— 1. The first 
day of the week was not ‘‘selected ” bt/ the “ converts from paganism” 
to be the Christian Sabbath, but was given to them by the Apostles. 
This we shall see immediately. Consequently, its universality in the 
second century, was not the result of “ common consent and the 
authority of tradition.” Such an account of the Christian Sabbath 
would strike at the root of its authority altogether, but happily it is 
inconsistent with fact. 2. There is no doubt that the Jewish converts 
were indulged in their reverence for the seventh day, as they were in 
their attachment to other institutions whicl^were now abolished. We 
do not learn from the New Testament in what forms this reverence 
showed itself. But we find in the writings of the earliest fathers 
frequent remonstrances against the excess to which it was carried. 
“ Through all their writings (says Lord King), as may be especially 
seen in Tertullian and Justin Martyr, they violently declaim against 
sabbatising, or keeping the Sabbath; that is,' the Judaical observation 
of the seventh day, which we must always understand by the word 
(Sahhatism^ in the writings of the ancients, not the observation of the 
first day or the Lord’s day.” — (The Primitive Church, part II. chap, vii.) 
But what does the indulgence which was granted to the weakness 
of the Jewish converts 'prove ? Not that the seventh day possessed 
then, or possesses now any authority; nor does it prove that “the 
primitive church ” observed the seventh day as well as the first. The 
indulgence given to the Jews in the matter of circumcision, might as well 
be adduced to prove that “ the primitive church ” practised circumcision. 
This leads us to another remark. 3. The first and main position in 
the above quotation i^ contrary to fact : — “The primitive church observed 
both the Jewish and the Christian Sabbath.” It is rather singular that 
this statement should not have, one reference to support it in a work 
whose pages are loaded with references. That the Jewish converts 
paid a reverential regard to their old Sabbath, and practised some 
religious observances on that day, is no proof that “ the primitive 
church observed it.” Bead the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, 
and you will not find one instance of a Christian assembly on the seventh 
day, or of any Christian act distinguishing that day from any other. 
The Apostles visited the Jewish synagogues, it is true, on the seventh 
day, to preach rthe gospel, because^ then and there alone could they 
find the Jews assembled. • But the instance is not to be met with, in 
which the Christian church assembled on the seventh day for Christian 
worship, or distinguished that day from others. 

2. We havfi ample evidence that the Primitive Chwrehes did meet on the 
first day of the week for the various services of their faith^ under apostolic 
sanction and direction , — Such passages as Acts xx. 6, 7, are quite con- 
clusive as to the*practice of the primitive churches in this matter. We 
shall examine only one — 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. ‘‘ Now concerning the collec- 

tion for the saints, as I have given order to the churches of Gala tin, 
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even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” ‘‘ The first da^ of the 
week” was thus the day when “ the disciples came togetbelr into one 
place,” both in Greece and in Asia Minor. How had this practice 
become common? It was derived, there cannot be a doubt, from him 
from whom these churches received the knowledge of the truth, and who 
has himself recorded, that he taught and ordained the same things eveiy 
where, in every church. The writings of the age immediately succeed- 
ing that of the apostles is full of evidence of tho continued uniformity 
and universality of this practice. 

But it may be argued, that the practice to which we refer does not 
prove that the first day of the week was observed as a Sabbath. 
Granted (it will be saia) that on that day the first Christians were 
instructed by the apostles to assemble for divine worship, and that their 
example is a law to us thts far, it does not follow that the entire day 
was appropriated to a religious cessation from labour, or was a Sabbath. 
What IS lacking in our argument will be made up, however, by remember- 
ing tho true position of tlie question. Tho Sabbath was made foi 
man” — it was therefore to be universal and permanent. We trace its 
history, and find that down to the establishment of the Christian dis- 
pensation it was observed on the seventh day. At this point it is no 
longer a question with us, whether there “ still remaineth a Sabbath for 
the people of God.” We believe that the Sabbath was not abrogated 
by Christianity, and wo go to the Christian records to inqtiirc into any 
traces of its existence which they may contain. We there find that the 
seventh day is no longer kept holy, but that the fii^t day is the uniform 
occasion oi public Christian worship, and that no other day bears any 
mark of distinction In these circumstances can we hesitate to say, 
“ we have found it — this is the Sabbath of the Lord our God.” And 
our conclusion will be strengthened by our last remark. 

3. We find the first day of the week distinguished by an Apostle as the 
Lord's Day , — ‘‘ I was in the spirit on tho Lofd s day,” Rev. i. 10. 

“ Some say, how do we know that this was the first day of the week ? 
Every day is tho Lord's day. But it^is the design of John to tell us 
when he had those visions. And if by tho Lord s day is meant any 
day, how doth that inform us when that event took place? But what 
is meant by this expression? We know, just in the same way as we 
know what is the meaning of atiy word in the original of the New Tes- 
tament, or the meaning of any expression in any ancient language, viz. 
by what we find to be the universal signification of the expression in ancient 
times. This expression, the L<yrd's day^ is found by the ancient use of 
the whole Christian church, by whSt appears in all the wj*i tings of ancient 
times, even from the apostles’ days, to signify the first day o^ the week. 
And the expression implies in it the holiness of the day. For, doubtless, 
the day is called the Lord's day, as the sacred supper is called the Lord's 
^upper^ which is so called because it is a holy supper, to, be celebrated 
in remembrance of the Lord Christ and his redemption. The first day 
of the week being in scripture called the Lord’s day, sufficiently makes 
it out to be the day of the week that is to be kept hely unto God ; for 
God hath been pleased ,to call it by his own name.” — (President 
Edwards.) 
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We intended to have compared the Jewish and the Christian Sabbaths, 
and in doing so to have expounded the reason of the change from the 
seventh to the first day, — ^a change which we should show to be not only 
consistent with the moral law, but required by the spirit of the institu- 
tion to adapt it to its place, as henceforward commemorative of the 
redemption and new creation effected by the mediation of the Son of 
God. But this must form the subject of another paper. 


A PAPER OP POLEMICS. 

I HAVE a pretty strong conviction that I have no great talent for controversy, 
and I am quite sure I have no great taste for it. Dbdcr these circumstances, it is 
with some reluctance that I take up my pen to offer a reply to the two brethren 
who have done me the lionour to make me the object of their strictures in the 
last two Nos. of the Scottish Congregational Magazine. I have, however, a few 
things to say for myself and my opinions. in opposition to these critics ; and, with 
the permission of the Editor, I will utter my defence through the same vehicle as 
has been used by them for their attacks, and then be" quiet — if 1 am allowed. I 
begin with my anonymous critic, — the author •f the article in the January No, 
entitled, “ The Eellowship of Churches.” Of the authorship of that paper I am 
quite ignorant; all I know of the paper is, that it contains a number of just 
and amiable sentiments, along with some which I think neither amiable nor just. 
It is to some of the latter, so fur as they affect myself, tliat I now desire to call 
the attention of the writer and of the readers of that paper. 

1. I complain of my critic’s having used me unfairly in the aspect under which 
he has represented the counsel addressed by me to the church in Argyle Square, 
on which he animadverts. He has repeatedly stigmatized that as “ uncourtcous” 
to the Glasgow brethren. See especially p. 20, § 5, and the sentence beginning 
at the bottom of page 21, and ending at the top of page 22. In these passages, 
beyond all doubt, I am held up as having urged my church to a course destitute of 
courtesy to the churches in Glasgow. •- 1 feel this to be an offensive and grievous 
charge. Happily it is one which, by my accuser’s own standard of courtesy, I can 
show to be utterly ungrounded. What, in his estimation, ought a church which 
wa9:not prepared to give an according answer to the circular of the Glasgow 
churches, to have done ? “ The churches,” says he, “ might decline the task, they 
might object to pronounce on an involved and lengthened controversy; but without 
doing so at all, it was surely competent to them courteously to answer the Glasgow 
circular, and at least assure the brethren th^re of their sympathy and confidence.” 
This, in my critic’s*" estimation, would have been ** courteous.” And what, pray, 
hut this, didl counsel the members of ray church to do ? What are the words of 
my advice to them ? Let my critic read them : — “ The only course I can conscien- 
tiously recommend you to follow is, that of intimating in cousteous and featernal 
TERMS, that the 'matter is one which, as a church, you cannot take np, and upon 
which, therefore, you must decline giving any deliverance.” p. 5. Why, if I had 
framed and worded my counsel for the very purpose of adapting it to my critic’s 
standard of courtesy, I could hardly have used^more select or suitable words 1 And 
yet, for doing the wery thing which, by his own showing, I ought to have done, he 
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writes a paper against me, and tries to fix on me an odious charge I My critic, be 
he who he may, is evidently apt to be unrecisonahle, 

2. My critic has apparently quite misunderstood the drift of thobe reasonings 
by which I have endeavoured to sustain the counsel I tendered to my church. Any 
person who has read his paper without having also read my pamphlet, will be sure 
to think that I have set myself to oppose the friendly and fraternal intercourse of 
churches of the same faith and order. Let any person read the whole of § 5 of 
his paper, and say if that be not the impression his remarks are calculated to 
convey. Now, to a certain class of controversialists, it may be very convenient to 
adduce such sweeping charges against an antagonist ; but when this is done without 
any proof—without even an attempt at proof, and in a periodical which will be read 
by many who will have no opportunity of testing the truth of the charge by a 
reference to the work against wliich it is directed, I hesitate not to say, that it is 
not the course which “ courtesy,” at least, would dictate. I meet the charge with 
a full and unqualified deniat. I never desired to oppose, — I never thought of 
opposing,— I never have opposed the friendly and fraternal union of our churches. 
For that union, so far as it exists. My continual prayer is ^^Esto perpetua;” and 
that it may be still farther extended, and still more fully enjoyed by the churches, 
is an object to which I would gladly consecrate my best energies. 

No : what I have objected to, in my pamphlet, is, on the one hand, that the 
practice should be mtroduced among us of one church troubling another by asking 
it “unnecessary” questions; and*On the other hand, that attempts should be made 
to procure a denominational deliverance as to the standing of any particular church 
or churches. What has my critic to say against this? Not a word apparently. 
He has not shown that the question of the Glasgow churches was necessary ; on 
the contrary, he has repeatedly declared that it was “ iffinecessari/,** He lias not 
shown that the design of the Glasgow churches was not to secure a denominational 
deliverance upon the subject of their difference with the other churches in their 
neighbourhood. He has not shown that such a deliverance is compatible with the 
independency of the churches. He has done nothing of all this ; but has preferred 
shooting at a shadow. He has tilted awkwardly at the quintaincy and must not 
therefore complain, if he has received the back-stroke. 

3. “ Independency is not isolation,” says my critic ; and the apophthegm seems 
to have pleased, for I perceive another \fritor has in last No. of the Magazine, 
placed it at the head of his article. The phrase is well-sounding enough, and in 
one sense it is quite true, but there is another sense in which it is not true ; and 
the error my critic has committed is that of taking it in the sense in whiclf it is 
true, and using that as an argument in favour of the sense in which it is not true. 
His syllogism involves the fallacy of a non-distributed middle term. There is, as 
respects churches, an isolation and an isolation. There is the isolation which is 
opposed to Christian communion f th^e is the isolation which is opposed to ecclesi- 
astical confederation. Of the former isolation I aip the eager opponent, of the latter 
the no less eager advocate ; and it is absurd to attempt to silence my advocacy of 
the latter by flinging in my face the former. Let it bb thrown at me; I seize it; I 
embrace it; but having done so, 1 turn all the more decidedly against the foe, for 
my solemn and growing conviction is, that it is only by ecclesiastical isolation wc 
can secure Christian union. 

I should be glad if my critic, or any who agree with him? would set themselves 
to show, by a process of reajoningphow two churches can be both independent of 
each other, and united to each other in one and the same sense, or in respect of 
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one and the same class of interests. To my mind the proposition appears utterly 
absurd. It is, as if in mathematics, I were called to assert to the proposition, that 
a and being of different values, a : c =; 6 : c, i. s. that a and h are equal. Every 
one sees this to be impossible; is the other proposition less so? Well, then, all I 
affirm is, 1. That if our churches are to continue independent of each other for 
church purposes^ you cannot unite them into one body for church purposes; and 
2. That as the highest and most solemn of all church purposes is the determination 
of the parties with whom we will hold Christian fellowship, it follows, that if our 
churches combine for the purpose of determining with whom fellowsliip is to be 
held, they combine for A church purpose — for the highest of all church purposes — 
for one so high and so far-reaching that it in principle includes all others, and 
that, consequently, in the most essential of all points, their independency ceases. 
This may seem to some “the ultraism of Independency:** 1 cannot help it; to me 
it seems the essence of Independency. 

There were one or two other points in the strictures of my anonymous assailant, * 
on which I should have offered some remarks, did not my desire not to protract 
this paper beyond due length prevent. Leaving him, therefore, I now turn to the 
letter of Mr. Kennedy, contained in the No. of the Magazine for February. Mr. 
Kennedy has met the statement on which he animadverts in a fair and manly 
manner; but I do not feel that I am called upon to enter very anxiously into debate 
with him on the point between us, and that for two reasons. In the first place, as 
I frankly acknowledge I do not fully comprehend the views of Messrs. Kirk, &c. 
I am not very careful to maintain that I am right in thinking that, of established 
systems of theology, that known by the name of Arminius is the one to which they 
most nearly approximate ; and secondly, I think Mr. Kennedy has taken a very strange 
way of confuting my stat^ent, viz., by showing that it does not hold true of persons 
in reference to whom it was never made, persons of whom I had not the least 
thought in making it, and persons, of whose sentiments 1 did not know any thing 
until I read his letter. The parties to whom alone I referred in my letter in the 
January No., are the authors of the replies to the Glasgow churches, published in 
“ The Entire Correspondejicc.’* What others may have said or written in this 
controversy I am profoundly ignorant, and am content to be so. In that 
correspondence, I had before me authentic and formal statements of opinion ; and 
on these I formed the judgment I exprd^sed of the sentiments of the party to whom 
alone all my remarks have related. By these statements, I still think, that that 
judgment will be found substantially borne out. 

When I find a man maintaining that the Holy Spirit is “ not the word, nor in 
the word,** but a distinct, divine, and sovereign agent; — that “no sinner is 
converted to God but by this divine agent ;** — that this Spirit’s influence is not 
“ exerted on all alike who hear the gospel ;** — that, nevertheless, the Holy Spirit 
“ exerts this influence upon all hearers of ^the Word of God, and that by many 
of them he is Anally resisted — that “ an influence, different in many respects from 
that which is exerted upon the unbeliever, is exerted upon those who believe,” and 
that all this is in virtue of a 'sovereign, unconditional decree on the part of God : — 
I And a congeries of propositions affirmed, which are, as a whole, utterly 

♦ Dr. Alexander’s “anonymous assailant** was the reviewer of his published 
“ counsels.” A reviewer must assail what he cannot approve. If it had been 
customary to append ..he name of the writer to such critied papers, assuredly there 
was no reason why the usage should have beep omitted in this case. Our valued 
correspondent having undertaken the review at our request, and as our substitute, 
WB ossumo the responsibility of the paper in question, as entirely as if it proceeded 
from our o^vn pen. Ed. 
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incompatible with each other; and, consequently, supposing the man to be 
honest, and to have attempted to give a hona Juk statement of opinion, 1 can 
come to no other conclusion than that, either from haste or incapacity, he has not 
reached an exact apprehension of the meaning of what he affirms. When, further 
with such statements before me, 1 look round to see to what system of opinion the 
authors of them chiefly approximate, I can see none to which they come so near as 
to that of the Arminians. Calvinists they are not, for they maintain that the 
Spirit is resistible in a sense in which such a proposition, if proved, would be fatal 
to Calvin’s whole scheme. Pelagians they are not, for they maintain the corruption 
of human nature, and the need of divine grace as distinct from natural powers to 
change it. Campbellites” they cannot be, for they hold that the Spirit and the 
word are distinct, and they make no approximation whatever to Campbell's 
notions of regeneration."* Arminians they are not, for the system of the 
Remonstrants is a compact and self-harmonious system, which theirs is not ; but to 
Arminianism they surely incline ; and, were a man of ngid logic to arise among 
them, it would surely be to this that he would approximate their system. In proof 
of this I think I need do nothing more than quote the following passages from the 
Remonstrant Confession, which my readers will see to be almost an echo of the 
anti-Calvinist parts of the views above stated : — “ Man may refuse divine grace, 
and resist its operation in ^such a way, that, when divinely called to faith and 
obedience, he can rondcr himself unfit for believing and obeying the divine will.” 
“ There is a great difierencc of gface ; yet the Holy Spirits given to all and each 
to whom the word is ordinarily preached, confers, or at least stands ready to 
confer, as much grace as is sufficient to produce faith, and promote their saving 
conversion.” Conf. Remonst, xvii. 7, 8. This seems to me veiy near the sentiments 
of Mr. Kirk and his friends, as expressed in their letters A the Glasgow brethren, 
and 1 cannot help thinking fortifies the opinion I have expressed of them. 

I again repeat, that whether I am right or wrong in thinking that the views of 
the churches which have been separated from their sister churches in the west 
tend to Arminianism, is to me a small matter. What I conceive of moment, is 
the fact, that these churches avow their belief in the sovereign agency of the 
Spirit in conversion and sanctification ; and where this avowal is made, I for one 
must deprecate the principle that the holding, along with this, of views which, by 
a clear-thinking and keen logician, may be*6hown to be not perfectly harmonious 
with it, is to be made an occasion for one church’s dissolving fellowship with 
another. Oh I when will controversalists learn that a man is responsible morally 
only for the opinions he knowingljf holds, not for every conclusion which a iSore 
acute man than he may deduce or extort from his opinions ? When will churches 
remember that excommunication for opinions merely, was unknown in Christ’s 
Church until introduced by the man of sin ? Even Felagius himself was never 
excommunicated. • • , 

As 1,0 the ‘‘wisdom and safety” of my “coijnscl” to the church in Argyle 
Square, lhave not a word to say. When a year or two have passed, i>will be 
time enough to speak of that ; and if then it be not found that it would have been 
“ wiser and safer ” had all the churches followed the same course jvith ours, no man 
will more cordially rejoice than will W. L. A. 

Eoinbuhgh, 9th February, 1846. • 

* 1 speak here of CampbellfS vieul as divulged by him in the Millenial Harbinger 
some years ago. The article referred to by Mr. Kennedy in the Biblical Repository 
I have not seen. 
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REVIEW. 

Lectures on the Pilarim's Progress, and on the Life and Times of John 

Bunyan. By the Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. London: 
Fullarton. 1845. pp. 182. 

“ Next to the Bihle^ the Pilgrirris Progress' is a frequent, and not 
unnatural comparison. Nay, we have heard it gravel^ argued, as a 
proof that inspiration was not confined to the apostolic ago, that Bunyan, 
the tinker of Bedford, should have written a book of such wonderful 
adaptation to varying times and every temperament, and mould of mind ; 
that in one respect, although in a vastly inferior degree, the same thing 
is true of it as of the Bible. That while nations are revolutionised — 
thrones are overturned and established — periods evolve and pass away ; 
“the Pilgrim ” presents himself to each successive generation with an 
unwrinkled brow, with every trace and token of his early youth. 

Bunyan*s works, never forgotten or disused, are at this moment 
running the race for popular favour, and not unsuccessfully with 
illustrated editions of the greatest favourites in English literature. 
America is not behind in her admirable tribute to the poet preacher; for 
there is not a more enthuiastic and con amore critic and encomiast of the 
wondrous dreamer among them all, than Dr. Cheever. 

Would thati we could take all this as the token that^ the spirit of the 
sturdy sectary was revisiting the earth, and conveying his heavenly 
ecstasies and heroic integrity of soul into the thousands of all ages, who 
draw entertainment dmd instruction from his tale ! 

This book is a happy idea ; the combination of Bunyan's personal 
history with the development of his allegory. Difficult of execution. 
Dr. Cheever has shown much tact in tho management of his subject; 
and has skilfully adapted his lectures for a popular interest and effect. 

Take as a specimen of his manner, Bunyan as a preacher: — 

“ Hero now is the secret of Bunyan's power in preaching, lie became a preacher 
through his power in God’s word. That word, so kindled in his soul by the spirit 
of God, could not be repressed ; it wojild blaze out ; it was as a fire in his bones, 
if he restrained it, and it must bum. Unconsciously to himself, others first marked 
its power in him, and marked him as an instrument of God, for the instruction of 
his people, and the conversion of men. Bunyan was pressed on, but never put 
himeelf forward. The gifts and graces of God in him shone so brightly, that men 
would have him for their minister. He was exceedingly retiring, humble, trembling, 
self-distrustful, and began to speak only to a few, in few words, in little meetings. 
But it was soon seen and felt that the Spirit and the word of God were speaking in 
him. And even before he became the ordained pastor of a people, he had that seal 
of God’s ambassadors, which is better than ^ the consecrating oil of the Vatican, 
better than the hands of all the bishops, better than all apostolical successions traced 
down through idolaters and adulterers in the house of God ; he had the seal of 
the Spitit of God upon his preaching, bringing men to Christ. He could say, if he 
chose, ^The seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Loud ! Though 1 be not an 
apostle unto others, yet doubtless 1 am unto you.’ These things were, as well 
tney mi^ht be, an argument unto Bunyan, that God had called him to, and stood 
by him m this work. Wherefore, says he, though of myself of all the saints the 
most unworthy, yet I, but with great fear and trembling at the sight of my own 
weakness, did set upon the work, and did, according to my gift, and the proportion 
of my faith, preach that blessed gospel that (^od has showed me in the holy word 
of truth; which, when the country underst(rad, they came in to hear the word 
by hundreds, and that from all parts, though upon divers and sundry accounts.” 
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Another extract we had marked for insertion, but is long and must bo 
omitted. If such, however, are the contents of those lectures, and the 
commentator be so compol^t to his high undertaking, our readers will 
conclude that they must read the book for themselves. It is a right 
and reasonable inference. 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

^ ^ress of matter has greatly limited the Critical department for this month. 

77ie IM of Joseph, and the Last Years of Jacob: a Book for Youth and for Age. 

lly Kalph Wardlaw, D.D. Glasgow: J. MacLehose. 1845. pp. 414. 

Able critics have observed, that in every work of Dr. Wardlaw there is some- 
what of the manner and method of the writer of discourses for the pulpit. This 
inestimable and highly gifted man would not shrink from the criticism. It tv ill 
scarcely be reckoned a blemish, that in the mere artistic form and finish of his 
productions there remains the hue of their first conception, and of their original 
use, — to instruct inquiring auditors in the knowledge of salvation. Even he might 
be contented to be nothing else than to be the author of such discourses. — Such 
exactness of thought and language — such expansion, so as to accommodate them to 
every variety of understanding— such shrewd and consistent exposition — such force 
of argument, and withal most marvellous in this combination — such simplicity and 
warmth of emotion — such eloquence of the heart; that take Dr. Wardlaw’s dis- 
courses all in all, there are no such productions in sacred literature. In many, 
perhaps in all their constituent qualities, other discourses rival •and excel them; 
but in the wonderful combination of qualities, this preacher “ excelleth them all.” 
Eor a lamily-book — for pleasant reading, and profitable instruction, we can conceive 
of nothing more adapted than these Lectures on Joseph, «s for as wo have peiused 
thorn. 

We arc almost surprised to find Dr. Wardlaw regarding the gift of the coat of 
many colours as an act of simple affection or paternal pride on the part of Jacob. 
Even if no other explanation could be given of the fact, our minds shrink from 
this opinion, as ascribing to the patriarch a pitiable weakness, an imbecile 
insensibility to the offensive influence of such an act on the mind of the other 
members of his family; which, to say the least, was nOf like Jacob, and is not to 
be admitted without very satisfactory reasons. Is Joseph’s distinction by a coat of 
many colours not explainable on other grounds? Keuben had forfeited his birth- 
right. Josejih is installed into his pla^e. Now, however proper this act of 
patriarchal authority, it w as very likely to be questioned and complained of by the 
elder brothers, whose apparently prior claims were passed over. Jacob, therefore, 
signifies and proclaims it with more than common form. He puts it bwond 
question and beyond recall. Joseph is invested with a garment of honour in the 
character of the first-bom ; a rank to which, for ought we know, he was raised by 
the special appointment of God; and to which, next to Bcuben, he had a natural 
claim as the first-bom of Rachel. 

We have only had it in our power, as yet, to peruse the two opening Lectures ; 
but could not longer postpone* ou» cordial commendation of this useful and 
fascinating book. * 

Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibited in the Journals of the late George Archibald 

Lundie. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1846. pp. 294. • 

A BOOK of deepest spiritual feelings, to be classed with Brainerd's Life, or 
M^Cheync’s Remains. The unspirituol will not read it; thetmly pious will find its 
lofty devotion to be cold water to the thirsty soul. 

Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, London: Sqgleys. 1845, pp. 157. 

A snocEBSFtTL use of entertaming narrative for didactic purposes. A very 
favourable specimen of the Iraly ireeful works for the young, proceeding from the 
evangelical school in the Church of England. 
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The Native Irish and their Descendants, By Christopher Anderson. 3d edition, 
improved. London: Pickering. 1846. pp. 276. 

In this well-known and excellent work, a Strader’s heart beats with all the 
patriotism of a home-bom Irishman. The consiiiration of the profits of three 
editions of this book to the education of the native Irish is a tmly munificent act. 
Mr. Anderson has the happiness of having a pen that is uniformly successful. And 
we cannot refrain from noticing the earlier and smaller work to congratulate 
our esteemed friend on his great work on the English scriptures, which, though 
unfortunately never submitted to our editorial inspectionj we are able by report and 
examination to pronounce, one of the most important works which has recently 
issued from the British press. May we venture to urge upon Mr. Anderson the 
speedy republication of his Domestic Constitution, which is out of print. 

Christian Exertion; or the Duty of Private Members of the Church of Christ to lohoui 
for the Souk of Men. London: Religious Tract Society. 

We would suggest “ a Pastor’s Library,” as one method of beneficence for this 
best of societies, — a select class of books, of which this should be one, given to 
pastors at a very reduced rate, for distribution in the course of their pastoral 
labours. 

The Scriptural Argument against Apostolic Succession^ ^-c. In four Lectures. By 
Thomas Stratten. London: Snow. 1845. pp. 244. 

To Mr. Stratten’s book on Dissent we owe early obligations. lie is a veteran 
and vigorous defender of spiritual Christianity. In the four branches of his 
argument against apostolical succession, in its fabulous genealogy — its claim of 
supremacy for Peter — its graduated scale of ministeriid orders — and its pen^ersion 
of the rite of laying on of hands, Mr. Stratten is triumphant. The right baud of 
antichrist is this apostolic succession. This argument generally received would 
shrivel it into impotence. 

Memoir of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright^ B.D., the distinguished Puritan 
Reformer. By the Rev. B. Brook. London: Snow. 1845. pp. 500. 

A BIOGRAPHY indispensable to the right understanding of the Puritan era, — the 
spiritual despotism of Elizabeth’s reign. The author of this work has never 
received the honour due to his “Lives of the Puritans.” Tliis work is worthy of 
his laborious and learned pen. 

The Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church. By the Rev. J. W. Jenkyn, D.D. 
2d edition, carefully revised, pp. 477. 

Thoughts on the Holy Spii it and his Work. By the Author of Thoughts upon 
Thought. London: Snow. 1845. pp. 347. 

Will be reviewed in our next No. , 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

The German Secession from Rome. — A statement bearing date, Silesia, 17 th 
December, 1845, says, “If the Roman Catholic hierarchy count over their fiocks 
at the beginning of the new-year, they will detect a deficit of 40,000 souls in this 
province alone, in v^hich there now exist 45 Christian Catholic congregations. 
Among these, Breslaw is the larggest, numbering no less that 8000 members ; while 
Schweii^itz (more of a country place) counts 700 communicants. One circum- 
stance is of peculiar importance, viz., that the greater proportion of the late 
accessions to the new sect has been won from the most thoroughly Popish districts 
of our Province.”, 

Removal of Exeter College to Plymouth.— By this change of locality it is 
computed this institution will be capable of reaching 112 Congregational churches, 
situated in the midst of 1,200,000 of a population. The training of the students is 
undet th6 presidency of Dr. Payne, assisted hy the^Rev, J. Newth, M.A. “An 
aptitude for this attainment of knowledge, rather than great previous acquirements. 
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shall in future be the test of admissioni provided always that there is a competent 
induction into the branches of Theology. 

• 

Theological ScHOLAEBmpik— Several scholarships have recently been founded 
in Cheshunt and Highbury Colleges. They are awarded after examination. This 
is a form of Christian beneficence deserving the consideration of the affluent, — 
provided the endowment be placed under a sufficient and responsible superinten- 
dence. 

Canton de Vaud. — The judicious observations in an earlier part of this No. by 
an esteemed correspondent, on the recent ecclesiastical movement in the Canton 
de Vaud, deserve the attention of our readers. There is much want of information 
as to the real state of things in that government. We are indebted principally to 
a lecture just delivered by Dr. Alexander, on the state of religion in Switzerland, 
for the following facts : — 

1 . That in 1839, the government of that Canton interfered so far with the religious 
worship of the established church as to abolish the signing of the Helvetic Con- 
fession — a practice maintained from the time of the reformation. And this direct 
interference was submitted to. 

2. That, about that period, a considerable number of the people belonging to the 
Cantonal Church, protested against tliis violent usurpation of spiritual prerogatives, 
and united themselves with the Dissenters — sharing with them the reproach and 
persecution to which their principles exposed them. 

3. That the great majority of the ministers of the State-church in Lausanne, 

including all but nine of thpse who have recently seceded, actually obeyed die order 
of the existing government to read from their pulpits on Sunday, the proposed new 
political constitution. • 

4. That the seceding ministers generally opposed, with great zeal, on the day of 
voting, the adoption of that new constitution, in virtue of which the government 
with which they have come into collision, hold their power. 

f). That, not until the government were proceeding to punish the faithful nine 
for their refusal, did the rest of the ministers resolve to make common cause with 
them. 

6. Tliat the government, inflamed against the seceding ministers as their 
political oi>poneiit8, rest the defence of their violent and persecuting procedure on 
the allegation, that the clergy’s resistance to the order of government is prompted 
by political, and not by religious motives. The same kind of interference, and a 
greater degree of it,” say the government, “were tacitly submitted to in 1839, 
because proceeding from a government with whose anti-democratic character the 
clergy were more satisfied and the clergy appeared, the government further argue, 
to have no new plea of conscience against obeying the orders of even this govern- 
ment, until they had failed in unsetthng it9 position and authority as a government. 
The government, therefore, regard the secession as an attempt to weaken their 
hands and perplex their counsels, and not as a religious movement at all. 

We deem it our duty to convey to our readers information which goes to remove 
some of the mystery attaching to this movement, especially as it answers the questions. 
Why do so few of the people secede with the ministers? Answer, Those who 
would have followed their ministers, went before them, from 1839, onwards, joining 
the ranks of the Dissenters Next, Why is the government so desperately opposed 
to these men? Answer, They are an irreligious government, sustained by an 
irreligious multitude; but, whettibr ’#ith reason or not, they view these ministers 
as their political opponents, and their tardy secession as a pomical intrigue. 

We offer no remarks on the foregoing facts* as to the influenee which they 
should have on our views of this secession ; but, , 

1 . Why have these old Dissenters, and those who recently adhered to them since 
1839, for conscience sake, not had our sympathy? Do they deserve it less? Have 
they not suffered more? Have they not made equal, as well As earlier and less 
constrained, sacrifices? Let it not be felt by these true Dissenters in the Canton 
de Vaud, that we arc less affected by spirituiu principle and Christian integrity, than 
by the exciting circumstances under which some are called tb eiihibit it. Let them 
not feel as if their faithful witness were despised and eclipsed by the more imposing 
circumstances under which 4thers have been carried in the same direction. 
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2. It ifi matter of thankfulnesi^ and should be regarded with watchfiil interest, 
that there is a considerable body in this Canton, and other parts of the continent, 
discerning and avowing the scriptural truth of the spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, 
and its separation from the kingdoms of this worl4 By so much as we value this 
truth, should we eagerly sympathize with and aioxhose who are contending for it 
against much opposition, and at much suffering and sacrifice ; whilst we do not 
'mthhold our sympathy and aid from those who, although they have not attained 
to what we regard the whole truth, are suffering most unrighteous violence, and 
arc conscientiously contending for what they deem the institutions of Christ in their 
integrity. 

Dr. Mathbson’s Death. — ^This esteemed and useful man has been suddenly cut 
off in the midst of his usefulness. A general and sincere sorrow is awakened by 
this solemn event. Dr. Matheson first became widely known by the publication 
of his visit to America, in company with Dr. Heed; subsequently, as the author of 
“Our Country” — the essay on Lay Agency, which was ranked next to “Jethro.” 
This pointed him out as the judicious, well-informed, zealous Christian patriot; and 
probably led to his appointment to that most responsible and honourable office of 
superintending and guiding the operations of the Home Missionfiry Society. 

ffis widow and family enjoy the deepest sympathy of a wide Christian circle. 
Theirs is the greatest loss. But the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
have lost a vdued servant, and the cause of Christian beneficence a laborious and 
successful agent. From all we know or have heard of Dr. Matheson, we are pre- 
pared to say ; “ To him to live was Christ, and to die, gain.” 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

c 

Abstract of Hepobt of the Itinerating Society for Perth^ Angus^ and Mearns-shireii^ 
read at its Annual Meeting in Dundee^ 16th Octooe?\ 1845. 

This Society was not formed merely to bring our countrymen from gross ignorance 
to a correct understanding of the Christian doctrine. This may be done, and the 
heart remain unconverted and utterly alienated from God. Neither was it to bring 
men to a /7ro/es5ton of faith and subjection to Jesus, whether these principles be 
possessed or not. We should thus be guilty of promoting hypocrisy and self-decep- 
tion. It was not to bring men together into visible church-fellowship in order that, 
by first professing Christianity, they might afterwards become what they thus only 
professed to be — thus doing great evil that great good may come. Ilad the Society 
acted on this principle, it might have had a much greater appearance of success than it 
has attained to. Many so-called churc^S might have been thus formed, and many 
added to churches already instituted. But they would have thus impeded, rather 
than promoted conversion to God. Nor was it to collect those of our own senti- 
ments as to church government, and unite them into church-fellowship, though 
liaviLg only the form of godliness without the power. We should judge this the 
accomplishment of evil, not good — deceiving men with a name to live while they 
are dead ; and we could not thus answer to our divine Lord. 

But the Society was instituted to proclaim to offr countrymen, both in public 
and private, in the districts we can reach, the nature, the necessity, the means, and 
the influence of the new hirth, or converswn tq Go I ; of that spiritual life by which 
the sinner comes into friendly fellowship with his Maker, and which shall never 
have an end. ,Thus our object is not at all attained till our hearers have attained 
that knowledge of God, which our Lord has testified to be— life eternal. 

We have seen not a few individual instances of this object being accomplished, 
for which w'e give all the praise to Him who gave the increase pf the seed thus 
sown. But we domoWet see the generality of our countr 3 rmen giving evidence of 
conversion to God. We believe that enlightened Christians of all denominations 
will admit with sorrow, that it is a very small minority of professors of the faith of 
Jesus that give any govd evidence of possessing this spiritual and eternal life. 

So long, then, as Uiis is the case, notwithstanding the multiplying of preachers 
and places of worship, the necessity remains mr mary running to and fro, that 
saving Imowledge may be increased. There is a loud call for endeavouring to 
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convince the mere professors of Christianity, that no degree of outward morality, or 
correct observance of religions ordinances ; that no acknowledgment of church- 
membership, or zeal in promoting denominational interest^ will save the soul of anv 
one, or even be at all acceptable with God, without that faith which renews the soul, 
purifies the heart, works by love, and overcomes the world. Thus we are still 
called to endeavour to prevent men from saying, “ Peace I peace I when there is no 
peace while by rightly dividing the word of truth, we give to each his portion in 
due season. 

The great object of this Society, then, being not yet attained by the great majo- 
rity of our countrymen — even that knowledge of God which is life eternal, — it 
remains for Christian churches, and preachers, and individuals, as their indispensable 
and most important duty, and by every suitable instrumentality, to go forth, every 
man to his neighbour, and every man to his brother, saying. Know the Lord; till all 
shall know him from the least to the greatest. 

Under this impression your committee has obtained the services of the following 
brethren in the work of Itinerant Preaching during the last year : — 

Mr. McKinnon, of Sauchiebum, has laboured three weeks in Mcarns-shire. His 
sphere is wide and interesting ; his journies extensive, fatiguing, and self-denying. 
He has been recently favoured by instances* of success, especially among the young, 
to whom he pays particular attention in his journies. He finds access to the people 
more difficult of late, in consequence of recent changes in their religious connexions ; 
yet lie docs not see the work less necessary, though more difficult, while sinners 
need to be brought to the Lord. 

Mr. Lowe of Forfar, and Mr. Johnstone of Perth, laboured in July lust, in 
Strathmore, and the district around Forfar; they saw much necessity for such 
visits. In some coses, the litarers were so impressed, that the preacher felt much 
regret that bis arrangements did not permit of his remaining to follow up this 
work. * 

Mr. Tait, and Mr. Black, had a tour in company in June last,in Athol, Glen- 
biarachan, and Strathardlc. They found a readiness to come to hear on the part 
of those who had it in their power; and their services seemed to be acceptable. 
Tune must prov^c how far they have been useful. They hod the pleasure of seeing 
the people of different denominations coming together to near them, who belonged 
to neither. The same brethren had another joint itinerancy in October, in the 
district around Dunkeld, in the parishes of Dunkeld, Little Dunkeld, Dowally, and 
Caputh. In connection witli these joint excursions through the week, they exchanged 
pulpits on the Lord’s day. They found that the plan of going forth and preaching 
in company has its advantages in various respects. Nor can they doubt of its 
being a wise arrangement, seeing the Great Master himself sent forth his disciples 
on such errands of mercy, “ hy two and two” 

Mr. Tait had another preaching tour in August last, in Glenisla and Blackwater 
districts, in conformity to repeated invitations from that quarter. He witnessed 
considerable impression made on his hearers. In all places, he felt that there is 
much need for a clear exhibition of the gospel on the one hand — and of warning 
against mere formality on the other, 

Mr. M‘Larcn of Aberfeldy, your only Gaelic agent, was employed in your ser- 
vice, in February and March las^J in Strathbrano, and Breadslbane. In both 
districts he had good and most attentive audiences. In September, and October 
also, he laboured in the distridF of Strathbrane, with much encouragement as to 
attendance and attention, though with much self-denial by long journies, and very 
stormy weather. But these servants ^ Christ arc willing to suffer thus, in hope of 
doing rood to precious souls. • 

Your agents have had great variety of experience in these journies^-— sometimes 
encouraging — at other times, the reverse. But it is their consolation to know, that 
all the occurrences of Providence, and the hearts of aM men are in his hand who 
hath said, “ all p^wer is given unto me in heaven and in earth — go ye therefore — 
teach all nations — preach the gospel to every creature— and behold I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world. Amen.” 

Your itinerants have had, hearing the gospel from their lips, during this year, 
ministers of different denominations, coming toother under the same roof, and 
expressing their satisfaction with what they have heard. They have had those also, 
who have avowed and propag|ited iftdeUty, shedding tears under the preaching of 
the Word ; and others also, who, through carelessness or profanity, never enter the 
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doors of a place of worship, hearing attentively the itinerant preachers in more pri- 
vate circumstances, declaring the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

• ^ Among other things, your agents have observed with regret, that while they see 
more of church-going, and zeal. for denominational interests, they do not see evi- 
dence of sinners being added to the Lord— or that the ^odly are increasing in love 
to each other for Christ’s sake. They believe that Christians of all denominations 
will join with them in sorrowful acknowledgment of this state of things. 

So far then as the gospel is intended to win sinners to Christ— to be surrendered 
a living, willing sacrifice to his honour and service, there remaineth yet veiy much 
land to be possessed ; and his servants must labour, and pray, and co-operate for 
this purpose, till the wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose, till the fruits of righteousness 
abound throughout our land; even the fniits of the Spirit which are by Jesus 
Christ to the praise and glory of God. 

EXTINCTION or CnXFEL DEBT AT DALKEITH. 

’ It is with much pleasure we announce that the debt upon the Congregational 
Chapel, Dalkeith, is now entirely liquidated. Although, comparatively, not a 
larger Slim, it was yet thoughf'desirable to wipe it off, and on 1st January, 1845, 
plan for removing it in three years was submitted to the church, and entered into 
with the greatest heartiness and unanimity. But a member of the church having 
very generously offered to give £50, on condition that the remainder, amounting to 
£150, should be raised before the end of January, 1846, the brethren felt it 
important not to lose so great an advantage, and accordingly exerted themselves, 
and, we are happy to say, successfully, to secure it. 

The contribution, by a church far from numerous, and without any foreign 
assistance, of £200 within the space of thirteen months, will be deemed highly 
creditable and praiseworthy, and it is hoped that many others will be stimulated 
and encouraged i)y the example. 

ordination at NEWBURGH, FIFESHIRB. 

On Tuesday, 23d December, 1845, Mr. Patrick Morrison, who proseented liis 
studies at the Universities of Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and also under the Rev. 
W. Lothian, St. Andrews, was set apart to the pastoral oversight of the Congre- 
gational Church at Newburgh. 

The Rev. T. M. Reekie ofpundee conducted the opening services. The Rev. T. 
Just of Newport delivered a suitable introductory discourse on the nature of a 
Christian Church, from Plvl. i. 5. After Mr. M. had returned satisfactory answers 
to the usual questions, the Rev. R. Machray of Edinburgh offered up the ordination 
prayer. ^ The solemnity which characterised this part of the service made an 
impression on all present which will ^ot be soon cftaced. The Rev. W. Lothian 
delivered the pastoral charge in an ai)propriate discourse founded on 1st Peter v. 1-4. 
Mr. Machray addressed the church in a powerful and impressive manner from 
2 Thess. iii. 4. The Rev. D. B. McKenzie of Elie concluded the services of the 
evening, the whole of which were highly instructive and interesting. 

Mr. MoiTison was introduced to his sphere of pastoral labour by Mr. Machray, 
who preached two suitable sermon! on the following Sabbath. 

Although the church in Newburgh is small, yeP the success which has already 
attended Mr. M.’s labours makes the prospect before him cheering. May the 
Spirit which has rendered his preaching e^ectual to the conversion of many, bo 
poured out in yet greater abundance, that the word of God may have free course 
and be glori%d. u 


OLASOOW ; 

BEIL AMD BAiM, I'RINTKRB, Bf FNOClf BQUaKE 
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A FRAGMENT ON PASTORAL MAINTENANCE, 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congi egafvoml Magazine'* 

Dlvk Sir,— In my oidinaj^y course of exposition, I eam^ two oi three Sabbaths 
.11^0, upon the verse, Gal. vi 6 , — “Let him that is taught in the word communicate 
unto him that tcacheth m all goo(> things.’* What was advanced m illustration of 
the duty thus enjoined being but little needed, in the way of reproof or incitement, 
wheie It was dclncrcd, it has been suggested to me, that it migbtTbe of some use 
elsewhere , and m comjiliancc v ith this suggestion, I send it to you , with one 
lomaik only,— that, should there be any among your readers by whom ceitain por- 
tions of the strictures may be reckoned somewhat over kf en and sa^cast^c, they 
are welcome to number themsches among the persons for whom they arc specially 
intended Fiom what has betii said, the l-cason will at once be apparent why I 
annex my signatui e, 

Yours, cordially, 

♦ IIaLPH WABDtAWr. 

“ It ia not my present business to enter into any discussion of the 
question respecting the divine authority for a standing ministry in the 
churches of Christ. The words before us come amongst the prooft by 
which it is established : — for they not only assume a distinction between . 
teachers and taught, but evidently a distinction of such a nature as 
implies the existence of distinct obligations of a fixed and permanent 
character ; — not such obligations as, on the plan of spontaneous occasional 
exhortation, each member might lie under to the rest of his brethren, 
for certain portions of his edification imparted incidentally and at 
chance times. In the relation^of 4^e teacher and the talight here, there 
is manifestly something more definite and constant, THe teacher is one 
who gives himself, officially and as his owfi allotted province, tp tlie 
duty of teaching, and who, in the regular discharge of it, is to be 
acknowledged and provided for by the taught. I cannot but think, that 
any who attempt to explain the passage otherwise, so as to make it 
comport with the system of mere reciprocal promiscuous teaclyng among 
the brethren, having nothing in it at all of a stated or^official character, 
— in a word, with what they have chosen to term ‘ open ministryy must 
expose themselves to the charge If unnatural straining and perversion. 

“ And while the passage is in favour of a stated official ministry, it is 
New Series.— Vol. VI. K 
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equally, we think, in favour of such as hold that ministry giving them- 
selves wholly to the work, and being maintained by their brethren in so 
doing. The passage is one-of those which are usually and justly urged 
in support of what, in our day, has come to be so well known under the 
designation, — sufficiently intelligible, one should think, and yet by some 
so ill understood, or so grossly misrepresented, — of the voluntary prin- 
ciple: — which is neither more nor less than the principle, that th^ taught 
should support^ respectively^ their own teachers; with the addition, that 
by their own voluntary contributions they should assist to support the 
teachers of others, whose limited means may prevent their doing so 
themselves. It is the principle that is opposed to all compulsory cxac^ 
Uons for the maintenance of religion, and, consequently, to all state pay 
to the ministers of the church. Evfery thing of this kind we regard as 
involving a violation of the law of Christ in this department of his 
administration : — the provision of the means for the support and spread 
of the gospel, — for the maintenance of its ministrations in the church, 
and fo;r the propagation of it in the world, — being clearly a duty obli- 
gatory upon his own people, the spiritual subjects of his kingdom; and 
a duty which they should regard and feel it a privilege to fulfil, in 
testimony of their gratefully appreciated obligations to their redeeming 
Lord. It should be held and felt a point of honour with them — of 
sacred honour, — not to throw out of their* own hands, and devolve upon 
others, what ^their divine Master has, by his authority and his love, 
entrusted to themselves. The payment of Christ s ministers from any 
other treasury than that of his church, — the handing over to tho rulers 
of the kingdoms of this world of what belongs, appropriately and 
exclusively, to the administration of his own, — the making that a 
matter of state taxation, which ought to come from tho grateful hearts 
and open hands of those who have ‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious,' 
— we must ever regard tts a direct infraction of divine statute, a depar- 
ture from the original, constitution of the Christian church, and as utterly 
at variance with all right sentiment and right feeling on tho part of 
Christ's people, — a burning shame to all who call him Lord, and profess 
to love him,— 7a surrender of the crown rights of Christ to Caesar; — 
and as chargeable, moreover, with the equal unrighteousness and mean- 
ness of forcing the maintenance of religion from the unwilling hands 
of*4nfidelity, impiety, and worldliness, — and, in most cases too, of invad- 
ing at once the consciences and the colters of various sects of religion- 
ists for tho support and aggrandizement of one. 

“ The passage before us relates to the support of a gospel ministry in the 
churches of Christ. This duty is l^dd apon the churches themselves. 
And this, beyoild all contradiction, is where it ought to be laid. The 
taugl^t are to maintain thb teachers. I have said that the language 
decidedly countenances (to use the very feeblest expression) the idea of 
individuals being set apart to the duty, and devoting themselves to it; 
so as that those who have less time, and, it may be, less ability, may 
have the ^1 benefit of the time and ability of those whom they choose 
and nominate as, their regular instructors. It must be very manifest, 
that, when those who teach are as completely as the taught engaged in 
the secular business of the world, and raeir h^urs as thoroughly filled up, 
from the beginning of the week till its close, in such occupations — one 
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end of such a ministry, generally speaking, (for of course there is no rule 
without exceptions,) must be very partially and inefficiently answered. 
And in order, therefore, to the teachers duly fulfilling the objects of his 
sacred office, it becomes indispensable that he be dependant upon his 
brethren for adequate maintenance, in return for the giving up of his 
time and his powers to their spiritual service. 

“The phrase here used — ‘in all good things' — is general. It may 
comprehend every way in which both the principle of justice and the 
feeling of generosity can express and gratify themselves, at once in the 
discharge of obligation and in the forth-fiowing of kindness. But in 
the first instance, and most naturally and reasonably, it appears to refer 
to temporal supplies. The motive of the conduct enjoined is expressed 
by the apostle in 1 Thess. v. 12, 13, — ‘ We beseech you, brethren, to 
know them who labour among you, and are over you in the Lord, and 
admonish you ; and to esteem them very highly in love, for their work's 
sake ' That such should be supported, so that they may devote them- 
selves to their work, is the general rule in the Word of (IJhrist: — and the 
principle of tho duty, — the ground on which it rests is, as has already 
been hinted, the combined claim of justice and of generosity^ — and even 
more that of the former than that of the latter. Thus, when our Lord, in 
sending out tho twelve and the seventy, says to them — ‘ Provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor brass nn your purses; nor scrip for your journey; 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves ; for fhe workman is 
worthy of his meat/ — Math. x. 9, 10 : — ‘ In the same house remain, 
eating and drinking such things as they give; for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire/ — Luke x. 7 : — the maxim on which*he founds his instruc- 
tions is not a maxim of mere generosity ; it is one of justice and right. 
The thing required is as much <Zwc, as the wages of the labourer. And 
does it not, then, follow, that if, in the word of God, denunciations so 
severe are made to bear upon those who H^eep back by fraud’ the 
‘ labourer’s hire,’ causing tho ‘ cries of the un^quited reapers to enter 
into tho ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,’ — the principle of such denuncia- 
tions had need to be seriously weighed, as pressing directly and heavily 
upon themselves, by those professing Christians who stint and starve 
their spiritual teachers ? — Then, in addition to the maxim of the Lord 
himself — which, being applied by him in certain special cases, might, on 
this account, be set aside by some as irrelevant, — we have the full* and 
explicit law of Christ upon tne subject, as it affects his churches, laid 
down in his name by his inspired apostle, in 1 Cor. ix. 7 — 14. (Let the 
reader turn to and peruse the passage.) — Nothing can be imagined more 
pointed, emphatic, and complete. The closing words — ‘ Even so hath 
the Lord ordained,^ that they who preach the gospel shSuld live of the gos- 
pel/ — should not leave a doubt of the dut^ in the mind of toy pne who 
‘ trembles at the word of tho Lord.’ And, throughout the passage, the 
principles of the law, as well as the law itself — the principles of grate- 
ful generosity and palpable justice^nre clearly and forcibly laid down. 

“ You, my brethren, have given me, on such a subject, perfect freedom 
of speech. Your exemplary bountifulness has madejne so fiilly confident 
that not a word 1 can say about it can by possibility be attributed to any 
personal or selfish feeli^, — tffat ‘ the string of my tongue is loosed, and 
I can speak plainly.’ — Would I could say the same for all the churches. 
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that I thus say for you ! The obligation lies upon them all, only of course 
to the extent of their providential ability: — but in estimating that ability, 
I am concerned and grieved to say, there are not a few who apply a very 
false, inadequate, selfish standard. That standard is one which, in the 
first instance, and as a matter of course, quite understood to be right and 
indispensable, fully provides for every possible accommodation and com- 
fort for themselves and families, — any thing whatever of the nature of 
sacrifice being altogether out of the question — nonsense — not to be thought 
of for a moment — and which leaves all the limitation and privation, the 
coarse fare, the homely clothing, the closely-calculating, hard-pressing 
and pinching economy, the torturing and corroding anxiety, and the all- 
but-nnavoidable debt, and difficulty, and embarrassment, on the part of 
the poor hard -wrought labourer. Willing he may be — more than will- 
ing — glad to ‘spend, and be spent for Christ;’ but, instead of this 
being, as it ought to be, viewed and felt as a further reason for generous 
and self-denying liberality in his behalf, the ^ spending and being spent 
for Christ’ is regarded as a duty specially and peculiarly ministerial ; 
and all the reward that is counted due to it — a very unsubstantial one, 
it will be admitted — is a warm, or, it may be, even a cold and heartless 
commendation. Yes: there are too many members of churches, who seem 
to act upon the principle, that to them belongs the monopoly of comfort 
and sufficiency, while the monopoly of self-denial pertains of right to 
their pastors : — and to them they very generously leave it, quite satisfied 
with their own side of the bargain. They seem to think it would be a 
pity to rob their pastors of the pleasure of self-denial for the sake of 
Christ. As to sharing the pleasure with them, they are not so selfish as 
ever to think of such a thing. — O I it is painful, and as pitiful as it is pain- 
ful, to think of the manner in which a number of the pastors of our churches 
are supported : — just as if, because it was a duty on their part to be willing 
to want for Christ, it ceased to be a duty on their people’s part to bo 
ready to give for Christ ; — as if the duty of self-denial on the part of 
the one cancelled the du\y of liberality on the part of the other \ 

“ Where the people are really poor, and do exert themselves to the 
utmost of their ability, — then, let ,it not be forgotten, the spirit of the 
voluntary principle requires, that the strong help the weak — that the 
richer aid the poorer. And, should cases occur in which even this 
cannot be effectually done, — those are cases in which the propriety and 
duty of having lay ^pastors becomes unquestionable. Such cases become 
exceptions to the general rule. And ii churches have a proper estimate 
and impression of the value of their own spiritual edification, — and the 
churches in general a sufficiently benevolept appreciation of the value 
of this to each other. — these cases of exception will be as few as'possible. 
The exceptions do not affect the rule, unless in the proverbial way of 
conjvrmmg it. To that rple Paul, on other grounds, made himself, to a 
^ great extent, (for it was neither always nor entirely) an exception. Into 
the nature of these grounds wo do not enter. It may be sufficient to 
observe^ that nowhere does he ever hold out his example as the rule. 
If that example requires at any time, by any of the servants of Christ, 
to be imitated, it can only be when a similarity of circumstances, and 
of probable evil consequences from followkig the ordinary rule, appears 
to (»J1 for it. PauPs principle was that of generosity and self-denial, 
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and concern for the interests of the gospel. But this did not render those 
the less culpable, who, by their selfish or careless neglect, rendered his 
self-denial necessary.’' , 

The subsequent verses are by some interpreted in connexion with the 
same subject—but in this paper I go no further. 


MEMOIR OF HELEN SILVIE, A DEAF-MUTE. 

Tub subject of this memoir was born at Dunblane. She lost her 
hearing by fever when a little girl, and two years thereafter became an 
inmate of the Edinburgh Institution for the education of the deaf and 
dumb. At the time she joined school she could speak some words and 
phrases, although very indistinctly, but being an extremely shy child she 
could not bo induced to continue articulation, she consequently soon lost 
what little knowledge she had of language; and when she commenced her 
course of education was nearly in the same state as those deaf from birth. 
For a time she was peevish and discontented, and it can be no matter of 
surprise that she was so: her heart left to commune with its own 
bitterness — no ray of light penetrating the settled gloom of her condition, 
and no mode of communication open to her whh those around her. No 
sooner, however, did light begin to shine into her mind than she became 
as cheerful and happy as any of her companions. • 

During the first two or three years of the course of her education she 
did not manifest any notable facility for acquiring^knowlcdgo more than 
others. Indeed, she was considered likely to be a dull scholar rather 
than otherwise; but after obtaining a tolerable acquaintance with the 
first elements of language, her progress became so observable that the 
other pupils held her up to one another as an example for imitation. 
She remained at school, as a pupil, a much longer period than is generally 
allowed for the education of the deaf and dunlb poor; a circumstance 
which proved of the utmost utility to her, as will be seen by her 
compositions appended to this narrative. In the institutions of this 
country only five or six years are allowed for a deaf-mute’s education. 
This is by far too short time, even where the capacity is good, to open 
minds before uncultivated, to enable them to comprehend written 
language, and to express theif thoughts with any degree of readiness and 
correctness ; — too short for acquiring such a knowledge of language as is 
necessary to fit them to read with intelligence, and above all, to study 
the word of God with advai^go. 

When she ceased to be a puflil she became one of the assistants in 
school, and taught during part of each day cgie of the junior cl|i>sses; but, in 
this department, she did not excel, chiedy because she wanted animation. 
In the evenings she was employed in instructing the girls in sewing, and 
in this she was more successful. For some years she was thus usefully 
employed, but according to a previous arrangement with her brother, she 
left the Institution at Whitsunday last, and went to keep house for him 
at Bannockburn. Her feelings on the occasion of Id&ving the Institution 
will be best ascertained from a letter to one of her old class fellows 
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Ban-Burriy July 1845. 

Perhaps you can imagine how bitter my feelings would be to part 
from a place, where every individual, and every object, had become inti- 
mate and familiar, through'^ a residence of more than sixteen years, 
during which I had grown from childhood up to womanhood. It will 
doubtless be an ever-renewing spring of regret, the remembrance of a 
home 1 have left with all its endearing, and endeared objects and asso- 
ciations." 

And to Mrs. Kinniburgh she writes, “ I desire to testify my respect 
for you, and the grateful remembrance 1 cherish of your kindness to me 
as a mistress, a friend, and 1 might say in some respects, a parent. 
Though 1 may be wanting in expressions of gratitude for your former 
kindness, the remembrance and sense of such is imprinted on my heart, 
and I wish you may largely share of all that can contribute to your 
comfort and happiness in declining years ” 

The most prominent part in Helen Silvio's character was, the union of 
a very superior understanding, with the keenest sensibility of an affec- 
tionate heart. Her amiable and dutiful conduct, endeared her to all 
with whom she was acquainted, and made her to be esteemed and loved 
by every member of the family under whose care she had so long been ; 
as well as by all her companions in suffering. She was fond of reading, 
especially books of a religious and useful tendency ; but the Bible, above 
all books, was the one she chiefly loved and most highly prized. During 
her course of tuHion at school, her mind was stored with the great loading 
principles of religion, the full benefit of which did not appear at the t)me, 
but afterwards it showed itself in the rapidity with which she grew in the 
knowledge of divine t&ings, and in a high degree of sensitiveness, which 
induced her to dislike what was evil, and to relish in the most exquisite 
manner, whatever was lovely, and pure, and excellent ; so that for about 
nine years past, she gave satisfactory evidence that the gospel had taken 
hold pf her mind, and had brought her under subjection to its holy and 
heavenly principles. For steadiness, diligence, and perseverance, none 
could excel her, and no subject given her was too much for her to master; 
at length her language became so correct, as scarcely to be discernible, 
to be that of a deaf-mute. Her \nemory was very retentive, and her 
intellect clear and powerful. 

In her compositions, she generally used the best words to express her 
meaning ; and even on her death-bed, her words were so well selected, 
that they conveyed her ideas with the greatest accuracy. 

When strangers visiting school proposed any words for explanation, 
her definitions were in general concise, comprehensive, and striking. The 
following we give as a specimen, written^ by ier without premeditation : — 
Eternity. — “I'hat mystejrious word, full of meaning — that vast 
ocean whiclf has no bottom — no boundary — no source to mark from 
whence it springs, but whose billows roll over the lapse of ages, and to 
which the age of nature itself crumbles into nothing, yet the Almighty 
has filled all — he weighs eternity in his hand — measures it from begin- 
ning to end, and regards it as a day, a passing moment.*’ 

God* — T he grer.t and supreme ruler and preserver of the universe— 
the^eternal spirit, who has from everlaetiutg existed, tind whose presence 
fills all in all. He passeth by us, yet we see him not — he is before us, 
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yet we perceive Dot Lis image — he giveth us his couDsel, chasteneth us 
with the rod of his correction, and doeth for us what no earthly father 
can do. At his frown the earth doth quake, and men s hearts do fail 
them for fear — the heavens obey him, anil send forth the rain — the 
thunders roll at his command, and resound through all the vaults of 
heaven — he sendeth forth the fiery darts of his lightuing, and threatens 
instant judgment on the ungodly — heaven is his throne, and the earth is 
his footstool — his goodness prevails over all bis works, and in judgment 
he remembers mercy/’ 

Glory. — “ The woiks of nature are resplendent with glory — we 
cannot fully describe the glory of the summer’s sun, or the grandeur of 
the mighty sky, or the delicate and tasteful hues of the flowers, enamelled 
by nature’s God, yet all those cannot be compared with the glories of 
heaven, where eternal summer gilds its plains, where the heavenly 
paradise flourishes, in the midst of which grows the tree of life, and 
under whose shade myriads of angels and happy spirits partake of joys 
innumerable and full of glory.” . 

Atonement. — “ The atonement of Christ was the most mighty and 
signal act that was ever devised and carried into eflect by the Godhead. 
It absolved a world from guilt, and covered its sin from divine justice. 
It displayed at once the^justice and mercy of God in an infinite degree ; 
it broke the seal of the covenant of works, and stamped that of grace ; 
hence, man is not to look to* himself for salvation, and acceptance with 
God, but solely to the merits and atonement of Christ.” , 

Justification. — A gentleman one day asked her, — “ What do you 
understand by the temis justification and sanctification, and wherein lies 
the difiPerence To this she replied, — “ Justification is an act of God^s 
mercy and free grace ; a believer is justified from all the penalties he is 
subject to for transgressing God’s law. He is justified, not on account 
of any merit of his own, for he has none, but on account of his Kedeemer’s 
obedience, sufierings, and death. Sanctification is a work of the Holy 
Spirit, carried on by degrees in the heart of a justified sinner. The work 
of sanctification cannot be accomplished at once, or in a lifetime, not 
till after death, when the redeemed spirit is presented by the Redeemer 
to his Father, without spot or blemijA.” 

There is reason to believe, that very soon after going to Bannockburn, 
Helen saw her error in having left the Institution, but it was not till a 
few weeks before her death that she intimated her desire to return, by 
causing a friend to write to ascertain if she could bo taken back to her 
former situation ; but the letter, owing to the illness of Mr. Kinniburgh, 
not being answered so soon as she expected, she seems to have formed 
the determination of inakihg « personal application on the subject. 
Accordingly, on the last day of the year (1845), she left Stirling, and 
arrived at Granton Pier at night. The night being dark, fthe egitrusted 
herself to the guidance of a gentleman to see* her up the pier. When 
they left the steamer, instead of turning towards town, they both went 
straight forward, and in an instant plunged into the sea. She was the 
last of the two in being taken out of the water — was taken to the hotel, 
and after the usual means were employed, she waa brought round, and 
was able to give the name ^d residence of Mr. Kinniburgh. When 
sho could be removed sl^e was brought to his house, and felt so happy at 
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being again among her old friends, that she could scarcely be prevailed 
upon to go to bed, and thought herself much better than she really was. 
For a few ^ays no danger was apprehended, but inflammation in the 
lungs made its appearance,' and although it was temporarily subdued, 
there was reason to fear that the issue would be fatal. Her suflerings, 
which she bore patiently, were great, but on Sabbath morning, the 18th 
of January, 1846, she was relieved of them all, by her spirit leaving the 
mortal part, and taking its flight to those mansions prepared for the 
spirits of the just made perfect. 

The young gentleman who fell into the sea with her, has favoured us 
with part of throe conversations he had with her during her illness. lie 
writes thus : — 

“ The following was written by the late II. S. on the first occasion I 
saw her after the accident, when she was removed to Inverloith-Row, 
2d January last : — 

“ ‘ Thank heaven, we have been saved. It was a most providential 
deliverance, and will be eternal cause of thankfulness to heaven. Though 
I have been these two days past very ill, I am now much better, and 
hope soon to recover. The pain in my breast is not continued. I 
think some of the water found its way into my lungs. I am glad to see 
you are so far recovered. I trust we shall turn, that awful incident of 
our life to matter of thankfulness. The accident was not chance, as the 
Almighty directs every thing. In this instance we have been mercifully 
preserved, and jny prayer is, that we both may be prepared for death, 
come when it may.’ 

“ The following was written a few days before her death : — ‘ Our life 
and death lie in the luinds of God ; as for me, I have scarcely any hopes 
of recovering ; with God, however, nothing is impossible. If he would 
be pleased to spare me, by his assistance, I would devote my life, with 
increased zeal, to his glory ; but if it bo his will to take me away, may 
1 die in the peace of Jesus, and be clothed in his righteousness.* 

“ She wrote the follo^^ing, about seven o’clock, the evening before she 
died, in answer to my inquiries ; she was in a state of great exhaustion, 
and wrote with considerable difficulty : — ‘ I have little hopes for myself 
as to being spared, so have the physicians. If God sees meet to remove 
me from this world, I pray I may go to him and Jesus. Still, cease not 
to implore the divine favour on my behalf, as he has so mercifully spared 
you from my fate.’” 

Mr. Campbell of Edinburgh, her former pastor, thus describes a visit 
he paid to Helen a day or two before her decease. 

“Her look was greatly altered; but her bodily weakness strikingly 
contrasted with the mental activity anc^ vigour which her countenance 
expressed. Imperlectly as my conversation was mantained, having to be 
conducted through the medium of a young friend who could use the finger 
language, and translated what I spoke, I have seldom left the bed-side of 
- the dying disciple with a more lively satisfaction in the sufficiency of the 
gosi)el of Christ for our utmost necessities. She was sensibly affected 
by every allusion to the sufferings and sorrows of a gracious Redeemer. 
Indeed, at such moij^ents she made no attempt to speak, her heart was 
full, the lip quivered, the eye was moisteped with strong emotion, and 
her whole countenance was expressive of joyful satisfaction. 
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“ She viewed herself as on the brink of death ; and when the faith of 
the gospel was spoken of as a preparation for that hour, she said, ‘ I 
cannot say I am afraid to die ; yet, occasionally, a dark -cloud rests 
upon my spirit.’ I shall not soon forget tte cordial assent which she 
gave to the truth, that as a cloud rested upon the spirit of the Divine 
Saviour himself when he passed through the valley of the shadow of death, 
his followers may not expect to be entirely exempt from such a trial ; 
but that his life was their life, and his triumph over death the security 
of theirs. If her look could have been put into language, it would have 
been the adoring exclamation, ‘ my Lord and my God.’ After this, 
she expressed a firm persuasion of the grace and faithfulness of Jesus, 
but added, ^ the memory of my past sins makes me afraid.’ Acceding 
to the sentiment, that our sins are a most natural reason for terror, I 
added, that thogospcl contemplates this very state of helplessness and natu- 
ral terror, and points to his blood as the remedy; she earnestly responded 
to the quickening truth ; and as each passage in succession was quoted, 
graciously assuring the believer of the fulness of the great salvation, she 
signified her grateful satisfaction. This was enough ! ‘ Thou shalt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid on thee : because he 
trusteth in thee.’ 

‘‘My conversation was suddenly closed by the return of her sickness 
and vomiting; my young friend and myself left the room. I saw her 
no raoie. But I think of Lor as one of the spirits of the just made 
perfect ; and as one of that redeemed family with whom I* trust to bo for 
ev er associated, if I ‘ find mercy of the Lord in that day.* ** 

It was greatly to the regret of her affi'ctionatp teacher and friend, 
Mr. Kiuni burgh, that being himself confined to bed and unable to go to 
her, ho never saw her in her illness. This she talso deeply bewailed ; 
she daily inquired after liis health, and her inquiries wore always 
accompanied with a wish that he might be spared for the benefit of the 
deaf and dumb. 

Nothing can so faithfully portray the religious character of our 
departed young friend as the productions of her own pen, the overflowings 
of her own heart, written without intention of being perused by any 
eye, but that of the writer and her correspondent. 

From the many letters iu our hands, we can only give a few ; and 
these in no way superior to others which our limited space compels us to 
leave out. • * 

To a friend, after reading BlunCs Life of our Sammr. 

Edinbohoh, Februaiy 23d; 1841. 

' • Institution rga Deaf and Dumb. 

Dear Madam, — With an acknowledgment of many thanks I return 
you the book, the perusal of which I have concluded ; and tLe iirforma- 
tion I got from it, and the impression its conteilts made on my mind (I 
trust on my heart) will not pass away without being productive of good 
to my soul. It has augmented my views and knowledge of God’s 
wondrous plan in human redemption : it has told me how the Almighty 
in compassion looked down on the lost state of a fallen world, led captive 
by Satan at his will, in his po^r, and under the same curse as the fallen 
angels: these he passed cfver; but on man he stooped with a pitying eye, 
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and devised an efficacious plan how to make good his judgment against the 
deceiver of the world, that the seed of the woman should bruise his head. 
He sent his only Son down, who veiled bis divinity with our flesh, and 
laid aside his celestial nature and glory. This second Adam opened a 
way by which man might regain his spiritual nature, even the original 
image of his Maker, which the first Adam bad lost. On Calvary was 
a fountain of life opened from this Emmanuel’s veins, a fountain of living 
water to wash away the stains of a guilty world, a true Bethesda, which 
all might come to and have their diseases healed ; more effectual than 
the waters of Jordan to cleanse from the leprosy of sin — of more virtue 
than the pool at the sheep-gate of Jerusalem. The Almighty Angel is 
ever standing by it to dip poor sinners in and to relievo them from the 
load of sin, and from hell’s bondage. It is within our reach. Wo find 
the true road to it in tho Bible. It is im 2 )ossible to be admitted into 
heaven without having our souls purified, for nothing unholy can enter 
the presence of the Most High, where all is holiness unto the Lord : 
and wo unto them who neglect the great salvation, for they barter the 
joys and glories of heaven for the woes of hell! The finished work 
of Christ is that which clothes us with imputed righteousness, and 
restores to man his Maker* s image, which in his nnregenerate state is 
lost in his corrupt worldly nature, but which, by grace, by the seed 
of the word sown and springing up, bear fruit unto life eternal. 

Now, Madam, I hope you will be pleased to accept of my .sincere 
thanks for your goodness in lending me the book. 

I am, your obedient and obliged servant, 

Helen Silvie. 

To Elizabeth Barclay^ on the death of a hr oilier^ deaf and dumb, hut 

untaught 

Edinburgu, 2 d December ^ 1843. 

My Dearest Elizabeth, — I beg to be excused for leaving your 
obliging letter unanswered those three weeks. Oh 1 little did you think 
while penning the letter, and 1 while perusing it, that so melancholy an 
event as the loss of a brother was to occur to you. I have got the 
intelligence ; and need I say tbat“ I wept at it, recollecting how often 
you used to talk of him. Sad as it is, I trust you are enabled to bear 
it, and to submit to the will of providence. What to you is a source of 
regret, is to him infinite gain. He has bid an eternal adieu to this world 
with its attendant cares and sorrows, ere he know what they were. He 
is safely landed on heaven’s peaceful shore, while we are yet tossing to 
and fro on the tempestuous ocean of life. Should it not be matter of joy 
rather than of reg»^t, to see the happy 'osedTpe from so unhappy a world, 
of a brother dearly beloved? He was snatched away in the morning 
of his days ; but the fair plant is set in the garden of paradise, and there 
will bloom for ever. N^ver was he taught by human means or human 
wisdom, who or what his Saviour and his God was. Yet more intelligent 
by far than the wisest of human kind, he is now taught by Jesus himself, 
and is drinking deeply into the infinite magnitude of Jesus* excellence 
and Jesus’ love. Why should we for a moment regret that? Rather 
let us mourn that we have yet to contend ^with that monster “ sin,” which 
is the sole cause of lovely flowers being laid lotv. A mark is set before 
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you, dear Elizabeth ; your brother I trust is on high : from thence he 
cannot come, but through Jesus you will be enabled to go where 
he is. Keep the eye of your mind steadily fixed on your Saviour while 
in this world, I mean look to him, and pray to him, and meditate on 
him in faith, lest you miss your mark, and your soul be lost. God forbid 
that it should be so ; yet I again entreat you to embrace your Saviour 
as the chief object of your life here, and the life to come. 

To Joan Calm an. 

Edinburgh, November^ 1844. 

My Friend, — If you feel a sincere love to your Saviour, then happy 
are you — ^you will have in him a good shepherd to guide you in spirit 
through green pastures, and by still waters ; he will steer you in safety 
through the tempestuous ocean of life, and at last land you at that 
peaceful shore, where tempests never rage, nor billows roar.” He, too, 
as you said, is a good physician — he is a kind and skilful one, too ; the 
skill and resources of earthly physicians often fail to restore health to 
the diseased body ; at a word, he can renew with vigour the enfeebled 
frame, he can dispel sickness — what is more, he can heal the soul of the 
loathsome disease of sin, and cure the deep wound it has inflicted. Pray 
your Heavenly Father ta keep you from those temptations which beset 
us ; wo can nevci be secure against them without his aid and protection. 
Winter is now rapidly advancing — nature, that so lately was so fresh 
and blooming, is in its last stage of decay — scarcely a vestige remains of 
the pride and glory of summer — the trees are stripped of their verdure, 
and their naked branches wave and tremble in the winter blasts. There 
is desolation in the garden : surely we have, in the fate of each leaf and 
flower, an impressive lesson of our own — they silently, yet forcibly, seem 
to say to each mortal in life, “ stop and consider, like us thou shalt 
decay;” yes, we shall — man is like a flower, ho buds forth, blooms 
a while, and dies. It is of more consequence to take the soul into con- 
sideration. Unlike the body, it will live for ever ; et death it escapes from 
its prison of clay, and wings its flight to its native homo. All souls do 
not return to God ; no, it is awful to think what millions are driven 
from his presence for ever. Are we a^hiong the redeemed of God? — is a 
question wo ought often to ask ourselves seriously— -examine closely 
whether wo can say yes, and pray earnestly and unceasingly that God 
may give us an assurance of peace and salvation. • 

The following letter was written to her pastor, Mr. Andrew Russell, 
Stirling, and was nearly the last letter she wrote : — 

' • Bannockburn, 13 ^ November, 1845 . 

My Dear Sir, — I have been long inteivling to write yop, but could 
never bring my intention into effect till now. I hope it will not be any 
thing like presumption in mo to write a few lines to the pastor whom I 
am bound to respect, esteem, and reverence. 

Having been hindered from going to church on Sabbath last, I gave 
some portion of the day to reading the excellent book you were so good 
as to furnish mo with. I have to thank you for it,?for, from it I have 
derived, I trust, much profitaiile instruction, besides pleasure, from the 
beautiful and animated stymie in which the letters are written ; and, what 
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renders it of much more importance, it points out the paths of consistent 
and practical piety, and bids the young Christian*' walk therein. May 
1 be enabl&d to observe its dictates, and to follow them ! 

1 cannot but tell ^on of the pleasure I felt the last Sabbath 1 was at 
church. 1 am convinced, and bless God, that though I cannot hear the 
word spoken, which through the car must cheer many a heart, an atten- 
dance on the means of grace, and a perusal of such portions of scripture 
as are given, cannot fail to be of advantage to me ; I was then revived 
and cheered — I had been desponding before ; I may say, that never 
before did I feel so happy, and so much impressed as at the time. It 
seemed as if thirsty, drooping, and ready to fail, my soul had been at 
once shown and partaken of the fountain of living waters. Oh, Sir, 1 
cannot now give full expression, nor can I find words to say what I 
then felt — they were happy moments. If it was not a delusion, and, I 
trust, it was not, surely it was one of these soul-reviving visitations 
Providence sometimes condescends lb give to his erring creatures, who, 
ready to be overwhelmed, look to him for support ; nay, he sometimes 
deigns to visit without being asked, and reminds his children of himself, 
when ready to be forgotten, and of their obligations to him. Dear 
Minister, when at the throne of grace, mention mo there ; and I am 
persuaded that, through the Mediator, your petitions will be acceptable 
with the Father ; and may the prayers of your tlock, that ascend to 
heaven in your behalf, return with a blessing on your head. — I am, dear 
Sir, iu respect and duty, jj 

In the preceding narrative, let the young behold another example of 
the preciousness of a Saviour, and the necessity of seeking him early ; 
and let Christians be moved to sustain and extend those truly beneficent 
Institutions, by which the light of truth and salvation is conveyed into 
minds that are otherwise in deeper ignorance and gloom than heathenism 
itself produces. 


ON THE CHARACTER Ot CHRIST AS A TEACHER. 

Christianity is acknowledged to be unlike any other system of 
religion which exists, or which has ever existed in the world. Combining 
the purest morality with the most spiritual worship ; the most sublime 
and elevated views of the divine character with doctrines by which the 
Almighty is peculiarly exhibited under the aspect of the friftnd of man ; 
the most humbling representations of ‘'the condition of human nature, 
with the noblest position in relation to God to which humanity could 
possibfy aspire, the religion of Jesus presents the aspect of a majestic 
and harmonious structure, composed of apparently incongruous and 
incompatible materials. And the effects and influence of this religion 
are also without parallel. Destitute of those elements which are usually 
supposed to be most essential to success, its course has, nevertheless, been 
an onward and a ttiumphant one, and in innumerable instances it has 
acquired an ascendancy, not merely over (he conduct, but over the whole 
moral nature of man; the strongest affection^' implanted in the human 
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breast, including the love of life itself, yielding to its supremacy. In 
regard to moral influence, amongst all the systems which, from^ whatever 
motive, have been propagated in the world, it stands alone. Where it 
has not convinced and converted, it has modified and restrained ; and 
even in countries where its greatest truths are still unknown, its influences 
by collateral means are constantly experienced. Even apart from its 
peculiar character as a divine revelation, a religion such as this forms a 
most interesting subject of contemplation and study ; and the character 
of its divine founder, with the nature, characteristics, and tendencies of 
his instruction, must over, even when regarded in a temporal point of 
view, be looked upon with profound admiration. 

In contemplating our Lord in his eminently important oflice of a 
public teacher, one of the qualities which first demands our attention, is 

HIS ENTIRE ORIGINALITY. 

Many had preceded Jesus in the Drofessed work of enlightening man- 
kind, but he owed nothing to any W his predecessors. From his own 
exhaustless treasures of wisdom and knowledge, he brought forth those 
precious truths which were to supersede all the elaborate systems of the 
wise and the scribe, and the disputer of this world, and re-construct on 
new and holier principles, the whole frame-work of human society. He 
formed no opinion >, and fiiade no quotations from previous sages. His 
prelections came as light from the sun, or as water from the fountain. 
Ilis originality may be seen, not only in the truths ho enunciated 
regarding the character of God, the true nature of virtue,* or the prin- 
ciples of moral judgment, but also in the novel maxims by which he even 
set aside, as no longer of authority, some of the precepts delivered by 
Moses. In a peculiar mannci, it is manifested in the decided superi- 
ority which he assigned to the mild, forbearing, and peaceful character, 
to that which may be styled the warlike or the heroic. The world had 
been accustomed to form a contrary judgment, and philosophers and 
poets had generally concurred with it in exalting the latter character at 
the expense of the former. Such maxims as tflese, contained in the 
remarkable words — “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, aud pray.fcr them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you,’* were never before embodied in any system of 
morality.” Even the Jews, although they were enjoined to cultivate 
love and afiection towards their friends and neighbours, wore in no 
respect distinguished by a spirif of general philanthropy. Tacitus states 
concerning them, “ that while benevolent and merciful amongst them- 
selves, they regarded all others with the greatest hatred and enmity.’’* 
Even in thoftiaracters ofDav^d and others of their most eminent saints, 
there are features which, lot us explain them as we •may, come into 
painful contrast with our Lord's most gracious and benignant rule. It 
was reserved for the divine author and finisher of our faith to leach 
that the meek, the forbearing, and the gentle, are regarded with more 
complacency by Jehovah, than the proud, the impetuous, and the high- 
minded — 

“ Tliose souls of fire, and children of the sun, 

With whom revenge is virtue • 

and to promulgate those blessec^maxims, which are calculated to unite 

* “ Apud ipsis misericordia *.n promptu, adversus omnes aJio^ hostile odium.” 
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in holy brotherhood all the families of the world, to convert the sword 
into a ploughshare, the spear into a pruning hook, and make wars to 
cease to the ends of the earth. 

Another point which cannot be overlooked, when we consider tho 
character of our Lord as a teacher, is the plainness and perspicuity 
which pervaded his instructions. 

Both in Jewish and Gentile lands, at the period of our Lord’s ministry, 
obscurity and mystery might be called the order of the age. The 
heathen oracles delivered their responses in language studiously vague 
and indefinite ; philosophers wrapped up their speculations in the garb 
of mystery; and even the Jewish Rabbis delighted in apologues and 
allegories, and in many instances rendered tho word of God of no efiect, 
by their far-fetched and frequently fabulous traditions. Had our Saviour 
followed in the same course, tho gospel would have been to multitudes 
who possessed neither time nor oanacity for inquiring into the recondite 
meaning of obscure and profouncP^rolections, a well shut up, and a 
fountain sealed. But how difierent is the fact. With so much perspi- 
cuity did our Lord deliver the truths necessary to salvation, that even 
the humblest intellect may understand and appreciate them. It was 
prophetically declared of Jesus that he should be the sun of righteous- 
ness, a day star arising on a darkened world,* and a light to lighten all 
nations ; and, in order to realize these expressive figures, it was essential 
that he should plainly and explicitly reveal whatever it was necessary 
for man to know. We should at once admire and adore tho goodness 
and condescension of the Great I’eachcr in thus embodying his inestim- 
able instructions in •the most intelligible language. Multitudes of very 
young, or very ignorant persons, are thus enabled to draw the sweetest 
consolation, and derive the greatest happiness and satisfaction from the 
gospel, to whom, otherwise, it might have resembled the sun shining 
from behind a dense and darkening cloud. Thus, the gospel is addressed 
to all mankind, without exception — to wise and unwise — to learned 
and unlearned.” 

It forms no objection to this view of the teaching of our Lord that he 
inculcated many doctrines, the fuU understanding of which is beyond the 
limited powers of>human intellect. Unquestionably, he revealed truths 
of an extraordinary nature, such as our minds cannot adequately com- 
prf)hend, and in regard to which experience affords us no light ; but the 
proper point of inquiry is not whether the facts wore explainedy but 
whether their existence as matters of faith was clearly and definitely 
stated. That such is the case will be conceded by every candid mind. 
If, for instance, our Lord does not explai^i the mode of the h 3 rpostatical 
union of the divine and human natures in his own person, he most 

« declares that such a union exists, and if he does not explain Imc 
)ly Spirit operates in the conversion of the sinner, he clearly 
teaches that it is by his influence alone that man is born again. Nor 
does the fact that our Lord frequently taught in parables afford any 
ground of objection. It has, we apprehend, been too strenuously main- 
tained by many theological writers, that these simple, beautiful, and 
transparent narratives, were designed to veil or conceal the truth, as a 
punisnment on certain classes of unwbrthy hearers. It would rather 
appear that, in most instances, they were designed to attract the atten- 
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tion, and excite the curiosity of those who stopped their ears, closed 
their eyes, and hardened their hearts against instruction. Perhaps 
those parables, which contained allusions to^the rejection an3 sufferings 
of our Lord himself, form an exception to this remark. Of them it may 
bo said, as of prophecies generally, that a greater degree of perspicuity 
than that which they possess would certainly have proved an obstruction 
to their accomplishment. 

It may also be remarked, that the teaching of our Lord was distin- 
guished by the iiiguest degree of eloquence. 

It has been admitted by the best judges, that the word of God is 
unrivalled for its literary, as well as for its spiritual excellence; and that 
there is no part of it so exquisitely rich in all that is truly admirable in 
style and manner, as that which came directly from the lips of Christ 
himself. Some have ventured to institute a comparison between the 
preaching of Jesus, and some of the most illustrious of ancient orators ; 
but such a comparison is scarcely legitimate. These orators were 
professed rhetoricians ; elevation and eloquence were their constant study 
and highest aim ; and those of their productions which are most worthy 
of enlightened admiration, were, like all that is truly valuable in 
modern eloquence, the elaborate and highly finished results of profound 
mental effort. Put, how different was it with our Lord ! On all 
occasions, and in all circumstances, he was ready to pour forth the 
exhaustlesb opulence of his spiritual resources. On the mountain, by 
the sea side, in the streets and ways of Judea, or with the little band of 
his disciples in the room where they prepared the passover, — in positions 
of extreme difficulty, and in which human fortitude would have utterly 
failed, — we find him with equal readiness, power, and pathos, speaking 
as never man spake. So replete are the sermons and lessons of our 
Lord with the highest beauty and eloquence, that to illustrate the subject 
by selection becomes difficult. We might refer, however, to his sermon 
on the mount; his delineations of divine provideqpe; his farewell address 
to his disciples, rccoided in the concluding chapters of the evangelist 
John ; or the profoundly affecting monody uttered over Jerusalem, ‘‘ when 
he beheld the city and wept over it”. And when it is remembered that 
the astonishing excellence of our Lord s discourses is unconnected with 
any parade of learning, or any ostentatious display of poetical or elevated 
diction, we must perceive qualities and attributes which are entirely 
peculiar to himself. In all these, the personifying prediction of the 
prophet Isaiah was accomplished; “the Lord God hath given me 
the tongue ^f the learned that I should know how to speak a word in 
season to him that is weaiy :”^and with the Psalmist may we say in 
reference to the Great Teacher, “ thou art fairer th&n the children of 
men, grace is poured into thy lips ; therofeWe God hath blessed thee for 
over.” 

Some of the passages of the prophetic writings which are most replete 
with beautiful imagery and magnificence of language, are those in which 
are recorded the remarkable dreams and visions by which Jehovah made 
known to his servants the events of futurity : but notjjing of this nature is 
narrated of our Lord ; nor indeed does it appear that such manifestations 
were consistent with the dignfty of his character, or with the intimate 
relation in which he stiod to the Father. Christ was a prophet like 
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unto Moses ; and the reason assigned why the latter, the moat illustrious 
type of Christ, received no such revelations, is in a still higher degree 
applicable to the great Antitype. And he said, hear now my words ; 
If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known 
unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream : my servant 
Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine house ; with him will I spoak 
mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark speeches, and the 
similitude of the Lord shall he bobold.” That characteristic, therefore, 
which imparts so much splendour to the writings of Ezekiel, John the 
divine, and others of the inspired penmen, is not to be found in the 
revealed discourses of our Saviour. And wo merely refer to another 
point which should be taken into account in considering the beauty and 
eloquence of our Lord’s teaching. While many of the greatest efforts of 
such rhetoricians as Demosthenes 'and Cicero ap}>ear to have been 
transmitted to us unmutilated, and therefore possessed of the utmost 
finish and excellence the author could impart, it is improbable that any 
of our Lord s discourses have been verbally recorded. The occasional 
variations in the accounts given by the evangelists show that their great 
object was to narrate the substance of our Lord's instructions, rather than 
to preserve the precise form of expression in which they were delivered. 

It may also be observed, that the effect protfuced by the speaking of 
our Lord may be advanced in evidence of its transcondant excellence. 
We refer to a single instance, but it has few parallels. When the officers 
of the sanhedrim, men no doubt accustomed to execute duties of a severe 
and rigorous nature, were commissioned to arrest him, they returned to 
their superiors without having accomplished the object for which they 
were sent ; and when the question was asked, “ why have ye not brought 
him?” could only reply, “never man spake like this man.” 

As a teacher, our Lord was also remarkable for impartiality and 

AUTHORITY. 

There has always b^n, and always will be, a portion of mankind 
distinguished from others by the adventitious circumstances of rank, 
wealth, and station. To these, independent of higher qualities, men are 
generally disposed, either from'servile or selfish motives, to look up with 
peculiar reverence and admiration. Even public teachers have not 
unfrequontly given the sanction of their example lo this undignified 
demeanour. The bright weapon of truth has often been sheathed in the 
presence of pomp and power, and even r^igion itself has been made to 
muffle or modify its voice, according to the circumstances of its professed 
disciples. We cannot fail to be struck, when contemplating the deport- 
ment of our Lord as a public teacher with the entire absence of this 
partial and tempoHzing spirit. Although he set the example of reverence 
and respect for persons in stations of eminence, his distinction was clear 
and marked between their temporal and their spiritual state. As 
sinners, he beheld all men upon a level. To all he spoke with equal 
benignity when he offered salvation, with equal severity when he 
denounced their sins. Nay, if his language was at any time peculiarly 
gracious and gentle^, it was when he addressed the poor, the humble, and 
the uninfluential; and if at anytime ho spoke with remarkable sternness 
and indignation, it was when he reproved the hypocrisy, malice, and 
arrogance of those who were exalted in worldlf' circumstances. Such a 
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style of address was eminently worthy of one who fulfilled a mission 
like that of Christ. He came into a world of perishing and helpless 
sinners. lie behold all mankind in their actual spiritual state. The 
** vile raiment ” of a Bartimeus could uo*t hide from his view the 
inestimable pearl of an immortal soul, which might yet shine forth in an 
eternity of bliss ; nor could the purple and the fine linen of civil rulers, the 
broad phylacteries of the Pharisees, or the gorgeous sacerdotal vestments 
of the priesthood, conceal from him the moral leprosy, the spiritual 
disease that preyed on the heart and soul; and accordingly he spoke as 
one that looked beyond visible circumstances, and beheld all upon the 
same level. « 

Authority also was a peculiar feature of our Lord’s teaching. In 
speaking of such doctrines as the state and prospects of man, ho did not 
merely utter conjectures, or express opinions. This was the system of 
those blind leaders of the blind, who, themselves groping in darkness, 
could convey no light to their disciples. He spoke as one to whom all 
things were infallibly known — one who could not bo himself mistaken, 
and who could not deceive others. And it was the same with the 
practical part of his teaching. He gave no advices or recommendations. 
He uttered nothing but commands. He legislated for all mankind. It 
was no doubt the peculiag: decision of our Lord’s teaching, that produced 
the effect to which the evangelist refers in the words, and it came to 
pass, that when Jesus had made an end of all his sayings, the people 
wero astonished at his doctrines, for he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” 

For any mere man to have taught in the same style as our Lord did, 
would have been in the highest degree presumptuous. But our Lord 
was not a mere man. He is the Son of God with power. As the head 
over all things, it was his prerogative to confirm, repeal, or establish laws 
at his pleasure. He was a king, ‘‘ and where the word of a king is, 
there is power," — and therefore, the authoritative manner in which his 
instructions were delivered, affords no inconclusive evidence of the 
unrivalled excellence and supreme dignity of his character. 

Let us remember that Jesus Christ is still the great prophet of his 
church, and that in this character he iS entitled to our highest reverence 
and our most unqualified obedience. In the keeping of his command- 
ments, there is a great reward. He is the only teacher whose preroga- 
tive it is to make wise unto salvation, and to communicate instructions 
commensurate in importance with the value of the soul, and the interests 
of eternity. To sit at his feet, to take up bis yoke, and to learn of him, 
is the preliminary to entering his heavenly kingdom, and sharing in his 
eternal rest. Animated by sftch a hope, how fervently may we pray in 
the spirit of the psalmist, “ show me thy ways, 0 Lora ; teach me thy 
paths. Lead me in thy truth, and teach me :* for thou art the God of my 
salvation ; on thee do I wait all the day.” T D T 
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THE PERSON OF CHRIST.— AN ARGUMENT WITH 
UNITARIANS. 

The simple fact of the doctrine of our Lord’s person occupying so sub • 
ordinate a place as it does in the Unitarian system, supplies, if not an 
argument, at least a very strong presumption against the truth of that 
system. For does it not, in this respect, present a striking contrast 
to the Christianity of the evangelists and apostles ? Surely if the two 
systems were the same, then that which is mainly characteristic of the 
one, would in like manner,wbe distinctive of the other, and the perception 
of this, even on a superficial glance, would prepare us to admit their 
identity. But in this very point, the degree of prominence which they 
assign to the person of Jesus Christ, they are utterly at variance. In the 
one, the doctrine of his person is the primary and fundamental truth : in 
the other, it is a non-essential of the faith, the widest difference on which 
should be no bar to cordial religious union. In the one, Christ himself 
is the chief corner-stone, in whom all the building is fitly framed 
together : in the other, ho merely occupies a niche of honour, sometimes 
more and sometimes less regarded, but affording to the edifice no support 
or stability. Surely this contrast must be obvious to any candid mind on 
the most cursory comparison. In speaking of him, Unitarianism may 
exalt his doctrine, his ministrations, and nis character, but never his 
person. He is treated as if he were but a servant in the house, or at 
most, a privileged visitor — not as the Lord of the temple, before whoso 
dignity the surrounding grandeur fades into insignificance. He is not 
held up as an object intrinsically superior to all the truths and benefits 
connected with him, over which he sheds a richer lustre, and to which 
he imparts a dearer value. 

Now, this is the position which ho holds in the New Testament. 
There the individual Christ Jesus takes precedence of every thing else. 
Truth borrows from him both its glory and its power. It not only 
shines forth in his words, but it has no existence apart from his person. 
He is the truth. He does not merely bring us redemption, as a messen- 
ger from God, but he himself “ is' made unto us redemption.** He does 
not merely ejfect our reconciliation with the father, but he is himself 
“ <mr peace.** What does he affirm to bo “ eternal life V* Not the 
knbwledge of his precepts, his example, his deeds, or his sufferings, but 
the knowledge of himself Well then might his apostles count all things 
but loss for the excellency of that knowledge — a knowledge, which 
certainly was spiritual in its nature (not sensible), but still, as certainly, 
personal in its object. * 

To this the reply is offered, that, when Christ is thus prominently 
brought fdirward, it is not 'the person of Christ, but the doctrine of 
Christ that is the subject of affirmation. But this explanation of our 
opponents, if admitted, requires a particular construction in order to 
serve their purpose; apart from which it may be admitted without 
materially altering the state of the case, or undermining our argument. 
When they speak A)f the doctrine of Christ — the system of truth which 
he delivered; they mean their own representation of it — a system of 
moral precepts and future rewards. But is this meagre and spiritless 
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oatline, the doctrine which he taught ? Was there not one great 
animating truth of transcendent glory and living power, on which he 
delighted to dwell, in preference to all otljers, and the beitef of which 
he required as inclusive of every thing? What was that tmth 
but the truth concerning himself — concerning his own person ? Having 
dilated on this theme in the synagogue at Capernaum, with all the 
distinctness and force of which language is capable, to the offence and 
utter disgust of his hearers, he concludes by saying, the words that I 
speak unto you, are spirit and are lifeJ* Nothing is more obvious and 
instructive, than this characteristic of his discourses; but we shall not 
enlarge on it here. The prominence which our Lord gives to himself as 
the topic of his public discourses, and of his private conversations ^so, 
as in the last which he held with his disciples, is undeniable. And the 
prominence is that of personal details, not of official authority or 
announcements. It is his personal origin, as being from heaven, not 
from earth ; his personal connection with God, as being that of a son 
with a father; the power which personally belonged to him, the honour 
personally due to him, his personal expectations, his personal glory: 
these are the topics of which ho speaks, and which he represents as 
bearing a relation of supreme importance to every man. Here then is 
the explanation of the %ure and the indication of its source. The truth 
which he came from heaven to teach, and which he committed ns an 
imperishable treasure to his apostles to be dispensed to others, was the 
truth concerning his own person and personal work ; it was no other 
than “the unsearchable riches of Christ.’" No point, therefore, is 
capable of clearer demonstration than this, that the question concerning 
the person of Christ is the chief question connected with the Christian 
system — that the doctrine concerning his personal nature, is the funda- 
mental doctrine of the faith, on which every other doctrine stands, and 
without which the system can have no existence, as a distinct and 
authoritative religion. Consequently, the Unitarian theory, as it 
avowedly represents this question as of minor importance, and tolerates 
with comprehensive charity the widest difference of opinion upon it, is 
condemned in the outset, as directly opposed to the teaching of our Lord 
and his apostles in that which was its main and essential characteristic. 
Whatever theory concerning Christ’s nature is the right one, that must 
bo wrong which in the course of direct instruction, apart from controversy^ 
renders it quite unnecessary to say a word concerning his per6on,*any 
more than concerning the person of another inspired teacher. 

Here we must be permitted to remark, that we are utterly at a loss 
how to interpret the terms and style in which some recent leaders of 
the party have spoken of oul* Lord, if they intend to ipaintain his simple 
humanity. We can understand them when they say that they “ reverence 
the divinity of his mission, authority, and word all the*se might be 
divine in a true and intelligible sense, while h^ was merely a man ; but 
when they add “ the divinity of his character and prerogatives,^^ and the 
admission is made that he was without sin^ we know not what to think. 
This is the language of Dr. Carpenter, and is given by him as part of 
the creed of Unitarians. The language ’of Dr. Ohanning is stronger 
still. “ We believe that Jei^ Christ was the most glorious display, 
expression, and representative of God to mankind, so that in seeing and 
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knowing him, we see and know the invisible Father, . . . .In 

hi/s character and life, we see an unsullied image of God's purity and 
love/’ What, is this said oi a mere man ? If this be not the deification 
of a mortal, we know not what is. Surely this is to be really guilty 
of idolatry, without the defence of faith, or the excuse of superstition. 
After this, to withhold adoration is a mere piece of afiTected prudery. 
But shall we say this is a new kind of Unitarianism, or is it not rather 
an old enemy with a new face V* The original aspect was found coarse 
and repulsive, and is now. beautified with a few cosmetics from the toilet 
of mysticism. The contrast between the former appearance, and the 
image presented in the gospel — between Unitarian and Apostolic phrase- 
ology — was too glaring and unfavourable ; and now a delusive resem- 
blance, that shall be as near an imitation as possible, is sought to bo 
gained at the expense of honesty and truth. In our opinion, Belsham, 
who did not admit Christ’s character to be faultless, was far preferable 
to his successors ; you can tell what he means — what they mean you 
cannot tell. If Christ’s character was sinless and divine, then he cannot 
have been a mere man ; nothing is capable of clearer demonstration 
than this. It is moral character that makes the chief distinction between 
God and his creatures, and more especially between God and man. If, 
in addition, he possessed divine prerogatives^ then he must have been 
God as well as man — ^his nature and rank must be properly divine. If 
this be not admitted, we have no terms capable of right definition, — 
no common ground of reason on which to argue ; the meaning of the 
words divinity and God is then consigned to utter darkness and ambi- 
guity. Such a mode of dealing with the subject cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. But though our opponents may thus give to their coun- 
terfeit coin the stamp of the genuine, its lightness and worthless- 
ness are easily discovered. We have only to put the testing question: 
Do they regard Jesus Christ, however pre-eminent in office, character, 
and gins, as only a mere man, — in origin, nature, and rank, nothing 
higher ? This is the question we have to debate with them, and we 
would keep them closely to it ; and it matters not how they may shift their 
ground, or change their weapons, this is the point to be decided. Our 
opponents appeal chiefly to the bar of reason, and at that bar, therefore, 
they ought to be tried. Let their theory be cited before that tribunal, 
and there, we are confident, it cannot stand. Our persuasion is, that 
ther6 is no system of religion so inconsistent with reason. Some of the 
arguments that go to prove this we have already adduced: (p. 74,) 
at another time we may resume the discussion. a m 


CONTINENTAL COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

No, III. — Malines, Antwerp, Liege. 

Malimes. — My object in visiting Malines (or as it used to be called, 
Mechlin,) was partly to see Isome fine paintings of Rubens, partly to 
break a long journey, and partly to see ^ genuine old Flemish town, 
and the residence, to boot, of the real governor at present of the destinies 
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of Belgium — the Archbishop of Malines. I was so pleased with the’^ 
place that I made it my head-quarters as long as I remained in the 
country, for which it is very convenient, sfs being close by thp central 
station of the principal Belgian railways. The people of Malines have 
a traditionary reputation for stupidity; “gaudet Mechlinia stultis," is 
the distinction bestowed upon this city in a set of ancient monkish verses 
which profess to give the characteristic features of the different Belgian 
cities: and in recent times they have been thought to have vindicated 
their title to this distinction by refusing to allow the railway to pass 
through their town. I must say, however, that I found those with whom 
I came in contact very good-natured, obliging, and sensible. 1 liked the 
place for its quietness; and in the Hotel de St. Jacques, where 1 lodged, 
I found every thing exceedingly comfortable, and very cheap. I was 
much interested in the picture of ancient Flemish manners continually 
before me ; I liked the picturesque dress of the females — the snow-white 
cap, with its long lappets, edged with beautiful lace, long pendulous ear- 
rings, the close-fitting jacket, and the abundant petticoats descending over, 
what it would bo comparing great things with small, to denominate a 
hustle (is this the right way to spell this word?); and I revelled amid the 
fine old fantastic architecture, which seemed to throw one back at once amid 
the scones of the middle ages For the most part, it is true, the town 
looked rather deserted and priest-ridden; not much business seemed going 
forward ; few book shops, and those mostly filled with catholic imports — 
manuals of devotion, and miracle -books; not many shops of any kind 
indeed, and the most brilliant of these radiant only with crosses, cups for 
holy water, Agnus-Deis, and other trumperies of Catholicism. Still I hold 
by Malines as a place deserving of more notice than it usually receives. 
To all who dislike bustle and noise 1 recommend it. It is the very place 
for a meditative retreat. In its ancient streets, and under the shadow 
of its august cathedral, and amidst its quaint old buildings, one feels 
irresistibly impelled to sympathy with the spirit of antiquity, and to that 
refiectiveness which this sympathy inspires. To me it was delicious to 
feel myself in a place where the restless, meddling, superficial, faithless, 
worthless spirit of change was so .practically unknown — a place free 
from the curse of haying to send a representative to Parliament, and 
where the people, imbued with the sense of reverence, were trustful and 
happy 

lu toe cathedral, which is a splendid building, though rather dark, 
are two pieces of art pre-eminently worthy of notice. The one is the 
carved pulpit, representing the conversion of St Paul, the other a paint- 
ing of the crucifixion, by Ya-^dyke. The latter is a surprising piece of 
art. I went every morning, as long as I remained "in MalineS, to look 
at it, unsatiated with its wondrous beauties. It is pronounced by Sii 
Joshua Reynolds one of the first pictures in t^e world, and yet, so little 
is it known, that an artist insisted with me, the other day, that I was 
mistaken in calling it Vandyke’s, as he never painted any such picture! 

The paintings by Rubens are chiefly in St. John’s church, but that 
of N6tTe Dame has his famous one of the miraculous draught of fishes. 
They are certainly very fine; but I never could get that Vandyke 
sufficiently out of my mind t^ admire them as they deserve. 

Antweiip. — I have |iot much to say of this ancient city, as I only 
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visited it for one day, the whole of which was spent in seeing churches, 
and looking at pictures. In this department Antwerp surpasses all the 
other Belgian towns. Its Churches are numerous, and ^eir internal 
adornments are such as might be expected in a city of great wealth, and 
where, for centuries, art has found some of its most munificent patrons, 
and most successful cultivators. The cathedral is especially worthy of 
a visit. Externally, it surpasses, I think, all the other Belgian churches ; 
and, within, it is full of the richest treasures of art. Here are Rubens’ 
two magnificent paintings, representing the elevation of the cross, and 
the descent from the cross, and crowds of other paintings, by first- 
rate masters. Here also are some of the finest specimens of wood 
carving, both ancient and recent. The church of St. Jacques, that of 
St. Andrew, and several others, are also well supplied with such 
treasures; but it is in the church of the Augustines that 1 found what 
appeared to me the great gem of the whole, viz., the altar-piece of that 
church, representing tho marriage of St. Catherine. It was painted 
by Rubens, and for splendour and beauty seemed to me to surpass 
every thing even of his I had seen. There is also at Antwerp a very 
valuable collection of pictures in the Academy of Painting ; but I was 
obliged, from want of time, to content myself with a very hasty glance 
of it. 

Antwerp is a place of considerable traffic ; in its bustling streets, its 
crowded Bourse, its elegant and well-filled shops, and in the air of occu- 
pation which marks its inhabitants, it presents tho greatest possible 
contrast to such a place as Malines It is, nevertheless, a place whore 
Romanist influence is very powerful, and on which Protestants have, as 
yet, made but a very feeble impression. 

Liboe. — As the tourist approaches Liege from Malines he finds him- 
self gradually entering upon a much more picturesque country than that 
through which he has hitherto passed. The low flat plains begin now 
to be diversified with hillocks and rocky steeps ; and the monotony of 
the railway is broken by occasional embankments, cuttings, and even 
tunnels. All indicates an approach to the romantic region of tho 
Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine 

Liege itself is built on tho slope of a hill, to which the ancient part of 
the town appears to have been confined. Here the streets are narrow 
and irregular, reminding one a little of some parts of the old town of 
Edinburgh ; but the more modern portion of the town, which extends 
to the plain, is elegant and well laid out. Tho church of St. Jacques, 
and the University — a tnodern building, erected by the late King of 
Holland in 1817 — ^are especially distinguished among the public build- 
ings. From the higher parts of the town a magnificent view is obtained 
of the surroqpding country. It presents the aspect of a rich, variegated, 
and well-cultivated district, where wood and water, hill and valley, 
village and castle, diversify and beautify the scene. 

Liege is a place of considerable antiquity, and of no small historical 
interest. It is first mentioned in history under the year 575. In this year, 
St. Monulph, Bishop of Tongres, is said, whilst on a visit at the Chateau 
de Chi^vremont, to have been so struck with the beauty of the situation, 
that he resolved to build there a church to St. Cosme and St. Damien — 
two Worthies, for whose existence and sanctity we must, I suppose, take 
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the word of the infallible Church. In the eighth oentary^ Liege became 
the see of a bishop ; and, for the succeeding ten centuries, the bishops of 
that see were ranked among the princes 6f Europe. Their temporal 
power expired by the decision of the Congress of Vienna in 1814. The 
last prince bishop was Monseigneur le Prince de Mean, who was after- 
wards Archbishop of M/ilines. Since that time the Bishop of Liege has 
been merely the suffragan of the Archbishop of Malines. 

As Ghent may be denominated the Manchester, Liege deserves to be 
called the Birmingham of Belgium. It is famous for its manufactures 
in iron, especially fire-arms and carpenters' tools ; it has also extensive 
zinc works. In the neighbourhood, at Seraing, is the place where 
nearly all the steam-engines in use in Belgium are made ; it is a vast 
establishment, and is the property of an enterprising Englishman, John 
Cockerill, who is said to have realized an immense fortune as the reward 
of his industry and enterprise. It struck me as somewhat singular in 
connection with the two towns 1 have named, that they are the only 
towns in all Belgium in which I saw books exposed for sale on stalls on 
the street. Is this to bo taken as a sign of a greater love of reading 
among the inhabitants of those manufacturing emporia? and, if so, is 
the credit of this due t<^ habits of inquiry and speculation which manu- 
facturing industry may tend to produce? I am somewhat inclined to 
answer those questions in the affirmative ; and yet, I am stumbled in 
coming to the conclusion that the Ijiegois arc more intelligent than 
others of the Belgians, by the fact, that in Liege Romanism appeared 
to be more openly and grossly dominant than even at Malines. It was 
not till I got to Liege, for instance, that I saw indulgences openly 
oftered by public advertisement outside the churches ; in other places, 
these announcements had been confined to the inside of the church ; but 
here they met one in the streets, in large letters, and in the most con- 
spicuous places. What shall we say to this ? Have we here an evidence 
that Romanism is assuming' a new phase, and is p<bout to outwit its anta- 
gonists, by doing now as it has often done before, employing their 
chosen weapons against themselves ? — making use of the “ new learn- 
ing” to bulwark the “ old faith?” — snatching books from the armoury 
of Protestantism, and employing them for the defence of Romanism ? I 
suspect this is the fact. Romo has become the patron of education, and 
the favourer of learning. Let us prepare ourselves for a new manifesta- 
tion of the “ deceivableness ot unrighteousness.” 

The environs of Liege are very beautiful. A few miles from it is the 
lovely retreat, Chaudfontaine, a great favourite with the inhabitants of 
Liege for its hot springs, ^ts charming scenery, and its perfect quiet 
The valleys of the Vesdre, the Meuse, and the Ourthe, all of which 
rivers meet at Liege, present exhaustloss resources to tjie lovers of 
smiling scenery. 

I owe some gratitude to these pleasing features of this ancient town, 
as but for them I should have had, I fear, rather dull reiiiiniscences 
ooBQoeted with it. I had intended merely spending a night in it, and 
then hastetiing on to the glorious Rhine, my passion for re-visiting which 
increased as I approached the territory through which it rolls; but an 
awkward contretemps decidod*otherwise, and forced me to abide in Liege 
a full day longer than J'had designed. The case was this. A day or 
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two before, I had been in France, and on leaving the town where I had 
delivered np my passport, it unluckily could not be found. Unwilling to 
wait, and being assured that It would be sent after me as soon as discovered, 
I gave Liege as my address, and pursued my journey. On the morning 
after my arrival at this place, 1 went to the post-office, where 1 had the 
mortification to be told that there was nothing for me. What was to 
be done? 1 resolved to abide the next post, and see what it would 
produce; and in the meantime, as the day was beautiful, determined to 
enjoy a stroll in the environs of Liege. Thus 1 saw more of these than 
1 had intended, and I now am glad of the occasion which led to this, 
though at the time I felt it to be a good deal annoying, as it interfered 
with my plan of travel. But I must tell the rest of my story, for as 
I could not get much beyond Liege without my passport, the reader 
may be curious to know how I fared. Well, on the arrival of the next 
post, I “rendered” myself, as desired, at the bureau, and banded to the 
official my card, at the same time inquiring if the last post had brought 
me a letter from France. “ No, Sir,” was the reply, “ but I believe 
there is a letter with this address which came yesterday.” “ Yesterday !” 
I replied, why 1 was here this morning, and was told there was no 
letter.” “Indeed! whom did yon see.” “Not you, but another — ^a 

young gentleman.” “ Ah, I am very sorry. , how could you be so 

stupid ? the direction is quite plain ;” and then followed a small alterca- 
tion between the upper and under officials, which 1 did not exactly hear. 
At length I interposed, — “ I must trouble Monsieur for my letter.” 
“ Certainly, Monsieur, but I must first be sure that it is for you.” “ Why 
should you doubt ? there is my card with my name.” “ I don’t doubt ; 
but would Monsieur be kind enough to show me his passport,” “I can't ; 
it is in your hand — in that letter.” “ Monsieur?” “ Yes, I assure you;” 
and then I tried to tell him all about my having left it, &c. He seemed 
to listen with a sort of polite incredulity, and at the close came out with 
the unfailing “ e'est possible, Monsieur, ’’adding, **but my orders are positive ; 
I cannot give Monsieur any letter till I see his passport.” “ Well, 
opeir the letter and you’ll find my passport.” “ I have no liberty to 
open this letter.” “ I give you liberty.” “ Monsieur forgets that he 
has not yet proved that he has a right to give such liberty.” Well,” 
said I to myself, “hero’s a pretty fix; what ever am I to do?” and then 
1 translated the latter part of ray soliloquy into as good French as 1 
could. The clerk was very sorry — extremely fache; but he must follow 
his instructions; the rule was invariable, &c. At length he suggested 
that 1 might go to Brussels and get another passport ; but this, 1 told 
him, 1 would not do, — that if I did not get d/he one I had brought from 
Britain, 1 would go back again, rather than pester myself any more 
with their annojring restraints^* and concluded by declaring to the efiPect, 
that I rbally considered myself to be, for a free-born Briton, a very ill- 
used personage. All this was, of course, uncommonly absurd; but 
really, in such provoking situations one can hardly avoid being betrayed 
into a little of the “ King Cambyses’ vein.” My eloquence was all 
thrown away upon the clerk, who, I suppose, was accustomed to “ being 
blown up” in bad French, — that being rather a favourite recreation 
of my countzymen toward continental fmictionaries ; but as he saw 
I was really in an awkward plight, he suggested, that if I could get any 
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respectable inhabitant of Liege to answer for me, he would give me the 
letter. This made things a little better, but not much; for I kTOW not 
a solitary being in that town. I thought of*the landlord of the inn, but 
soon gave up that idea ; 1 even thought of going to one of the Bomish 
priests, and trying to interest him in my case, but here also 1 was met 
with the difficulty how to prove my own identity. At last I remembered 
the agent of the Belgian Evangelical Society, whose name 1 had written 
down in my pocket-book, and him 1 determined to engage in my behalf, 
for to him 1 could easily establish my pretensions from letters in my 
possession, and the writers of which 1 felt sure he must know. But 
how to find him; here was a difficulty! 1 inquired at the post-office, 
at my hotel, at one or two book-shops, but nobody could tell me where 
he lived, indeed most had never heard the name. At last 1 spied a 
stand of 'oigilantes or cabs, and approaching it 1 declared my desire to 

find the abode of M. G , minister de TEglise Evangelique, and ray 

determination to patronise the man who could drive me thither. Is 
he a priest?” said two or three voices at once. “No,” I replied, “he is 
a Protestant minister.” “ Ah, Monsieur, I never heard of him. Has he 
a church?” “I don’t know, but I should think he has.” A great deal 
of this passed between pie and the Jarmes^ who were very willing to 
oblige mo, and secure a customer, if they could ; but they had evidently 
never heard of the individusfl of whom I was in search. After their 
own conjectures and queries were exhausted, they took me to the clerk 
of the stand, who occupied a little sentry-box at the end of it; but with 

him I fared no better, until at length I described M. G as “ un sec- 

taire.” “Ah,” said the clerk, “un sectaire! c’ est bon. Jacques, run 

over to Madame , she knows all the Methodists.” Away ran 

Jacques, and by and bye returned with the address of M. G . This 

was the end of my troubles. I found this good man’s house, and though 
he was not at home w’hen 1 called, his wife engaged that he should see 
me in the course of the afternoon. He did so, besides liberating my 
letter from the post-office, ho favoured me with an hour of his very 
agreeable society. He is both a very pious and a very able man, and 
from the course he is pursuing I have no doubt that, with the divine 
blessing, ho will, in a few years, be as well known as any pretre in 
Liege, and perhaps far more respected than most. 

So ended my troubles at Li^e ; from which I learned three rules of 
continental travel: — 1. Never to leave my passport behind me. 2. 
Never to be satisfied with the first negative at a post-office. And, 3. 
Never to go to a place without an introduction to some respectable 
person in it. Let others profit b^^my experience. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
{Oontiniied from page 107.) 

[We have seen that character is formed by the*operation of truth, 
or what is received as such, on the mind; and — 

That if there is a distinctive kind of character which may be called 
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the Christian character, there must be a distinctive kind of truth recognised 
as the Christian truths by the operation of which that character is formed. 

We have also endeavoured to define this Christian truth ; marking off, 
by a broad line of demarcation, two great systems of error, which have 
endeavoured to usurp its place.] 

The two great central doctrines of Christianity we have afiirmed to 
be — Justification by Faith, and Regeneration by the Divine Spirit. And 
in proceeding to show what connexion these have with the formation of 
the genuine Christian character, we affirm, that the cordial reception of 
these truths (keeping in view what has boon shown to be implied in 
them,) “brings along with it,” — to use the words of Isaac Taylor, — “a 
settled and afihctionate sense of security, or peace and joy in believing, 
which becomes the spring of holy tempers and virtuous conduct/’ 

Consider the nature of the truths referred to, and it will bo manifest 
that this must be the case. How stands the matter? We had violated 
the divine law, and subjected ourselves to the divine curse. From this 
righteous, but fearful, condemnation, we could not deliver ourselves. 
No human power could avail to restore us to a state of acceptance with 
God. But God himself interposes on our bob^lf. On his own beloved 
Son he lays the iniquity of us all. The eternal word becomes flesh ; — 
bears our sins in his own body on the tree is made a curse for us. And 
now, the God against whom wo had sinned, in the character of a gracious 
Father, invites us back to his family and favour, holding out for our 
acceptance, without money and without price, the free forgiveness of all 
our sins; the gift of his Holy Spirit, to dwell in us, and to make us 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light; the enjoyment of an 
eternity of pure, unalloyed, soul-satisfying bliss; assuring us, that who- 
soever cometh to him, in the acceptance of this proffered mercy, shall in 
no wise be cast out. 

Now, when these truths are brought homo to a man’s heart by the 
energy of the divine Spirit, so that he is led cordially to receive them 
for himself, committing his everlasting all into the hands of the divine 
Redeemer, can he fail to rejoice in God, and to rest in peaceful security, 
on the all-perfect work of the L(Hid ma righteousness ? It cannot 
be. The gospel is “ glad tidings of great joy,” and he who cordially 
receives it must be filled with joy and gladness. 

And what we thus conclude from the nature of the case, the Bible 
assures us is actually so. The apostle Paul, speaking, not in Lis own name 
only, but in that of his fellow-Christians at large, says, “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ; and 
rejoice in hope bf the glory of God.” And the apostle Peter thus 
addresses the afflicted saints of Asia Minor: “ Whom having not seen, 
ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

Consider, then, the influence which this “ peace and joy in believing,” 
this “ affectionate sense of security,” must have in the formation of a 
truly virtuous character. The highly gifted writer above named, has 
illustrated this point in so^ striking and beautiful a manner, that we 
cannot do better than quote the whole passage. It^occurs in his '‘^Lectures 
on Spiritual Gheistimity'" pages 103 — 105. , 
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“ Bring this principle/’ says he, “ to a familiar test The kingdom of 
heaven, we are expressly told, is a paternal system of love and duty ; it 
is not a despotism. Now, if we be personally lamiliar with the materials 
whence our illustration may draw its analogy, let us look within the circle 
of a family, and there make trial of the opposite methods of eliciting 
the greatest amount of effective service^ and of dutiful performances; that 
is to say, of filial virtue. First, let us work the principles of bondage 
and fear. Let dread be the prime impulse of every domestic movement, 
and love a rare and precarious blessing. Let the paternal tenderness, 
if felt at all, yet be disguised by frowns, and let it express itself, 
in all instances, so ambiguously, that the child may reasonably question 
its very existence ; and let each son and daughter, from the youngest to 
the eldest, constantly have in view, as a chilling caution, the possible, 
and not very improbable event, of a final expulsion from the paternal 
home, and a cutting off from all share in the inheritance. Make trial of 
this method, until you have converted a home into a prison, and children 
into abject and resentful slaves. 

“ But assume the opposite principle. Do not exclude fear, yet govern 
by love. Do not exclude suffering ; but, never, so far as your power 
may avail, lot suffering ei^lude happiness. Let all be as happy at home 
as the conditions of the present state will admit ; and especially let all 
feel that happiness is secured* to the utmost extent, to which parental 
vigilance may roach. Whatever variety of character a family so treated 
may exhibit, can there be a doubt that it will immeasurably surpass the 
wretched family, in filial obedience, as well as in attachment ? 

“ If we, then, being evil, yet know how to rule our households by the 
means of love and joy, how shall not our heavenly Father much rather 
know how to do the same ? 

“ But vrhere then, it may be asked, is our security against presump- 
tion, or a licentious abuse of Christian privileges ? The same apostolic 
word that enjoins us to rejoice, conveys the necessary precaution ; and 
to take up the precaution, forgetting the privilege which it balances, is 
surely as great an error as to use the privilege, and to forget the precau- 
tion. A true belief of the gospel, brings with it a belief also of the fact 
which the gospel attests. The Christian who indeed believes himself to 
be saved, will recollect from what, and at what cost, and to what end. 

“ Fn all cases in which the Jijiman mind comes habitually under the 
control of a single motive, or of motives of one cast or tendency, the 
consequence is some species of extravagance, bordering often upon 
insanity. If we are to be powerfully, and at the same time healthfully 
affected, it must bo by motive^.whjph act upon us in the way of counter- 
poise, or of mutual correction ; and the product of widen is, a joint 
product of forces moving in different, if not opposite directions^ 

“ The motives of spiritual evangelic Christianity, are of this composite 
kind. They are deep contrarieties thoroughljr harmonized. The motives 
and reasons of an assured peace and joy, spring directly from considera- 
tions the most profoundly afflictive, or humiliating. It is in this manner 
that moral force is generated; and yet a force which i^ of healthful and 
happy tendency.’* * 

Further, — The sincere believer of the glad tidings of mercy is filled 
V ith love to God : We ^love Him, because he first loved us ” This 
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cordial and joyous, yet reverential love, reigns within him, subjecting to 
its influence all the faculties of his mind — all the feelings of his heart. 
Now, it is a well-known law of our moral nature, that the existence of 
intense love gradually but surely assimilates the mind to the object of 
the aflection. But the blessed God, the object of the Christian's supreme 
affection, is the perfect realization of all conceivable excellence ; and tho 
Christian character simply consists in our being assimilated to the divine 
character, — “ made partakers,” as the apostle Peter expresses it, “ of a 
divine nature." It is the acting out, according to our capacity and 
circumstances, of the principles by which the Holy One is actuated, as 
we see these principles exhibitea in the human life of the blessed 
Redeemer, who, while he was our brother in humanity, was at the same 
time, “ the brightness of the Father s glory, and the express image of 
His person.’* In Him the character of the invisible God has been clearly 
manifested, so as to become, as it were, visible and palpable to us, being 
embodied and exemplified in one possessing our nature, and placed in 
circumstances analogous to our own. 

It ig not our object in this paper to go into detail, respecting the sub- 
stance of the Christian character: — that would require a separate article. 
It may not be out of place, however, in drawing to a close, to specify in 
few words, some of those features of the spiritual life which form the 
legitimate comple;nent of the doctrinal truths indicated in the former 
portion of our remarks, and which the cordial belief of those truths can- 
not fail, in a greater or less degree, to produce. As, for example : — 

While he cherishes towards his Father in heaven the most ardent love, 
and looks up to Him with filial confidence, the believer will at the same 
time be pervaded by the deepest humility. While he rejoices in the 
richness and freeness of divine grace, he cannot forget his own utter 
unworthiness, or the depth of wretchedness out of which ho has been 
graciously raised, and the habitual language of his heart will be, “ Not 
unto me, O Lord, not unto me, but unto thy name be the glory.’* 

Again, there will mingle with his love and joy, a feeling of reverential 
fear — not a slavish dread; that were altogether inconsistent with tho 
filial spirit — but a feeling of solemn awe and jealous circumspection, 
becoming one who knows that his Father is the all-seeing and heart- 
searching Jehovah, the Holy One who is of purer eyes than to behold 
evil. 

He will be characterized also by submission to the divine will. Feel- 
ing that God has a sovereign right over him, not only as a creature 
formed by his power, but as a sinner saved by his grace, ho will give 
himself up without reserve to His disposq^ ; submitting his understanding 
to the teaching 'of the divine word, his will to the divine authority, his 
life to tha requirements ofdhe divine law, his outward circumstances to 
the disposal of the diyjne providence. And, having perfect confidence 
in the infinite wisdom and love of the supreme governor, his submission 
will not be a constrained and reluctant, but a free, willing, cheerful 
submission. It will be his delight to feel that he is in God’s hands, as 
the clay in^the hands of the potter. 

Moreover, he will be ^fhitvally minded. His home is in heaven, 
and his heart will be there also. The things of eternity will be in his 
estimation the nealities; the fleetiug and trani^itoiy things of time but the 
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shadows. The former will have the governing power over his feelings 
and affections; the latter he will regard as unwofthj of a serious 
pursuit. • , 

And, with respect to his fellow^mcn, while he entertains a special 
brotherly love to the household of faith, cherishing towards its members 
a complacent regard, for the truths* sake which dwelleth in them, he 
will at the same time show, that he esteems evei^ human being as his 
neighbour, and that he has learned to love his neighbour as himself, by 
doing good to all as he has opportunity ; he will seek to be blameless 
and harmless in his deportment ; as much as lieth in him, he will live 
peaceably with all men ; he will be long-suffering and ready to forgive ; 
in a word, he will, according to the measure in which the truth of God 
operates in him, be a living comment on that beautiful description of 
Christian charity — “ Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth not behave itself 
unseemly; seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things ; 
believeth all things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all things.” 

In conclusion, let the reader bear in mind, as the writer also desires 
to do, that these are not matters of mere speculatiib. The Christian 
character is the character which God requires each one of us to possess* 
Ho has made ample provision for our possessing it ; and of the manner 
in which wc avail ourselves of that gracious provision, he will demand 
from each of us an account. As we sow now, so shall we reap then. 
May the Lord the Spirit work in us to will and to do of God*s good 
pleasure. J. C H. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN CAMPBELL 
OF KING SL AND, TO A FRIEND IN GLASGOW. 

“ As you say, the times are wonderfully altered isince I was sitting in 
Edinburgh writing my Worlds Displayed. Yes, indeed, they are. At 
that time there was not one religious magazine in Scotland, nor had I 
seen one religious little book for children, except Jane way’s Token for 
Children, which was more than a century old. Tom Thumb, Jack the 
Giant Killer, The House that Jack Built, Goody Two Shoes, &c , com- 
posed the child’s library in those* gloomy days. The Worlds Displayed 
Avas not written for publication, but merely for the sake of a young 
cousin of mine, about nine years of age, the late Mrs. Dr. Meikle, who 
afterwards died in India. By the bye, I think she once lived under 
your hospitable roof, when sh% visited me in Glasgow^ After I had 
written life after life for Mary Campbell, till my cistern was emptied, 
and obliged to wait until fresh showers should descend ; before fresh 
matter came, probably by Mary showing them* to somebody, I was 
advised to publish them, which I did, and so hungry were parents to 
have something of the kind to give to their children, that the whole 
edition was swallowed up, in what they call in Scotland, “ no time !” 
that is, in a month or two. Soon also an edition appeared in London 
and America. You will smile ^en I tell you of a pirated edition that 
was published about ten years ago at Lewis in Sussex, The bookseller 
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had had some old copperplate with a bishop on it, dressed in his white 
sniplice. What did he do think you? he erased the name of the bishop, 
and in its place engraved — The Rev. John Campbell — put this as a 
frontispiece to the Worlds Displayed. 

About this time I saw in a ballad shop window, a fourpenny work, 
with wood pictures, painted over with large daubs of red, blue, and 
yellow paint, entitled something like this — The surprising encounters 
with lions, tigers, elephants, &c., by the Rev. John Campbell, in the 
interior of Africa— of course, all were lies, and the reader must have 
believed that I had no other object in view in going to South Africa 
but to fight with those ferocious animals ! 

‘‘ As you say, the times are changed. Here is a specimen of what they 
were a little before the birth of the Worlds Displayed. I left Mrs. 
Warden’s, in the Grassmarket, Edinburgh, in a coach for Glasgow, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. How long we stopped at the end of each 
stage I forget, but at Whitburn, which they called half way, I think we 
halted two hours. I began to doubt reaching Glasgow that night ; lyow- 
ever, we did about nine o’clock ; but, according to the Glasgow clocks, it 
was only half-past eight, for, in those days, your Magistrates were time 
makers. They oi4ered the dials to be put back half an hour from real 
time. Again, about the Lilliputian book ; Solomon does not say, a folio, 
or quarto, or octavo, in season, how gopd is it, but a woi'd in season. 
Small as the above book is, I have heard of more good it has done, by 
the blessing of God, than all th« books I have since published. Five or 
six ministers, and more ministers* wives, besides others, have told me, 
that that was the first book which led them, when young, seriously 
to think about the salvation of their souls. A large company were 
dining many years ago in London ; at a pause in the con\ersatiou, an 
old minister said, 1 wonder if all this company shall get to heaven at 
last ! It was found afterward, that this saying sunk into the hearts of 
several of the company, and I think two or three of the servants who 
waited at table ! V7ae not that a word, or sentiment, in season ? 1 

trow it was. 

“ At the time you refer to, the London Missionary Society was a 
babe, a little morning star, ushering in a wonderful day. Then there 
was no Tract Society, which now scatters near fifty thousand pounds 
worth of its seed over a groat part of the habitable globe every 
year — the Bible Society was not Ix^rn, neither was the Church 
Missionary Society, nor the Wesleyan one. No fourpenny nor penny 
Magazines, both of which 1 had the happiness to introduce here — 
no itinerating, all still ! 1 found your letter waiting for me on my 

return from l^ctland. Mrs. C. sends ‘her love to you and Mrs. , 

attended by love from your old friend. J ohn Campbell.” 

^ * 

' Shaoklewell, London, Nov., 1835. 

My dear Brother, — You kindly wrote me a letter on the 28th of 
October, which you designed to commit to the care of a private hand, 
which, pqrhaps, from having read a paper in Chambers* Journal, on the 
danger of that mode of conveyance, you ask me to write you if 1 received 
it Well, I did receive it. Thus, 1 have fulfilled ^our request, and might 
atop— but I think 1 hear you at my elbow, .aaying, no ! no ! go on, we 
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do not put much value upon white paper in Glasgow, especially from a 
friend of forty years* standing, being as long as the Israelites were in 
the wilderness. By the bye, I fancy a mail ^oach could have •travelled 
over it in forty hours, and on a railroad, with steam, in twenty. I remember 
going on board, what they called a Kinghorn boat^ in those days (though 
it was a sloop), at four o'clock p.m., to cross from Fife to Leith, at which 
place we arrived about midnight I 1 crossed the same ferry last summer 
in half an hour, and so independent were we of wind, that I did not 
hear a person on board ask whether it was fair or foul, because they 
trusted not to wind but steam. Some time ago I was dining with a 
gentleman of the India House ; after dinner he threw down upon the 
table an old book, printed in 1731 or 2, on taking it up I found it to 
be a treatise on steam packets! and the frontispiece was an engraving 
of a steamer, the same as we now see sailing upon the Clyde and 
Thames. Though the inventor got a patent for fourteen years, there 
was not so much public spirit in the metropolis as to bring it forward 
into use — “ they coudna be fash^,** as Mrs. M‘Clarty used to say. 

I see, from the outside of your letter, that, instead of trusting it to a 
private friend, you committed it to the care of his Majesty’s servants at 
the Post Office. No conveyance can be more safe, nor c^ there be 
greater punctuality in delivering what is conveyed. I believe that 
•every letter that ever was written to me by that conveyance, reached 
me, even under the most unfavourable circumstances. I remember a 
letter written to me in China, and put into the Post Office oil wax -cloth 
bag, which was put on board the William Pitt, Indiaman, which, in 
the night time, was dashed to pieces on a ridge of low rocks, in the 
Indian Ocean, about 150 miles off the coast of Caffraria, and every soul on 
board perished. All that ever was found of that huge vessel was the 
lid of a box, marked, -per the Win. Pitt, and the Post Office bag, which 
was driven ashore near our missionary station at Betholsdorp, when 1 
was in that country, and a letter in it was for me, which I duly received. 

“ An oil wax-cloth bag was found driven on shore on the coast of 
Wales, full of letters, one of which was for me, and it came safely to 
hand — it was from Sierra Leone, but neither vessel nor any on board of 
her was heard of. No private person, br company, however numerous, 
could conduct, with such accuracy, so extensive a concern as the 
General Post Office, so that though the king should give up being head 
of the Church, I should not shed one tear, yet were he to withdraw from 
being bead of the Post Office, I should shed half a dozen. Speaking, 
or rather writing of these narrow escapes of letters, reminds me of a 
narrow escape of myself. It was during my first visit to Africa. After 
I had finished all my journeys in the interior, and l^ad returned to 
Cape Town, I found the governor was up the country on a tour over 
the colony. When all my business was finished and a ship reS.dy to sail 
for England, I greatly regretted I could not ^il with her, as the 
governor was not returned, who had not answered several memorials I 
had left with him. The vessel did sail, but she never reached England, 
for she was wrecked on the coast of Portugal, and every soul was said 
to have perished. Was not the merciful providenoe of God clearly 
manifested in this disappointme^ to me? 1 remember, near the mouth 
of the Great Orange River in Namacqualand, I was very anxious to 
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oatcli some beautiful verdigrise-green fishes, which swam at the side of 
the river, in what might be called pools formed by rocks. On mention- 
ing this circumstance to an experienced doctor at the Cape, he asked : Is 
any copper found in that part of Africa ? Yes. Had you caught them 
what did you intend to do with them ? To eat them. Thank God 
you did not catch them, otherwise you would have been a dead man. 
1 have seen the efiects of eating such a fish, said he, when surgeon on 
board of a 74 gun ship, from their feeding on what grows on ships* 
copper bottoms. But for his remarks 1 never should have noticed this 
act of the divine care. 

Though you and Mrs. be living at home, depend upon it, 

deliverances have been wrought for you, that you never knew ; but what 
you know not now, you may know hereafter. Most people, when a 
thousand miles from land, pray for preservation, who never think of 
doing it when at home, thinking there’s no danger there; yet Mr. 
Newton told me he had got more damage at his own door, than in all 
the quarters of the world he had been in. There were six steps at his 
door, twice he fell down them, and each time dislocated a knee ! 1 

knew a lady in Thames-Street, who broke her thigh bone in her own 
parlour, owing to being tripped up by the carpet. 1 knew another burnt 
to death wile sitting quietly by her own fireude. Do not these things 
tell us, that we are no where safe, but in the hands of God, at home or 
abroad. With love from Mrs. C. to you and Mrs. — , I am, yours 
truly. John Campbell.” 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine, 

Sir, — ^The advocates of what are denominated the “ new views,” seem 
so charmed with the pamphlet recently published by our highly esteemed 
friend, the Rev. W. L. Alexander, that they have sent me copies of it 
from different places, no doubt with the kindest intention. If I rightly 
understand his letter to you, inserted in your last Number, I rather 
suspect it will not remove the impression made by his pamphlet. The 
last paragraph seems to ine hardly consistent with its predecessors ; and 
the conduct of the Glasgow churches ia still blamed# But leaving it 
with better judges to judge between him and them, I beg leave to make 
a few remarks on what is stated in section third, regarding the new 
views : — “ One may say truly, that these are as nameless as if they did 
not exist at all,/or I would defy any man to find out from any thing 
these ^ntlemen have written what their peculiar opinions really are. 
Assuming; however, that their views incline to Arminianism, i. e. that 
if they understood themselves, they would be Arminians, I do not think 
such views harmless. But I cannot think them so harmful as that our 
churches must needs make the non-holding of them a term of com- 
tnunioD.” If the above view of the “ new views" be just, there are 
other churches besides those in Glasgow and Aberdeen in a very 
unpleasant position. This will be manifest to your readers by the 
following copy of a letter, which was unanimously approved by five 
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different churches, and sent to a neighbouring church, whose pastor had 
embraced the sentiments to which it refers: — 

“ Beloved Brethren, — After having, from 4he commencement of our 
churches, maintained union and fellowship with you in the gospel of 
Christ, the thought of being now separated is to us exceedingly painful. 
But, you must be aware, that, in order to keep the unity of the 
spirit, there must be unanimity of sentiment regarding the essential 
articles of the faith once delivered to the saints. From their own 
publications and other sources, we are sorry to find that the party with 
which your pastor has identified himself has embraced a system of 
doctrine, very different, indeed, from what you in common with us, 
formerly professed. From that system we select the following articles, 
regarding which we wish to ascertain your sentiments: — 

I. That the gospel record is, That God has already given eternal 
life to every gospel hearer in his Son ; and that if sinners perceive this to 
be true, they have saving faith^ and they know that they have eternal life. 

“ II. That the entire work of the Holy Spirit in conversion is external, 
and exerted alike on them that perish and on them that are saved. 

“ III. That when the preacher is anointed with the Holy Spirit, and 
thus enabled to state the truth plainly and affectionately, and urges 
every motive and argumerft to persuade sinners to believe, with other 
external circumstances, no other work of the Spirit is either necessary or 
admissible in conversion. 

“ IV. That the salvation of all men is that which the Holy Spirit 
would accomplish if it were possible; and that to suppose that the Holy 
Spirit possesses an influence whereby ho could easily change the enmity 
of the carnal mind into love, did ho choose to do so, is to turn the whole 
scene into a mockery. 

“ Among the party with which your pastor has connected himself, we 
understand there is some diversity of opinion regarding the doctrine of 
Divine Sovereignty and election, to which we need^not advert at present, 
although we would bo glad to hear your sentiments on the subject. 

“ In addressing you on the above painful subject, we trust you will 
be aware that we have not the most dif^tant idea of claiming a right to 
exercise any control over your faith. Our only object is to obtain that 
information, regarding your present sentiments, which will warrant the 
restoration of that delightful fellowship, which, as associated churches, 
we have so long enjoyed. And," therefore, for your own sake, as well as 
for ours, we now request that, with your earliest convenience, you will 
favour us with an answer to the following simple question: — Have 
you, as a church, embraced all,^r any of the above sentiments? In this 
we request nothing from you but what we are perfectly Villing to give 
you, or any others who may be disposed to ask from us a reason of^the 
hope that is in us. In the meantime, praying t^jat grace, mercy, and 
peace may be multiplied to you and us, we remain, beloved brethren, 
yours, &o.” 

After a considerable lapse of time, an answer was sent to the churches 
from whom the above letter had emanated, but instead of complying 
with the object proposed, it was wholly occupied in criminating the 
pastors of the five churches, bec^se they refused to ordain the pastor 
who had identified himself with the party who have embraced the above 
New Series. — Vol. YL M 
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sentimenia, and in calling them humbly to confess their sins. Before 
these pastors had finally determined to take no part in the ordination, 
they used all the means in* their power to couTince the candidate of what 
they esteem serious errors ; and they besought both parties, with prayers 
and tears, to delay the ordination for some time, that they might think 
and pray over the important subject ; but all their labours and desires have 
proved fruitless. The result has been a separation. I wish my much 
esteemed friend, Mr. L., would review the subject, and point out wherein 
he thinks these five churches have erred, and what he thinks they ought to 
do. The articles stated in the letter are quoted almost verbatim from the 
publications of the party, and I think persons of much less discernment 
will be able to perceive their meaning. In some of their publications their 
sentiments regarding the work of the Spirit are — shall I say? inten- 
tionally mystified, but it is otherwise in the above articles. Although I 
certainly esteem their sentiments regarding the work of the Spirit highly 
erroneous, I do not consider these the most dangerous ; they naturally 
spring from their doctrine concerning the gospel, and the faith of the 
gospel taken in connexion with man’s supposed ability, &c. I feel 
persuaded that if Mr. Lindsay had made himself sufficiently acquainted 
with the new views^ he never would have published the last paragraph 
in his letter. 1 will yield to nono in attachment to Christian union and 
fellowship; and I do not think churches are warranted to exclude pious 
members who may have, through ignorance and simplicity of mind 
been entangled by the zealous and restless advocates of the system, 
but to make any kind of compromise with the leaders, appears to me 
nothing less than to sacrifice the truth in order to enjoy unsanctified 
peace. 

That the Lord may guide his people in the midst of the paths of 
judgment is the prayer of, Sir, yours, <fcc. Munro. 

Ejtockaitdo, 22d January y 1846. 


To the Editor of die Scottish Congregational Magazine. 

WHAT IS THE SORIPTUBAL METHOD OF DEALIKO WITH THOSE PASTORS AND 
OHURGHEB WHO HAVE ADOPTED THE “ NEW VIEWS.” 

Bear Sir, — Having written to you a letter on the above question for insertion 
in your last Number, but ibr which there was Tiot space, I hope the remarks I am 
now about to offel will not be denied a place in yonr Number for April. Nothing 
could have induced me to enter on this task save a sense of duty towards t^e 
scriptural principles embpdied in the procedure of the Glasgow brethren towards 
those parties in the west who have adopted what are called the “ new views.** 
Our course with them was pursued under a firm and solemn conviction of its 
scripttcralness, also amid considerable labour, And, to some of us, no small measure 
of trouble ; and, thejefore, it would hardly be proper that Dr. Alfexander*s letter in 
your January number, in which he speaks of the Glasgow churches as having 
oommitted a “ grand eiror” in treating the c&se in the way they have done, should 
bo to puss without some attempt being made to vindicate the procedure 
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which he, without advancing a solitaiy proof, pronounces to be wrong, and 
thereby correct those false impressions which his letter is fitted to make^ and has, 
in some quarters already produced. * 

1 shall not quarrel with Dr. A. about the appellation which the errors of the 
new view*’ party should receive. It is enough for my present purpose that he 
admits the sentiments for which they have been dealt with, to be so erroneous and 
harmful as that, he thinks, the pastors of that party should have been “ deprived of 
rank and office and in his speech at Dundee in April, 1844, he styles them 
pernicious views'* These views are regarded by the Glasgow churches as amount- 
ing to nothing short of a denial of the special, direct, inward influence of the Holy 
in £^6 cowjersiou o/*sinn€ri. (Glasgow Correspondence, pages 10, 11, 12, 26, 
141, 163--4.) That there is an essential difference between the views of the 
Glasgow brethren on this fhndamental doctrine, and the views of the party from 
whom they have withdrawn, is proven by that party themselves in their efforts 
made prioi to the decision of the Glasgow churches, to form new churches in places 
where Congregational churches previously existed, and making their peculiar views 
of the Spirit’s work the badge of distinction, and re-examining persons leaving 
Congregational churches to join theirs; (Glasgow Correspondence, pages 50, 76, 
77 ;) which things show that the “ new view” party regard their sentiments to 
be widely different from ours itf the doctrine in question, else why all this new and 
schismatical procedure ? . 

Such a difference, then, of opinion on a cardinal doctrine of scripture existing 
between churches holding fellowship with each other, Wliat is the scriptural method 
of dealing with the case ? That method, we think, has been pursued by the Glasgow 
churches in having expostulated with their erring brethren, and, having failed to 
reclaim them to the truth, withdrawn from further fellowship with them, (Jude 3, 
Rom. xvi. 17.) It is on Dr. Alexander’s condemnation of this course that remarks 
arc called for. In his letter, already referred to, he says, “ The grand error from the 
beginning, in my humble opinion, has consisted in making that a cAwrcA question which 
ought only to have been a ministerial question. There is sqrely a mighty difference 
between the conditions of church fellowship, and the conditions of ministerial 
standing.” How, I would ask, could it have been possible to have made the case 
a ministerial without also making it a church question ? Dr. A.’s plan is without a 
vestige of support from scripture. He says of the “ new view” ministers, “ Had my 
opinion been followed, these individuals had, long ere this tune, been deprived by 
their brother ministers (the only competent authorities, in my opinion, in such 
cases) of that rank and office whiefi, by the imposition of the hands of these 
ministers in ordination, they receive.” I am at a loss to conceive in what quarter 
of the New Testament Dr. A. finds his warrant for saying that Christian ministers 
who ordain a pastor have the power to deprive him of his rank and office. The 
apostles nowhere vested pastors with such a function ; and, for tiie truth of this, 

I appeal to Dr. A.’s own statements in lus masterly work on Anglo-cdtholiciem. 
Speaking of ordination, he there states the following as the result of his canvass of the 
New Testament on the subject, — “ From these considerations, it appears that whilst 
there was in the primitive churches a ceremony of ordination at the settling of achris* 
tian pastor over a church, it was nothing more than a mere decent and solemn form 
of introducing the individual to his office, for which he was pi:evk>aBly qualified, and 
of which he was already in possession, performed by parties who had no 
authority to communicate to him, and implying on their part nothing more than a 
' cordial approbation of the choic^ of the church, a fraternal regard for the individual 
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chosen, and a readiness to co-operate with him in all that concerned the interests 
of their common cause. These simple views of this ordinance seem to have 
continued for a considerable iime after [the age of the apostles.** — pp. 251—2. I 
presume none but a high Episcopalian will question the scripturalneBs of the views 
expressed in that extract. And as it can hardly be supposed that Dr. A. will offer 
to refute himself, I appeal to him with the greater confidence, if the course he 
recommends towards the “ new view ** pastors could have been adopted without the 
assumption of a power which no minister possessed in apostolic times. From no 
party can a man scripturally receive the “ rank and office *’ of a pastor, but from 
the church which calls him to it ; and no party can scripturally deprive a pastor of 
his “ rank and office,*’ but the church which by its election of him conferred it. To 
deprive a pastor of his office, because he has embraced error, is to make him a sub- 
ject of discipline ; and with no party of functionaries, either in or out of the church, 
is the power to execute discipline given in the New Testament, but to the church 
itself : and this Dr. A. maintains in his address on Congregationalism, published 
in 1840. On Acts xxi. 18 — 22, he says; ^^Now, from this recital, it seems to me 
clear, Ist, That the church at Jerusalem claimed a right of sitting in judgment upon 
the conduct of even the most distinguished servants of Christ, before they would 
admit them to their fellowship, when they thought they had acted improperly ; 2d, 
That the justice of this claim was fully admitted by James and the other apostles.” 
— ^p. 17. If this be denied, then the Congregationalism and Independency of the 
primitive churches must be given up. Dr. A.’s mode of settling ministerial errorists 
might work among Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, but certainly never among 
Congregationalists. 

But had even this course recommended by Dr. A. been pr-icticablc and proper, 
it would not have met all the evils of the case. Not only did pastors adopt the 
“ new views,” but churches also ; and countenanced their pastors in propagating 
their sentiments, and in forming new churches to uphold them. (Glasgow Corres- 
pondence, pages 8, 50, 77, 98.) How, then, could the Glasgow brethren have done 
otherwise than have made these errors a '^church question?” They believed that 
the members of these churches were sinning in spreading error, and thereby creating 
schism among brethren formerly united : I again appeal to Dr. A.’s own writings 
for a solution of the question, How ought the Glasgow churches to have acted under 
these convictions, and amid these circumstances? Dr. A. in his able Eefutation of 
Mr. Cuthbert’s charges, &c., published in 1841, says, ^‘How must we act when 
any church in our connection falls into sin? Why, simply thus: The churches 
nearest to it must expostulate with its members on account of their conduct ; and 
must tiy to show them, from the word of God, that they have erred. If, neverthe- 
less, they still persist in their sinful course, all fellowship with them must be with- 
held.” — ^p. 17. This is precisely what the GJosgow brethren have done ; and how 
Dr. A. can charge them with having erre^ in leaking the case a church question,” 
and yet be consistent with himself, I am really unable to see. There were but two 
courses open to the Glasgow churches: either to take no notice of the errors held 
and promulgated by their sister churches ; or else to try and show them, from 
scripture, their errors ; and failing to reclaim them, cease to hold longer communion 
with them. To have adopted the former would have been unkindness and injustice 
to the erring partj^ and treachery to the truth, involving a violation of the scriptural 
.command, ^^Eamestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” 
The latter is the coarse which the Glasgow brethren have pursued, and it has termin- 
attfd in ft position thoroughly fortified by apostojical authority; “Now I beseech 
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you, brethren, mark them who cause divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them.” (Rom. xvi. 17.)* 

It is certainly to he regretted that those churches who have stood the brant of 
the battle in defence of the truth, should have been represented as if they had 
committed a “ grand error,” and put themselves to a world of needless trouble in 
dealing with their erring brethren in the form they have done, when their scriptural 
principles of discipline and polity could admit of no different line of procedure. 

If I have in these observations misrepresented Dr. A. on any one point, I shall 
most gladly apologise for it, on its being pointed out. 

With the highest and most cordial esteem for Dr. Alexander, and the strongest 
persuasion of the manly sincerity with which he holds his sentiments, but with a 
firm conviction that the method he recommends, in his letter, after which the errors 
in question should have been treated, is totally without the sanction of ^tho word 
of God, I remain, yours truly, CtEoms S. Isoeam. 

Glasgow, February ^ 21th, 1846. 


WHAT ARE THE NEW VIEWS? 

A Second Letter to the Editor. 

• 

My Dear Sir, — It is from no “ taste for controversy,” but from the conviction that 
Dr. Alexander’s “ Paper of Polenfics,” contains a very incorrect account of the 
real nature of the new views, that I feel constrained to trouble you once more. 
And as I have no wish to prolong the controversy, especially with a man whom I 
respect so highly, you will allow me to remind your readers, how it has arisen, and 
what is its exact present position. Four Congregational churches in Glasgow, 
discontinued fellowship with five churches in their neighbourhood, for persevering 
in erroneous sentiments regarding the work of the Holy Spirit, and addressed a 
circular to their sister churches, to ascertain, how far they, or the churches from 
whom they had separated, enjoyed the confidence of the body. In this circular 
they referred to the similar course which had been pursued by the three churches 
in Aberdeen, in reference to two churches in their neighbourhood. Dr. Alexander 
“ counselled ” the church under his pastoral charge, “ to dismiss the subject, by 
respectfully intimating to the writers of thesd circulars, [the Glasgow one and one 
from the five separated churches,] that they must decline giving any formal answer 
to the questions they had submitted to them.” This Dr. Alexander had a perfect 
right to do. Our brother then published \Cis Counsels, “partly (he said) because I 
found others besides the brethren in Argyle-Square, anxious to peruse them ; and 
principally, because I have been led to believe, that some advantage may accrue to 
the churches at large, from the further consideration of the topics to which they 
relate.” The main question on wBichOr. Alexander differed /rom his brethren 
was one of order or church polity. But in the course of defending his own ideas 
of Independency, he seemed to me, to lessen unduly the difference between thfe old 
views and the new. He did the same in his letter of ext)lanation in the January 
Number of your Magazine. While it was not my place to offer myself as the 
defender of the course which had been adopted by the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
churches, it did seem to me, that the form in which the new views had appeared in 
this quarter, might throw considerable light on their true nafdre, and I felt that 
no consideration would justify silencaain so momentous a matter. In these circum- 
stances I endeavoured to show that Dr. Alexander was wrong in supposing, that 

/ 
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if the promoters of the new views imderttood tiiemselyes they would be Armin- 
ians,’* and that their sentfments were much more nearly allied to American Camp- 
bellism. This I did by quotations from the published correspondence between the 
churches in Aberdeen and those in Blackhills and Printiield, by quoting the terms 
in which a leading Arminian has repudiated the new views^ and by a few iUastrative 
remarks. 

Now, how has Dr. Alexander mot the question between us? do not feel, 
(he says) that 1 am called upon to enter very anxiously into debate on the point 
between us, and that for two reasons. In the first place, as I frankly acknowledge 
I do not fully comprehend the views of Messrs. Kirk, &c., I am not very careful 
to maintain that I am right in thinking that, of established systems of theology, 
that known by the name of Arminius is the one to which they most nearly approxi- 
mate.” On this I remark merely, that if circumstances had brought Dr. Alexander 
into contact with these “ men, and their communications,” but half so much as some 
of his brethren, his acute and powerful mind would have had less difSculty in “ com- 
prehending their views.” “ Secondly,” says the Doctor, “ I think Mr. Kennedy has 
taken a very strange way of confuting my statement, a iz., by showing that it does 
not hold true of persons in reference to whom it was never made, persons of whom 
I had not the least thought in making it, and persons of whose sentiments 1 did 
not know any thing until I read his letter. The parties to whom ahne I referred 
in my letter in the January No., are the authors of the replies to the Glasgow 
churches, published in ‘ The Entire Correspondence.’ What others may have said or 
written in this controversy I am profoundly ignorant, and am content to be so. In 
that correspondence I had before me authentic and formal statements of opinion ; 
and on these I formed the judgment I expressed of the sentiments of the party to 
whom alone all my remarks have related. By these statements, I still think that 
that judgment will be found substantially borne out.” 

The reader will be curious to know how any man could have fallen into so 
“ strange” and iUogical a way of confuting a statement as to attempt doing so by 
showing it did not hold true of persons in reference to whom it was never made. 
My explanation is very* simple :—(l.) When Dr. Alexander spoke of “Mr. Kirk 
and his colleagues,” it never occurred to me that he referred only to the authors ot 
the replies to the Glasgow churches, seeing it was notorious that Mr. Kirk had 
other colleagues, who were as well known, and as completely identified with him 
as they were. (2.) When Dr. A. spoke of the writings of these men — “ any thing 
they have written” — it did not occur to me that he referred only to “ the Entire 
Correspondence,” seeing it was notorious that they were inundating the country 
with writings of various kinds. (3.) The Glasgow Circular referred to the proceed- 
ings of the Aberdeen churches in the matter on which they asked the decision of 
the churches at large. And, (4.) I had myselfc sent a copy of our Aberdeen cor- 
respondence to Dr. Alexander, on its publication, in May, of last year. That Dr. 
A. never saw it, or, at least, never read it, of course I believe now, because he says so. 
Nor do I wonder that, apiid his multifarious studies and labours, he should throw 
aside, and then forget, a large portion of the pamphlets that come to his door. But 
I certainly could not have supposed that a document afiecting our churches as a 
body so deeply, would have shared such a fate. Nor shall I bo charged with doing 
any thing very “ str/inge,” when I acted on the assumption that Dr. Alexander was 
acquainted with a document which I had myself sent to him, and that he included 
the parties referred to in that document, as every one else did, among those to 
whom his remarkflLrelated. * 
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Dr. A. prqnounces no opinion on the true oatore of the sentimente quoted in 
luy former letter from the Aberdeen correspondence. And, from the way in which 
Ite speaks of them* it would be no injustice to him to suppose that he would 
acknowledge that there is an essential difference between them and Arminiamsm. 
“It would be easy to show out of the Glasgow correspondence (I ventured to say 
in my former letter), that the views propounded in the west are substantially the 
same” with those propounded in the north. It will be a saving of space to com- 
bine the proof of this statement with an answer to the following passage : — “ I 
again repeat, that, whether I am right or wrong in thinking that the views of the 
churches which have been separated from Aeir sister churches in the west tend to 
Arminianism, is to me a small matter. What I conceive of moment is the fact that 
these churches avow their belief in the sovereign agency of the Spirit in conversion 
and sanctification ; and where this avowal is made, I for one, must deprecate the 
principle, that the holding, along with this, of views which, by a clear-thinking and 
keen logician, may be shown to be not perfectly harmonious with it, is to be made an 
occasion for one church’s dissolving fellowship with another. Oh ! when will con- 
troversialists learn that a man is responsible morally only for the opinions he know- 
ingly holds, not for every conclusion which a more acute man than he may deduce 
or extort from his opinions ?” On this I remark — 

1. I am not at all concerned to maintain a controversy on the question how far 
the new views approximate to Arminianism. It is “ a small matter, except so far 
as the application of any old name to a new form of error, may convey either a 
palhated or exaggerated impression of the extent of its departure from truth. In 
this case I am satisfied that the real error is concealed by classing it with Armi- 
nianism. 

2. No one wiU dispute the principle that we are not at liberty to hold a man 
responsible for every conclusion which a clear-thinking and keen logician may 
deduce or extort from his opinions. But there is quite a difference between such 
deductions and the process of sifting and comparing statements in order to divest 
them of ambiguity, and ascertain their real meaning. Never was such a process 
more necessary than in the examination of the wriliings of the authors of the 
replies to the Glasgow letters. Take the mere words of many of their statements, 
and you will conclude that there is not a shade of difference between your own 
sentiments and theirs ; but compare them Vith other statements, and you will find 
that they are using your old and familiar terms in new and essentially different 
senses. 

3. When Dr. Alexander says that the separated “ churches avow their belief in 
the sovereign agency of the Spirit in conversion and sanctification,” I must join issue 
with him. Those churches do not “ avow their belief in the sovereign agency of 
the Spirit in conversion and sanctification,” in the sense which Dr, A. and every one 
eise has been in the habit of attacking these words. That th^ do use such words 
I admit. But they are most careful to deny the thing which we have hitherto 
understood these words to signify : in that denial, in fact, consists tlie ver J pecu- 
liarity of their system, as we shall see immediately. *Are we to be satisfied, then, 
with mere words, when they give us the means of knowing that they attach to these 
words a meaning widely different from the true and proper one? One of the Glasgow 
letters remarks well — (p. 57) : — “ The admission that conversion is by the influence 
of the Spirit is as indefinite as tlie admission that salvation*is by Jesus Christ. An 
Arian or a Socinian admits the lalter ; but when you come to define terms, we find 
him denying the true work* of the Bedeemer.” Those will feel the force of this 

/ 
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reference who know any thing of the favourite style of modem Unitarianism. It 
is full of devout references to the ** divine Jesus,” “ our Lord,” “ our Saviour,” 
** the Son of God.” Take a specimen found almost ad apertaram Uhr% from Mar- 
tineau's “ Hymns for the Christian Church and Home:” — 

‘ Thy body broken for my sake, When to the cross 1 turn mine eyes, 

My bread from heaven shall be ; And rest on Calvary, 

Thy testamental cup I take, O, Lamb of God, our sacrifice ! 

And thus remember thee. 1 must remember thee." 

Who would have supposed that these words of James Montgomery could have 
been adopted by a Unitarian Editor ? #A.nd yet his book is full of such. Shall wc 
then account Mr. Martincau evangelical, a believer in the sacrifice of the Son of 
God? No, he repudiates the doctrine, and yet he employs words which convey to 
every mind that is not practised in Unitarian glosses, the idea of a proper atone- 
ment by a divine Saviour. Now is the work of Christ the only portion of divine truth 
which must not be explained away under the cover of a Bible phraseology ? Is it 
of no moment to watch over the work of the Holy Spirit, and to preserve us from 
being robbed of our faith in it by like means? 

Those who have read the Glasgow correspondence carefully, will need no evidence 
to prove that “the sovereign agency” which Mr. Kirk and his colleagues ascribe to 
the Spirit in conversion, is a something entirely different from the diing that others 
understand by that expression. As to sovereignty, the*^ first Hamilton letter says — 
“ We believe that, in the use of this influence (of the Spirit), God is absolutely 
sovereign. By this we mean, that he does exactly what he pleases. W e cannot con- 
ceive of his lying under any obligation to use it at all but that of his own most free 
and infinite love.” — (p. 4. ) The Glasgow reply points out the defect of this idea of 
sovereignty — “ What you moan by God’s being sovereign is merely his having been 
under no obligation to use any influence towards salvation at all ,* not that he is at 
perfect liberty, without the slightest infraction of any right on the creature’s part, or 
any obligation on his ovti, to use it in behalf of one, and not of another. Yours is not 
a sovereignty to which saved sinners can ascribe the difference between them and their 
fellow-sinners who continue in their sins. You deny, therefore, the sovereignty of 
God, in the only sense in which it is at all in question.” — (pp. 17, 18.) What wc 
understand — yea, what Dr. A. understands by sovereignty, they call “partial dealing.” 

Now, what “ agenot” do the authors of the replies to the Glasgow letters ascribe 
to the Holy Spirit in conversion ? The term is quite indefinite and may include 
more or less. “You are sufficiently aware (says one of the Glasgow letters, p. II,) 
that the great question between us on the prescjit subject is, whether, in the case 
of sinners who are converted to God, there bo any direct inward operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon their minds, accompanying these means and rendering them effectual. 
It is this that we hold; it is this which you explicitly deny.” That this represen- 
tation is correct, let^one of the Hamilton letters bear witness, — “ we are sorry that 
you have quoted so,little of this (scripture testimony) on the real stdgect of difference — 
direct inward energy*' — (p. 41.) They hold that the Spirit is the agent in coijversion, 
but his agency consists in employing and “ plying the means,” not in an operation 
on the sinner’s mind, accompanying the means to render them effectual. The Glas- 
gow writers had supposed that their correspondents admitted the usual doctrine in 
reference to the work of the Holy Spirit in sanctification, and what is the Hamilton 
reply? “You seem to think that we hold the necessity of a mysterious inward 
energy for the sanctification of the Christian, W e do not.” — ( p. 28.) The same 
}$arties refer to such passages as Psalm evii. 11 — 14, and Acts iv. 29, 30, to prove 
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“ the perfect sufficiency and efficiency of external influence when put forth by God 
to efiect conversion,’* without “ an inward illuminating power ** or “ an inwardly 
working power.** — (pp. 42, 43.) The external influence of which these passages 
speak, is the influence of God's providence, of instruction and of miracles ; and such 
influence, called by them the influence of the Spirit, and “ the Spirit*B real work,** 
is perfectly sufficient and efficient to convert the sinner without any inwardly 
illuminating or working power of the divine Spirit I And shall we be told that 
those men hold the sovereign agency of the Spirit in conversion and [sanctification ? 
I am not quoting isolated passages, but inditing what any careful reader will find 
to be the drift of all that these letters contain on the subject. Take one other 
specimen from one of the Ardrossan letters. “ By the Spirit's influence exerted 
upon sinners with a view to their conversion, we understand the influence of 
doctrine, promise, precept, threatening, narrative ; the influence of the glory and 
terror of the future; the influence of revealed eternal mercy and overpowering love ; 
the influence of Christian conversation and Christian example ; the influence of the 
private and public ministry of the word ; the influence of the dispensations of 
providence by which the gospel and sinners arc brought into contact, and by which 
many arc from time to time awakened to attend to the truth as it is in Jesus. All 
these and such like we regard as under the direction of the Holy Spirit, according 
to John xiv. 16, 17; x\i. 7— J1 ; to which passages we crave your attention, com- 
paring them with 2 Cor. iii. 8. IIoW shall not the ministrations of the Spirit be 
rather glorious ? The influences adverted to are sometimes employed in greater and 
sometimes in less abundance, according to his own infinite wisdom, as to what is 
and what is not suitable, in this and the other case. But wc wish to state with 
equal plainness, that we regard these, and such like influences, as personally 
employed by the Spirit, os truly as we regard the frown or smile which you put on, 
the authority which you display, the commands which you issue, and the promises 
which you make, as influences put forth by you ; without you they arc not ; and 
whatever is effected by them is efl’ected by you." — (p. 163.) Shall we be told that 
those who thus reduce the influence of the Holy Spirit to the influence of doctrine, 
promise, precept, &c , &c., hold “ the sovereign agency of Ihe Holy Spirit in conver- 
sion and sanctification?”* 

The length to which this communicationjias already extended, compels me to 
omit many things, but there is one part of Dr. Alexander’s paper which I cannot 
pass unnoticed. “ When will churches remember that excommunication for opinion 
merely was unknown in Christ's church, until introduced by the man of sin ? Even 
Pelagius himself was never excommunicated.” I have read these words again and 
again, and with increasing pain and surprise every time. I can scarcely believe my 
own eyes. Have these sentences come together by the fortuitous concurrence of the 
printer’s types, or did the printer t^all;| find them in Dr. Alexander's manuscript ? 
Does the doctor mean to say that no man should be excluded from Christian fellow- 
ship for mere opinions, however vitally and essentially erroneous, though, they 
should even impugn the divinity of our Lord and Saviour ? Or is it only a “ clear 
thinking and keen logic ” that puts such a construction on his words ? I am so 
obtuse, that I cannot see them capable of any other. And against the one and 


It will be seen from the above quotation, that our Scottish new views con- 
tound in effect the Spirit with the word as much as Campbellism does. The date 
01 the Number of the American Biblical Repository, to which I referred in my 
lormer letter, was misprinted* 1846 instead of 1840. 
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obvious meaning which they convey, I hasten, as a Congregational minister interested 
in the honour and well-being of the body to which 1 belong, to enter my humble 
but early and emphatic protest. In other circumstances I might and would ques- 
tion the historical accuracy of Dr. Alexander’s statement, but I do not wish to 
divert attention from the principle contained in it, a principle not more opposed to 
the entire Spirit of New Testament discipline, than it is to the well known and long 
continued practice of the Scottish Congregational churches. It may seem very 
gratuitous in mo to attempt to defend Dr. Alexander’s reputation against himself, 
but I must be allowed to say, that l^m satisfied, that his own practice happily 
belies the doctrine of this passage. Cet a Pelagian apply to him for membership 
— one, who, according to his own definition, “ denies the corruption of human 
nature, and the need of divine grace as distinct from natural powers, to change it,” 
and our friend and brother would not entertain his application for a jnoment. Or 
let a member come to him and say, “ 1 no longer believe that my nature is depraved, 
or that any grace, distinct from my natural powers, is needed for my moral improve- 
ment,” and he would cease, 1 am satisfied, to have fellowship with such a man. 
How then to account for the statement of the Paper of Polemics ” 1 know not. 
It is with much pain I have referred to it. But silence in such a cose were treason. 
I am, yours truly, j ^ 

Aberdben, March, 1846. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOB. 

The most pugnacious of our readers will be satisfied with a sufficient supply of 
controversial matter for one Number. Our apology is, that it is more easy to desire 
than equitably to effect the brief and speedy settlement of such discussions. With 
conscientious impartiality we have determined to give opportunity of explanation 
and defence to the respective parties, when they conceived their views misunder- 
stood or mis-stated. Accordingly, though ourselves responsible to the public for 
the paper on the Fellowship of Churches, we reponed in the capable hand of 
the esteemed writer, the responsibility of ofiering any strictures on Dr. Alexander’s 
“Paper of Polemics.” As he declines the task, under the conviction that the 
exposure of what appear to him the deficiencies of Dr. A.’s argument would not be 
conducive to edification, and that “ no good can come of more words we are 
willing to leave our readers, without the aid of a reply, to determine for themselves 
which of the parties has the best of the argument. 

It is proper that our correspondents and readers should know, that with the 
Utters in this Number, the matter, in its present shape, is finally disposed of, so far as our 
pages are concerned; with this exception, that if Dr. Alexander shall be disposed 
to reply to these new strictures, it is bare justice to afford him the opportunity, 
and that we reserve to ourselves, if wc shalF feet it to be any compensation for the 
bother of this discussion among friends, to make a remark or two on the whole 
affair.® Among other causes of regret for the unwarrantable space occupied by this 
correspondence, is this, thab faithful to our pledge, it was intended to insert a review 
of **Jenlcyn on the Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church,'* and “ Thoughts on the 
Holy Spirit;” but to do this in the present Number, especially if that Beview, in com- 
pliance with the suggestions of several correspondents, shall enter into one or two 
important points of the controversy on this subject, would be to surfeit, not to 
satisfy our readers. 
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THE SCOTTISH CONGBEGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 

We have no lack of hymn-books. Some of Ihem are good; others of them 
exhibit a sad medley of the precious and the vile. Their titles are as various as 
are their characteristic qualities. But among them all there is no one that bears 
the title which we have given above. For this we are both glad and sony. We 
are sorry because the want of it has been attended with so many inconveniences to 
our churches. We are glad that the Scottish Congregational Hymn-book has still 
to be prepared ; for wo believe that, at the^^esent time, an amount of talent may 
be got to aid iu its preparation which, in former years, would have been sought for 
in vain. This again gives hope that, when the hymn-book docs appear, and we 
trust it will appear before long, it will be found uniting in itself the excellencies of 
all other hymn-books, with many more peculiarly its own. 

Wo shall say nothing for the present on the desirableness of our having one 
hymn-book for all our churches. There can hardly be two opinions on this point. 
If any reader is sceptical, we recommend him to read an article which appeared 
in this Magazine last September, with the editorial commentaiy thereon. The 
commentary is all we could wish it to be. 

Taking it for granted that it is desirable to have a hymn-book which should be 
in name and in reality “ rnt Scottish Congregational H3Tnn-book,” we proceed to 
the imi)ortant practical question, How is such a hymn-book to be prepared? In 
the article in our September number referred to above, it is suggested that its 
preparation should be committed to Dr. Wardlaw, the Secretary of the Union, and 
a third person not named. This would be no improvement on the old plan, by 
which one or two persons undertook to provide a hymn-book adapted to the wants 
and tastes of an indefinite number of churches. It would merely be a trying of the 
old plan over again. Our first objection to the old plan is this, that there is no 
single individual whose tastes in hymnology are uniformly the correct exponent of 
those of the million. Our second objection is, that there is no member of the Union 
whose personal knowledge is so extensive and accurate^ to qualify him to decide 
what hymns are universal favourites, and what are not. Now, what we want is a 
hymn-book for the million. And this we cannot have unless we have one which 
shall contain all the loved, the prized, and the enduring favourites of the million. 
Without prejudice to its popularity or usefulness, it may contain a selection of 
first rate hymns that are new to the million; nay, this will add to its acceptableness, 
as well as to its value ; but all th^ old and loved favourites it must have, or the 
hymn-book of our churches it never will become. 

The plan which we would suggest for the preparation of the hymn-book will be 
the subject of another communication. 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

The Terror of the Lord, or a Solemn Argument with the Fearless : being a Lecture on 
Future Punishment^ delivered at Hereford^ on Sunday <, August 17 fife, 1846. By 
Edward White, Minister of Eignbrook Chapel. London : J ackson and Widibra. 
1845. pp. 24. • 

Conceding eloquence, eamestnftss, much energy of argument and appeal, to 
this production, it is in othe;; respects faulty and reprehensible. 

Professing to be “ a lecture on future punishment,'* it is really a lecture, (and a 
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veiy TOod one, if it had been restricted to this point,) on the certainty of future 
punishment. We have little quarrel with the author that he did not occupy more 
o/ his argument with the nature of fhture punishment. But the duration of future 
punishment is treated in such a way as to enfeeble the sound part of his argument 
on the certainty of it. If the author disbelieves, as we more than suspect he does, 
the eternal duration of future punishment, the following courses were open to him : 
either to avow this sentiment, and show how ‘*a solemn argument with the 
fearless ” could be maintained in harmony with it ; or to avow it as his personal 
opinion, while his argument was founded on another point, viz., the certainty of 
future punishment ; or to omit all reference to the duration of future punishment, 
and confine himself to the terrible na^e and certainty of it. either of these 
methods has he adopted ; but by the frequent allusions he makes to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, he has left it to be inferred that he is at least no earnest 
believer of that doctrine: that it is one veiy* open to question — even to indignant 
and abhorrent repudiation : he thus ever and anon clogs the force of his “ solemn 
argument with the fearless,” by suggesting the idea that uncertainty attaches to a 
most important element of future punishment — its duration. The aim of the writer 
is not single. The desire for the conviction of the fearless w^ould ne\er have 
dictated the sort of reference he has made to the eternal duration of punibhment. 
Two other ends arc evidently in the mind of the preacher, and these should either 
have been more openly pursued, or not at all. Hints and ambiguities arc not 
congenial with so grave a theme. These two ends arc, 1. that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is not scriptural; and, 2. that the preacher holding this can, 
notwithstanding, maintain “a solemn argument with the fearless.” Whatever 
solemnity may attach to such an argument, wc are ‘satisfied that by itself, it is 
neither scriptural nor sufficient. 

Theologicol Study, and the Spirit in whicfi it oughi to be pursued. By John Eadie, 

LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1845. pp. 31. 

In this sound and salutary discourse, the sphere of the Christian ministry is well 
defined, as that of expositors of a perfect re'\ elation. And the necessity of a 
spiritual mind to the right explication of the spiritual truths of the Bible is 
demonstrated with much strength of argument, and fertility of illustration. Such 
a spirit infused into the study of Biblical literature is the best safeguard against 
heresy, and the best defence of saving truth. 

Open Communion and Christian Forbearance; in a Letter to a Friend, By William 

Innes. Edinburgh : W. Innes. 1845. pp. 31. 

Calm, judicious, discriminating, large-hearted, and scriptural; just 6uch]|[a 
production as this most estimable writer must have written, who, during a long 
and honoured life, has been at once a conscientious sectary, and an apostle of union. 
The Voice of the Church One, under all Successive Forms of Christianity. By J. IT. 

Merle D’Aubigne, D.D. Edinburgh : W. Innes. 1846. pp. 53. 

A VERY vivid retrospect of the phases under which Christian truth has appeared 
to the church from the beginning of the gospel till the Reformation. With much 
of the philosophising comprehension of this distinguished author's reasoning, it 
displays, with historic skill, the identity of the doctrine of the Reformation with 
that of the orthodox in past ages. This morceau is fitted to stimulate the inquiries of 
students in theology — the class to whom it was originally addressed. 

The Evangelical Alliance. Will' Slave-holders 6p admitted to Membership in itf 

Letter from the Qmmittee of the Glasgow Emancipation Society. Glasgow: 1845. 

pp. 16. 

This watchful and active Society have done well to be beforehand in this repre- 
sentation. We confidently anticipate that, by a stern exclusion of every representa- 
tive of a slave-holding church from their conference, another protest will bo 
uttered against that most enormous blot upon human nature. Slavery in America. 
The Church in Christ, By an Elder of the Free Church. Edinburgh : Zeigler. 1 845. 

Another contribution to the atonement controversy. An olive-branch in the 
judgment of the amiable writer ; but not likely to be productive of that union 
which he so zealously advocates. There is«much truth in his tract, obscured, 
however, by his illustration of it. 
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Hints to Tro/ct Distributors and other Religious Visitors, By Thomas Lightbody. 
Edinburgh : W. Innes. pp. 12. 

Calculated to be greatly useful ; a missionary ^irit breathes through it. 

Outline of Scripture Lessons for Young People^ containing the Leading Doctrines of 
Christianity^ in the Language of the Bible^ and SystematKally Arranged. Glasgow : 
James MacLehose. 1846. pp. 15. 

A GREAT DESIDERATUM SUPPLIED. Christian parents ! this labour of one of 
yourselves will greatly facilitate those fireside instructions, the right performance 
of which you must reckon the highest ambition of your life. 

A Reprint (f a Letter addressed to a Rev. Member of the Cambridge Camden 
Society. By M. dc Compte Montalcmbert. Accompanied with a few Remarks 
and Queries by an Inquirer. Cheltenham : Edwards. 1845. pp. 88. 

The Count’s letter of reproof to the Anglo-Catholics, the obsequious admirers 
and imitators of the Catholic Church, is made the ground of a series of very 
clever remarks and inquiries, which either the Catholic, or Anglo-Catholic Church, 
will find it very hard to answer. This is an able and veiy comprehensive pro- 
duction. 

An Inquiry into the Possibility of Communicating a Knowledge of Religion to Unin- 
structed Deaf-Mutes by Natural Signs. By .Joseph Kinniburgh. MJC). 

The argument of this pamphlet, which we have read with much pleasure, is, 
that written language is the only medium through which religious knowledge can be 
conveyed to the deaf-mute. As an experimentalist, Dr. Kinniburgh has a here- 
ditary right to speak, and the dictum of a practical man should go far in such a 
question. But what he knows from experience. Dr. K., has here made out in argu- 
ment, and has thus successfully nfaintained the claims of the Institution with which 
he is connected, and of all Institutions similarly conducted for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

Two Sermons^ Pleached on Sacramental Occasions. By the Rev, Jonathan Ander- 
son. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 1845. pp. 55. 

Discourses pre-eminently practical, and well fitted for the occasions on which 
they were delivered. 

Speeches of the Rev. James Gibson, and Rev. A. King in the Synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr, ^c., on Christian Union. Glasgow: Blackwood. 1846. pp. 102. 

The subject of this pamphlet is one which all Chrutians and all Christian bodies 
will have, ere long, to take into their fullest consideratfon. We therefore deem it 
unnecessary to discuss incidentally the argument of this pamphlet. We are not 
satisfied with the principal grounds of objection taken by Mr. Gibson and the 
party who think and act with him in the Free Church. So far as we see, the 
principles he advocates are a bar to all unity and co-operation among Christians. 
We are glad, however, that the subject promises to be thoroughly discussed; and 
we trust that the discussion will tend to expose as sectarian, intolerant, and 
seemingly arrogant the spirit but too rife in that body of speaking of their 
Testimony and Protest as if it embodied all truth. Other bodies have no quarrel 
particularly with that Testimony so far as it goes, and i^ it be rightly interpreted. 
But it is fitting they who glory in it should know, that it is no new thing to render 
such a Testimony — they are nether the authors nor original witnesses: — that, in 
the view of many men as conscifintidus as themselves, viz., tljc Dissenters, it is a 
most imperfect and defective Testimony even to the Headship of Christ, and that 
in what respect they have not attained, they require to be forborne <writh by other 
Christians, although they refuse to forbear in like manner : — that in its every part, 
this Testimony has been borne again and again by the Presbyterian Seceders of 
Scotland; a much older Free Church than themselves i — that the mere fact of 
large numbers having adhered to that Testimony, makes no difference in the truth 
of the testimony; and that it is historically false and morally presumptuous, to 
appropriate as meirs what they held in common with others^ho learned it sobner, 
and suffered more on account of it than thev ever have sunered, or are likely to 
be called to do. » * 

We must refer to other parts of our pages for further observations on this subject. 
Meanwhile this pamphlet i^ worthy of attentive perusal. 

I 
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Dmoni^tio/ml Intelligence. 

The ScoUuh Irutructor. Devoted to the Religiose and Intellectual In^ovemnt of 
Youth, No. II. January, 1846. Edinburgh : Grant & Taylor, pp. 34. 

A PBHioDiOAL of much promif e. It is largely supported by the Edinburgh Young 
Men's ^dcty, and wo trust their confederation will be joined by other soeietiev 
throughout the country. In their work of mutual improvement, this will prove a 
powerful instrument ; and in the large field of Christian beneficence — the indoctrin- 
ating of their class with intellectual knowledge sanctified by reUgion, we hope they 
will zealously employ it. 


DENOMINATIONAL INT^^LLIGENCE. 

OPENINO OP THE CONGREOATIONAI. CHAPEL AT CULLEN. 

Fob several years past the Congregational Union has occupied Cullen, in Banff- 
shire, as a preaching station. It lies in the centre of a large population, and is 
distant from thirteen to twenty miles from the churches in Banff, Huntly, Keith, 
and Elgin. The attendance has in general been encouraging, and there are 
evidences of much good having been done. There being no suitable place in which 
to meet, the friends in the quarter, with the entire concurrence of the pastors of the 
surrounding churches, resolved to attempt the erection of a place of worship, which 
should be, if possible, unburdened with debt. Their appeal to Christian friends 
has been responded to, and a ve^ comfortable and handsome chapel erected, which 
was opened for the worship of God on Tuesday the 6th January. The Rev. C. 
Piper, who for two years and upwards has laboured zealously and efficiently as the 
agent of the Union in the town and neighbourhood, led the opening devotional 
services. The Rev. Neil MNeil of Elgin preached from Ezekiel xliii. 12. In the 
afternoon, the Rev. J. Murker of Banff preached from Psalm cxxxvi. 1 ; and a 
public meeting was held in the Town-hall, in the evening, at which addresses were 
delivered to a veiy numerous assembly. During the services in the chapel, the 
attendance was good, and the collections were liberal. Mr. Murker preached three 
times to encouraging audiences on the following Lord's day. 

Had there been the same prudence and foresight in all our erections as in this 
cose, we should have been exempt from tlie difficulties of wiping off our chapel 
debts. At Cullen, a site in a convenient port of the town was readily panted by 
the Earl of Seafiold, at an annual feu duty of £1, without any additional cost. 
The chapel has been erected, ttt the moderate sum of £140, with substantial stone 
and lime walls, slate roof, &c. — ^the internal fittings substantial, and even handsome. 
It contains, without galleries, about 300 hearers. Of the above sum, £50 have 
been raised at the station, £80 by sister churches in the surrounding district and 
by friends at a distance, so that there is yet a deficiency of £10. An appeal is hereby 
made to those well-wishers of the good cause who may read this statement, and 
who have the ability and heart to part with a pound, which, transmitted either 
to Ae Rev. J. Murker, Banff, or to the Rev. CL Piper, Cullen, will be gratefully 
acknowledged and faithfhlly applied. Let it be kept in mind that the utmost 
exertion has been made in the district to raise funds — that this is only a station 
yet, although there is a prospect of a church being oiganised — ^and that oven the 
mcumbrance of £10 would be a great evil to an infant cause. Let tea 
generous hands be ^tretched forth to wipe away the debt ; and may the blessing of 
the Lord crown the^orts of the feeble and the few who j^ay and iaboor to have a 
scriptml church with which to be united. j 

nSATH MR. MORRISON OF nUNCANSTON. 

This honoured and venerable servant of God was, on the 6th of IjJarch, 
xedeased from his earthly infirmities and sorrows after a life of labour in the service 
of God, extending to half a century. In a future Number we hope to be enabled 
to present a brief delhieation of his [life and character. Meanwhile, our readers 
most be delighted with the following touching giemorial of his last hours : — 

end was perfect peace. For a considerable time before his dmartore, his 
mind WM a tranquil and happy frame. A halo of gloiy aeemea to be shed 
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around his latter days. He suffered no bodily pain ; only he fWt considerable 
languor arising from increasing debility. He was able to appear in public on the 
last Sabbath of his earthly sojourn. The conviction of all present was, that it 
would be bis last appearance among them. He ^oke as he had never spoken 
before. It seemed a message from the eternal world. When he had descended 
from the pulpit, he looked up as if taking a last farewell of the place from which 
he had so long proclaimed the tidings of redeeming love. He did not dismiss the 
congregation, but left them to unite for some time in prayer. As ho was leaving 
them, he continued speaking to them till he had reached the door. His last words, 
as he looked back upon his weeping flock, were, ‘And remembeh, he bath 
* abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light.* ” (The text from 
which Mr. M. had preached!; 

He felt so enlivened by the effort he had made, that be expressed regret that a 
brother minister had been invited next Lord’s day. But his course was finished. 
On Wednesday a decided change took place. At night his youngest son came 
down, and he was able to give him his parting charge ; after that he spoke very 
little to any one. On Thursday he was laid down for the last time on his bed ; 
peaceful and calm, his mind wholly abstracted from all earthly objects. On Friday 
afternoon, his ransomed spirit quitted its earthly tenement for a heavenly mansion. 

Natural affection makes ns weep,, but, at the same time, we are filled with un- 
speakable consolation. Our heavenly Father enables us to anticipate a most 
blessed union in his immediate presence, where “ there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither any more pain.** 

ORDil^ATION AT LAUnENCEEISK. 

On Tuesday, March 10th, 184^, Mr. Adam S. Muir, late of the Glasgow 
TheologicAl Academy and University, was ordained to the pastoral charge of the 
church in Laurencekirk, as successor to Mr. David Moir, who has lately accepted 
a call to the oversight of the Independent church in South Shields. The services 
of the day were begun by Mr. John Moir, student, who conducted the devotional 
exercises. Mr. Masson, of Brechin, preached the introductory discourse. After 
Mr. Muir had answered the usual questions in a clear and satisfoctory manner, Mr. 
McKinnon, of Sauchiebum, offered up the ordination prayer. The charge to the 
pastor was delivered by Mr. Kennedy of Aberdeen, and that to the church, by Mr. 
Hercus of Montrose. In the evening there was a public meeting, which was 
addressed on suitable topics by several of the brethren who had taken part in the 
previous services. The chapel was well filled on both occasions, and all the 
exercises of the day were of a most appropriate and solann character. Mr. Muir 
has received a unanimous and cordial mvitation to Laurencekirk, and enters on his 
labours in circumstances of much encouragement May the Divine Spirit render 
them the means of greatly advancing the interests of our Redeemer’s kingdom ! 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

William Knibb at his Mother’s Grate. — After one of the jubilee services at 
Kettering, when the multitude had been thrilled with his eloquence, Knibb found 
me talking with Mends, and placing his arm within mine, said, “ Stovel, I want you 
to go with me to my mother’s grave-will you go?’* “ With «all my heart,” was 
the reply; and with another Mend, we walked together up the street, toward the 
churchyard. As we passed along, he stopped smidenly where the •main toads 
cross in the town, and directed my attention to a wii^dow on the second floor 
looking down the street to where we stood. “ There,** he saidj “ do you see that 
window with the muslin blind? ”■ I replied, “ Yes.” “ Well,” he said, “ my mother 
lived there when I left her. We had parted, and I had come down into the street 
here to go to Jamaica, to take charge of my brother’s school, who was dead. She 
^t her head out of the window and called after me, ‘ Wiiliam, William, mind 
William, I had rather hear that you had perished in the sea, than that you had 
dishonoured the society you go to sftre.* I never forgot these words — they were 
written on my heart.” We passed on, talking of the effects which such a senti- 
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ment had in fostorinc his courage and zeal at difTerent periods of his trial and 
labour. As we ascend^ the rising path which slopes down the side into the street, 
when drawing near to the gate of the churchyard, he stopped, and said, ** How 
unchanged the things are! That stone stands at the side of the path just as it 
did when 1 used to strike my marbles against it. See, they used to bound and roll 
down there T’ On entering the graveyard he became filled with awe, and walking 
up to his mother's grave, he stood, as if in the act of worship, and, after a while, 
said, There she lies. See, there's her name. She died January 25, 1835. She 
was such a mother! I wish my children were here, Stovel, to sprinkle some flowers 
on her grave." His expressions were calm and at considerable intervals. My 
attention was fixed on him ; and the thing which struck me most forcibly, was the 
fact, that in minds which are suited to great and daring actions, the mainspring 
lies in these sensibilities of the heart whi^ are kindled and augmented by domestic 
pety. 

In his last Moments. — On the 11th of November he was seized with yellow 
fever, and medical attendants were called in. On the 13th, though much debilitated, 
he h^ an interview with our mutual friend Mr. Fhillippo, on important missionaiy 
work. His mind was perfectly collected, and by his hearty sympathy with Mr. 
Fhillippo, he proved hii^elf on his bod of death, a faithful uiend. The next day 
his symptoms were olarming; and he become vet more apprehensive that his 
sickness was unto death. From one who was with him I learn that nothing could 
exceed the serenity and comfort which he enjoyed. “ I am not afraid to die," said 
he, “ the blood of Christ cleansetli from all sin, both of omission and commission, 
and that blood is my only trnst. A guilty, we^ and helpless worm, on his kind 
arms I fall.” He became delirious as the fever asj$umea a more malignant, and 
ultimately the most malignant form. This continued until the 15th, when, still 
delirious, he gave out a hymn, which he sang, and then delivered a most touching 
address, as though he were in his chapel. He then pronounced the benediction. 
Within a few minutes he became sensible again, took his wife's hand in his, turned 
his eyes upon her with unutterable tenderness, said with profound composure, 
** Maiy, all is well,” and almost immediately expired. 

Fboolamation of the Twelve Apostles op the Chueoh of Jesus Christ 
OP Latteb-Dat Saints, &c. — ^This singular “ proclamation to all the kings of the 
world — to the Fresident of the United States of America — to the governors of the 
several states — and to the rulers and people of all nations,” testifies that the high- 
priesthood or apostleship has been restored to the earth : that we, the proclaiming 
twelve, hold the keys. 

They therefore, with authority from on high, command all to repent and be buried 
in the water in the likeness of Christ’s burial; and rise again to newness of life, 
in the likeness of his resurrection. They assure their disciples they shall receive 
the spirit of prophecy and revdation -othe gift of healing the sick, and being healed 
— of expelling demons — of seeing visions and conversing with angels and spirits 
from the unseen world. They testify that the Indians are the remnant of Israel 
that is to be restored, — that in North America a temple is to be built for the Gen- 
tiles and Israel, to finish the preparations for ^he coming of the Lord. They call 
upon all people to aid and protect them in this glorious work. 

They prophecy that Jetusalem shall become the seat of Messiah's empire — the 
centre and capital of the old world: that simultaneouslv there shall be a tabernacle 
and sanctuary in and for the new world, which, the Messiah shall visit in person. 
And >vith reference) to these, and sundiy pieces df “ news,” such as are not to be met 
with at all times, they give the all-satis^ing proof and demonstration, inconspicuous 
and f ver-recurring capitals, wb know it ! 

Having done the next-best to publishing this proclamation, we refer our readers 
for further information to “ Times aNd Seasons Office I ” Nauvoo, State of 
Illinois — the Prophet Office^ Spruce-Street, New York. 

Such ftituous conceits are not to be argued against ; their wretched dupes ore to 
be pitied and prayed for. 


OLA SQOW*: 

DELL A'lD BAlir, PRIETBllS, ST BEOO^ SQUARr. 
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To the Editor of the Scottish Congregationdl Magazine* 

My DEAR Sir, — A few days ago I received the letter of which the 
following is a translation, from Dr. Merle D’Aubigne. As I think it 
will, on several accounts, be interesting to your readers, and as, in a 
postscript, the writer sa^js, Should you judge it worth while you may 
insert this letter in any of the journals belonging to your Cnurch,” I 
have much pleasure in transmitting it to yon.— I am your, Ac., 

Edinburgh, 6th April, 1846. W. Lindsay Alexander. 

“ Sir, and very dear Brother, — I have duly received the letter in 
which you acknowledge the receipt of the fourth volume of my History 
of the Reformation. Allow me, as the only return, to entreat one 
prayer on behalf of that work— not that it may have what is called 
a great success in the world — that I voluntarily renounce ; but that it 
may be for the gloiy of God, and that, here anil there, at least one soul 
may be found to whom the Holy Spirit may. bless these pages, by 
conducting him thereby from darkness to light. 

“ It would have given me great pleasure to have sent this volume 
to a much larger number of frien<fe in Scotland, but it is not my ** 
property; and though Messrs. Oliver h Boyd have in this respect, 
as well as in others, acted liberally and nobly, so as even to have 
exceeded my requests, there a certain discretion by which I have felt 
it necessary to restrain myself. I beg that it will not be by this that 
my remembrances will be measured ; I have not forgotten one of my 
mends in Scotland. 

“ I hope, also, that this tokeu of friendship may terminate a little 
discuMion to which I have given rise, and that we shill all join hands 
Ike brothers. Requested to write a farewell letter before leaving: Scot- 
^ excellent fnend. Dr. Ch^mors, 

at that request emanated), I thought it behoved me to touch upon a 
point, which, certainly, had I known better the state of things, I would 
V ^ 1 ^’ Finding that the National principle on the one hand, 
in Pi principle on the other, constitutci (especially, perhaps, 

honfli? ♦ anta^nism which sopmrates Christians, I had 

New^ something whicn might bring both parties together, aud 
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unite them more closely, by setting forth the aispect under which the 
matter appeared to one who, like myself, occupied a middle position 
between tlie two systems. I cannot tell you how much I shall feel 
^eved if the result should^be opposite to this my design. If my letter, 
in place of uniting, has separated, it has led to the contrary end from 
that for which it was intended. But I hope in God, who establishes 
him that halts (Heb. xii. 13), who heals the breaches (Ps. lx. 2), and 
who gathereth his elect by his compassions, in order to form them into 
one band. 

** There was one declaration which I heard whilst in Scotland, which 
has remained in my heart : it was that uttered by Dr. Chalmers when 
he introduced ns to the Free Church at their meeting of Assembly, May 
28. He said, ‘ among the great majority of evangelical dissenters in 
this country, I am not aware of any topics of difference which I do not 
regard as so many men of straw to which he added his desire, that 
‘ the heads of the various denominations would meet together, and consent 
to make a bonfire of them.* Loud applause followed this declaration. 
Let us not be wanting to such an invitation. For myself, I bring my 
* man of straw,’ and willingly 1 cast it into that immense feu de joie. 

Thus, then, dear Sir, all is consumed, and over these miserable ashes, 
which the wind is carrying away, let us mutually clasp hands, looking unto 
Him * who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ and to whom let 
us all say, with one heart, and one mouth, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 

“ The General Committee of our Evangelical Society has appointed 
as our representatives this year in the British Isles the Rev. Professor 
La Harpe, and M. le Comte de St. George. These friends will be able 
to express the lively affection which all of us, and I especially, bear 
towards all the disciples of Jesus in these islands, without distinction of 
Churches.^ May God bless their mission, and all your meetings ! 

“ Receive the expression of my affection in Christ. 

“ Geneva, 2M March^ 1846. “ J. H. Merle D’Audigne.” 


CONGREGATI0NALISM.— No. III. 

Are Congregational Ministers faithful to their professed 
Principles^? 

This question embraces a wide field ; but a few remarks will fully occupy 
the space to which I am necessarily confined. In order that they may 
be found faithful to their principles, the pastors of Congregational 
churches must endeavour, by grace, 

1. To set before the people under their care an example of cheerful 
and Constant obedience. They are ordained to be types, or examples to 
the flock. Hence the fbllowing exhortations, which merit their serious 
attention : — Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, 

* [What a pity our Union roeetiaRB will be over before these interesting strangers 
arrive I It is plain, from what Dr. Merle D’Aubignd says, .that they are deputed to 
us as well as to others.] 
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but of a ready mind ; neither as being lord’s over God’s heritage, but 
being ensampks to the flock.’’ In this text reference is made to some 
cases of unfaithfulness to Congregational principles, which, among other 
denominations, are not unfrequentljr fearfully exemplified. Pastors are 
not faithful to Congregational principles, 

1st, When they undertake, or attempt to perform, the duties of the 
office reluctantly. This is implied in the text — “ Taking the ovexsight, 
not by constraint^ but willingly — of a ready mindJ*^ However much the 
Voluntary principle is hated and #eproached by others, among Congre* 
gationalists, whether pastors or people, it must pervade every duty in 
which they engage. They know that, without the willing mind, nothing 
that pertains to the religion of Christ can find acceptance with him. 
One of their strong objections to other popular systems of church govern - 
ment is, that cases frequently occur in which the Voluntary principle 
qannot be exemplified in its full extent. The first qualification for the 
office of the Christian pastor, specified by the apostle, is the willing 
mind — “ If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.’’ 
In performing some of the duties of the pastoral office much self-denial 
may be necessary, but the Voluntary principle must be exemplified ; and 
nothing but the constraining power of redeeming love can keep it in 
healthful exercise. • 

2d, When they undertake or retain the office from carnal or worldly 
objects. “ Feed the flock oT God — not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind.” “ A bishop must be blameless as the steward of God, not given 
to filthy lucre.” — Tit. i. 7. “ Filthy lucre” means filthy gain^ and it is 

applicable to every variety of worldly gain. The Lord Jiatk ordained 
that they who preach the gospel should live of the gospel ; and they 
have a light to expect that those to whom they minister the word will, 
according to their ability, cheerfully supply their temporal necessity ; 
but if, at any time, they allow their mind to hanker after worldly ease, 
affluence, or honour, or seek to compel the flock to minister to them of 
their worldly substance beyond their inclination or ability, they so far 
act inconsistently ^th Congregational principles. That they may some- 
times bo exposed to powerful temptation to err in this matter is mani- 
fest ; but they must resist every sueb temptation, steadfast in the faith, 
that, on every proper occasion, they may be prepared to adopt the 
language of the apostle, with a good conscience — “ I have coveted no 
man's silver or gold, or apparel.*' 

The apostle found it necessary to warn his beloved son Timothy 
against the love of filthy lucre,” in very solemn language ; and he 
refers to some fatal examples that had occurred in the churches in that 
age, under his own eye : — “•Ha’yng food and raimontflet us be there- 
with content. But they that will bo rich fall into temptation, and a 
snare, and into many molish and hurtful* lusts, which arewn men in 
destruction and perdition. For the love op ^onev is the root of all 
evil ; which, while some have courted after, they have erred from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. But thou, a 
man of God, flee theses things, and follow after righteousness, goodness, 
mith, love, patience, meekness,” &c. — 1 Tim. vi. “ Be thou an 

example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in speech, 
m faith, in parity, “-.^hap. i^. 12. 
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6d, When they attempt to exercise unwarranted authority orer the 
flock of God — Neither as being lords over God’s heritage." To act 
as ‘‘being* lords over God’i heritage,” is to imitate evil rulers in the 
government of worldly kingdoms. Jesus perceived a disposition to this 
among his primitive <usciples, and he forbade it in the very terms used 
by the apostles — Jesus called them, (his apostles,) and saitn unto them, 
Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exer- 
cise LORDSHIP over them ; and their ^eat ones exercise authority upon 
them. But so shall it not be amonf^ou : but whosoever will be great 
among you, shall be your minister : and whosoever of you will be the 
chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many." — Mark x. 42 — 45. Jesus did not intend to praise or blame 
civil governments, his object was to protest against the admission into 
4iis churches of the spirit or the form by which the kingdoms of tl^ 
world are governed. Fearful has been the consequences of acting in 
opposition to the spirit and the form which he hath appointed in his 
kingdom. With the exception of the Congregational form of church 
government, more or less of the spirit and form of worldly governments 
have a place in all the systems with which we are acquainted; and, 
wherever that is the case, church rulers will be found, to a certain 
degree, acting as lords over God*s heritage. Wo have formerly had 
occasion to notice, that, oven among Presbyterians, church rulers claim 
the essential principle of civil rulers, namely, legislative and executive 
authority* 

Pastors of churches are ordained to rule, and it is the duty and interest 
of the flocks they oversee to obey. Hence the following exhortation, in 
which the duty of pastors and people are set before them : — “ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, (or that are your guides,), and submit 
yourselves: for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account ; that they may do it with joy, and not with grief: for that is 
unprofitable for you.”-^-Heb. xiii. 17. 

Although Congregationalists have no ecclesiastic^ courts to frame or 
enforce laws, their pastors may, nevertheless, usurp unhallowed domi- 
nion over them. We read of n,*Diotrephes in the primitive churches 
who loved to have the pre-eminence among them, and the spirit by 
which he was actuated is natural to men ; nor are great and good men 
beyond its pernicious influence. Pastors pf churches violate their prin- 
ciples when, at any time, they attempt to coerce the conscience of the 
^ople. Their duty is to lea^ not to drive, the flock of Christ ; and be 
himself hath left them an example. The prophetic announcement was 
remarkably fulfllled by his treatment ef liA disciples : — “ He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and (JEKTLT lead those thart are with young." He bCre with their 
mmrmities, and taught them as they were able to bear; but we never 
nod him attempting to coerce. His apostles copied his example ; and it 
IS jQst in proportion as pastors of churches do so, that they are faithful 
to their professed principles. This much regarding the example which 
PMtors must 'study (o set before the flock of Christ, if they would prove 
mithful to their principles; a few remarks with regard to teaching 
* See Scottish Congregational Magazine for March, p. 111. 
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will, if the Lord permit, form the subject of a future essajP In the 
meantime, may the Lord, the Spirit, deeply impress on the minds of 
pastors and people the necessity of the wisdgm that is from abore ! 


THE MONEY POWER. 

This title is perhaps vague eiilftigh, but it will serve as a text on 
which to set forth a few thoughts, which have long appeared to me 
to bo sound and scriptural, although not likely to be popular; and, 
if sound, it follows, that the prevailing mode of raising funds for the 
propagation of God s truth and the preaching of the gospel, of which 
this paper treats, mmt he wrong in principle. To make myself at once 
understood, I may assume it as a matter oifactt that the leaders of the 
Christian church, (by which I mean all denominations,) have considered 
it to be right to solicit the pecuniary assistance of a% in raising funds 
for the service of (>hrist, both at home and abroad, and to exhort all to 
contribute to this work, irrespective of the fact, that rery many of those 
so solicited, are themselves not reconciled to God, being still in the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity. This being a fact, of which there is 
no denial, it will be my object to show, that such a practice is wrong in 
principle, and pernicious both to the church and the world. 

Before proceeding with the argument, it may be worth our notice to 
attompc a solution of the question, how the present practice arose? 
Now it appears to me clearly traceable to that system which has been, 
and still is, so prolido of evil, viz., connection of church and state. That 
system so combined the spiritual with the secular, so amalgamated the 
church and the worlds that in order to attain respectability in the latter, 
it was necessary to become a member of the former; and the institutions 
of the world were so arranged, that in order to obtain civil distinctions, 
church membership was imperative, hence gre^ up a huge institution 
called the church of Christ, worldly in its nature, and composed in ^‘eat 
part of worldly men; this system continuing to operate for generations, 
the minds, even of good men, were insensibly led into the belief, that it 
was proper for all men to become members of the Christian church, 
although evidence was not afforded in every case, that they were under 
the influence of Christian principle. Thus it was, that although in the 
course of time, from various causes, there were offshoots from the national 
churches, and voluntary churches sprang into existence, still on the point 
in question, a very general, ignorance prevailed. Men were still con- 
sidered fit members of such dhurehes, if not immoral in their lives, and 
being thus Christians in name and profession, they were naturally 
appealed to for the performance of christiad duty, of which,*unquestion- 
ably a part is, the giving of their property for the support and extension 
of the gospel of Christ. Now, in all those churches where this opinion 
prevails, and where membership is attainable by all against whom no 
immorality can be charged, there is a certain consistency in soliciting 
the aid of all for the cause of Christ; but in those churches where it 
is cousidered indispensable thfit a man shall give credible evidence of 
having received the truth in the love of it, before he can be admitte<J to 
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membe Aip, there is a glaring inconsistency in such a practice, and 
it is specially to those churches I would now address myself. 

I have said such a practi^ is wrong in principle. Without going into 
the proof of this by appealing to distinct passages of scripture bearing 
on such a subject, I would simply remind my readers, that the service of 
Christ must be a willing service, none other is acceptable with him ; 
every sacrifice where the heart is not found is an abomination unto the 
Lord. Now, look at the man sti^^way from God, still a rebel in 
heart, still refusing to believe andwR>ey the truth, giving of his sub- 
stance (at the solicitation of others) to promote Gods glory in the 
salvation of men — what is it? a solemn mockery — a monstrous absurdity. 
Ee cannot be desirous of the spiritual renovation of others, utterly 
careless of his own , — he cannot have a full appreciation of the guilt and 
danger of others dying in ignorance and sin, whilst he is himself incurring 
greater guilt, and daring greater danger, and practically denying his 
own less excusable ignorance. In the sight of God what must such a 
spectacle be but that of a loathsome moral evil, utterly abhorrent to his 
pure and holy nature, such as to draw forth his entire condemnation, and 
prompt the indignant inquiry — “ Who hath required this at your 
hands ?” 

Further — Such a practice is wrong in priflciplc in regard to the 
church of Christ. That the church should be composed only of those 
who are saints, or saved ones, will be admitted. If so, on whom does 
the Great Head of the church lay his injunctions to promote his cause 
in the earth? “ Freely ye have received — freely give.” “Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature,'’ is evidently only the 
business of those who know, and believe, and rejoice in the gospel. 
Those only who have been saved can sjjeak from the heart to the heart. 
Those only who have felt the power of redeeming love, and can estimate 
somewhat of the extent of the obligations under which they are laid to 
glorify their God and Saviour, can really and truly give of their sub- 
stance with a willing m%nd to promote God s glory, and save dying men. 
In this case there is no anomaly, every thing is consistent and harmo- 
nious, the common sense of mankind ^t once feels satisfied with the moral 
fitness of such an arrangement ; and the whole scope and tendency of 
the gospel of Christ tells us, that such is the arrangement ho has designed 
to accomplish the great work to which he has pledged his truth — the 
restoration of fallen man, and the complete destruction of the works of 
Satan. 

Further — The prevailing practice is pernicious to the church. It 
must be so, when we consider that the people of God have much 
remaining corruption and tendency to cfvil—tbey are much in danger of 
neglecting duty, and especially so, where duty requires sacrifice and 
self-denial. The acquisition'of property is desired by all, and under the 
guidance of holy principle is subservient to much good ; but where the 
maji of God is called upon to give up part of his acquired property to 
forward the cause of truth, it is amazing to observe how very subtle his 
excuses are, in order to limit the necessary sacrifice. This all know, 
and the men of Go(f feel this to be a great temptation. Now, is it not 
true, that any claims which are made for the cause of God, or, indeed, 
for any cause, are felt just the less burdening, and to be the more limited 
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in their application, in proportion as the same claims are alB<!riaid on 
others ? if so, is there not a strong temptation to bring as many as 
possible under the same obligations, so thattours may be more limited ? 
And, if in doing so, the Christian church imposes that obligation on 
those who are not one with them in Christ, does it not, to that exter^^ 
set aside its own most solemn duty, and bring into operation an instru- 
mentality for the accomplishment of God s work, which he disowns, and 
to which, in consistency with his ^i^n perfections, he cannot grant the 
blessing ? Now, when we consic^ what the work is, and by whose 
power the work in all its magnitude is to be accomplished, viz., by the 
outpouring of God's blessing, and Holy Spirit, on the efforts of his 
people, in accordance with his revealed will, surely it becomes the Chris- 
tian church to pause and reflect whether or not there may be, in the 
prevailing practice on this point, a radical evil, a cancer at the very 
heart, in the whole of the instrumentality now employed, which causes 
the God of all grace and mercy to disown the work, and refuse to bless. 
Again, this practice is pernicious to the churchy inasmuch as it has a 
tendency to stint the grace of liberality. It is well known, that if any 
grace of the Christian character is not exercised, or but seldbm so, that 
grace will become dormant, and eventually dead ; now the practice in 
question may be fairly tried by its results : now, is it not true, that of 
those members of our churoljes who are comfortable in their worldly 
circumstances, but very few, indeed, if any, give to God s cause according 
to their ahility ? Is it not true, (unpalatable as the truth is,) that a large 
proportion of the members of our churches are quite satisfied with casting 
into the collection plate, as they enter the house of God, such a trifle as 
they would give as an alms to .the solicitations of a beggar? Even in 
the case of those hard-working men who may have considerable difficulty 
in providing for the wants of their families, more may he done, and ougM. 
to be done, by such, for the cause of Christ, than wo find is generally 
done — this deficiency in liberality, however, arising not from a want of 
interest in Christ's cause, or from a desire to escape the duty, but from 
a false estimate of what is duty, and a want of reflection on the subject, 
produced by the prevailing practice. • In the case of a church providing 
for the maintenance of the ordinances of the gospel among themselves, 
the necessity of raising a certain amount to accomplish the end is first 
ascertained, and the ordinary mode of raising that amount being put in 
operation, and succeeding, leaves the members of the church under the 
comfortable feeling that they have done their duty in the matter — the 
end is accomplished — nothing more remains to be done ; there is no need 
for reviewing the amount done, nor the motives which prompted the 
work, to see whether or not they have done what t/iey ought^ and from 
proper views of duty, hence the churcji sits still, libe^^lity is not 
exercised, and the grace languishes and dies. And, in the case of more 
extended operation for the cause of Christ, sucTi as the support of mis- 
sionary, Bible, and tract societies, Christian men being called to exercise 
liberality, act very much in the same way as they have been accustomed to 
do in the support of the gospel at home, that is, look for a large amount 
from the world at large, and, in doing so, feel as if, on this account, a more 
limited help from them will suffice to accomplish the object; thus, 
unquestionably, the liberal spirit is crushed and stinted, and even in 

/ 
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what is really done by Christian men, very little of the tme spirit of 
Christian principle prevails. 

Again, the prevailing piactice is pernicious to^ the world. This we 
think is self-evident. One of the greatest evils of the world is a spirit 
of self-righteousness. Now, any thing which tends to foster this evil 
must be pernicious. The qien of the world not having believed and 
obeyed the truth, are still prone to think of themselves more highly than 
they ought, and wo ask if any one ^t is more calculated to deepen this 
spirit, than that of being solicited to give of their property to promote the 
cause of God in the world. 

Let us just examine a case : we see a man of excellent moral character, 
of high and distinguished attainments, of unblemished integrity, of 
amiable and prepossessing manners, all calculated to call forth the respect 
and affection of all with whom he comes in contact — but still he wants 
the great leading principle of love to God in the soul; with much 
about him that we love, he has that about him which we deplore — 
enmity to God — such a one to be called on to contribute to the cause of 
Christ, and does so — how is such an act on his part, (and especially if 
solicited tcT it by men whom he knows to be Christian men,) likely to 
affect his moral nature ? Will he not begin to feel as if he had done 
well? Will he not begin to fancy he is not far from the kingdom of 
God? Will he not be prone to think that* by such acts he is laying up 
for himself treasures in heaven,” and that such deeds will go far to 
nullify the award which he knows stands on record against all who love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Having thus attempied to show that the prevailing mode of raising 
money for the cause of Christ is wrong^ it becomes necessary, to state to 
what extent that mode ought to be modified or abandoned, and what 
may be expected as the results of a more scriptural mode of attaining 
the requisite funds. I would propose, that the collecting plate at the 
doors of our places of worship should no longer he used ; that the system 
of seat letting he utteAy abandoned ; that all canvassing^ hy appointed 
collectors^* of the members of congregations for contributions to religious 
objects should he given up ; that all door~collections at public meetings 
shall he discontinued^ and^ that all appeals from the platform and other^ 
wise^ to the public, as such, for such purposes should cease. No doubt 
these will appear very startling innovations, and will rouse a multitude 
of objections, the chief of which will perhaps be, that such a course of 
action would cause a very great defalcation in the supplies necessary for 
the accomplishment of the great work of the spread of Christ's kingdom 
on the earth. Now this objection is of a two-fold character: it supposes, 
a great falling off in the amount whi^ would be raised ; and further, 
that such s^n amount at lec{st as we have hitherto had, is absolutely 
neHoessarp for the work. Now we reply to the first view of this oldection : 
it remains to be provecT that such a result is likely to arise irom an 
abandonment of the present practice. On the contrary, we are entitled to 
asstimjB that a more scriptural mode would ultimately produce more 
powei^ul resnlts. I say ultimately, because at first, it is likely enough 
there might be a falling off. For what is the proposition? nothing but 

* e. That is persons not members of the church, or respecting whom we are not 
convinced that they are real Christians. 
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this, that the people of God be made to know and oonscientionsly con- 
eider the great and solemn duty which devolves on them, and ibem cilone^ 
to provide the means fpr Christ’s work— deeply to ponder their obliga- 
tions to redeeming grace, the relation in which they stand to the world, 
and to feel and act under the influence of that heart-stirring appeal of 
the apostle, Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though 
he was rich, for ^our sakes became poor, that ye through his poverty mi^t 
be rich.*’ And if such motives were kept before the minds of God’s people, 
and they ever remembering that the world is not, and cannot be called 
on to engage in this work — would there not be a more copious out- 
pouring of the silver and gold of the rich, and a more generous self- 
denial exercised on the part even of the poor disciples of our Lord, as 
would beyond all question produce, if not an amount equal to the present^ 
at least an amount equal to the work which God designs at any given 
time to be done. And in regard to the second view of this objection, 
that an amount, at least equal -to what has been hitherto produced, is 
necessary for the work. We think in this there may be much mistake. 
Wo have been so long accustomed to consider the parade of a large 
revenue as essential to success, that we have lost sight of the great truth : 
“ It is not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord.” 
Now is it not possible, or rather is it not too true, that in all the eflforts 
made for the last half cenj^ury,«we have been relying too much on means 
such as these to accomplish Gods work, and hence straining every 
nerve ki that direction to obtain large subscriptions and collections, and 
rejoicing in them, whilst all the time, prayer for God’s blessing and the 
outpouring of his Spirit has been wofully restrained ; our meetings for 
prayer by the paucity of attendance, abundantly showing, that the 
people of God have not yet been deeply impressed that h^e lay their 
strength, that in this direction they might be sure of realising God’s 
blessing. The people of God have shown in this respect a great 
want of faith in His promises, and have cherishqd confidence in their 
own devices and modes of accomplishing this work. If this be true, 
it may be, that it is not so much that money is wanted, but that 
unhesitating faith and believing prayer* is wanted, and that where there 
may bo very little of the former, and much of the latter, God will 
appear to bless and make it evident to all, that the restoration of the 
world is his own special work^ in answer to the faithful and earnest 
cries of his own people. 

Now, it may be of importance to state shortly how such a change as 
advocated would prove beneficial both to the church and the world. 

First, to the church. — Let look at the new aspect which the cause 
of Christ would '"assqme in the esflmation of God s peo^e. The cause 
would be felt as emphatically in their hands^ entrusted to them as^the 
saved of the Lord ; they would be made to feel that this is too sacred a 
cause to be touched by the men of the world ; ‘they would repudiate 
such a connexion in this holy work ; they would bestir themselves to 
the mighty work, under the deep and solemn conviction that God 
demanded a faithful discharge of duty ; they would fejl that as sl portion 
of pecuniary power on which th^ had hitherto been accustomed to rely, 
was, in obedience to the impli^ will of God, no longer solicited, they 
would be cast back on their resources as the church of the living God, and 
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as He in whom their strength lay had demanded the sacrifice, they would 
be the more importunate in prayer that God would take of his own, 
pour out abundantly of bis Spirit in connexion with the feeble means 
which they could provide, and thus take unto himself the glory of 
accomplishing his own work, and saving a ruined world. Let us just 
suppose such a spirit to pervade the church of Christ, the living disciples 
of Christ — would there not then be such an amount of self-denial and 
sacrifice of worldly good for the promotion of God’s glory, as would far 
surpass all we have yet seen from the people of God ? And would 
there not be such an amount and energy of believing prayer as would 
ensure the outpouring of the blessing which God delights to bestow, and 
which he has pledged himself to bestow in answer to such prayer ? 

Again : such a change as advocated would prove beneficial to tJw world. 
What a fearful amount of formality and profession now prevails, and 
one of the most powerful elements in producing this state of things, we 
hesitate not to afiirm, is the prevailing practice which we now condemn. 
Let the man of the world know, that however estimable be may be in 
the sight of man, however irreproachable a character, and however 
much beloved, still, if not at peace with God, if not one who has 
received Christ, he cannot have any part in this glorious work, at least, 
cannot be solicited to it ; and he will be aroused to think seriously, his 
heart will be touched, his conscience wiH be startled from its slumber 
of death; he will feel himself stripped of much of his self-righteousness; 
the veil of delusion will be destroyed, and, by God’s blessing, he may 
be led to see his true state as an enemy to God, and an heir of wrath. 
By such a course, also, the world will be led to look more closely into 
the work which God’s people are enabled to accomplish. They will 
see the church, composed of such as are not “ rich in this world,” striving 
earnestly, and sacrificing cheerfully to accomplish a work which is not 
to promote their own wordly interest, but, on the contrary, a work 
demanding of them ^ sacrifice of wordly good; they will see a power 
in operation which, to worldly eyes, is quite inadequate to accomplish 
the proposed end, the renovation of the world ; they will see an earnest 
striving by prayer and supplication for God to appear and prosper his 
own work ; and they will see, in connexion with such efforts of duty and 
prayer, the work going on, men brought to consideration, sinners saved, 
glory to God on earth, and the moral desert blooming as the rose. 

Let the people of God seriously ponder this subject, let them resolve 
in the strength of God’s grace to take the more excellent way of 
accomplishing his work. Let them resolve to solicit no instrumentality 
which he does not approve, and bo satiated to use only that which has 
evidently the stamp of heaven’s seal, assured that this will be true 
wisdom, and in so doing.put an end for ever to one of the subtlest 
devices of Satan, which has been so long in operation, thwarting and 
defeating the great work of the restoration of a fallen world to the favour 
and image of God. , 
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EPISTLES OF CHRIST— A WORD IN SEASON .TO 
PROFESSING CHRISMANS. 

The life of a Christian is an argument of the truth of Christianity. 
The world is full of books proving that religion is true, but who reaas 
them ? We can pile demonstration on demonstration, but they are cold 
abstractions, and all will be nullified in their practical effects by one 
remark of the infidel : “ See how your Christians live. See them just 
as gay as 1 wish to be. See them as thoughtless as I desire to be — as 
fond of the world, as greedy of gain, as ambitious, as sumptuous in their 
style of dress and living, as I desire to be. See them do as little for the 
conversion of sinners and the spread of the gospel as 1 do/’ Such a 
religion, with all your demonstrations, is worth little. But there is an 
argument which infidelity must feel, and before which guilt will 
tremble. When Christianity reforms the sinner, silences the profane, 
reclaims the drunkard, the gay, and the worldly, the argument of such 
a life will bo felt when tomes of cold demonstration lie forgotten on the 
shelves. But what is this argument ? It is this : Christianity 
CHANGES THE MAN. The change is seen in all his life, lie is not simply 
a professor of religion, l^iat is no change. It is not that he is pm- 
odically religious, like the return of a quartan ague ; or prudentially 
religious^ at distant intervals. You know where to find him. He is 
uniform, steady like the light of a morning unbroken by mists, or the 
beams of a noonday unobscured by clouds and tempests. 

The world understand what religion is. They know that it is 
more than a name, a bugbear, or a shadow. And hence they scoff at 
professors, and deride pretences of piety. The only way to silence the 
world is BY YOUR LIFE. Argument will not do it ; but a life of religion 
ivill. It will do more ; it will not only silence^ it will subdue — it will 
not merely close the mouth, it will find its way to ijie heart. The world 
know that the conduct of Christ was different from that of other men. 
They understand that when professed Christians do not live like him, 
they are not Christians. • 

There is nothing so well fitted to convert men as a Christian life. God 
blesses such a life ; he follows it with the influence of his grace. See a 
Christian self-denied. See him abandon every thing which is not Chris- 
tian^ lay aside the emblems of pride, of gaiety, o/ luxury. See him 
unambitious of honours, the friend of the poor, and of the widow. See 
him live in an atmosphere of prayer ; breathe forth the aspirations of 
devotion ; turn aside from the»^lluj'ements of tho world. See him lay 
himself and all he has on the altars of God ; the patron of those great 
designs that look to the conversion of all mankind. See the iron bSiRds 
which fetter other men fall around him ; the ice of selfishness and avarice 
dissolve ; great wealth, freely given ; and that wliich calls forth all the 
energies of the men of this world — that for which they live, see it all 
yield in his heart and life to the influence of some mightier principle. 
See the gospel in his soul have such an ascendancy tljat it humbles his 
pride, subdues his feelings, unclenches his hand from gold and oflice, and 
niakes him a large and liberal belliefactor of mankind. Who doubts that 
Howard was under the influence of some such principle? Who doubts 
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it of Wilberforce? of Martjn? of Edwards? Seethe gospel shed its 
peace in affliction, restrain passion, sustain the sinking soul, and bear it 
up in the agonies of death. Who doubts that there is something in 
religion then ? No man doubts it ; and no man doubts that where none 
of these things exist there is nothing in his religion. It is name, empti- 
ness, vanity, imposition that deceives no one ; profession that no one 
mistakes ; pretension that never beguiles ; a cloak that conceals nothing ; 
an assumption which every man understands, and which every man, and 
which God despises and abhors; p 


THE CHAPTER OF THE POETS. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. 

* « « * iK 

* * 41 ]|i * )!• 

m IH 41 « 

When shall the Lord in gloiy come, 

And bid the fires of discord cease, 

While o*er His church — one glorious dome, 
Effulgent beams the orb of peace. 

No sounds within the tenrfple rise. 

But praise high swelling to the sides ! 

That day appears, the bright’ning east. 
Foretells the gloiy^ hastening on, 

When Christians at one hallowed feast 
Shall sit— all strife and en\y gone — 

Shall, gathering round the sacred tree. 

Look, blessed Lord, alone to thee. 

As streams that down the mountain side 
Gnrgling by mazy tracks descend, 
Through devious wanderings, far and wide. 
At last, in one wide ocean blend, — 

So saints, long severed, union sweet. 

In love’s capacious bosom meet. 

Heart meeting heart, illustrious band I 
Love gushing forth, a copious stream ; 
Heaven throwing forth its light beyond, . 

Aijd strife and party but a dream 
Of bygone ages, chased away 
Like clouds before the rising day. 

Oh, ’twas a glad’ning sight of old. 

When Israd's tribes thc4 pathways trod. 
Their ancient festival to bold. 

And thronged in troops the hill of God ; — 
One vast^scmbly, there to raise 
On€| choral anthem to His praise. 

’Twill be a glorious sight, when saints 
Thus meet on Zion’s sacred hill. 

And bursting through all old restraints. 

That cast, so long, their dead’ning chill — 
Purged and refined from party dross. 

Gaze “ eye to eye” upop the cross. 
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Here saints inhale ethereal fire, 

And nerve each soul to onward speed ; 
To lar^r, broader aims, aspire — 

With holier zeal their bosom# feed ; 
Here ^asp the world in faith and love, 
And bind it to the throne above. 

i|> * HI * « « 

Haste with the torch of love divine — 
Spread far and wide the heavenly flame, 
Till sects and parties all combine, 

One in affection, one iif aim ; 

And the world wondering, gaze to see 
Thy saints, blest Saviour, one in Thee. 


* 

« iH 

4> m 
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* * 

* * 

* * 

XI Xi 
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LINES ON TH5 DEATH OF H. B., AN INFANT. 

Thou beauteous bud of being I thrice happy was the day 
That ushered thee to mortal life, we thought not that thy stay 
Would prove thus brief ; ah, no, we hoped for years of joy to come. 
Unmindful that from heaven thou earnest, and heaven was still thy homo. 

We saw thee, lovely blossom I ope thy charms to all around ; 

We gazed upon thee with delight, for joy with thee was found ; 

We saw thy sweet attractive ways— thy gentle smiling face, 

And, happy in thy infant love, dreamed not of sorrow’s trace. 

But while thy mother fondly pressed thee in her arms of love, 

Thy Maker’s mandate bade thee seek thy home in climes above ; 

And all the arts that love devised, could not avail to save. 

For heaven’s all-sovereign will ordained for thee an*early grave. 

But say, is now this drcaiy grave thy future dwelling place ? 

No, for Jehovah bids thee stand on high, before his face ; 

And now a harp-angelic thou shalt tu% to Jesus’ praise, 

And join the choirs seraphic, in their new and heaven-bom lays. 

Thy home-etemal is the skies, those regions fair and bright, 

AVhere bliss shall ne’er o’ersh^owed be with sorrow’s chilly blight ; 

And quickly wert thou wafted^ o’er this life’s tempestuous sea, 

And landed on the peaceful shore of blest eternity ! 

EniNDUEGn, 1845. M. B. 


MYSTEMES. 

Thebe are the clouds wherefrom the Almighty hand 
Openeth its loving light t<A satisfy • 

The longing of all creatures ; and they serve. 

Like our surrounding air, to make a twilight. 

Lest day, too sudden, blind us. As on flowers 
The blended hues are lovelier far because ^ 
We see no line where each begins and ends. 

So is it best that God’s york and that man’s 
Should seem to intermingle. As at sea, * 
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The sky meets ocean at sight's utmost verge, 

And both seem one, so can we never trace 
On our heaven-shadowed souls what thoughts are ours, 

And what the Spirit prompts. The sea is strong — 

That silver shield earth beareth on her breast, 

Tet takes it what device the heavens shall choose — 

In cloud-time dark, in sunshine burnisht bright ; 

The sea is strong— and yet the far-oiF moon 
Doth with her beamy reins hold in or loose 
Each white-maned tide that leaps upon the sands ; 

And thus the highest jnajesty of man 
Hath movement but in God — flight but from him. 

As rest the rain-drops on the forest leaves. 

So we on some frail trust, until that wind 
Which bloweth where it listeth, makes us fall 
All trembling to the earth — from whence alone, 

When lost wc seem, our heavenly gain can grow. 

Our Avill hath kingdom large, for God foreknows. 

But his foreknowing sways not our volition, 

^ Else would man cease to* be responsible. 

Oh, will, quite free ! oh, sovereignty supreme ! 

Opposite sides of truth’s great pyramid, — 

(Which we believe all one and all divine,) 

We know they meet in some high point of glory ; 

But that point enters heaven, far past our sight, — 

Past angels’ sight perhaps, and hiddefl deep 
In the divine and hushed, Immutable. 

Thither we gaze not with the optic glass 
Of curious met.aphysics or vaiu pride ; 

Rather let each, as 'w e are gathered here 
About its earthly and beclouded base, 

With downcast eyes, on these foundation stones 
Inscribe to God his several song of praise. 

R. A. Vaughan. 

THE STREAM OF DEATH. 

There is a stream, whose narrow tide 
The known and unknown worlds divide, 

Where all must go. 

- Its waveless waters, dark and deep. 

In solemn silence jen ward sweep, ; 

And moanless flow. 

I saw, where near that dreary flood, 

A smiling infant prattling stood, 

'Whose hour was come. 

Untaught of ill, it neared the tide, 

Sank, as to cradled rest, and died. 

Like going hom^e. 

Followed, with languid stepf anon, 

A youth diseased, and ^ale, and wan, 

And there alone 

He gazed dpon the leaden stream, 

And feared to plunge, — I heard a scream. 

Ana ht was gone. 

The next, a form in manhood’s strength, 

Came bustling on, till there, at len^h, 

^ He saw life’s bound. 

He shrunk, and raised the bitter prayer : 

Too late ! his shriek of w[ld despair 
• The waters drown. 
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Next stood upon that surgeless shore, 

A being bowed with many a score 
Of toilsome years. 

Earth-bound and sad, he left the ^nk — 

Back turned his dimming eye, and sank, 
Ahl full of years. 

How bitter must thy waters be, oh, death ; 

How hard a thing, ah, mel 
It is to die. 

I mused, when to that stream again 

Another child of mortal man 

With smiles drew nigh. 

Tis the last pang,” he calmly said; 

“ To me, oh, dcatli, thou hast no dread, — 
Saviour, I come ; 

Spread but thine arms on yonder shore 

I see — ye waters bear me o’er — 

There is my home !” 


FAITH. 

OrrsPEiNG of heavenly truth! whose light 
Makes present, post, and future, bright, 

And gilds the dreary tomb ; 
Till all our earthly journey o’er — 

We roach Immanuel’s radiant shore, 

Our devious course illume ! 

Dwelling with thee, the Patriarch band. 
Whose names in bright memorial stand, 

On Heaven’s eternal page — 
Pursued their path with holy aim ; 

While Faith preserved devotion’s flame, 
From youth to hoary age. 

Filled with thy light, prophetic seers 
Gazed through the mists of many years,. 
And spoke of bliss to be. 
And with enraptured souls beheld, 

The darkness of a world dispelled 
In gospel Jhbilec ! 

Light of the soul ! when sorrow flings 
Jts gloomy shade o’er earthly things. 

Thy radiance bids us trace 
A God of wisdom tnronod above. 

Directing all in boundless love, 

Sustaining all in grace ! 

Strength of the '\%eak 1 thy sacred power. 

In trials or temptAtiois^s hour. 

Imparts celestial might : 

By thee, the warrior saint can wieid 
The Spirit’s sword — thy sevenfold shield — 
And triumph in the flgflt ! 

Oft has thine influence, gift divine ! 

Made stake or scaffold as a shrine, 

All redolent of praise 1 

Lo 1 at the pile the martyr stands, * 

Yet heavenward lifts his eyes and hands, 
Bejoicing m the blaze ! 
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No narrow sphere is by thee : 

Like God’s own sunshine, thou art free 

To hovel, palace, throne ; 
Treasured ^y monarchSt thou hast dwelt ; 

And lowliest men with thee have felt 

Far more than crowns their own ! 

How sweet to trace o’er nature’s wild, 

Luxuriant, itagrant, undefilod, 

Thy flower of heavenly birth ; 
And taught by thee, how sweet to know. 

That he who bids such beauty glow. 

Can make it All the earth! 


Haddington. 


Yes ! in the realms of distant time 
O’er every shore, in every clime, 

Thy influence shall prevail. 
And in the sacred courts above 
Faith still shall reign with Hope and Love, 
When time itself shall fail ! 


Mat, 


T. D. T 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE REV. JOHN CAMPBELL, 
OF KINGSLAND, 

No. III. — CaPPTAL Pui^ISHMENTS, <fec. 

“London, 31s< March^ 1836. 

^‘My Bear Sir,— O n going into my vestry the other Sabbath 
morning I found a parcel lying upon the table, which I put into my 
pocket to open it when I should get homo. I found it was from you; 
but whether brought by the young person to whom you had entrusted it, 
I know not. If it was, I am sorry he did not come in with it himself. 
I found in the parcel two letters from you, a Glasgow Society report, 
containing some able speeches, <kc. 

You have my promissory note, that I sliould fine myself six letters 
to you, as my composition lov being silent thirty years, and that these 
six letters would be one for every five years silence. I considered 
myself discharged from the debt by the last letter I sent as[^the sixth ; 
but you tell me I have only sent five letters. 

" Perhaps you have forgot that you tpld me that some friend had stolen 
my first letter. You may tell that friend, that I read the indictment of 
a person at Dumfries, tried by the circuit for his life, many years ago, 
for house-breaking ; there was a list of articles stated which he had stolen. 
I shall never forget one of them, wjiich was, Bunyans grace abounding 
to the chief of sinners I I think he was hung. But these legal murders 
.were thought nothing o£ in that barbarous age; look at any London 
map.zhie published fprty or fifty years ago, and you will find after every 
Old Bailey session, which happened every six weeks, from eight to 
fourteen persons bung together, many of them for what is now called a 
petty theft. Did not these eportings with death contribute largely to 
our national jrailt? When we approach Glasgow, wo generally see an 
immense cloud of smoke hanging over the city, now that smoke did not 
come outnf one chimney, but every chimney contributed its quota, which 
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helped to form the great mass oj^ cloud ; but I have seen from furnace 
chimneys that which contributed as much as whole streets. Just so all 
of us have contributed something to the national guilt, but those public 
murders I compare to furnace diimneyS) for God puts great value on 
human life^ he reserves the numbering of man’s days to himself; see the 
mental misery he allotted to Cain for one murder, and he has seemingly 
done the same all the world over, even to the interior of the African' 
continent: see my African Light, page 93. 1 remember sitting up with 

two young men, in Edinburgh Tolbooth, the night before they were hung ; 
one of them was a Paisley lad. What were they thrust into eternity for, 
think you? for robbing a man of a few shillings, on a Sabbath' evening 
in Nicholson’s-Street. I do not mean to lessen the crime by stating the 
smallness of the sum, for had there been a thousand pounds in the pocket, 
no doubt they would have taken it. What is a thousand pounds compared 
to a man’s life ! Would he sell it for that sum ? No, for the Devil 
truly says, all that a man has he will give for his life, viz., to preserve 
it, — which implies, that had he as much gold as would fill the Glasgow 
cathedral, which, happily, was not pulled down by John Knox’s mob, he 
would freely paft with it all to preserve his life. Even the heathen king 
of New Zealand was surprised at our hanging men for stealing pigs. I 
heard the Rev. Mr. Marten, chaplain at Port Jackson, Botany Bay, 
mention the following circum^a^nce when in London, about thirty years 
ago. He said, that the king came on a visit to the governor of the 
colony, and lived at the governor’s during his stay. Two men were tried 
and condemned to death for the robbery, viz., of stealing jpigs. They 
got a petition drawn up to have their lives spared, which was committed 
to the New Zealand king to present to the governor, which he put 
into his breast. The governor knew of this, but took no notice of it, 
because desirous to see how the king would manage the business. At two 
or three meals he put his hand to his bosom, evidently to draw out the 
petition, saying, Governor no kill two men for stealing pigs ! no, no, 
pigs ! beasts that you eat, (here he imitated a person voraciously chewing 
fiesh,) and swallow, and in a few minutes all is out of sight. No, no, 
you must not kill two men for eating, pigs! The men in consequence 
were not hung at Port Jackson, but were sent off to Norfolk Island, and 
might be hung there ; but Mr. Marsden did not know, as he sailed on a 
visit to Englaifd a few«days after. I have just been thinking of the four 
lives of Jesus Christ, by Matthew, The same facts are differently 
related by each, yet substantially the same. Were 1 to send you tlie 
above anecdote six months hence, I am certain I should net do it exactly 
in the same words, yet it woyld be substantially the same. I like the 
view of this heathen New Zealander better than those o^the compilers of 
our bloody laws, the violation of which is punished by the infliction of 
death : though the knout is next door to it, b*ut is no^ inflicted in order 'to 
kill the culprit ; if he died in consequence of thib terrific punishment, 1 
suppose the verdict of our English coroner s jury would be , — Died of a 
l^^eemted haeh ! 

must say, however, in favour of the present generation, that 
comparatively few are hanged now, our criminal code having undergone 
great alterations. And as a kind of apology for our forefathers, 1 must 
remind you that they had no Botany Bay to send their criminals to, 
New Series. — Vol. VI. O 
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wherefore they did Dot know what iS make of men and women whose 
lives endangered the peace and property of the country ; this led them 
to judge It safest .to send ^em to the invisible world from whence none 
returned. But you say they sent them to Virginia before we stole 
Botany Bay from its native possessors. I know that, but we did not 
possess that further back than the days of our virgin Queen Elizabeth, 
after whom it received the name of Virginia, and was chiefly peopled by 
our rogues and vagabonds. I think 1 see you attending an anti-slavery 
meeting in Virginia, and smiling to hear one of their slave dealers 
despising the black descendants of Africa, and boasting of his descent 
from his white ancestors, and of the nobleness of the blood that run in 
his veins. I hear you saying to the speaker: ^Be quiet upon that 
subject, sir, or 1 will tell the truth, sir. Being unread in English history, 
and the story of their ancestry being of course a subject asleep in that 
State, he haid never heard it mentioned in their table talk, he, therefore, 
said to you, out with it, sir, I am not afraid of the consequences. You 
reply ; As to the blacks, their descent is honourable compared to yours, 
(hear, hear !) they descend from men and women charged with no crime, 
but were dragged from their homes, families, and friends, by British and 
American white land pirates. (Hear, hear!) As for you white 
Virginians, your ancestors were the scum of England, whom England 
was glad to get rid of, by banishing then\ to this land where we are now 
assembled. (Hear, hear !) But if you relinquish all connection with 
slavery, repent of your oppressions, and obtain forgiveness of God, and' 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, 1 shall take you by the hand as 
freely and affectionately as if you had descended from Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ; it is not with me of any importance what a man's forefathers 
were two or three hundred years ago, but my question is, what is the 
man himself now ? Is he a Christian, and conforming himself now to the 
precepts of Jesus Christ ? I would give such a man the right hand of 
fellowship, whether black or white, or descended from rogues or 
righteous men.’ 

“ By the bye, I saw in one of your voluntary speeches, that a Mr. 
Buchanan of the Tron Church l^d said, that you Glasgow people were 
thick-headed, which offended you ; now had this been addressed to a 
meeting of Hottentots of the past age, they would have received it as a 
oompliment, for then they fought with clubs, consequently the thickest 
skull stood longest out. The clfief of a Kraal whom 1 knew, was called 
Dick Kop, or Thick Skull, which was an honourable name in his 
estimation. 1 brought a son of his with me to England, who lived with 
me about four years, and died of a liver complaint — was a flne boy. It 
is a remarkable fact that a person c6ming from a hot to a cold climate 
is afiecte<^ in the same way as a person passing from a cold to a hot, 
Yia.*, likely to be attacked m his liver. Is this a providential hint that 
tnen should not migrate ? There is another disease that many of our 
«oantrymen abroad are liable to, viz., a home sicknes*s, or longing for 
home, whieb often produces another disease, which the scriptures ce.lls — 

^ Will he rich,* or hasten to be rich, which drowns men in destruction 
Md perdition, 1 Tim. vi. 9. When I was a boy, buying apples, after get- 
ting the proper number, 1 woOld say, C!ocne, give me one in to the mends ! 
I tboqgbt I bad given the six promised letters, but like me you may say, 
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Come, give me yin fai to the mendi^ after all 1 take it as friendship, there* 
fore I say — Hae, there it is ! you may call it hod^ podge, but ypu cannot 
call it too short, for I have only room to adyi, love to Mrs. , Mrs. 
, &c., and to assure you that I am, yours truly, 

John Campbell.’* 

No.’ IV, — A Speculation for Railway Times. 

London, 23d Apd, 1836. 

My Dear Sir, — You really deserve to be called a man of letters t 
for you no sooner receive one than you tell me you look for another. 

1 smiled, when in yours of f'ebruary 23d, I read, ‘ 1 have now 
received five of your letters, the sixth is looked for, after which you will 
perhaps think of answering mine.* Since you are so fond of letters, 1 
think 1 could sell you, very cheap, more than 100 unanswered letters, 
which 1 have not burnt, nor have I had yet time, or rather taste, to answer 
them. This reminds me of one of my Africans, a black man, who came to 
London with his master from the West Indies. He was sent daily to 
the post office for his master's letters, which, befng from abroad, were 
dear; seeing other people getting larger letters than his for half the 
money, he considered hi^ master cheated ; of course he thought he was 
justified in running off with a handful of the first letters he could lay 
hold of, and brought them to his master, who asked where he had stolen 
them ? He said, Master, they cheat you every day, they give some for 
sixpence to people, three times as big as what you give three shillings for. 
How little knowledge that man had of the nature of a letter ! Your 
Dr. Chalmers once said, ^ one of the sublimest sights that could be seen 
was the savage of the wood sitting learning his letters.’ One of the 
most sublime sights I ever saw, was a Hottentot sitting on the grass, 
opening and reading a letter he had just received. A few years before 
that time, that Hottentot knew as little of the nature of a letter as you 
know of the mode of travelling in tho moon. *See what a variety of 
modes even in our small planet : a child creeps, men walk on two legs, 
some of these on four foreign legs, viz.« on horseback ; others by means of 
sixteen legs, viz., in a mail coach ; others by light air, viz., hanging to a 
balloon ; others by steam, others by ships. If you descend to inferior 
animals, the variety is endless ; look at the worm and snail modes ; at the 
multipedes and millepedes ; lodk at the variety of jumping travellers, as 
grasshoppers, fleas, Look at the speed of the last animal, 
the flea; in the twinkling of an eye it can jump a thousand times its own 
length ; could you do that, at one jump you would go from the one end 
of Nile-Street to the other, and What is more, yon would jump to London 
in an hour, and, while on the road, you were to be invited to {ake a lift in 
a mail coach, or a rail -road steamer, I think I see you shake your "head, 
smile at their folly, and say, No, no! I have ilo time to move in such 
snail vehicles ! I think I meet you in the middle of Cheapside; I ask 
when you left Glasgow ? you look up to Bow church dial, and say, If that 
clock be right, I left Qla^ow about forty-five minutes and a mdf ago. 
When do you return ? Way, I promised to Mrs. M‘~ to be back in g<^ 
time to dinner, which I can easily be, for I have only a small insurance 
concern to settle. Children would hardly believe me were I to tell them 
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thateverj day I travel much farther and faster than Mr. did, without 

crossing ipy own door, for by to-morrow at this time, my house and self 
diall have moved 24,000 miles. The most wonderful method of travelling 
I ever witnessed was at Brighton about five-and- twenty years ago. A 
fisherman brought two animals in a bottle of water, which had been 
brought up by their nets from the bottom of the sea. They were exactly 
the shape of my thumb, and had what resembled two smoking chimneys 
proceeding rapidly from their bn^ks. As they had neither feet, wings, 
nor fins, they had no other means of propelling themselves forward but 
by the rushing of this air from their backs. The ancient Christians had 
this saying, ‘ God is most seen in little things* I can say that I wondered 
more at God's wisdom and power while looking to this littlo creature 
than ever I did while gazing at an elephant or giraffe. Now, my friend, 
we have noticed various modes of moving among animals, and we have 
seen and heard of various others. Now, sit pensive for seven hours or 
years, and try to invent a creature with powers of motion, of which you 
had never heard or seen. Were I to call at the end of those hours or 
years, I should find ypu dumb, shaking your head, but at length saying. 
It won't do, I cannot get my mind abstracted from modes of moving 
that I already know, from the works of God. I'm like the mechanic 
who was inventing a machine to perform some work, but he needed some 
lever, wheel, or pulley, but whore to place it, in order to complete the 
apparatus, any of these he could not discover. Happening to state the 
matter to his doctor, it*by and b^ struck him that the apparatus that 
enables a man to force upwards with such power his lower jaw, was' the 
very thing the mechanic wanted ; he took him to his house, showed him 
a preserved skeleton, or body, explained the uses of the cords he saw con-* 
nected with the jaw bone, which discovered the very thing that he wanted 
to complete his machine. Then, do I understand that you acknowledge 
yourself unable to invent an animal possessing a novel method of moving 
forward ? you say, Ycjp, I give in. Then, with holy awe and reverence, 
muse on the infinite inventiveness of the divine mind, and the power 
that produces what is invented. No doubt God could, every minute 
throughout eternity, creata as varied and wonderful a world as this; 
there are no limits to infinity. I remember that almost every fifty miles 
I travelled up Africa, I got into a region of new flowers, ^hrubs, he. I 
often tried to conceive the likeness of the next new flowers I should 
meet, but I could not, without merely mixing up parts of flowers I had 
already seen. When I came to a new flower, and observed the simplicity 
of its construction, 1 wondered 1 had not conceived of such a flower 
before. To be able to call this God, ouy' God^ infinitely surpasses, in 
^yalue, millions oi: mountains of gold an'd silver! 1 am such an unworthy 
creature that 1 have often hesitated to do so, and said, God be merciful to 
me B sinner. These steel pens that I write with steal a deal of my time, 
they write so small that it takes double matter to fill a sheet. The 
coining of sovereigns as well as the inventing of steel pens has innocently 
done harm. Persons who were accustomed to subscribe to societies, &c. 
•gnineas and half-gi^ineas, now content themselves with giving sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, whereby the societies lose five per cent. The sun, 
indeed, is the innocent occasion of intdise cold, of ice, and snow, by 
which many perish every winter. The sun having six months work 
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annually to perforin to the nations of the eonthem hemisphere, leaves 
oars, which causes winter. This, 1 think, explains Godrs hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart, not by a direct act, but by leaving it to itself. • If there 
was no heat communicated from the sun, the natural state of water would 
be bard ice, the heat changes it into a liquid. As the sun of righteous- 
ness does not send a ray of light into hell, 1 suppose all hearts are 
equally hard there, equally unfeeling, equally indisposed to repentance, 
or to love God. 

“ You say, if I know any who have money to spare, tell them to send 
it to your Orphan Institution. When trade is brisk in manufacturing 
towns, they say in London, that such towns are the best places for getting 
money. I’ll give you a proof of it. When I was red hot from Africa, 
after my lost visit to it, I went down to the north of England to preach 
a few sermons for the missionary society; I slept a night by the way 
in a large manufacturing town where trade prospered ; they said if 1 
should stop a night there on my return, and give them an African sermon, 
they assured me I should have a good collection. I engaged to do so. 
On my return I was only three hours in the town, viz., from six to nine 
in the evening, and carried off £120 of collection, though a week-day 
sermon 1 

Is there any thing encjianting in the letters you send me, for I cannot 
get done with an answer if once I begin ; there seems no getting to the 
end of this thirty years* debf. A little boy came to bo a weaver in 
Edinburgh — he got a web put into the loom for him — ^he hastened to get 
to the end of it, in expectation of having time to play ; but he had no 
sooner finished it, than his master put in another; the master did the 
same at the end of the second web; next morning he packed up his little 
bundle, ran home to his mother, to whom he said. Mother, there is no 
end of yon work, for I have no sooner finished one web than they put 
in another ! Thus you deal with me, yet, I am, yours truly, 

John Campbell.” 


“ MY SOUL FOLLOW^'ETH HARD AFTER THEE.”^ 
Psalm Ixiii. 8. 

• 

It is evident that David ardently desired nearness to God, and the 
enjoyment of his presence. When God hid his face from him, then- 
he was troubled. “ How long wilt thou hide thy face from me I O 
when wilt thou come unto metP He expresses his ardour by one of the 
strongest cravings of our nature. My soul thirsteth f8r God, for the 
living God : when shall 1 come and appear l^efore him ? O Lord, Aon 
art ray God, early will I seek thee ; my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is. My heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God.” And in the words of my 
text — My soul followeth hard after thee.” In this exercise he is not 

* Part of a discourse by the late Mr. Morrison of Duncanston, whose decease 
"as announced in our last, and of wl^se life and character our rea[ders may expect 
a sketch in the June number. 
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singular. Job exclaims, O that I knew where I might find him, that 
I might come to his seat.” So it is with all the children of God when 
rightly exercised — they desire the enjoyment of him, and follow hard 
after him. “ The desirtf of our soul is to thy name, and to the 
remembrance of thee. With my soul have I desired thee in the night; 
with my spirit within me will I seek thee early.” Let us inquire,— 

1. What is implied in following hard after God ? Before entering 
on this. I may remark, that there is either a following after him, or a 
departing from him. There is no standing still. All his children, 
unless they are in a state of backsliding, are following after God. They 
have turned unto him from idols to serve the living and true God. They 
have come out from the world and its polluting pleasures. They have 
remembered and turned unto the Lord. Behold we come unto thee, 
for thou art the Lord our God.” All others lightly esteem him, forsake 
him, and spurn his gracious entreaties to return. How awful to view 
the vast multitude, on their walking downwards to destruction ! To 
them in vain is the call, Incline your ear, and come unto me ; hear, 
and your soul shall live!” But a remnant have heard and obeyed. 
And these follow hard after |^im. In this it is implied, — 

1. That they know Him. “ I will give them a heart to know mo 
that I am the Lord, for they shall return unto me with their whole 
heart.” He has commanded the light to shine into their minds to give 
them the knowledge of the glory of Godwin the face of Jesus. It is an 
experimental knowledge. They have tasted that he is good-^that he 
is gracious. David had seen his power and his glory, and experienced 
his loving-kindness. Hence to excite men to follow God, he calls Upon 
them to taste and see that God is good. He knew the effect of this 
upon himself. If we taste this new wine, we shall no longer desire the 
old — the pleasures of sin — the vanities of the world. He is gracious to 
beginners — ^frequently giving them to taste of his love, and to be filled 
with gladness, in order to draw the desire of their soul after him. I 
need not tell you that he also gives them a new nature. They are 
partakers of a divine nature. Without this, they could never relish the 
enjoyment of him. It is implied,— 

2. That they have faith if? Him. They who come to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him. They not only believe that he is, but that he m — the fountain 
of living waters — that with him is the, fountain of life — that his name 
alone is excellent. They believe that he is all that his word represents 

■ him to be — God all-sufficient for them — that he will be to them, and 
do for them, all that ho has promised — that he is good to the soul that 
seeketh him. , Oh, the unspeakably importance of faith, which gives 
evidence to the soul of the truth of all that God has revealed of himself ! 
“ Faith is the evidence of « things not seen.” God is not seen, yet they 
who have faith are s^id to endure, as seeing God who is invisible. But 
tb^ who have an evil heart of unbelief, depart from the living God, 
It is they only who believe that follow hard after him. To follow hard 
after God implies, — 

3. That theychave faith in the Redeemer. Without him there 
is no access to God. In their following him Christ is the leader. “ He 
suffered for sin, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us t6 God,” 
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— ^from apostacy^from the service of sin — ^from this evil world. He 
turns from darkness to light ; from the power of Satan unto God. This 
great shepherd leads up his flock from this wilderness to God* In his 
love, and in his pity, he redeemed them to Gi>d by his blood. In every 
age he bears and carries them. By him alone they come to God. I 
am the way — no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” All the 
intercourse of the Old Testamen# saints with God was through the 
sacrifices typical of the great sacrifice of the Son of God. So those who 
now are following hard after God, are following the Lamb who was slain 
whithersoever he goeth. 

4. THirir THEY ENJOY THE INDWELLING OP THE HOLY SPIRIT. All 
David’s longing, thirsting, and following after Ood were efiects of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in his soul. Hence his prayer — “ Take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me.” He knew that if this was the case, his soul 
would go back from God with a perpetual backsliding. It is he that 
excites desires after God and maintains them. He gives them to taste 
that God is gracious. He sheds abroad the love of God in the heart. 
He enables them to cry, Abba, Father. As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” And they who walk in the 
Spirit, or are led by the Spirit, shall not fulfil the lusts or desires of the 
flesh. The desires of su^ are after God. 

5. That they are given to prayer. “ O send out thy light and 
tby truth ; let them lead md, and bring me unto thy holy hill, and to 
tliy tabernacles. Then will I go to the altar of God, unto God, my 
exceeding joy.” It is by prayer that his people follow him. What was 
David doing in all his supplications but following hard after God ? So 
all that follow God, cry, “ Turn us, and we shall be turned. Draw us, 
and we will run after thee.” Prayer is the pouring out of the heart 
before God — in ardent desires after him. 

I need not remind you that those who follow after God converse 
much with his Word. It is there they see what he is — there they 
become acquainted with him. It is by the Word that the remembrance 
of him is kept up. By it faith is strengthened and kept in lively^ 
exercise. Hence they can say, jvith the Psalmist, “ The law of thy 
mouth is better to ns than thousands of gold and silver.” Thy 
statutes,” says he, “ have been my song in the house of my pilgrimage. 
I have remembered thy name in the night, and have kept thy law.” 
Had he forgotten or neglected, his Word, he would not have remembered 
that blessed name, nor followed hard after God. 

They who follow hard after God meditate upon him. “ Thy medi- 
tations of him shall be sweet. 1 will be glad in the Lord ; when 1 
(meditate) remember thee ifponjny bed, and meditate^ upon thee in the 
watches of the night. How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O 
Lord. How great is the sum of them.” These were matters of i^lemn 
meditation — his purposes, and counsels. , 

To follow after God is, in short, to cleave unto him in the way of 
holiness and obedience. To Jeroboam the Lord said, Thou hast not 
been as my servant David, who followed me with all his heart, to do 
that only which was right in mine eyes.” And again, in reference to 
Caleb, he says, ‘‘ But my servant Caleb, because he had another spirit 
with him, (i, e. a spirit of devoted and holy obedience,) and hath followed 
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in^ fully, him will 1 hiiog into the land wheieinto he went.” Let us 
consider, » 

II, Sopfie reasons why his people follow hard after him. 

1 . They have fmmd the emptiness and unfitness of everything beneath 
Ood to give satlsfactim or rest to the soul. David, though surrounded with 
royal pomp and splendour, felt himself, when not enjoying fellowship 
with God, in a dry and thirsty land ^Aere no water was, either to refresh 
or gladden his soul. What made the prodigal, spoken of by our Lord, 
think of returning to his father's house ? We are told that when he 
had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in the land of his'sojourn and 
profligacy, and then he began to be in want. In his extremity he went 
and engaged to feed st^ne. Fain would he have filled his belly with 
the husks which the swine did eat, and no man gave unto him. Then 
it was, when ready to perish, that he remembered his father's house, and 
thought of the plenty that was there ! How many hired servants of 
my father,” said he, have bread and to spare, and I perish with hunger; 
I will arise and go to my father.” Thus it is when men feel that they 
cannot subsist at a distance from God, but must, if they remain in that 
state, perish, that they begin to follow hard after God. Hence, 1 
remark, 

2. They foresee the certain, extreme, and eternal ruin of all who are 
far from Ood. Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is none 
upon earth that 1 desire beside thee. MJr flesh and my heart faileth, 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever. For lo, 
they that are Jar from thee shall perish : thou hast destroyed all them 
that go a whoring from thee,” or forsake thee for vanities. “ But it is 
good for me to draw near unto God.” When this is believed — when the 
certainty of it is enstamped on the mind of man by the Spirit of God, it 
is a powerful motive to follow hard after God. To perish for ever — to 
be destroyed utterly, is an overwhelming consideration to the human 
mind ! There is no way, my hearers, of avoiding it but by returning to 
the Lord to be delivered from sin, and from the destroyer, to bo kept 
by his mighty power unto salvation, in no way but by following hard 
'after him, and seeking continually to J>e conformed to him, can you find 
safety or rest. Hence, another reason is, 

3. They have learnt that there is no help — no relief for them, but in 
Ood. 1 looked on my right hand and beheld that there was no man 
that would know me : refuge failed me, no man oared for my soul.” To 
whom then could he betake himself ? *' I cried unto thee, O Lord : I 
said thou art my refuge and my portion in the land of the living.” He 
bad, apart from God, no helper — he found none to help. But God said, 

In me is thy help and, hence it ygaa, he could triumphantly say, 

Thou hast been my help, therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I 
i^oicp.” There is no help, no relief from sin and its guilt — from the 
power and cunning of t^e enemy — ^from the troubles and afflictions to 
whiji we are liable in this life — from the misery and wo to which we 
(ure exposed in the world to come, but in God. “ Our help is in the 
name of the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” It is he alone that 

g 'veth streugUi and power to his people* It is by cleaving to him, and 
liowing hard ‘after him, that they obtain that strength and power. 
The Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song. He is become my 
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salvation. ” Therefore, “ I will go in the strength of the Lord my God.” 

Blessed is the man that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God/’ for Thou wilt keep him in perf^t peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee : because he {rnsteth in thee. Trust ye 
in the Lord for ever : for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 
“ Thy right band upholdeth me.” All of us need this every step of our 
journey, if we would walk safely. They follow hard after God, 

4. Because of the innumerable wants of the soul^ which he alone can 
supply. My God shall supply all your need, according to his riches 
in glory, by Jesus Christ.” “ All my springs are in thee,” says the 
enlightened soul. All springs of love, grace, mercy, and compassion, 
flow from this infinite fountain. We need watering every moment. 
What guilt have we to be cancelled — what sin to be subdued — what 
death to be removed — what darkness to be expelled — what weakness to 
bo strengthened — and what enemies to be overcome ! Is there not need 
to follow him that we may obtain. mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need ? How much did David converse with infinite mercy 1 What 
wonderful experience had he of divine mercy, love and compassion ^of 
the divine fulness, and of the divine care ! He followed hard after him 
till he obtained the blessings promised. And what was his success? 
‘‘ Verily, God hath heard me : he hath attended to the voice of my 
cry. Blessed be God which h^th not turned away my prayer, nor his 
mercy from me.” 

5. They follow hard after God, because none hut he can^iide m in 
our journey to eternity^ through this dark and benighted world. They 
find, that without him they err — they wander far astray. ‘‘ I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep. Seek thy servant,” Such is the result of 
refusing to comply with his tender and compassionate entreaty. “ Wilt 
thou not from this time cry unto me. My father, thou art the guide of 
iny youth ? ” The promise is, “ I will lead the blind by a way that 
tliey know not : I will lead them in paths that th^ have not known,” 

And each one who follows hard after God can say with assurance 
and confidence, ** Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel while here, and 
afterwards receive me to glory.” Yet h^^ prayer continually is, “ Teach 
we to do thy will ; for thou art my God ; thy Spirit is good, lead me 
unto the land of uprightness.” 

It is only by living near to God that we can enjoy happiness — by 
having the light of his countenarice lifted up on us — by following ham 
after him, “ Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another 
god: their drink-oflerings of blood will 1 not ofier, nor take up their 
names into my lips. The Lor^ is the portion of mine inheritance and 
of my cup ; thou maintainest ihy k)t. The lines are Mien to me in 
pleasant places ; yea, I have a goodly heritiM. I have set the L<^ 
always before me; because he is at my right hand, I shall not fce 
nwved. Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth,” dw. 

“ Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, and causest to approach unto 
thee, that he might dwell in thy courts,” Ac, Those who put their 
trust under the shadow of his wings shall be abundantly satisfied with 
fhe fatness of his house; and thou shalt make them drink of the rivers 
of thy pleasures.” This is the priiilege of all who follow hard after God. 
Iherefore they hope continually, and yet praise him more and more I 
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» letter from dr. ALEXANDER. 

To the Editor o/t^e ** Scottish Congregatimal Magazine.'* 

My deab am obliged by your offer to allow me an opportunity of 

replying in your pages to the strictures of the brethren who, in your last Number, have 
made me the subject of their animadversions. 1 avail myself of your permission for 
the purpose merely of offering a few explanations, in order to remove mistakes into 
which, without them, some might falL I decline entering further into the matters 
to which the letters in your last Number relate, because, partly, I have not time, and 
I could not ask you for space sufficient to discuss them thoroughly, and, partly, I am 
afraid that more harm than good is to result from protracting such discussions, at 
least in the meantime. 

1. 1 beg to assure my venerable and much esteemed friend, Mr. Monro, that 
when he speaks of my “blaming” the Glasgow churches, and asks wherein 1 think 
the churches of the north “ have done wrong in the course they have followed, he 
imputes to me terms stronger than I have thought of using. Whilst 1 have felt 
myself unable to reconcile the course pursued by the Glasgow churches with my own 
notions of order and expediency, I never have presumed to blame them as if they 
had done any thing morally wrong. I have ever regarded them as having acted 
most conscientiously and honourably in this painful business ; and the letters issued 
by them I have on all hands recommended os most able defences of what I consider 
great truths of scripture. Still, as 1 humbly think that a more excellent way of 
maihtaining^ie character and reputation of our churches might have been found 
than that which they followed, I spoke of their course as appearing to me to involve 
an “ error.” By this, however, I meant nothing more than that they had done 
what I could not have felt myself at liberty to do in similar circumstances. 

2. I am happy to perceive a very close coincidence of opinion between Mr. Monro 
and myself on two points which appear to me of much moment. The one relates 
to the comparative danger of the different errors at present advocated under the 
name of “new views.” •! fully assent to his remarks when ho says, “ Although 1 
certainly esteem their sentiments regarding the work of the Spirit highly erroneous, 
I do not consider these the nmsi dangerous.” This 1 believe to be a true sentence. 
The Glasgow brethren, however, re^ed their entire case upon the errors held by 
the churches in their vicinity regarding the work of the Spirit, and as it was upon 
that case alone, as submitted to the churches by their own publication, that I was 
at liberty to pronounce any opinion, I could, not, in any thing I have previously 
written outhis subject, introduce any reference to other errors held by the new 
view party. — Th<^ other point in which I agree with Mr. Monro respects the proper 
parties to be dealt with in such cases. Most cordially do I assent to his position, 
that while “ Churches are not warrantedrto exclude pious members who may have 
through ignorance and simplicity of mind been entangled by the zealous and 
re&fless advocates of the system, to make any compromise with the leaders appears 
to me nothing less than to sacrifice the truth in order to enjoy unsanctified peace.” 
Why, this is the very thing 1 have been advocating all along. My language has 
been, “Deal with the leaders, not with the led— with those who, as professed 

« theologums, are bound to understand such questions, and to be on the right side of 
thepi, not with those who really have never professed any thing more, as the con- 
dition of their church-membership, than fajth in the atonement of the Almighty 
Savlonr, and who (begging the pardon of the Glasgow churches for my presumption, 
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but 1 most say it,) understand as much about the metaphysics of theology as they 
do about the celestial mechanics.” I am now rejoiced to shelter myself under the 
broad shield of my excellent friend, who is not likely to be suspected of “ Episco- 
palian” leanings. The only difference between him and me, I suppose, would be as 
to the proper mode of dealing with the leaders. But more of this presently. 

3. I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in my letter inserted in the 
January Number of the Magazine; I there spoke of ministers depriving an erring 
brother of “rank and office;” the word “office” I now wish to withdraw as 
ambiguous, and more likely to be understood in the sense of a post which the party 
holds, than in that of the standing which his being duly recognised in that post con- 
fers; in the latter of which senses alone I used it in the case in qnesAon. With 
this alteration I stand to my position, and I can assure Mr. Ingram that I see no 
discrepancy between it and any sentiments he has adduced from other writings of 
mine. 1 may surely, for instance, maintain, that a church may sit in judgment on 
even an Apostle when he seeks admission to their fellowships and yet doubt whether 
a church may sit in judgment on the minister of another church who claims to be 
independent of them. I may also surely assert that one church may deal with 
another church which has fallen into sin^ and yet “ be consistent with myself” in 
affirming that no church has a right to deal with another church in whose conduct 
there is nothing sinful. Mr. Ingram may say, indeed, that the churches at Hamilton, 
&,c. were guilty of sin ; but hfs saying so does not affect my consistency so long as I 
maintain they were not. Once more, if it be scriptural for ministers already 
recognised as orthodox and respectable to meet, and by a solemn act declare, in 
reference to any person chosen to be pastor of a church, “ their corAal approbation 
of their choice, their fraternal regard for him, and their readiness to co-operate 
with him,” and thereby to give him what he had not before, and could not have had 
otherwise, the rank and status of a duly accredited minister of the body to which 
they belong; does it not necessanly follow that when such an individual has violated- 
the conditions on which alone he received this advantage, these ministers are 
entitled — nay, are bound to cancel their own act, and to withdraw from the 
unworthy party that estimation which their act gave him? Unless this be admitted, 
ordination would seem to me a mere form ; but without arguing this point, which 
would lead me much beyond the bounds I have prescribed for myself, it does appear 
to mo most inconsistent to admit that it is scriptural for ministers, of their own 
authority, and without con^lting their churches in the matter, to receive into their 
order, and authewticate to the world as one of themselves, an individual with whose 
views in theology and church polity«they are satisfied, and yet to assert that it is 
not scriptural for these ministers to withdraw the sanction thus given when they see 
good cause, without the concurrence and approbation of their respective churches. 
The churches, I take it, have nothing to do in the matter. If they have, then all 
the ordinations I have ever attended must be invalid. • 

For explanation, let me state the matter thus: — ^After I accepted tl^ call of the 
church in Argyll Square I was ipso facto their pastor, and no body of men could 
make me more so than I was. For several weeks I looinistered to the church 
without ordination, and I had the same ri^ht to do so then that I hare now. Why, 
then, was I ordained? Because, up to that occasion I was not accredited before 
the public by my brethren already known and recognised as ^rthodox ministers of 
the Congregational order — 1 had not received the sanction of their approbation — 
and with the ministers of other churefces I had no rank whatever, because I bad none 
in the order of my own brethren. The things thus lacking were supplied by the 
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kindneas of my fathers and brethren who ordained me. I could then appear before 
all the churches as a duly accredited public teacher. 1 was '^co-optatus m 
orcfuism," m^e a member of the ministerial order; and as such the public and 
other ministers received and r£;ognised me. But I obtained this privilege con- 
ditiontdly. My fathers and brethren required of me a confession of my faith and a 
declaration of my motives and purposes in regard to the ministerial work ; and it 
was on the ground of their being satisfied with these that they laid on me their 
hands. From that confession I trust I shall never swerve ; but if ai ^^ny time I 
should be suspected of having swerved, I hold myself amenable to the judgment 
of my ministerial brethren ; let them summon me before them ; I will appear and 
answer thaH inquiries to the best of my power, and if they find I have departed 
from the faith, and refuse to be set right, let them strip me of all that I received by 
the laying on of the hands of the Presbyters. But if churches should chance to 
interfere in such a case, I would pay no regard to their summons. From them I 
‘ received nothing, to them I owe nothing. The church whose servant I am for 
Christ*s sake, is the only church on earth which I will suffer to deal with me for 
any thing I may think, say, or do. 

Such are my views ; I do not here defend them, I merely state them. But be 
they right or wrong, may I be permitted earnestly to solicit my brethren to consider 
the subject. The state of unsettledncss amongst us with regard to the subject of 
ordination, is not to our honour or our stability. * 

4. A word or two with Mr. Kennedy, and I hare done. And first, I again protest 
against being held to have uttered any opinion whatever regarding the parties in 
the north holding what are called New Views; and I regard as on act of injustice, 
Mr. Kennedy's special pleading, by which he has sought to involve me in a position 
which I so distinctly repudiated. I repeat, 1 have not yet had the means of judging 
between the Aberdeen churches and those at Blackhills and Frintfield, and there- 
fore should feel it very unbecoming in me to have pronounced any judgment in the 
case. It is true, Mr. Kennedy sent me a copy of the Correspondence, but as it 
chanced to come at a time when I was pressed with engagements which, in the 
then state of my health, I could hardlj^sustain, I laid it aside, and so completely 
forgot it, (which I regret,) that it was not till I read Mr. Kennedy's letter that I 
recollected that it was in my possession. For this I apologize to him ; but he must 
allow me to add, that even had 1 rcad*that publication 1 should stUl have declined 
offering any opinion on the merits of the question it sets forth ; and for this simple 
reason, that in that pamphlet there is only one side of that question argued ; it 
contains no statement of the views of the churches at Printfield and Blackhills, 
except by the churches at Aberdeen, and I am too well acquainted with controversy 
to take the statement of the prosecutor as affording full and impartial evidence of 
the merits of the case. 

I am sorry for the annoyance which theoentences against which Mr. Kennedy’s 
concluding remarks are directed, seem to have occasioned him. He has read 
them (he says) again and again* and with increasing pain and surprise every time.” 
New, suppose instead of this he had read them once with coolness and impartiality, 
he would have saved himself, I think, a good deal of time, and all this annoyance; 
for in that case he would have doubtless perceived, that as 1 was speaking only 
of persons of whose giety and Christian character there was satisfactory evidence, 
my ‘Assertion as to mere opimons being no sufficient ground for excommunication, 
mnst, in an fiumess, be interpreted in its application to such persons. I certainly 
new dreamt of uttering any thing ''so monstrous, as that a man might renounce 
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the fundamental doctrines of Christianity and yet be entitled to remain in the 
membership of a Christian church. What I meant was, that unlefis churches 
were prepared to say that the holdipg of certain iopinions was incmpatibk with 
Christianity, they were not following a good example in [putting away those by 
whom these opinions are entertained. With regard to persons holding sentiments 
which impugn the divinity of our Dord and Saviour/’ there would be no hesitation, 
I suppose, with any of our churches; such persons would be at once separated; 
but even in that case, I take it, they wou^d be separated not for their opinions 
merely, but for ihe evidence the holding of these "opinions afforded, that they were not 
Christians. I can understand a church’s saying to a man, ** Sir, your sentiments are 
quite incompatible with salvation, and therefore we must separate you from^us;” 
but 1 cannot understand a church which says, Dear Brethren, we love you very 
much ; we think you real genuine Christians ; but you have fallen into certain errors 
of sentiment, and therefore we must withdraw from you and hold you as heathen 
men and publicans, though all the while we believe you to be good men and real 
Christians.” What is this but avowedly, totidem verbis, to make a schism in Christ's 
body ? # 

As respects the remark about Felagius in my last paper, I confess it comes in 
rather awkwardly, and though Mr. Kennedy has certainly made the most of it, 1 
cannot say that I have much to reproach him for on that account. It is true, as 
he suggests, that the printer did ngt find the two sentences together in my manu- 
script ; the latter was added by me in proof, and it was not till I read it over, after 
the Magazine was published, that 1 perceived how little I had improved the passage 
by the addition. All that I meant by it, however, was to furnish a glaring instance 
of what I understood every body admitted to bo a historical fact, that excom- 
munication for mere opinions was, in the early churches, the result of the gradual 
establishment of the Catholic system, and was so repugnant to their ancient usages 
and spirit, that even Pelagius, notwithstanding the condemnation of his doctrines, 
was never separated from the communion of the churches. That this was right I 
do not mean to say ; as little do 1 say it ^as wrong. Unfortunately, history has 
left us so few materials from which to form a judgment on the case of Pelagius, that 
I for one must decline giving any verdict in the matter. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have done with my^explanations. I believe, in point of 
fact, no very serious difference exists between my brethren and myself ; and, per- 
haps, it is to be regretted, that we should have placed ourselves in an attitude which 
might lead the public to suppose us mqre at variance than we are. One advantage, 
however, may accrue from these discussions : they may induce us all more carefully 
to revise our principles, and determine our ecclesiastical position. And here, for- 
give me, if 1 utter a word or two of something like exhortation to my brethren. 1 
have high thoughts of the mission of our lurches in the thickening strife of parties 
which is gathering arouAd us. But we must define our own stahd-point better than 
we have yet done, if we are to accomplish any great deliverance in the earth, tl^e 
must bring deeper thought, and more philosophic modes of research, to bear upon 
questions of church polity, if our voice is to be heard and respected. We must tiy 
to deal with principles, and not confine ourselves to mere historical investigations 
of projctices ; we must reason upon the unchanging ideas of thin^ and not content 
ourselves with finding out what particular mantfestation these i£as have been made 
to assume at any given period of the cl^urch. The world is outliving these shallow 
and unsatisfactory modes of dealing with such topics* The grand question of the 
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church of the future” must be discussed upon other grounds than what have 
sufficed forthe church of the past. 

To me, studying the shadovA which coming events cast before them, and striving 
from them to guess the future, there seem the dimly^escried forms of two mighty 
problems fast advancing upon us. The one is : — Given the purity of Christ’s church 
to secure its catholicity^ so that whilst means shall be taken to exclude from it all 
who arc not truly his, access to its privileges shall be free to all who live in him, 
and love him? The other is: — Given the liberty of individual churches to secure 
the orderly and harmonious action of the whole as a whole ? Are these problems 
insoluble ? I trust not ; only they have not yet been solved. Fain would I call 
the thinking men of my own brotherhood to this matter. With you, sirs, with you, 
if with any, should lie the solution of these great problems. Only permit me to 
say, that you must stray far beyond the mill-horse track within which you have 
hitherto been content to pace, if you are to find it. — remain, my dear Sir, faith- 
fully yours, ^ LiNDSiT Alexanoeu. 


REVIEW. 

Mediiatioties Hehraicae, or a Doctrinal and Practical Exposition of the 

Epistle of 8t Paul to the Hehrewsy in a Series of Lectures, By the 

Rev. Willliam Tait, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Wakefield. 

2 Vols. 8yo. pp. xl. 1254. London: Seeley and Burnside. 1845. 

Our readers must not suppose from the Latin title which Mr. Tait 
has put upon this bopk, that it is a work designed only for the learned. 
On the contrary, it is especially intended for ordinary readers, as it consists 
of a series of expository lectures delivered by the author in the course 
of bis regular ministry at Wakefield. So little is it a book for mere 
scholars, that in preparing it the author has studiously avoided consulting 
any work on the Epistle to th^Hebrews, except the Commentary of 
Mr. Moses Stuart, and the HoRe Hebraicae of the present Duke of 
Manchester — a curious work, and less known we suspect than it 
deserves. • 

Followings Stuart, Mr. Tait regards the Epistle to the Hebrews'^ as 
divisible into four parts. 

**The first part contains a demonstration of the superiority of Christ to prophets 
and angels, and occupies the two first chapters. The second part contains a 
demonstration of His superiority to Moses, and occupies the third chapter, with 
thirteen verses of the fourth. The third part contains a demonstration of His 
superiority to Aaron and the priests of Aaron’s family, and occupies from the 
fourteenth vers§ of the fourth chapter to^the eighteenth verse of the tenth chapter, 
inclusive. While the fourth part, which, commencing vuth the nineteenth verse 
o( the tenth chapter, ends only with the epistle, consists earnest exhortation, 
grounded on the preceding! The first part is treated in thirteen lectures ; the 
eeeond, in eight; the thdrd, in eighteen; and the fourth, in thirty-three.” 

Of the Apostle’s train of thought, as elucidated in this exposition, 
the author has given ns the following synopsis : — 

" Argument of lh^ First Part — Christ, in the first chapter, is proved to be better 


* 3y the bye, why should wo absurdly persist in calling this book an ** Epistle?” 

It has not a single feature of an epistle in it; it is manifestly a regular rhetorical 
discourse. 
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than pr(^hets and angels by one great consideration: He is the Sok of God. 
This consideration is then broken up into three. It is shown that, as the Son, He 
is thA Creator of all things; the p'eaent exalted Lord of all things; the predestined 
glorious King. And irom this demonstration flows The admonition with which the 
second chapter opens, viz., that we ought to hearken to Him^ 

** But the great difficulty with a Hebrew was to harmonize these views of Christ’s 
glory with the deep humiliation of Jesus of Nazareth. St. Paul has this difficnlty 
in his eye; for having enlarged, in the beginning of the second chapter, on the 
greatness of Christ’s salvation, and the glory prepared fq^ his people, he goes on to 
say that the pledge of this gloiy is Christ’s own exaltation to the right hand of the 
Father’s Majesty. This leads him to speak of His sufferings and death, and to 
explain their necessity. His sufferings were necessary, he declares, that He might 
know, bg experience^ the circumstances of his people, prove the power of their 
temptations, and be able to counsel, guide, and succour them. They were also 
necessary that he might be their example, in this world, of faith, patience, and hope 
in God: and in the world to come, of eternal praise and than^giving. And His 
death was necessary that He might expiate their sins. The exalted and humbled 
Saviour is therefore the subject of the fifst part. ' 

Argument of the Second Part. —Christ, the Apostle of God, is shown to be better 
than Moses. Advantage is .taken of the preceding demonstration. Moses was 
only a part of the house of Go^ and a servant in it with delegated authority. 
But He who is the Son of God, is, in right of sonship, Head over the house of His 
Father: He who hath built all thinm is the builder of the Church itself. The 
house over which Christ presides, is then declared to be his believing people ; and 
the Hebrews are entreated to fiee that this character be indeed theirs. They are 
reminded that their fathers were put under the conduct of Moses to lead them 
from Egypt to Canaan ; but that, trough unbelief on their part, they came short 
of that rest of God. They are taught that God hod, in like manner, put them 
under the conduct of Christ, that Ho might lead them into the heavenly Canaan; 
but that they also, if unbelieving, should come short of its promised glories. The 
Divinity of the “ Leader and Commander” whom the Father has raised up for us, 
is therefore the subject of the second part ; and the practical instruction is, that 
we do not * tempt Christ,’ lest we be * destroyed of the destroyer.* 

“ Argument of the Third Part. — Christ, the High-Friest of God, is sherwn to be 
better than Aaron and the priests of Aaron’s family. Advantage is again taken 
of the preceding demonstrationr ‘ Jesus, the Son of God,’ must needs be better 
than a creature ; must needs be * a great High Priest.’ Besides, these priests 
were types of Him, and a type is always j||ferior to its gntitype. As such, they 
were called of God; and so is He: they crad have compassion on the ignorant, 
because they were themselves compassed with infirmity ; so can He, and for the 
same reason: they transacted between God and Israel ; He is the daysman between 
God and us. But his call is more excellent than theirs, for it is to a priesthood 
after the order of Melchizedec ; an everlasting priesthood; a priesISood established 
with an oath. Hi| qualifications are also more excellent ; for whilst the infirmity 
with which they were compassed made them continually liable to sin. He is 
without sin. And His functions arj more excellent ; for whilst their mediation 
was typical, and effected only temporal deliverance, His is real, and accomplishes 
eternal salvation. ^He is the Mediator of a better covenant,... established on 
better promises.’ St. Paul is then careful to show that he does ift>t depreciate 
either the ordinances of the former ^ve^nt or the«acrifices appe^nted by it. But 
the one, he reminds the Hebrews, availed merely to cleanse the flesh, whilst the 
other removed ceremonial guilt only. And he then cites their own proi^et 
Jeremiah to prove the vast superiority, in this respect, of the Christian covenant, 
providing, as it does, by its efficacious sacrifice, for the evorlasting remission of sin, 
and by the grace which the intercession of its High Priest secures, for the washing 
of the heart from wickedness. The Divinity of* the Christian High Priest, the 
efficacy of His sacrifice, and the power of His mediation, are therefore the subject 
of the third part. 

“ Argument of the Fourth Port . — For all these excellent and powerful reasons the 
Hebrews ore exhorted to hold fast t^ir faith in the Bedeemer. That faith, it is 
declared, will support them in the midsf of the mo|9t appalling trials. Abundant proof 
of the truth of uiis statement is given in the record^ experience of God’s servants, 
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from Abel to the coming of Christ. Christ’s own faith is then referred to, and his 
aidarlnff of the cross, with contempt of the shame, is brought forward in further 
demonstration of the power of this blessed principle. His patience under the 
contradiction of sinners is also referred to as an example to those who were then in 
similar circumstances. They are reminded that what their persecutors meant for 
eril, Ood will torn to good; and they are entreated not to sell their portion in 
Chnst for any thing which this world can afford. They are reminded again of the 
vast superiority of the Christian to the Jewish dispensation, and are warned of 
the impossibitity of escape, if they refused Him who was speaking to them from 
heaven. 

St. Paul then touchis, in conclusion, on moral and relative duties. He exhorts 
them to brotherly love, humanity, and hospitality; to domestic purity and con- 
tentment. He bids them cherish the memoiy of their deceased pastors, and follow 
their example and their faith ; he bids them obey the pastors who were then over 
them ; he commends himself and his brethren to their prayers ; he blesses them in 
the Lord’s 'name. Admonition, encouragement, and warning, are therefore the 
subject of the fourth part.” 

Our readers will gather from tfiis synopsis, better than from any 
general description of ours, a just idea of the contents of these volumes. 

As Un exposition of the part of scripture to which it is devoted, we 
cannot say that Mr. Tait’s book has added much to our previous 
acquaintance with the Apostles language and sentiments. We regret 
that he seems to have so implicitly followed Stuart, for, excellent as that 
writer’s remarks often are, they are by no means entitled to the 
deference which Mr. Tait, and many others, seem inclined to render 
them. 

It is chiefly for what the author himself states on his title page — 
the doctrinal and practical character of these volumes that we prize them. 
In these respects we think them entitled to the highest praise. In 
doctrine, we are happy to see that Mr. Tait avoids the extremes into 
which many of his brethren in the English Church have fallen, a high 
Antinomianism on the one hand, and a low Arminianism on the other. 
He follows the school of moderate Calvinism, contending earnestly and 
ably for the universal suflicieQ|pof the atonement of Christ, and for 
the determination of its efficien^by the eternal purpose of God. Of 
his mode of treating a theological point, we shall offer our readers a 
specimen by selecting the following remarks on the subject of election : — 

“ Our view the atonement of Christ will necessarily affect our view of the 
Election of Gk)D. The election of a people for whom an atonement should be 
made, is the nigh~ Calvinism of Geneva and of Scotland; the election of a people 
for God’s service, out of a world for which' an atonement has been made, is 
Calvinism of the Church of England. But if the atonement is for the world, it is 
said there is no place left for election. This objection is the result of superheid 
consideratioii of the matter. In his dealings with two generations especially, God 
made trial of ht<man nature. «The first was ijio generation of the wilderness, who 
his personal ministry in glory; the second was that favoured people who 
8a|r and heard him while he dwelt in humbled flesh. And the result, in both cases, 
was the some. Those who** saw the glory of the God of Israel perished in the 
wilderness through unb^ef; those who saw and heard the Lord Jesus nailed him 
to the accursed tree. And the world had yet a further probation ; Christ sent his 
apostles at once to Jew and Gontile, and * God bare witness along with them both 
with signs and wonders and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost (ii. 4.) 
The Grecian philosophers professed to have been long seeking after God, inquiring 
into the nature of the soul, and searching after certain evidences of its immortality. 
And when, therefor^ it was announced to the heathen w^orld that he who had been 
so long sought in vain, had at length revealed himself and was seeking his creatures, 
that he mi^t hlesB ihem with life and immortality— when the resdity, also, of this 
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revelation was attested by signs and wonders worthv of the God of love, such an 
announcement ought to have awakened one unwerecu burst of joy, Histoijans should 
have had it to record that 

• s 

‘ Men met each other with erected look, 

The steps were higher which they took, 

Friends to congratulate their friends did haste, 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they past.’ 

But, alosl how different was the reception of God’s message! The apostles, with 
one exception, were gathered to their rest by the sword, the fire, and the torture; 
and if St. John remained alive, it was because malice was not able to destroy him. 
WJio shall hope after such demonstrations, to prevail with man as man’^ If any 
one thinks that his zeal and earnestness will do it, and that by the mere power of 
moral suasion he will induce men to be the servants of Gh)d, let him hoar the Lord’s 
warning — a warning which, as we have just seen, was most emphatically verified, 

* if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also,’ f John xv. 20.) But the 
Father hath sworn that Christ shall see his seed. And he fulfils this solemn 
promise, working in men’s hearts by his Spirit, and making a people willing in the 
day of his power. His word has never returned void to him from the beginning of 
the world, and never shall to the end; in every generation since the fall, there has 
been a people to sen^e him. And let no one say that this m3 steiy of Election is a 
high thdologioal dogma, and not a practical tnith. All truth is practical; the love 
of the cross and the purpose of election are both of them practical, and both of 
them full of consolation. The zealous Elijah was encouraged to plead with Israel 
on Mount Carmel, from his rcgiembrance of God’s unequalled love and covenant- 
mercy to the seed of Abraham his fiiend. And when his pleading seemed lost on 
a people who were ‘ mad upon their«dols,’ God graciously assured him that it was 
not — even among these apostate ones, said Jehovah, ‘7 have resm^d to me soveji 
thousand men,’ (I Kings xix. 18.) The loving apostle of the Gentiles in like 
manner, as he beheld the glory of the love of God in the face of Jesus Christ, found 
blessed encouragement in proclaiming it in Corinth and Ephesus, and Thessdonica 
and Eoine. And when his heart failed as he walked through the streets of Corinth 
and looked upon the fornicators, the idolaters, the thieves and drunkards by whom 
he was surrounded, He ‘who comforteth those that are cast down,’ revived him 
with the gracious assurance, ‘7 have much people va this city,’ (Acts xviii. 10.) 
And the circumstance of God’s ministers are the same at tliis very day. 'We go 
forth with the love of the cross in our mouths, encouraged by the messa^q which it 
is our privilege to bear. But when we com&jn contact with man and discover his 
moral state — his apathy to Divine things, iB blindness and his unbelief, we are 
tempted to give over in despair. Wo hare the Divine assurance, however, that our 
labour is not in vain — that Christ must have a people — that there is ‘ a remnant 
according to the election of grace,’ Eom. ad. 5.* We bless God for the consolation, 
and labour in faith to the cud.” » 

Viewed as adA’esses to a popular audience, we think the discourses 
iu these volumes most admirable. • There is no trying at fine things; no 
nice, neat, natty sayings ; no splitting of hairs ; no turgid and empty 
declamation. .Our author takes a clear, bold, and vigorous survey of 
his subject; deals with the substances and realities of things, and 
expresses himself iu a perspicuous, animated, and striking tone. Wo 
really do not know that, in these respects, wo have of late seen any 
published discourses superior to these. • * * 

We cordially rejoice in offering our commendation of these volumes. 
We are happy to see Mr. Tait in that station in which providence has 
placed him, exerting his talents in so valuable a direction as he here 
exhibits.. We wish him “ God speed” in his good work. 
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On ike Union of the Holy Spirit and the Church in the Conversion of the 

World. By the Rev. iTiomas W. Jenkyn, D.D. London : John 

Snow. 1845. < • 

Dr. Jeneyn has rendered good service to the cause of truth in a 
former work. As a doctrinal writer he has rare excellencies ; which, 
added to the truly estimable qualities of the roan, render it a painful duty 
to differ from him ; especially when that difference touches one of the 
essential doctrines of our faith, and leads us to view his work as giving 
countenance and currency to errors which have got, at least, a temporary 
hold of a certain class oi the community, and which roust be productive 
of great injury to the cause of evangelical truth. We are aware that 
Dr. Jenkyn is not to be charged with the uses which may he made of 
his work, and we would keep far from such injustice to* him or any man ; 
but the use which is made, or map he made of apy doctrine, may con- 
siderably assist in discovering what claims it has to the rank of a 
scriptural truth. It is not an indispensable duty in the periodical 
reviewer to discuss the soundness of the doctrine of every literary 
production ; but when the subject is one practically engaging at the 
time the attention of religious thinkers, it .is the doctrine more than the 
manner of discussing it, of which he must principally speak. 

Happily there is the most manly openness of temper in Dr. Jenkyn's 
discussions. His aim is evidently to mal.e his views understood, and to 
bear the full responsibility of them. In this he sustains an honourable 
contrast with some (infinitely inferior men indeed,) who have had the 
ambition oF being setters forth*’ of new views” on the same subject, 
who, if they themselves understood their doctrines, seem to ha\o 
successfully determined that their readers never should. 

It may seem presumptuous to say it ; but we think it would have 
been well if the author of this work, which is said now to be “ carefully 
revised,” had more matured his views before committing them to public 
discussion. The grbund for thjp suggestion, which we scarcely feel 
justified in uttering, is that there is an apparent indistinctness of idea 
upon the main point — the’ great principle of the work. It may arise 
from our misconception of the* author’s meaning, but in the Preface, 
p. ix. we read, — 

“ In these means the influences of the Holy Spirit arc or er present ; and whcrovei 
the means arc present, yon liave the highest authority for expecting him to act.” 

Now, thd following is Dr. Jenkyn’s definition of the infiuonce of the 
Holy Spirit : — 

“ As far as can be inferred from the use of the phrase in theological investiga- 
tions, Divine inljuenco designates that cngrgy^lendency, and efficaciousness to pro- 
duce effect, which the First Cause gives, or has imparted, to the action of second 
capses as means to an end.” 

Again, — 

“ The preceding pages have assumed the Divine influence to be that energy, 
tendency, and adaptation to produce effect, which God has communicated to the 
action of causes, agents, and means, in their respective conMnations,” 

Now, with sqch views of divine influence as time latter sentences 
express, the first sentence is not congruous at all. What is tho 
meaning of our “expecting him to«act?” Tho correct way for Dr. 
Jenkyn to have spoken was, “ wherever the means are present, there 
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the Holy Spirit is acting as far as it is competent for him to (uSt^^ for 
the means contom the. influenoe: the means are present ; energy, 
tendency, and efficaciousness” are there ; the Spirit is working, and 
doing all the work which Dr. Jenk3m allows^to belong to Him. In the 
presence of the means, according to this theory, we have the acting or 
operation of the Spirit; not the mere ground of expecting it. We 
might adduce other proofs of this apparent uncertainty on the rexj point 
winch is the basis and peculiarity of the whole work. It is not for ns to 
suggest the source of this. apparent departure from his great argument; 
— ^this tacit allowance of the truth of the ‘‘ old views.” We might be fein 
to infer, that treating the subject as it appears to his own consciousness,” 
the language Of nature— -of a spiritual nature — breaks the fetters of an 
erroneous theory; and the esteemed writer, scarcely witting, speaks as 
one holding in part the very notions which his argument repudiates. 
Further proof of this will be given in the sequel. 

And wo cannot help thinking it a great mistake to present an argument 
such as this book is designed to exhibit, in the form it presents in this 
work. From the main principle of the book w^dissent — the great majority 
of Christians dissent. But from what the author counts the peculiar 
application of this principle, viz., that the church, having the word of 
the Spirit, should charge itself with the world s “ salvation,” confiding in 
the universal sufficiency of th^ means, and in the promised manifesta- 
tions of divine power, we do not dissent. We are, on the contrary, 
persuaded, that this holy confidence and devoted zeal for God may be 
better sustained upon our principles than upon his. For, to counteract 
the undoubted fact, that the means (in which, according to Dr. Jenkyn, 
are ever present, and as we must conclude, equally and to the utmost 
degree present, the influences of the Holy Spirit) have been ineffectual 
to the salvation of men, even when employed, so far as we can judge, 
“ in unison with the dispositions’* of the Holy Spirit, “ in consistency with 
his arrangements,” for example, in the labours o( the apostles, or even 
of our Divine Lord Himself; we sayf to counteract this depressing fact, 
our doctrine afibrds this encouragement, which his does not: that a 
superadded efficacy may be, and will be imparted, according to God^s 
sovereign wisdom and superabounding grace. With such views of the 
divine influence, as ever present in the means, we cannot discover hoW 
the honour of tRe Holy Spirit can be maintained. How it is possible to 
avoid the fearful conclusion, that his arm is shortened/* when the 
“energy, tendency, and efficaciousness to produce effect,” are imparted 
by him, and the effect docs not folhw ! And by similar inference, hoW 
the effect, when it does arise, should necessarily bo ascribed to his power 
and agency; when (according* to ^his theory,) the pov?er and agency 
were actually and equally present often, and no such eflecU followed. 
Accordingly, some who will be proud to account themselves of the 
same faith with Dr. Jenkyn, rejoice in such presumptuous ravings as 
this: — “ The salvation of all men is that which the Holy Spirit would 
accomplish, if it were possible.” 

Now, there are^ltoany portions of this volume whiclj we could wish to 
bo pressed upon the general conscience of the church. Many have 
eloquence, earnestness, powerful argument^ scriptural appeal. But being 
mixed up with a false doctrine of divine influence, with which there is 
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no necessary cohesion, we cannot venture to recommend their perusal. 
Now, a free inquiry and discussion of this doctrine did not demand this. 
Inde^ the demands of free and candid inquiry would have been better 
satii^ed otherwise. Let the arguments, the scriptural truth, be discussed 
with a scrupulous exactness of logic, separated from the rhetorical exuber- 
ance with which Dr. Jenkyn encumbers his reasoning ; let the array of 
proofs ^nd objections be as full as the vital importance of the subject 
requires. Let us then coqie to the settlement of the principle without 
being the while perplexed with its uses and applications. This work 
is neither for the student nor the ordinary reader ; it is somi-popular, 
and semi-scientific. We do not object to- this as rendering it less readable, 
so much as rendering it less available as the battle-field on which an 
important scriptural controversy might be conducted. 

In the chapter on the reality and variety of divine influences, we have 
the following passage, which is at once a favourable specimen of the 
alithor's manner of discussion, and gives an insight into his general nrgii 
ment. And with this wo must for the present conclude ; — 

’“Moral influences issue forth from God. 

“ God is the Supremo source of moral science, the Author of moral principle**, 
the Contriver of moral government, the Creator of moral agents, the Framer of 
moral susceptibilities, and the Conveyer or Diffuser c>f moral influences. There is 
a Tnoral energy or power in a moral principle, or fact, fitted to net upon, and to 
influence, moral susceptibilities ; or, in other A^ords, there is in moral truth an 
arranged adaptation to operate on a moral agent for the j)roduction of moral 
effects. An act of kindness or disinterestedness, perceived by a moral agent, acts 
on his moral susceptibilities to the produetion of the emotion of com])lacency and 
approbation : and an act of wrong or oppression operates to i)roduce disapproba- 
tion and anger. God has put this tendency, energy, or efficaciousness, in the moral 
truth, and has endowed the soul with a capacity for rccci\ ing its influence, by which 
it acts for the production of a moral restdt. 

“This moral adjustment requires no direct and immediate energy supplemental 
to that posited in moral truth. If a man sec, or do, an act of opi)ression witJioul 
the corresponding emotion of disapprobation, or of remorse, his mind must be in a 
wrong stato< and this wro^ig state of the mind ^vill cause wrong actions, ns is exemjdi- 
fied for instance in drunkenness, or obduracy. Before the actions of the soul become 
right, the soul itself must be restored to a right state. Hence arises tlic problem 
which has occasioned so much morgl speculation and scholastic disquisition, in 
what manner, and by what process, is such u disordered mind to be restored into a 
right state? In the investigation of this subject we cannot fail to perceive that 
moral truths and princijdcs require no change; and tlic'adai^ed influences, in 
them, call for no alteration;, and the laws of their oi)eration9 require no modifying, 
much less do they require strengthening or inligorating. All these remain in their 
adjusted relations, as if the mind had never lapsed into a wrong position ; and neither 
of them require any cliange or improvement in adaptation, tendency, and energy. 
The deficiency is in the man, and not in them ; consequently it is he that must be 
changed for thenu and not they altered for liim.« 

“Apart from aU theological preposscssiohs. le£ us examine the manner in which 
wo would yv^ocecd to effect a change in a man’s mind ; say, to make the thief 
honest, or the unchaste pure. * We feel conscious tliat romantic notions of moral 
influences, sentimental wishes, and earnest hope, would accomplish nothing. Some- 
thing must he done, and done by us. The most wise and prudent method of 
proceeding, in such a case, is to discover the means and the agents most likely to 
conciliate his mind ; and then to employ them in the manner most calculated to 
bring his mind into a position for moral truth to act on liim^and thereby, for the 
influence of that trullh to affect him and produce the desired moral results If I 
wish to change a man’s mind, I must ascertain the state of his mind on the ques- 
tion to which I wish to turn him. . I must tflen with discretion, with a judgment 
cool, and yet with a heart burning in sympathies, use the best considered means to 
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bring my mind and heart into his understand!^. I n^iust get his mind to attend 
to my representations, and to dwell on them. This would detain his tpind on the 
question, and detain his sympathies in direct communication with the influence of 
moral sentiments. Physical influences might forco^his conduct in a new direction, 
but would not change the state of his mind ; and intellectual influences might 
silence him, without producing the desired moral effects. His mind, then, must be 
gained, or nothing is gained. His mind can be gained ; a thousand means are 
adjusted by God to enable us to gain his mind, which if employed wisely by us, 
will certainly gain his mind. We see daily that minds are gained by the influence 
of moral truths rightly administered. We never conciliate a man’s esteem, or 
reconcile friends who have been at variance, or gain the suffrage of constituents for 
a candidate, without producing these moral phenomena. 

“ The first position into which the mind must be brought from its wrong state, is 
that of attention or consideration ; which in itself is neither moral nor* physical, 
but is an act of the individuality, or of the spontaneity of the soul. If the mipd be 
successfully restored into a right state, to what, and to whom, shall the change be 
ascribed ? I have no doubt the writers of the scriptures would unhesitatingly, and 
even cxultiiigly, have ascribed this delightful phenomenon to the supreme Author 
of every good and perfect gift. To God, indeed, alone is the glory really duo ; for 
the whole process is truly, the. operation of his own energy acting in the combina- 
tions of his own wisdom, and according to the laws which he himself had 'fixed. 
The result is ns verily and really Giving to him, by the influence which .he has 
posited in moral truth, as the benign products and harvests of the seasons arc due 
to the jiliysical and organic influences by ^\hicll he renews the face of the earfh. 
lie ac(‘om])lislies the one by moral combinations, as he produces the other by rela- 
tions pliysical ; and, in cither case, there is no supplemental or added influence.” 

• * 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in relation to Health and Morah. By 
George Moore, M. I). Second edition. London : Longman. 1845. pp. 355. 
Tue author of this highly interesting work modestly designates it a ** humble 
volume of facts and suggestions.” M^^ny a volume not so humbly introduced comes 
incomparably short of its weight and worth. The object of the writer is a noble 
and a Christian one. “ He who has learned that a perverted spirit can never truly 
enjoy even a gleaning of Heaven’s full free bounty to his Intelligent creatures, will 
need no arguments to prove tlie ndv'antage of an informed mind and a corrected 
will, and he who honestly seeks truth for its own sake, and for the peace and joy of 
his own soul, will require no profundity of logic to demonstrate that obedience to 
the divine law is not less safe than it is wise. Such a one will readily discern the 
object of this work.” 

Wc liavc •been igreatly interested by many of the author’s facts; and especially 
with the anti-material tone of the book, while treating of a subject which many 
have hastily concluded had a materialising tendency upon every mind that studied 
it. We enter with the fullest cordiality and concurrence into his exposure of the 
“ Evils of Popular Phrenology,” and think that exposure might have been carried 
even farther than it is. Yet this is not altogether such as we should desire a work 
on this subject to be. Several part#, as,“ the adaptation of the J^ody to the soul” 
— “ the organs of sense the instruments of the mind,” &c.; might have been more 
briefly passed over, as points on which there is a more general agreement ; wjiile 
the facts illustrative of tlie wondrous connection, or of the power of the soul oVer the 
body in relation to health and morals, might have boeik more carefully selected, 
accurately classified, and occasionallv with greater cfiect applied towards the writer’s 
main object. Take for example “ the effects of the passions on health” — there was 
opened up a field of inquiry and argument which the author has not occupied as 
fully as he is capable of doing. ^ 

These observations are more intended,, however, should they meet the authoris 
eye, to invite him to ampler success t^an to disparage that wmch he has already 
attained. It is a work which possesses the happjr combination of varied informa- 
tion, lively entcrtainiriciit, and profitable instruction. 
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Memoir tf Mary Reid of Paisley^ who died 30^i November^ 1836. Paisley : Gardner. 
1844. pp. 43. 

A iiEMoiR of much interest. ^ Truly it is good to bear Christ’s yoke in youth. 

'The History and Power of Ecclesiastical Courts, By Edward Muscuft. London ; 
J. Snow. 1845. . 

Until wo read this pamphlet, the fruits of much research, set forth with great 
clearness and ability, we were really ignorant to what a dreadful extent the people 
of England were under the terrors of a spiritual despotism. Crafty in the selection 
of their victims, and loving the seclusion of the country as the sphere of domination 
better than the city, where public opinion might, in one of its indignant paroxysms, 
wrest from them their power, and punish them for employing it, the actors in this 
system of oppression have escaped their just award longer than public justice 
usually delays its vengeance. But the day of the overthrow of these tyrannical 
courts is hot far distant, and we shall not bo sorry that, in the revolution, the 
ecclenastical fabric it has been their aim to support, shall fall with them. 


. MONTHLY RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

Evangelical Alliance. — The second Preliminniy^ Conference on Christian 
union has been Jield in Birmingham, and ])eing confidential, no trustworthy report 
can be ‘given of what j)assed. We trust tluit 7he Tim^ is right in saying that “ the 
simple object which tlic Society proposes to itself is, to promote Christian Union 
amonjst Christians of all denominations cntcrtail\ing evangelical prineij)les.” Much 
that has been said in the Conferences, and even some of the published resolutions, 
have been aiming at something diflerent from this, vi/.., to form a body that will in 
its coustitutiou and actings mauitest or represent the unity of the Vrotestant evangel- 
ical church. Without pretending to be prophets, we assert, that this will be found a 
thing too high for any single institution or bodj . The thing cannot be done. There 
is more, and as things now arcy more vWihle unity than any “ Alliance” can ever em- 
body and represent. And the attempt to realise what is not attainable, and not in 
the spirit of a free I’rotestantism, wiU damage the cause of evangelical truth. But 
let the “ A/ft’awee,” with a better name, be a society for the promotion of Christian 
Union, and its principal difficulties vanish : its u ork is before it ; they need not 
exclude the Society of Friends or any other Society, like the Plymouth brethren. Let 
all Christians, who assent to the general object, adhere, and co-operate to diffuse 
information, to keep tlic attention of the Christian people directed toward this 
object; and by publications and othor>^ise, diffuse a more evangelic spirit through all 
Christian denominations. Here is an object, the true work of the Society, which its 
members arc capable of performing. But even kce))ing out of sight the constitu- 
tional difficulty which we have ventured to indicate, we solemnly and solicitously 
distrust the practicability of the Evangelical Alliance, constituted of such a variety 
of religious sentiments, acting with any effidcncy honourable to the Protestant 
name, against Popciy, for the right observance of the Sabbath, or for tlie promotion 
of Christian education, — the objects they are reported to have in view. We love 
union, are anxious for it, pray for the success of this effort ; and, therefore, to the 
small extent to wjiich our influence extends^ would aid the counsels of our Christian 
brethren. Every man should have his hehd as well as his heart full of Christian 
union at th( present moment, that all our measures be placed on a firm basis. 

• . • 

War in India.-— Happjly this fearful series of massacres is brought to a close. 
Tha^ God, Britain was not the aggressor. But, truly, defensive war, which many 
defeiid so stoutly, is a fearful affair. If this display of British prowess have the 
effect which is anticipated,, of quenching the crackling flame of warlike zeal which 
has broken out in America, we may discern the kindness of Providence in this other- 
wise awful conjunettfre. The world is laid under everlasting obligations to those 
generous promoters of peace in this eountiy, who, at a vast expense of labour and 
money, h^ve been moving the press of this ccAntiy, and the various sections of the 
community all separately and vigorously to bestir (hemselves, and influence to 
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the utmost of their power, their own class in America. .Alreadpr Las this local 
madness received a che^k, by the. shrewd and sensible memorials issued iiom thii^ 
country, and the consenting responses they have drawn from America.* 

Exfulsiox of the Missioeabies fbom Fbbna!^do Fo. — ^T his hopeful mission 
has been suddenly arrested in its operations, and to all appearance destroyed by 
the authority of the Spanish government, acting under the impulse of Popery. 
Let the lovers of state connection ponder these facts, and compare them with the 
wonderful succession of exposures which every part of the world has recently made 
of the pernicious power of civil governments in religion. The follovring letter, 
addressed to the Rev. William Brock, by the Rev. William Newbegin,' missionary 
to Western Africa will be read with much interest. 

“Clarence, Jan. 5, 1846. . 

“ My dear Brother, — I feel almost unable to write you to-night ; but I must, I 
know, do my duty to you, so determined an enemy to all priestcraft and misrule. 
Know, then, wc are dispossessed of the soil here — all of us but one, and two 
teachers, to leave the island in twelve months, with the permission to remove our 
houses and moveable property. I was in the mountains on Christmas day, when 
1 observed a vessel in sight, and watched her as she entered the harbour. TJ)e next 
morning a native, just able to speak English, informed me that he had heard it was 
a Spanish ship, and, while there looking at it with the people, who have a great 
hatred to Spain, a salute of eleven heavy guns was fired. 1 then began to feel sure 
something was going on, and, therefore, repaired to Clarence on foot, about three 
hours* walk, and on reaching there, found, to my regret, that it was a corvette of 
twenty guns, with tJie detestable yellow and red fltig flying at her peak. No news 
regarding their intentions or movements had as yet transjured; but, having long 
heard that they were expected, aivery one who had the welfare of the colony at 
heart felt some alann. Wc all agreed, however, to pay her a visit next day, and 
tender our respects to the officer. Tlic next morning Mr. Clarke, Dr. Prince* ' 
Mr. Sturgeon, Captain Milbourne, and myself, having arrived at the vessel, were 
received by the commander, an old Shylock-looking follow, with a tremendous 
board and moustaches. Presently the royal commissioner entered in full uniform, 
a gentleman about thirty-five years of age, having a full forehead, and intelligent, 
benevolent countenance, graced also with a copious beard and moustaclics like 
tlic commander. He was excessively polite, inquired the occupation of each 
of us in particular, spoke in French, as two of us could understand him in that 
language. He inquired for JDr. P., having heard of him. He claimed confrere- 
ship with him, he being a medical man. 1 informed, him of my profession, he 
expressed his pleasure. After an immense number of compliments in a very short 
interview, he appointed a conference on the Monday following at the Mission-house. 
It was rumoured during the day, and with great delight by those who feel our 
presence very irksome, that wc were all to bb sent offj except brother Sturgeon ; we 
took no notice of them, but waited the time. Monday came^ and having reached 
Clarence early enough to meet with the brethen, wc prepared our papers and titles, 
and having confhiendcd oursclvcS to God, went forth in his strength. The place 
of meeting had been altered, at theiinstigation of Becroft, the Governor, to his own 
house. We were veiy kindly received again by his lordship, and Iiad a few minute’s 
familiar conversation. Presently Captain BecroFt entered, scarcely bidding us 
good morning. Lynslager the merchant, and Matthews, a man of colour from 
Sierra-Leone, another merchant^ and also two or three members of our church, 
members of the island council.* Bi*iness commenced. Th» Consul began by 
saying, that the ishiud had long belonged to Spain ; that unhappily his country had 
been so torn by intestine commotion, she had been hitherto unable? to turn her 
attention to her colonies; now, however, she intended to improve them, and wdth 
the rest of those in the gulf of Guinea, Fernando Po. • By the 11th article of the 
Constitution, the religion of Spain and all her colonies was the Catholic Affpstolic 
a,ad Roman faith ; that we Protestant missionaries had come here without her 
Majesty’s permission, and had gained many proselytes, altogether against her laws ; 
and he, therefore, gave us his instructions frorii his govemiBent, which were— that 
we must aU depart, except Mr. Sturgeon, who was to be left as a private individual, 
not permitted. to act as a missionaiy, and inquired when wc should arrongo our 
afiairs. We begged time enough to write homo to ask our Committee what we 
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lAiould do. Becroil; instantly replied, * Yon may as well ask for twelve months/ 
Dr. Prince inquired why we had not the same right of remaining as Mr. Sturgeon. 
ISe instantly mso offered ns permission, that, if wo would not preach or teach in 
any way, nor pray, on a written promise, we might remain. When we found a 
determination was existing to send ns off so fast. Dr. Prince put that question. 
He would, on condition of our signing the articles drawn up by him, allow family- 
worship, and the meeting among ourselves with live domestics. Mr. Clarke said 
he had a commission from God to open his mouth to the heathen, and he could 
not therefore shut it at the command of man, nor could he sign any article 
expressing th.nt promise. It was left for Uie Consul to draw up the articles. He 
told us if we did not sign them, we must leave. A discussion then followed about 
our land. He informed us that reports of our misconduct about the land, and 
poisoning the natives' minds, had fcached home, which hastened the coming of this 
expedition. Becroft and others charged us with wrongfully demanding ground 
rent. We produced our titled in which it was most specifically declared by 
that man's own signature, that we had a claim to it from those through whom 
the titles had come to us. The Consul denied that the Spanish govciument 
ponld give it up after the British government had abandoned the colony — 
that we were misled by our papers — thus our conduct was justified. lie wound 
up the charge that be expressed about ])rejudicing the natives in a gentle- 
manly way, by saying that our religion was not that of Spain, and therefore 
necessarily involved disaffection in their minds against a Uw of Spain, which w^as, 
that the Catholic religion alone was the religion hy l.nv, and it admitted of no 
toleration whatever. He seemed grieved. He expressed regret that so it was, and 
acknowledged somcw'hat the blessings he had seen in France -and England from 
toleration. During all the conversation wc w'cre constantly insulted hy Becroft 
and Lynslager, and constantly interrupted by th^m. Dr. rriuee, being s]>okcsman, 
would not be put down by them, and manfully defended us. The conference 
closed, and another was appointed for Thursday, Jan. 1st, wdieii we were to bring 
our articles,, which he would send us, signed. They came the next day — we WTre 
to promise to shut up every chapel and .school-house, (I forgot to tell } ou tlicj 
were all granted us, and, being mo\ cable, will soon he on the Continent,) and in no 
w’ay to preach, teach, or hold meetings, or go to the pco])le’s houses to pray or sing, 
but to live a.s private foreigners, and not to bo missionaries, or spread our faith in 
any way — namely, we must he dumb altogether. 

“ Another conference has been held to-day, in wdiicli Sturgeon is permitted to 
preach and teach during his year in which he prepares for departure. Exccjiting 
once wo have , met with the kindest treatment from the Commissioner, who has 
said, he thought wc were fhen with whom he must deal harshly, but is very hai)py 
to find us gentlemen ! ! ! 


“This is a hasty, most imperfect sketch, in which much information has neces- 
sarily been withheld. But I send in this most impefcct state, knowing that you 
will be glad to hear, qrc the entire report comes out. Excuse my scrawling; fever 
makes my lame hand worse every day. Remember me to all ; wc thank God for 
all he has done for us, for his grace in all things, and for the pre.alcnce of truth 
over falsehood. Pray for us, that w e may havjp health of body and soul to bring 
us safely through.— Believe me, ever faithfully, yours, „ Nlwueoin.” 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

• , • nOXOUR'fO WHOM HONOUB IS DUE. 

We understand that another ancient labourer in the gospel, Mr. McNeil of 
£lginJ|fec6ntly received a very substantial token of the respect in which he was 
held, W the ^inhabitants of Elgin and its vicinity, of all religious denominations. 
We wish an account had been transmitted, similar to that which we subjoin, 
re sis ting our veneral^e friend, Mr. Munro of Knockando. 

We iinderstand that the friends of this worthy veteran, who has for upwards 
of forty-three years laboured so quietly, padeutly, and persevcringly, in the 
4 fhii 8 tian ministry, to a wide extent on both sides ot the Spey, have recently pro- 
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sonted him with a token of their regard for hia Christian character and disinterested 
labours among them, and of their sympathy with him under the infirmities of his 
advanced years. The gift is a handsome and substantial Gig and Hamels, to facili- 
tate his movements in the evening of his advanced jears. Our only regret is, that 
this was not done ten years earlier. But * better late than never.’ The expression 
of regard was promptly and cordially made by persons of all denominations, to a 
wide extent on both sides of the Spey. The Committee who conducted the matter, 
waited on Mr. Munro. One of their number, — Mr. William Smith, farmer, Lecken, 
expressed their sentiments on the occasion. Wo give an outline of his address to 
the aged pastor, and the substance of Mr. Munro’s reply : — 

“Venerable and dear Sir,— Your unwearied diligence in the service of the gospel 
in this district of country, has been long observed*, your patient perseverance in 
sowing ‘ the good seed of the kingdom* over a ragged surface, has not been altogether 
unappreciated : your ‘ labour and travail, night and day,’ since you came to reside 
in these parts, have reminded some of us or apostolic self-denial ; — and have not. 
been overlooked by several of our countrymen, to whose homesteads and firesides 
you have carried the gospel in these Alpine regions of ancient Caledonia. Those 
who have had an opportunity of witnessing, and who are competent to value these 
self-denied serWees, have not tlie power of conferring high-sounding titles of honour, 
or bestowing benefices ; but though unable to bestow rewards, they may at least 
have the honesty to acknowledge obligations they owe to a public benefactor, who 
has long lived among us, and ‘laboured for souls as one who must give an account.’ 
Considering, Rev. Sir, your advanced years — your growing infirmities, the late hours 
in which you are necessarily out — and the long journeys which you still have at 
times to undertake, a general Reeling has for some time existed among your friends, 
whether sOiiicthing might not be done on their part to mitigate the travel, and 
bear i)art of the burden. Wlien the idea was expressed in a very narrow circle, 
it was found that others had entertained similar sentiments and sympathies. 
Nothing more was necessary than for a few friends, in a private prudent manner, 
to give a tangible shape to wdiut was contemplated; and it was promptly and cheer- 
lull) lesponded to by individuals of various religious denominations, to some extent, 
on the light and left l)anlvs of the Si)ey. Neither stimulus nor persuasion was 
necessary on their pai't. The article pfoposed was approved; and all that was 
necessary w'as a plan, and a few men to carry it into execution. That has been 
aecoraidislicd in a short time, and with little noise ; and I am happy, in the name 
of this deputation, and that of the contributors, to present the article in question, 
with its appendages, as a token of respect for your private character, and sincere 
regard for your public serv ices — for your Acceptance, awaftj, Rev. Sir, 

tliut in steering your official course through life, you have never set your sails on 
purpose to catch the popular breeze. No ; we arc persuaded your propelling power 
is formed on a more sure and steady principle, alike capable of enabling you to 
work your way through cross currents, opposftig elements, and quiet waters, where 
some with more ample canvass arc apt to feel themselv'^cs becalmed. Any 
expression, however, of ‘the good-will ’ of your Christian friends and fellow men, 
you are ready to Appreciate at its full value. And we hope that this small token 
of our regard will prove conducive to# your comfort, in assisting a toil-worn frame 
to fulfil, tor a little longer, the functions dictated by a yet healthful and vigoitous 
mind.” 

Mr. Munro then replied as follows: — “My respected friends, the splendid gift 
which you have generously presented to me this day, is unexpected, and notwith- 
standing the fiattering terms in which my kind friend has now iffddressed me, in 
your name, I feel conscious that, on my part, it is unmerited; but it is, nevertheless, 

V ciy acceptable, and highly prized, not only on account of its value and utilitj^ to 
an aged pilgrim, but more especially as a tangible proof of the interest which you 
and my other kind nciglibours take in promoting my comfort. I have neither 
language nor nerves adequately to express my gratitude to the generous contiibu- 
tors, but I beg they will accept my cordial thanks. It is now very near forty-three 
years since I become a residenter in this hill country. I was then on entire stran- 
ger, and when I had come, I was not aware that I was to remain forty days. I 
knew well that a life of ease, honour, or affluence, was not to be expected on the 
banks of the Spey ; but, blessed be Goi, I felt no ambition for any of these passing 
vanities, but 1 soon found what I esteem of far greater value, namely, kind and 
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beloyed friends, to whom I soon became strongly attadied ; and which more than 
reconciled me to this land of floods and mountains. Nor have I ever found reason 
to repent my choice, or find fault with the way in wliich the Ldrd led me. Happy 
experience soon taught me thiy; my lot had been cast among a kind and hospitable 
people; and it would have evinced extreme ingratitude in me had I not manifested 
a willingness to spend and be spent in their service. Not only from the dear 
people under my care have I experienced much kindness most gladly do 1 
acknowledge, that in all my movements through the breadth and length of the 
land, on both sides of the Spey, 1 have invariably experienced much kindness from 
the inhabitants; and now, in reflecting on the scene through which the Lord has 
led me, in the wHdemes^ for more than forty years, while 1 see much to humble 
me in the dust before Him, 1 have to acknowledge that * goodness and mercy have 
followed me.’ My time on earth must shortly terminate. The shadows of the 
evening are thickfening around me, and solemnly reminding me that my end is near. 
It is recorded in the history of Mary, Queen of England, that when ,shc found her 
end drawing near she told her attendants, ‘That she should die, and that if they 
would know the cause, they must dissect her after death, and they would find 
Calais at her heart.* To the loss of that city she ascribed her death ! My humble 
prayer is that Christ may reign supreme in my own heart, and in the hearts of all 
my generous benefactors ; at the same time, so long as iny heart performs its 
functions, I trust I will feel a deep intercbt in the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
beloved country in which I have sojourned so long, and from whom I have this day 
had such a valuable proof of unmerited kindness. May grace, mercy, and pence 
be multiplied to them all. Once more, my respected friends, in the name of my 
beloved partner and family, I beg leave to ofler our most grateful thanks to you and 
to all our generous benefactors to whom we arc indet>tcd for the splendid gil’t with 
which you have so kindly jiresentcd your humble bcrvant.” 
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Extract of a letter from the llev. Joseph Mullens, dated Bhowaniporc, Calcutta, 
October 6, 1845 

“ Hitherto I have found grace for every trial, for these have been but few ; but 1 
would I could more! We need much the strength which is from above in 
this land ; nfen are so careless about their soul they don’t seem to /tel any concern 
at all about it. There seems to bo some spell upon them ; and wlietlicr young or 
old, they are bound by its powerful influence, and so they die. How many hun- 
dreds of young men are there in this city, who have been warned of their sin, and 
told of the true Saviour, but have resuted aU appeals, and shut out jill conviction. 
Amongst them some melancholy instances of death have occurred, in which danger 
seems to have been at last realised. Some months back, a young man, who had 
been brought up in the Eree Church Institution, when on his 6!cath-bed, asked — 
‘ Can all these things about Christianity be true — if so, what will become of my 
soul? I rejected afl, and now I am here.* Thus he died. A few weeks ago, a 
young lad who had been taught in the Missionary School here, was taken with a 
severe fever, and carried to the bank of the Ganges to die. When at school, he 
had been amongst the foremost to ridicule idolatry — none were so bold as he in the 
class-room ; but he was one who strove to‘ple^e all, and /tcnce, decision in religion 
Wos far from him. During his illness we went to see him. He was asked if ho 
thought hi^ soul was safe, an^ he shook his head. We can scarcely doubt that it 
is with him as with thousands of others who have trifled away ‘ the accepted time,* 
and lost salvation for evdt. Oh ! that He who alone by his voice can reach the heart, 
would come down and subdue the rebels, with whom, by the mouth of his servants, 
be has often pleaded his own cause, .lliere is nothing so awfiil as seeing human 
beings courting their own ruin. 

“I ^on*t know wteether you receive now, in our Missionary Magazine, more news 
than formerly of an unfavourable kind. From this country, certainly, such intelli- 
gence hM been sent at various periods, but^ think people in England are, on the 
wholes little acquainted with the real state of things in India. ¥ ou mentioned in 
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your letter that Mr. Lacroix’s journal had been received. I do not know whether 
you have since heard that the hopes he and Mr. ffill entertained of good anftongst 
the Khortabhdjas have been almost destroyed. The catechist who aocoxnpanied 
them in their tour, has since then completely ch|nged his character. lie h^ 
turned round upon Mr. Hill, and with all the hatred of a fiend, tried to defame his 
character, ruin bis mission, and seduce all the Cnristians. He has himself become 
a Roman Catholic, got two other catechists to join him, and now delights in 
nothing so much as Awaiting all Mr. Hill’s plans. 

“As I have already mentioned to you my own engagements, especially my 
teaching in our boys’ school, and my HengaU studies* I need* say nothing about 
myself now. I will rather give you an outline of my wife’s work. Immediately on 
our marriage we come to this house, occupied last year by Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
with whom I lived ; and we took charge of Mrs. CampbeU’s prls’ school. At the 
time we came there were fourteen or fifteen girls, and this number has since 
increased to twenty-two. Many of the girls are orphans, otliers are .the children of 
native Christians, but all live entirely with us. Amongst them is one of Radhanath’s 
daughters. My wife is peculiarly qualified to take charge of them, in the fact that 
she understands Bengali well, and speaks it like themselves. On this .'iccount the 
children learn nothing in English as formerly, but are taught entirely in Bengali. 
They themselves like it better ; and already a great improvement may be witnessed 
in tliem. They read geography, the New Testament, the Pil^im’s Progress, &c., 
with Mrs. M., and other books, with Bengali teachers. The little ones arc taught 
hymns, scripture, catechism, &c., on the school system. They form a very inter- 
esting cliarge, but require great watching. This, however, you will readily tmder- 
stand. There is no poetry al^ut them — they arc downright girls, and Bengali girls 
too. They behave generally very well ; but, like all their nation, they have so 
little feeling, you cannot tell what <thcy feel, if they feel at all, about what is right 
and wrong j they have their little quarrels, and can sometimes call each other bad 
names ; in this, however, Bengali women are even more skilled than the edebrated 
women of Billingsgate. It is our daily prayer that they may not only become wiser 
in knowledge, but changed in heart, new creatures in Christ Jesus. The expenses 
of the school, including Lverg thing that we have for the girls, in the w'ay of 
house-rent, teachers, &c., are about £10 a month for tircnty-two girls ; that is, about 
£5 a-year for each girl. Of this money we raise some in this country, but, for some 
time, wc must look to our friends in Eng;land. I shall be very happy to receive 
any thing that you and my other Edinburgh and Leith friends can spare for this 
object. 

“ You will, 1 am sure, have bee* much pleased to see jn the Christian Advocate 
the account of the conversion and baptism of a young man who was formerly in 
our boys’ school. He i^ with us now in this house, and hitherto seems to have 
acted most consistently. In other ways, our Lord’s blessing upon the mission has 
been also shown. During this year, Mr. Lacibix has baptized several of the heathen 
in his two Christian villages. In one of these villages, Gurgrij a marked improve- 
ment has taken place in the church and congregation. In former times they gave 
the greatest trouble, and Mr. Pifiard had many times said he would never visit 
them again, they were so ungratefuk— so bad in all respects. Now, however, it is 
quite the opposite : all the labour bestowed on them has not been in vain, and they 
are now standing forth once more as consistent Christians. At the same time, all 
native Christians hero arc in many respects different from those we ar^ accustomed 
to associate with in Europe. The, apostle’s description of the Corinthians os * weak 
and sickly,’ describes to my mind*theae Bengali converts exactly. But of this 1 
must speak more fully another time. God has been pleased there to bless not only 
our own mission, but others also this year. 1 think I have already told you, .that 
from the Free Church Missionary Institution, at the beginning of the year, six 
young men were baptized. Amongst the Baptists also %Bany have been added to 
the churches. Thus has our Redeemer been sustaining the faith and patience of 
his servants, and .showing to them that their labour in the Lord is not in vain. 
There is one thing, however, to notice on the other side. The Roman Catholics 
have come in to stop, if they can, the prosperity of the gospel. Nearly a year ago, 
when Gobindo, Mr. Hill’s catechist, whom I have mentioned, left our Society^ the 
priest induced him to become a Rosan Cathoh’c, together with the other catechists. 
Shortly after, they went into the district of Erishnaghur, among the Church Mis- 
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aionanr Society’s converts, and by the promise of money, &c. (the Bengali’s weak 
side,) nrew away upwards of six hundred. It mast be said, however, that these 
were mostly nominal Christians. They have now come into the villages south of 
Calcutta, and are going about amongst them in all directions. Many of the Preya- 

g ition Society’s people have gone over to them \ many of the Baptists also. Mr. 

acroix has lost two, whom he is not sorry to get rid of, and expects that two or 
three more of the same kind will go also. The inducements held out in these eases 
were money and the like ; and the people who have become Bomanists are some of 
them the worst in the village. But I must conclude. You ask news of Mr. Philip. 
1 am sorry to say that he h^ been so ill at the Cape, that it has been thought most 
advisable for him not to come on to India. I received a letter from him about a 
month ago, in which he says he was much better, and the journey through the 
colony which he was then making hud done him much good.*’ 

SIBERIA. 


LETTBBS OF SHAGDXTlt, A CHB18TIAN CONVERT, ON SIBERIA. 

TransUitions. 

•Greatly beloved in the Lord Jesus Christ, and much honoured elder brother, 
William Swan. — Offering my salutations to you, and desiring your hcaltli, I wish 
to write a little to you. By the mercy of our God and Saviour, who nde^ overall, 
and is the preserver of you and of us^ I and m;y family arc well. At our lust liaj^ 
cutting time, I received with great joy the letter ictit from your quarter, aec'ora- 
panied with the 4.50 rubles, (jGl 7.) I greatly rcjoicccU and return you many thanks. 
After that, I also received au answer to iny letter from the Enij>cror, and ^Nas much 
pleased. Many thanks. All this proceeds froifi the love of God. That the God 
of truth may be for ever praised, let us pray. Amen. I wonder what you are now 
doing. It is hero drawing towards the close of tlie Sabbath: the sun is going to 
you; and when the Sabbath dawns on you, you will have joy. I am now in iny 
own tent, and have been reading the 17th chapter of Matthew ; how wonderful is 
the miracle related in the 27th verse, of the piece of gold being foniid in the mouth 
of the fish: but oh, even now, is not the mercy of God in many ways as visible ns 
it was then? My child Mary has been reading the gospels to me this is great joy 
to my heart ; it is sweet to continue reading daily the word of God ; many new 
and beautiful things are brought out of it. On my last journey to the East I met 
with many strange pcojile. They had neither priests nor shamans. It i-^ melan- 
choly to think of them ;«they ai»pear to ^ivc like the cattle. That place is very 
remote, and very much of a desert; but even there has the word of God reached. 

In another jilace I visited, I found many who read and, clearly understood the 
word of God. His power is great ; and by degrees, the conimands of Christ, as a 
holy law, is growing up among ouf people. Some of them now make extracts from 
different portions of the Old and New Testaments, put all these up together, making 
a large book, which they often read. I find on going into the tents of such, that 
they know better than J do the contents of the books. They ask why I don’t 
clearly understand all. There are others wliose hearts are much hardened, anil 
their malice is great. I wish now to visit another place called Topso ; you have 
heard how I strove to go there before, and how I was hindered ; now, by the mercy 
of God, that hinderance is removed. 

Poor Sanjall you remember was sent awmy from this ])lacc. I hear that he was 
coming back on foot last summer, but wa* cailght, and was carried away back. 
Although he lives in the midst of priests, he goes on with great firmness, and makes 
known to nikny, salvation through Christ. 

. During last summer an epidemic broke out among our people, and many have 
died of it. Among otheif, our friend Aslucto’s wife died. Before her death she 
professed her faith in Christ, and was baptized. She was joyful, saving, her never- 
dying soul would now receive salvation. I am now wearying greatly to receive the 
books which are to come to us from you. If I am spared till they come, I shall 
rejoice. Oh, my dear Sir, I am veiy fully satisfied with the great mercy of 
God. I h«^e received at many different times letters, and having been assisted by 
kind friends^ I rejoice. Last night I read a •very melancholy thing of a person 
named Baduca, who had become a helicv ei in the hol> name of Christ His wife 
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and oil his relations had forsaken him, and he is now 4^d. lie was very gentle, 
and of a veiy simple character. 

My dear Sir, may you enjoy peace. Give my salutations to your brother and his 
lady, to all who visit you who are brethren, and who ask for poor Shagdur, &c. 

(Signed) Shagdur, Son of Kenat, 

Rcceiced mh February, 1845, dated ^Itli day of the first month of winter. 

Mr dearly beloved friend and elder sister, Mrs. Swan.— Desiring your health and 
baluting you, I think it well to write'a little letter to you, &o. When your letters 
come to us it is strangely delightful. There is weeping too! Many thanks for 
your letter. By the kindness of God you have not yet forgotten our Mongolian 
language. It is a great liappinoss to be engaged in the service of Christ. I am 
now in the place called Koocheoqat. It is surrounded by high hills. The 
inhabitants arc very numerous. They scarcely allow me time to write, they 
are so constantly going out and in to my tent. There are no priests here ; 
but although the people don’t care about religion of any kind; they arc kind-hearted 
and friendly, and some of them are intelligent. In about two months I hope to 
return to my former dwelling-place but what the will of God may be I know not. 
I now greatly rejoice that while you were in this country, the word of G#d was 
so zealously circulated: some of the people here read it and understand it cxcccd- 
iitgly well. They take their books with them when they travel. Others are much 
to be pitied ; will they for ever continue opposers to Christ ? oh, it is melancholy ! 
I have not seen Tekshi for more than a year; 1 suppose I am nrtw to him an object 
of .‘iversion. The power of God and the love of Christ arc great; ah, there is nothing 
impossible to God, therefore l«t us hope and pray. Sometimes I am very weak,— 
thinking of my own state I become euspicious. When I think of my dear friends 
ill England, and know that because bf the distance T may never see their faces again, 
I am filled with grief, and even when I think our sjurits may meet in heaven, I am 
still overjiowered. Oh, my tears, you flow in vain! Oh my heart, why art thou 
cast down? look to heaien and hope in the holy word of Christ. Give my 
salutations to vour dear sisters, &c. , i 

When any of your friends come to sec yon, this is my word to them. Beloved 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, I salute you. When you visit Mr. and Mrs. Swan, I am 
as it w'cre, with you. In your prayers I licsoech you to remember me, farcw’ell. 
Oil, my dear friends, continue to w rite to mq so long as I am in the world. My 
heart rejoices as if I saw you ; I am w'caiying for letters. By the help which you 
and other friends send, I am now enabled to travel among my brethren in peace, and 
according to iny ability, I help them, I am now”^ getting npsmall tent made; it w'lll 
be pleasant to pitch it wdierever T go to distribute the wwd of God, and when I am 
at home it will be the place where we shall meet on the Lord’s day. My stron^h 
is weakness, but what a comfort to me to l^c^that with God there is nothing 
impossible. I firmly believe that -the word of God is not like the word of man, it 
can never be lost. Oh. that the work which you dear ones did ivhen here, may 
yet be greatly blessed. I can never forget you. Although many days have passed 
since you parted from us, it seems to me as if it were but yesterday , every thing 
is so visible. I hope you will wTite td me as soon after you receive this as you can. 

1 have written a short letter to our (piccn; can you translate it? I hear that she 
pities our poor people very much ; will she be angry if this little letter is presented 
to her? The power of Christ’s lo^ e is great,— into the hearts of kings and princes 
God can put the desire to serve him. His will is n mighty deep. The ttanriation 
which you made and had presentea hcfBrc, arc made known here. Compared with 
the king, I am a mere insect ; but by the love of Christ I have received an answer. 
Oh, may the work of Christ which lins been begun ki this land go on dhd increwe, 
&c. Let me know when the sweet food (the New Testament) which is preparing 
for this people, is to be sent to us 

To the Empress of Rassia. ^ 

May there be happiness in the presence of the illustrious ^ud favoured Queen- 
mother of all the land of Russia. May the blessing of God, and of the Lord J esiw 
Christ, ever rest on the prince our Einperor, on^ur beloved Empress, and on their 
exalted children. Before this time there was made known to our people joynil 
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tidioj^ which was, that the son of onr Emperor had been favoured with odspring. 
Sometime since monmful tidings wore brought to us. but now our Emperor and 
Empress wo made to rejoice in the midst of their family. Mapr the blessing of the 
Creator of all, our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, rest on this little infant The 
thing which I have to beseech 6f you, honoured Queen-mother, and to make known, 
is this. Among our Buriat people there are many poor little children. Their 
parents, on account of poverty, cannot have them taught to road. There are but 
few children among the Mongolians who can read; of late some few have been 
taught, but there are still many children of poor people much to be pitied. I have 
with me five girls from five different families^ from seven to eight years of age — 
them I strive to teach. My request to you, therefore, honoured Queen, is, that 
you would mercifully assist to clothe and feed these children. The old notion 
among our people is, that there is no use in teaching women and girls to read, 
therefore they don’t strive to do so. Now some of our women can read, but few of 
the girls are taught. Oh, honoured Queen, may there be through the love of 
Christ, and for his holj; name’s ’sake, a joyful answer sent to this letter. May the 

r itition of one who is an insignificant payer of tribute be successful and be blessed, 
would teach the children with great joy, &c. 

SOth^J/ of the firiit month of winter. 

IRISH CHRONICLE. 

CONTROVERSIAL TEST TOR ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 

r . 

Mr. King, who visited Scotland last year in behalf of the Irish Congregational 
Union, and who has recently settled in Dublin, has commenced there a course 
similar to that which he found so successful in Cork, in drawing Homan Catholics 
occasionally to attend his ministry, and inducing them to canvass the claims of 
Romanism. 

In connexion with a course Of Lent lectures, chiefly on the principles, histoi*}, 
and prospects of Popery, Mr. K. has published in a Homan Catholic journal, and 
addressed to an eminent controversialist, a Komish ecclesiastic in the Irish metro- 
polis, a coui’teous proposal to discuss the following propositions, orally, or through 
the press : — 

1st. The ancient Christianity of Ireland was essentially diflerent, in many 
important particulars, both as to doctrines and institutions, from the modern church 
of Rome; and more substantially agreed with wliat are now regarded as the dis- 
tinctions of Protestantism. 

2d. The ancient Irish churches did not maintain the infallibility and ritual 
uniformity of the Church of Home; the supremacy of the I’opc— the celibacy of 
the clergy — auricular contessioii— ^ridfetly absolution — transubstantiation, and other 
tenets of modern Homanism. During several centuries of their freedom and com- 
parathe purity they resisted the encroachments of Rome, and exercised popului 
rights in ecclesiastical afioirs. 

3d. It cannot bo proved that St. Patrick, ^t. Columbkill, and the other most 
illustrious saints and scholars of Ireland, through whom she acquired her fame for 
piety and learning, were bound by the authority of the Bishop of Rome. The 
occasional intercourse of Irish ecclesiastics with the Church of Rome, and other 
foreign communities, was such as now takes plaqe between independent: Protestant 
churches when nS supremacy is recogni8ed«or claimed. 

4th. The ancient history of Ireland, as given by Homan Catholic writers, exliibits 
U atat^ of ifcligion indicative of a transition from primitive purity to comparative 
4^geiieracy ; and affords many evidences, corroborative of the testimony of general 
ecdesiastical antiquity, tHat ancient CaOioKc Christianity was substantially identical 
with what is now aesiqnaied Protestant Independency, 

5th. The dqgmas of the I’ope’s supremacy, and the infallible authority of the See 
of Rome, were established' in an age of ignorance and declension, by the united 
intirigues and usurpations of an English Pope, an English monarch, and foreign 
eecl^iasrics. The decisions of the first councils that established them were opposed 
and despised by most of the IrisK clergy; and all patriotic and enlightened Irish- 
men shonld now repudiate these pretensions, as unscriptural and unreasonable — 
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alike subversive of the true principles of Christian charity, religious liberty, and 
political rights. 

These announcements must be startling to some Irishmen, and interesting to all. 
We shall await the result of Mr. King’s proposal; and it willpve us much pleasure 
to learn that any papal champion is found ready to buckle on & armour ana accept 
this fair and mairiy challenge. It will, perhaps, be thought more prudent to give 
Mr. King an apparent triumph, than to appeal to history to prove the claims of 
Rome. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE IRISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

FnELIMINAHT REMARKS. 

Amidst difficulties and discouragements it is well to record the progress of 
improvement, and note the indications of approaching prosperity and ultimate 
success. Truth frequently appears to advance but slowly; and often when the 
evidences of its indirect and general influences arc abundant and indubitable, its 
direct and avowed progress may be very limited and almd^t imperceptible. God. 
sometimes exercises the faith and patience of his people, and maintains his own 
sovereignty by operating in a different way from that which they expect him to 
adopt. The results of their labours are brought about, not in all respects us they 
wish, but by a vast variety of subordinate instrumentality, and through hidden 
channels and indirect resources; honouring themy indeed, as instrumenUi, but reserving 
the honour of the work for Him who w'orketh all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” 

In such circumstances it is necessary to take a comprehensive view of the divine 
p#cedurc. God’s work cani»t be seen by looking in one direction or the opposite, 
but by looking over the whole field. A vciy erroneous conclusion may be arrived at 
by confining attention to one partfrular class of evidences or source of information, 
when it is easy to gather up the elements of connect and satisfactory opinion, by 
enlarging the sphere of our observations and duly estimating all the facts connected 
with the subject of our inquiries. 

These remarks will be found peculiarly applicabre to the work we have here taken 
in hand. The evangeliisation of Ireland, and the progress of Congregationalism 
amongst Irish Christians, must be subjects of deep and growing interest to our 
readers. Heavy difficulties and discouragements surround these subjects, it is true, 
and we would by no means wish to misrepresent or explain away the affecting 
proofs of this ; but there are many and great encouragements also discoverable, and 
we consider it wise and right to honour God <md increase the hope and zeal of his 
people, by calling attention to those facts, a distinct perception of which should 
lead the friends of Irish Independency to “ thank God and take courage.” 

Some now alive and occtipying difficult posts in Ireland, remember when the 
spiritual prospects of the country were miyh darker than they are now. Their 
history would present the record of great and gratifying changes in the moral and 
religious condition of Ireland, marking a providential movement toward the triumph 
of truth, and th(^ spiritual emancipation of the people. 

Less than fifty years ago it was difficult to discover a streak of light in the horizon 
of the Irish church. Scarcely two* or three “ evangelical and godly men ” were 
known throughout the whole coiintiy, in the Established Church. The Presbv- 
terian body were little better. The influefice of Methodism was feeble, and its 
character, in some respects, doubtful. Evangelical dissent scarcely had a name. 
The gospel could scarcely be discovered, or the way of God known, by any but the 
few who ascertained it in private *for themselves. Another g(ftpcl, or no gospel, 
occupied its place in such public religious instruction as was generally given, even 
by Protestant teachers; and a darkness that might 4}e felt, brooded ovdr the nation’s 
heart. 

Romanism had attained the ascendant in moral inffhcnce, though it had been 
proscribed and crushed by civil power. Under the withering influence of “Prptes- 
tant ascendancy,” even nominal Protestantism had declined. The relative numbers of ' 
the population attached to the two systems, had within two or three generations 
given the papacy a triumphant majority, and left ** the chutth by l|.w established,” 
a voluptuous aristocracy — a wealtW hierarchy — fox hunting parsons — and almost 
empty churches ! • 

At this crisis a movement was made in England and Scotland for Ireland’s 
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salvation. Several eminent ministers visited the counUyi and preached in different 
places to large congregations. British Christians partially awoke to a sense of 
their responsibility with regard to ‘*the sister isle;*’ and a*few men of fiuth and 
power, sustained by individuals and societies in Britain, gave themselves to the 
Work of Ireland’s evangelization. 

The seed then sown has produced much fhiiValthoiigh it has not all been reaped ’ 
within our denominational borders. 

(To he ayntinued.') 

s^ooTmAGizra inoisentb from ak agent’s journal. 

** I xXa© a most chee^g assemblage in the Court House, which, through the 
influence of some of riiy own fiiends, resident near the town, the Church of 
England Bector granted. The place was fllled with attentive, intelligent, anxious 
listeners, the majority of whom were Bomnn Catholics. This was the second time 
for most of them to 'attend my preaching. Many were heard, when going out, to 
express their gratification wdth what they had heard. One man, in particular, said 
to some of hrs friends around, “Well, any how', we can’t but say it was delightful.” 

I trust he and others, not merely tasted but received into their souls, the good 
word of life. 

“I proceeded to L , and having procured the use of the Presbyterian meet- 

ing-house, I had an encouraging meeting in the evening. Many Kuinan Catholics ' 
.who feared to enter the place, heard at the door and windows; three groups of 
them stood; and as I exhibited the dying love of a Saviour, heard me with breath- 
less attention, — it was an interesting and a solemn occasion. 

‘‘This district is, on the whole, very encouraging^ Would that w^c had m^y 
more labourers *to occupy this extensive field I” 

LABOURS OF AN EVANGELIST IN A DESTITUTE* DISTUICT IN TUC NORTH-WEST. 

“It is not easy for persons liring in cities and large tpwns in Ireland to have any 
adfeqaate conception of the difficulties of an evangelist labouring in the rural ])iirt& 
of tnd kingdom, — surrounded Homan Catholic priests on tlic one hand, and 
intolerant high-chnrch clergymen on the other. These difficulties arc infinitely 
im^rea'6cd, however, by the stolid ignorance of the populace. This ignorance is by 
no mcatis confined to the Homan Catholics. The overwhelming majority of those 
who ball themselves Protestants arc quite ignorant of the cardinal truths of our 
holy religion. And even those few of tliem who do seem to know something of 
gospel truth, have, in not a few lUbtauccs, imbibed autiuomian principles. 

Preacl^ed at C . l^ie attendance was pretty good. The w ord was listened 

to wkh profound attention. — Visited several families in the neighbourhood of T , 

contcrsing with them on religious subjects, and distributing tracts, which were 

thankfully received. I addressed a remcctahle coiigrcgaiion at T . After the 

public service was over,’ I held the Bibln-class, in which tliere are a few persons wdio 
take an interest. 1 trust, by the blcb?ing of God,,that it may be made the means of 
doing niuch good. It is some tim’e before any thing of this kind is duly ^iprcdatcd 

in this part of the country. Visited a school in the neighbourhood of C , and 

heard a class read the scriptures. I asked tkc girls (for it was a female school) 
some questions, and gave them some advices. In visiting amongst the people 
to-day, 1 met with a Horn an. Catholic.- I happened to have a tract of Mr. G.’s on 
tr^substantiatlon. I read U to him. He heard attentively ; but 1 found on talking 
with him that he had not a mind capable of pcrqeiving the force of an argument. 
However, some of ehe absurdities implied in«tne belief of such a palpable falsehood 
he conlfi uot get over admitting. Ihiring the some day I conversed with another 
Bomen Catholic on the right .of the indiscriminate perusal of the scriptures. 
Altibongh an intelligent Homan Catholic, 1 extorted from him admissions incom- 
with some of the leieling errors of Popery. There are fewer hona jide Homan 
' Catholics in Iveland than the Pope imagines. The faith of many Papists is being 
ahijhlPRt although in many cades imperceptibly. Preached to a veiy good congre- 

gilhHi at 91 * All appeared to be much interested. The attendance was as 

as could be expected, as the parson has been exerting his influence tp prevent 
s^Si^MspeofMftoiXi hearing a dissenter.”* 

'•A , OtABOOW:® 

^ BBTL ASD BAIK, PUINTBRB, 8T EVOOH SQUARR 
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This Journal has now existed under different names for fifty years. 
The Missionaiy Magazine was started in Edinburgh, in July, 1796. To 
that event we look ^ack with lively interest, rejoicing in what God has 
wrought, by the promulgation of the principles it announced an'd main- 
tained, when there were few in the land who understood or adhered to 
them. The Missionary Societies formed at that period, hate been 
celebrating their Jubilee by gathering extraordinary contributions for 
their respective objects.* The Publisher of this Marine is happy tabe 
able to signalise the fiftieth year of its existence, by giving an e^ptra 
Number, without additional expense, to the readers. With the concur* 
Fence of the Committee of the Congregational Union, and by the assist- 
ance of some friends, he is enabled to present at this early date, and 
gratuitously, a veiy full and carefuUy prepared* report of the deeply 
interesting proceedings of the annual meetings recently held in Edinburgh. 
No offering could be more appropriate as a Jubilee gift, than such a 
record as this, indicating the progress and present position of the Chniohas 
in whose service the Magazine has ever been faithfully employed. 

The greatest pains have been taken, and very considerable expense 
has been incurred, to render the Report complete. And if the gratifying 
and most satisfoctoiy impression produced by the meetings on those who 
had the privilege of being pxeseiy;, is extended by thia publication, it 
will not be in vain or unprofitable. The friends who have^ suggested 
this unusual effort, wish to circulate widely Ithe intelligence which *!has 
so greatly delighted themselves. They are pbrsuaded i^t it will 
encourage any of their brethren who are in danger of becoming fiunt- 
hearted. They hope it wiU disabuse tbe minds of some in England, 
and in our own neighbourhood, of the nnfovoarable i&pression produced 
by recent circumstances, that our churches are leiB united and less 
vigorous in the work of the liord than they have been. Nevei; was 
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tuanUesied mofe ft&d bartnonioiis int^tsourse amoDg the 

t^tatbren than on the presont ocoaBioii, when so many attended from all 

of the country; and aoTor have we witnessed more of a prayerfnl 
IMituble spirit of ohrisUali c6^pe9ra^^» accompanied with a holy resolu- 
tion to persevere in patient continuance of well-doing, and an ardent 
desire for the extension of that kingdom which oonsiateth of righteousness 
and peace and Joy ili the Holy Qfaost. The encooraging and animating 
appearance at this anniversary may be thankfully regarded as an 
indication of the returning prosperity of our churches, sobered, bnt 
strengthened by all they have recently suffered, and perhaps better pre- 
pared by their trials for the service in the gospel to which they are called. 


PlMKJEBMKQS AT THE AhNITAL MsETINQ OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union op Scotland, held in Edinburgh, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
AND Thursday, the 21st, 22d, and 23d April, 1846. 

Tuesday, Aprils 

The Committee of the Scottish Congregational Fund for Widows, 
met at ten o clock, to consider applications for aid*or for admission, ana 
prepared the bnainess of this interesting and praiseworthy institution for 
the public meeting held at a subsequent stage of^ the proceedings. It is 
only At the annusd meeting that all the members of Committee, who are 
resident in different parts of the country, can be expected to attend, 
consequently there is a great variety of business to be transacted at the 
anniversary^ On the present occasion the affairs of the Fund were 
chrefttlly examined, and found to be in a very satisfactory state. The 
new ap^teatione were duly considered, and the grants for the year were 
voted* 


THE GLASGOW TilSOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

The General Committee of Management met in the Cqlton Convening 
Boom at twelve o’clock. This meeting is open to all pastors of churches 
supporting the Institution, and was, "this year, very well attended. 
Tbm were forty or fifty brethren present, almost all pastors of churches 
interested in the prosp^y of the Academy. The important business 
that came befoipihe mooting was transacted with remarkaUe unanimity. 
TnrEms idtanges mapoeoi in the constitution of the Academy were 
fiWWif discussed. The appointment of a resident tutor, who shall give 
Idp" i&divided services to the Institution, has engaged the attention of the 
CmiftlttOO lor eomo tiAe pant On presenting their Report, an opportunity 
etna |iven to all meaent to express thmr mind, and it was gratifying to 
the lengthmied conversation nsaulted in the unanimous 
mp^Utment of a brother, who is highly recommended, as well qualified 
for the office, and who, it is hoped, will be persuaded to accept the 
A llib-cominittee was nfined to apply to him, and to the 
siffihali tt wbkk at present be has the oversight, and wbi^ may, by 
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thid step, be deprived of their pastor/ Earnest and spedal prajer was 
offered at the commencement and at the close of the meetiiiff en behalf 
of the Academy, and for the rising minist^.^ It was thought some 
that the representations made in the Annual Beport laid before the 
meeting by the Secretary were unnecessarily dark and deluding; and 
ought not to be published, but the general impression, after a protn^t^ 
and instructive conversation, appeared to be that the statements word 
well founded, and ought not to be withheld from the public meetioga 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

Thb annual meeting of the friends of the Glasgow Theological Academy was 
held in Albany-Street Chapel in the evening. It was nnmeroaslv and respectably 
attended. George Gray, Esq., Dalkeith, was called to the dbur. After singing 
and primer by the Rev. Mr. Black of Dunkeld, 

The Chairman said — ^My beloved brethren, permit me, before proceeding to the 
business of this, the first public meeting of our festival of love, with, I trust, some 
measure of humility, sincerity, and afiection, to tender to yon the salutation — 
** Peace be to the brethren, and love, with faith, fn>m God the Father and the Loid 
Jesus Christ.” Ton are all ayare that this is the annual meeting of the friends 
and supporters of the Theological Academy in connection with the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, at whi 9 h, as usual, the resources and operations of the Institu*^ 
tion will be submitted to your review by the Report of the Committee, which will 
be read, and its relative abstract of income and expenditure. To urge the claiins 
of the Academy on your sympathies, prayers, and contributions, lies happily, at 
least in the present instance, more within the province of others than that of your 
Chairman, yet I cannot forego the opportunity of dtating that, personally, I hold a 
very decide opinion regarding the importance, and even indispensablenesa, of an 
Institution of this nature to us as a denomination. 1 am not aware that there has 
been any period of the New Testament church, with the exception of that of mira* 
cles, and immediate inspimtion, (and the entireness of the exception, even then, 
is by some called in question,) in which an efficient ministry for tho planting^ the 
enlargement, and preservation of the churches, has been p^vided and maintmed, 
without those special instructions, and that mental training, which it is the desigo 
of the Academy to impart. To acquire a knowledge and l^ef of the gospel suffi- 
cient (blessed bo its glorious Author,) to put a condemned and perishing sonl in 
the possession of forgiveness and good hope, And to make it the subject of a new 
or spiritual creation, requires no such speaal intellectual training os that for which 
we plead in the case of the public teacher of Christionl^. But if the gospel 
ministry embraces hot only the announcement of the glad tidings, but aims at the 
exposition of the whole word of God,#vherein he hath spoken to us, not onl^ ** al 
sundry times,” but also ** in divers manners;” — ^if the theme of that ministry^is the 
gloiy of the Sun of Ri^teonsness, the alone centre and source of all the s^ritual 
Oght which has ever Maddened our world, whether it has been lefiected bv the 
Morning Star of the first promise, or the beam that shone from Sion Hifi, w 
radiates in the meridian effulgence Of the New Testament ; if th0*pastor is set not' 
only for the propagation of the truth, but also for the defence of ths frith, then ^ 
may find it in the day of his ministrations — ^as mqny of mjr esteemed bretbl^ 
engaged in the ministry, and who are now present, have found it in theirs— his dnt^ 
to disentangle the lines of truth from the meshes of herelv, he will find that reu^ 
gious error wears many masks, and, as it were, possesses ^many lives, and that it 
may be his duty to tear the brazen visor from her, who not only ^ritteth at the 
door of her house,” but taketh her seat ** in the high places of the city, to call pis^ 
sengers who co right on their ways,*” and it may be his task $o go fo^ girt with 
*• the sword of the Spirit,” and aim a mortal tbmst at that whi<£ has been appa- 
rently healed of its ** deadly wound.” sif it is, — ^but here I can lay aside the by^-' 
thetical, and adopt the affinnative, and say it m, the duly of we minister who 
pieariies Christ, to warn every man, and teach every man, in all irisdbm, that eveay 
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mim lAaj be presented perfect in Christ;, Jesus. And now, my brethren, if such are 
hi any measure either the stated or occasional dnties of the christiaa bhh<^ then, 
tmdonbteAy, your opinion will ooincdde witVmy own, when I assert that he who 
desires the ^od work ought tn haye not only that which is common and essential 
to eve^ Christian, nam^y, ** the lore ot the truth,” the law of Clod written on his 
heart, but he ought also to possess all that^expansion of mind which an extended 
knowledge of men and events is fitted to give ; he ought to have hanging at his 
drdle the key of every department of truth, natural or revealed, and ought to have 
that ability in his int^ectual powers fbr investigation And study, whkh the varied 
and comprehensive instructions of the Academy, with their concomitant exercises, 
are desij^ed to promote and confirm. With tUs expression of my opinion, I now 
call upon Mr. Cullen to read the Report. 

The Rev. Mr. Cullek then read the Report of the Committee. It will be 
published in due time, and, we hope, be appended to a future Number of this 
Magtfine. 

W. P. Patok, Esq , said, — Mr. Chairman, I beg to occupy a few moments of 
your time in drawing your attention to the finances of the Institution. 

The receipts fh>m June last to the present time, are £502: 15s. The ei^nditure 
has been £110 less than that sum, but all that remains will bo required for con- 
tingent expenses before the end of the session. You will see from this statement 
that we have been just what is famibarly termed ** living from hand to mouth,” during 
the whole of the session, seldom having more than sufficient to pay our way. 
In BO important an Institution as this, it appears to me that the state of the funds 
should be more satisfactory.. I am not one of those who call for large suppbes, — 
I shall be quite content if I have enough to pay the engagements of the Academy 
in time, and without anxiety; but it appears to me tnat tms Institution should not 
be left in a state of absolute poverty, looking forward from month to month for 
means to pi^ the current expenses. As stated in the Report, we have been indebted 
fi>r a sum of money to a legacy; and but for that we would have been deficient. 
It has been stated that few of me churches have of late contributed to the support 
of the Academy. In my humble opinion that ought not to be the case. Every 
pastor of a Congr^ational churdi of the Union should feel it to be his duty to make 
an annual collection for the support of this Institution. I do not think that any pas- 
tor amongst us can hesitate for a moment in coming to the conclusion that su(^ is 
the duiy of all the churches of the Union. If they will only weigh the importance 
of such an Institution as this, they will feel the absolute necessity of providing funds 
to meet the expenditure; and I trust that all will see the propriety of what I have 
stated, that henceforth sufficient provision should be made for the Academy. To 
this end I would humbly suggest to the pastors present, that a certain day every 
year shoidd be set apart— I think the same day throughout all the churches — ^for 
making tills annual collection for the Academy. This is exceedingly desirable, for 
if the matter be left to chance, howd^er good may be the intentions, from demands 
of various kinda the probaUfity is, that in many cases the claims of the Academy 
will be overlooked. I would therefore respectfully entreat and urge that every 
pastor should make it a matter of conscience that on a certain day in the year, sav 
the first Sabbath in October, a collection Sho^d be made in eveiy church on behalf 
of this Institution. Whatever day may be agreed on as most convenient, should be 
set apart by ell the churches of the Union fbr making a special collection. 

Iwin not take up more of your time at present, but just say in conclusion, that 
I bdieve I shall have mon^ enough to pay the engagements of the Academy for 
tiie present sesAon; and after that I most ihrow myself on the libendity and 
C^ljudltian feeling of my brethren. 

Bev. M&. Arthtib of Abei^dcen. — Mr. Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Iteibrt that has just been read, perhaps the meeting may expect that I should 
ttum a few observation# on some of the topics introduced into that Report, or sug- 
gesm 1^ it ; and as m^ftiend the Secretary has requested me to plead with you 
m of the In^itution — Cleaving me, at the same time, at perfect liberty to 

tiiose particular aspects of the cpse to which I might prefer to direct your 
attention, X shall flas on one or two points fbr remark, and be as brief as possible. 

HbWi Sir, speaking generally, and without any particular reference in the mean- 
thneio titit cAse befbre us, I would observe, Ahat not only are there many and most 
advatitiigeB to be derived by the Chiirch of Clmst from a properiy trained 
hlm^welMlisttitetea ministiy, bnt that if the church would perform her mimon, she 
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must have such a ministiy. It is indispensable. In our da^, at leiuBt, nothing can 
atone for its absence, or supply its pl^e. I take all this for granted, for. 1 don*t 
think there is one present who woul^ risk his credit for the possession ef common 
sense by denying it. I dont foel myself called upon, therefore, to defend a principle, 
but simply to plead with you that an admitted a*generally recognised principle, 
may be duly honoured by you — may receive at your hands a practical proof tnat 
what your judgments admit to be right, your liberality shall also be forward to 
sustain. If I should be happy enough to strike the right chord here, then, such ia 
my confidence in my brethren, that I feel assured I shall not plead in vain. « 
We have* now, Sir, had an Institute for the education of the ministry for five and 
thirty years, and I need not observe that from that Institute our body has derived 
many and most signal benefits. It is not for me to say how well it has been eon^ 
ducted, or how admirably it has answered many of the purposes for which it was 
called into existence. Tne reports of your annual meetings are the most convincing 
evidence that both the directors and tutors have always deserved the best thanks,* 
and possessed the entire confidence of the friends and supporters of the Institution. 
The very existence, Sir, of our educational Institute is a proof of the Christian wisdom 
of our fathers — a demonstration that in the Scottish Congregational body there is 
not, and never has been, a disposition to separate what the spirit of the New 
Testameifb would jbin together — piety and learning ia the ministiy — ^both a moral 
fitness and a mental qualification in those who are to instruct others in by far the 
most important subjects that can occupy the thoughts or engage the attention of 
men. I have often, Sir, heard it said, that in a minister of the gospel illiterate piqty 
is infinitely to be preferred to unsanctified learning, and that if we are to choose 
between the two, then by all means let us have the man of right heart, in preference 
to the man of mere head, ho'vf richly famished soever that head may be. And I 
see nothing in the sentiment to ^condemn. I accept .the sentiment, but I am 
unwillittg to make the choice ; I repudiate either alternative ; I plead for the union 
of both, and I confess I do not see the wisdom of frequently Sporting such a senti- 
ment, for, if it does not betray the lingering suspicion in the mind of the speaker, it 
is at least ve^ apt to cherish that suspicion in the mind of many a hearer, that the 
combination is almost an impossibility. But is this the case ? Are we indeed shut 
up to such a choice? Is science inconsistent with piety ? By how much more a 
man knows of God, who is the true foundation of all science, the highest of all intelli- 
gence, by so much the less must he necessarily love God? Surely not. Are we 
then shut up to such a choice ? Is there any Christian body in the land reduced to 
such an alternative? If there be, then there is just the more necessity— it is the 
more imperative duty of that body to rise up and wipe away the reproach — to use 
all proper means to obliterate the stigma, and take propcit measures that piety be 
instructed, that to the moral and spiritual fitness of its public teachers there be 
added the necessaxy mental qualifications, the indispensable intellectual training, in 
order that they may be men of acquirementsf readiness, and power, not only equal 
to their every day work, but equal to all the demands which the pecnliar circuin- 
stances of the times may make upon them. It is to secure this happy union in our 
ministiy that our*Academy exists, and to some purpose it has fulfilled its mission ; 
but. Sir, if our Academy is, as an ^stitute for the education of the ministry, to 
work out fully the ends for which it has been established, these ends must be more 
distinctly recognised by the churches — its interests must be more closely ident^ed 
with theirs. I mean that the churches must take a deeper interest in its welfere — 
they must see that the prosperity of the Academy is essential to the prosperity of 
the body ; and .that if, from the w^t qf adequate support, the one be left to 'drag 
along a feeble and languishing existence, then the direful effects will speedihTi uo 
that oy a righteous retribution, manifest themselves in the other. * ^ 

To the churches, then, I would say support, liberiAly suppor^ this Institntion, and 
do so, first of all, for your own sakes, for an enlightened efficiency in the ministiy 
has ever been, and ever will be, one of the most essential and powerful of these 
elements that go to produce and sustain an enlightened and vigorous piety in the 
Church of Christ. Those periods of the Chux^’s history that have been mQft 
distmg^hed.for a faith at once pure, active, and zealous, Jiave just been those 
periods that have been distinguished by a ministiy largely efficient through an 
enlightened piety — a ministry at .ogee learned and holy — spiritually-minded and 
intellectually cultivated— having 'mental acquirements fitting them for the p^ulimn 
demands of their own times, as well as possessed of those moral and spiritual 
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that would 6t tbiBOx fbr all.timea. The great end of the goroel 
itoihiBtty is lovingly to instruct men the preaching of the gospel ; but preaching 
will ever be seen in its greatest efficiency and power when, all other things being 
eqi^ the ministry is most enlightened, at once spiritualiy minded and properly 
ttain^—thoronghly imbued with those subsidiary qualifications that will manifest 
themselves in fumess of knowledge, readiness of utterance, aptness to teach, ability 
to present those modes of thought and aspects of truth that will render the obscure 
distinct, that will unravel the intricate, and make it plain,— this is the kind of 
preaching that will at once produce and sustain au enlightened appreciation of the 
great principles of the gosp^ and tend so to warm and purify the afiections of a 
Christian people, as will mn^e these affections gush forth daily, in a sanctified stream 
towards God and mam Let our churches then look to this, even with a view to 
their own welfare, if they would be instructed and edified,— if they would continue 
to ^old up before the world the primitive purity and simplicity of the gospel, 
•accompanied by modes and forms, sustained by institutions that take their shape 
from the model of apostolic times, — if they would be a light to the world, and by 
their very existence continue eflcctively to testify against every departure from the 
doctrine and practice of the true fathers of the church — the twelve apostles — ^in a 
word, if they would advance in knowledge that they may thereby "grow in grace, and 
at the same time sustain their existing organizations, and tranfmit them to their 
descendants, not only unimpaired, but strengthened and Invigorated, equal to new 
trials, adequate to coming emergencies, then let them sustain the operations of our 
Theological Academy, that by it, as by a legitimate instrumentality, they may 
multiply devout and able men for the work of the ministry, for in enlarging the 
number of these, yon multiply to an unmeasurable amount the other means of 
usefulness that the church of Christ is commission^ to employ for the glory of 
God and the salvation of men. ^ 

But look, Sir, at another aspect of the case. We must have regard notikynly to 
the comfort and edification of the churches individually, but also to the character 
and influence of the body collectively; and therefore, especially to the position 
which our ministry should occupy amongst the other denominations In the 
kmd. I for one am free to confess to a sensitive jealousy for our honour and 
credit on this point. When 1 look at the present aspect of affairs, I see grave 
emergencies before us. For a time change has been rife, and he must bo stone- 
blind who does not see that still more important changes are already projecting 
their shadows, and thus annoancing their speedy approach. Questions of no mean 
or temporary interest are presenting themselves to men’s minds, and demanding a 
solution. Struggles of the gravest character, and involving the most momentous 
consequences, are awaitifig the Church of Christ. And in the progress of these 
changes, what influence is your ministry, and especially your rising ministry, to 
exert ? Are they to be capable of an influence that will control these changes — 
that will modify them, or are thejs to be overborne, down-trodden, by these 
changes, and your system laid in ruins, as obsolete and unfit for the times ? In 
the practical solutions of these questions, whnt part are they to perform? In 
the struggles that are before us, is there an intellectual conflict with en*or to 
which you would not have them equal? ^Is there a high place in the field 
which you would not have them able to occupy, and to occupy it with honour ? 
is there a trophy to be won in the defence of truth, from an attempt at which you 
would have them through conscious impotence to shrink? is there a breach to be 
stormed, to the assault of which you would not move them with the self-reliance of 
internal power, nnody and willing to leadihe iray? Ye can answer these quen- 
ikms right, ye churches of the living Goa, only by choosing your best materials 
niinistry of the go6p^ your youug men of holy dispositions and sqperior 


of intellectual tr%ining, and the highest attainable mental cultivation can 
w. I repeat that 1 confoss to a sensitive jealousy on this point, and I am 
free to oonfess still further, that my anxieties on this subject are not lessened when 
llook at what is being done by other evangelical denominations. I rejoice, yea, 
1m I will rejoice at ^overy step in advance that is made by any dirigtian body, — 
anti will not be content that we as a body should oceppy any secondary position, 
as that oar public men should come behind thenr fellows in any of those qualifi- 
that at once strengthen and adorn the Christian ministry. I see the leaders 
4 ipipse riiiii One denomination, men of enlarged minds and strmig of purpose. 
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jnen of practical talent, deep sagacity, matured expenencar and foreseeing prudence^ 
bestirring themselves to improve their ecclesiastics institnites, and to facilitate the 
entrance of their pious and moral, talented young mei^ upon a course o( lengthened 
and liberal study. These men see that new times bring new demands with them, 
they know that new combinations of circumstancee require a corresponding adap- 
tation of means^an instrumentality purposely prepared, expressly trained to defend 
the present truth, and propi^ate tne common salvation ; therefore, they are 
wisely directing their attention to the discovery of the best means, and are oalling 
forth the energies of their adherents to sustain their operations, in order that thqir 
colleges and halls may send out men j^umished with those qualifications that sbw 
fit them to cope successfully with the "peculiar and prevalent errors of the times; 
while at the same time, their training has a, special reference to their sectional 
interests, its purpose is to fit them to maintain and expend those interests, and cover 
with their con^egations a greater length and breadth of the land than they have 
yet compassed. And who can blame them for this ? So fax as their purposes 
point to the defence of the common truth 1 rejoice in their efforts, whilst so for as 
their views are merely sectional, if they are bigoted and -exclusive 1 dare not blame 
them, they are only attempting what every one who would be honest to his con- 
victions ought to hold himsdf bound to attempt, that is, to propagate in love the whole 
truth, as well as hold it fast. Now, under this aspect of the case, I see an urgent 
reason why we as a body, if we would, 1 will not say make progress, but oven main- 
tain our present position, must take a deeper interest in our Theological Academy, 
and put forth increased efforts in order that our young men be thoroughly trained 
that they come forth equal to their fellows, — not only possessed of all the elements 
of moral fitness, but possessed of that thorough preparation that is essential to 
eminence — that rich and vai4ed mental culture that shall render them adequate to 
the defence of the truth under what guise soever it may be assailed : furnished with 
these Aahfications of head as well as of heart that sh^ make them able minilters 
of th^^ew Testament, wise to instruct, and interest, and comfort, and edify, and 
govern faithfully and well those churches of Jesus Christ of which in the providence 
of God they may obtain the oversight, equal to the emergencies of the age, so that 
whilst they shall be as ornaments to the denomination to which they belong, they 
may also be as lights to the world. 

But take another aspect of tlie case yet, Sir, and then I shall have done. We 
must make progress or fall back. This is not more a law of civilization, yea, it is 
not more a law of nature itself, than it is a principle of the church of Christ, but to 
this a ministry thoroughly adapted to the times is necessary — is indispensable. I 
sometimes think — perhaps I may dream, but 1 often think that we as a body are 
possessed of an elasticity that peculiaiiy fits us more than any other body to apply 
ourselves with effect to the ever-varying circumstances — the progressive phases of 
human society : and that if wo were only to realize more deeply the power of our 
principles, and put into operation all our capabilities, our influence would sgpn be 
seen to work changes that at present would appear to be most sanguine, to bemoxdy 
utopian. 1 have already alluded to the signs of the times. Every age has its own 
peculiar characteristics, and therefore its peculiar demands upon its public teachers. 
Now, the characteristics of the present age are broadly enough marked — ^they arc 
unmistakeable ; whilst at the same time they exhibit the buds of the future, they 
carry us forward some length into that future, aud intimate pretty distinctly the 

form and body ” of the age that is to succeed. Your time will not permit me to 
dwell on this tempting subject, nor is it necessary. 1 shall only obseifve, that whilst 
there is much that is hopefiil in tlya present day, there is also mqph that is fitted to 
awaken the mtenscst anxiety in the bdlom of every one who is a lover mther pf his 
counJ;ry or his kind Surely I may say that the character of the ^pies the 
state of the population call upon vs as with a voice from heaven, to nse up add<do 
all we can to have in our ministiy an agency fitted fo( the pe<^iar work of the 
times, and possessing a thorough adaptation to grapple with the present and com- 
ing state of the popular mind in ' this country. It is immateri^ to the present 
pgument whether or not we believe in all ^at is said about the wonderHj^ 
increased intelligence of the people. Many of us might probably differ as to w 
actual amount of increase, but that the dements of knowledge are much more 
widely diffused than they were in the last age, it wqre foUy to &ny. The popular 
ndnd is awakened. Men have begun to read and to think. The mental state « 
tbonsands is not so darkened ; the moral tastes and habitudes of teas of thousam 
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m iK»t BO degraded as they lately were. And though, as every one who comes 
Bmnhinto contact with the mass of the population #ill confiesB — ^though with 
respect to 4he necessities of our higher nature, the increased intelligenee of the 
population is in a vast proportion of them either of a negative character or posi- 
tively antagonistic j yet it wertf mere blindness not to perceive that as a people we 
are rapidly advencmg to that condition, if we fure not alreacfy come to it, when a 
higher standard than the commonly prevailing one will be indispensable on the 
part of eveiy one who would occupjr with success the place of a pubUc teacher of 
the people. But here is the peculiar aspect of the case that ou^t to awaken a 
deep and lively interest in us. Amid all this admitted increase of knowledge, how 
much is there of darkness and confusion. The light in the case of these souls has 
as yet been only a light to lead them astray — just sufficient to add inveteracy to 
previous error, to give at once presumption and a dangerous power to the ignorance 
that remains. You see this both in the church and the world. In the former you 
see new errors or pld ones tricked out in a new dress, exhibited in a modem cos- 
tume, and greedily embraced by multitudes of the so-called enlightened masses ; 
whereas you might have expected that the presumption of those who have pro- 
pounded them would have been frowned into their appropriate obscurity by an 
enlightened and indignant people. In the latter you see the most pernicious 
oj^inions and principles obtaining a wide influence. They have seized the popular 
mind. The best test of this may be found in the character of that literature that 
is the mental food to tens of thousands of onr reading, thinking operatives. With 
limited exceptions, the vepr best of that literature is of a nemtive character, whilst 
a vast proTOrtion of it is thoroughly antichnstian, decidedly hostile to those 
influences that alone can elevate man as a moral and accountable being, and give 
him a spiritual adaptation for that happy destiny, ttfat glorious immortality uiat 
has been brought to light in the gospel. It i^ needless to blink the truth h^. 
Multitudes of our most ingenious mechanics — men who are the very hdHt and 
sinews of the state, whose slull and industxy are the substratum of the prosperity of 
the commonwealth, are infidel in their principles. These are the interests that the 
church of Christ has to deal with. With increased inteUigence there is on the 
part of multitudes an increased aversion to the saving and pnrifymg truths of the 
gospel ; not only a practical ungodliness, for that is the condition of our sin^tricken 
world, but an open and avowed hostility that raises its face against the n^eavens, 

' and does foul scorn to the Bible ; classes with the imbecility of old wives' fables 
those awful realities, the certainty and the pressure of which, might well make any 
mortal man exclaim in anguish of spirit, how shall I be pure before God 1 Now, 1 
apprehend it ia our pecuhar mission to act upon these classes. It was once the 
most happy feature of o&r churches that they were missionary churches. If we 
have dropped this character, or if we drop it now, it can only be to the obscuration 
of our glory, and the perdition of our usefulness and power. These classes are, I 
miglt^ say, our peculiar property. We must act upon them. In our ^nciples 
ana polity we have a special adaptation to act upon thorn with success. But if we 
are to deal with them to their spiritual profit — if we are to make a visible and 
permanent impression upon them, yea, if we are to asss^ successfully the better 
educated, the more intelligent, the more mpral, it may be, but the equally un- 
Bi>iritual of the middle classes — if we are to do our part creditably in contending 
with the error, the jiride, the presumption, but at the same time the intelligence, 
the talent, the genius, the readiness of application, of those who conduct a 
large proportion of the periodicfd press, botn religions and secular, especially the 
latter, which is i^usleading the mii^ an^ corrupting the hearts of so many of 
QUfjCQuntrymen ; in a wor^ if, as a body, we are to make progress — for that is our 
alternative — mer^y to stand still where all else is progress, is to fall baqik*— if 
to be successful in winfiing men to the acknowled^ent of the truth, and 
fjj^ ^9 sectarian rivtdries by which we are surrounded we are to gain a per- 
ipment abiding place for our peculiar principles in the bosoms of large numben of 
■ TjfeJlow-countrymen, then let the (lurches arouse themselves ; they must provide 
and money for our Theological Institute. W e must have men pr^ared for 
^pm^-^fomilior with the questions of the day, familiar with the modes of thought 
iri 'piravail among the people ; men whose learning shall not be for riiow, but for 
fy men who shau be able to bring out thejrosults of the profonndest iuveatiga- 
1^^® these results before the minds of the people in modes of utterance 
of speedi accommodated to the intelligence of the people — ^In plain and 
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simple proi^itions adapted to the capacities of the people, accompanied with all 
those anxiliarj qualities that will recommend the truth ; that will giro interest to 
instruction ; that will tend to persuader well as convince. This has idways been 
one of the secrets of success. It was this that marked Luther out as a teacher of 
the people ; he was not only learned, but his leaminS; was adapted to tlih immediate 
objects he had in view ; and it was this, along with $is other qualities, that enahled 
him to strike that blow that smote the Papacy, and broke for ever the iron power 
of Rome. 

Sir, I repeat that we must make progress or fall back. And are we prepared ibr 
any thing so inglorious as this latter mtematire ? Shall we, who have originated 
some of the most important movements of modem times, — movements that have 
overturned much, and are destined, I trust, to overturn still more that was lately 
deemed fixed and permanent ? Shall we, who have innovated more boldly upon 
established usages and practices than any other sect ? Shall we, who have been 
honoured to see men gradually approaching to, and practically adopting many of 
our principles, whilst they theoretically dis^low these principles ? Shall we now 
relax, as if our previous effort had been merely convulsive, and had so exhausted 
us that we are incapable of farther action ? Oh, forbid it shame I forbid it prin- 
ciple! 1 have indicated plainly enough that I hold something else 'than mere 
learning to be essential to the minister of the gospel. Bat in all that I have said 
this is assumed. I am not cAlled upon, however, to speak on this. 1 leave it to 
those who may follow me. I stick by my text, and therefore I admit that whilst 
piety is indispensable, 1 say, so is learning. This, too, is indispensable ; and there- 
fore, if our churches would promote their own prosperity ; if they ^onld maintain 
an honourable position among the churches of the land ; if they would hew ont 
a pathway for the progress of^heir principles through the passes of the p^mlation, 
they must be wise enough and libegal enough to secure, in their rising ministry, the 
union ^ those qualities that were so happily united in Paul, in Augustine, in Luther, 
in Melancthon, in Knox, in Owen, in Howe, and DoddridTO,-*in Apostles and 
Reformers, in Non-conformists and Puritans of other days. To spiritual minded- 
ness, there must be added mental cultu^ ; with holiness of heart, there mnst be 
largeness of knowledge ; liberal acquirements, and the readiness and power to use 
them. And is the sanctified intellect of our churches unequal to the production of 
such men ? Is the Christian willinghood of our chnrdies— is the wealth that Gk>d 
has so liberally conferred upon some of onr brethren, and the competence that he 
has bestowed upon others* unequal to provide the means to educate the sanctified 
intellect of our young men ? Then, indeed, are we fidlen, and are become the 
worthy objects both of the displeasure of God and the coiqtempt of men. 

1 have only one word more to offer before I sit down ; and as my object is to 
obviate any misconceptions, 1 hope the meeting will allow me one word more. If 
I thus plead, and plead earnestly, that there is a necessity to raise the standard of 
ministerial qualifications ; if 1 plead that, in otder to the progress of onr body, there 
must be a growing adaptation in our ministry to the peculiar circumstances of the 
tim^ let me not bo misunderstood. I am not afraid, indeed, that any generous 
spirit in other bodies will make an ungenerous use of what 1 have said, as if I were 
confessing that our ministiy is beneqth their fellows in all that is needful for the 
ministry of the gospel. No ; but I am in more danger of being misunderstood by 
my own brethren on this point. I shall then be grossly misunderstood if any one 
imagine, from what I have said, that 1 entertain a low estimate either of the dead 
who are gone, or of the living who remain amongst ns. If this were the case,' Sir, 
then I shonld deserve, as by this time { have no doubt I shonld«have reedve^ an 
unequivocal mark both of your and of the meeting’s indignant displeasure. Par km 
I, Sir, from depreciating the mental or moral qualifications of those holy, im, 
devoted men, who have consecrated their lives to ine service of Christ in connedUm 
with the body to which we belong. No man can appreciate more highly than 1 do 
the labours of the departed, or the worth of those who ora still sparOd to ns. The 
piety, the self-denial, the devotedness of some of these holy mie^ and along wi^ 
these indispensable qualitieB, the learning, the acquirements, the talaiits, the gQa» 
the labours, the success of others have shed a peculiar lustrei have given a higfhj 'k 
glorious, almost noble distinction to our denomination, whilst they have done 
honourable and lasting service to thg cause of Christ at large. It would be a mere 
impertinence in me, Sir, to pronounce the enlogy of these men. It would be kf 
insult to the memory of the dead, as well as to the feelings of the Uvihg and the 
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pi>eUnt, if 1 should deem them needful of mjr poor and feeble praise. The best 
eulogy of our Fatheis is, that they were men equal to their times, equal to the 
eircamstances in which God placea them apd the work that he gave them to do. 
It is to pronounce their highest praise to plead with the churches to strive to raise 
- up a race of successors who shall be worthy of them, and seek to imitate them in 
their works of faith and labom^p of love. It is to endeavour to build their most 
enduring monument to supply their places with men imbued with a similar spirit, 
qualified to follow up their labours, prepared to receive and to wear the mantle 
which they had worn or are still wearing ; men like them, equal to the demand 
that are made upon them, fit for th* defence of the present truth, and consecrating 
their powers to propagate the great salvation. 

I very cordially. Sir, move the adoption of the Report, 

J. G. Baxtbb, Esq., Dundee, seconded the motion, which wss carried unani- 
mously. 

Bev. Mr. Cameron, Dumfries, — Mr. Chairman, and Christian brethren, the 
resolution I have been requested to move is the following : — “ That this meeting, 
approving highly of the important object for which the Glasgow Theological Aca- 
demy is sustained, devoutly acknowledges that the divine blessing alone can render 
it prosperous and successful ; and feeling a lively interest in the present condition 
of the Institution, they desire gratefully to record the obligations the churches have 
been laid under to Dr. Waidlaw, and to those, esteemed brethren, who, along with 
him, have rendered important services in the tuition of the students during the post 
year.” This resolution is one of thanksgiving. Now, Sir, if we look back to the 
past history of our Academy, and take a view, moreover, of the present aspect of 
its afiair^ we shall perceive abundant cause, first of all, of thanksgiving to God. 
The Lora hath done great things for us. 1 am told, indeed, that there are some 
who think our Academy has never been of much service to the cause of God, and 
with whom it is a disputed point whether it is really worth while to make any 
vigorous effort for its maintenance. Now, Sir, with aU possible deference to such 
parties, J must be allowed to say, that they have not made themselves acquainted 
with the facts of the case, and they oughl^ not to consider themselves quadified to 
give any opinion respecting it, aye and untU they make themselves acquainted with 
^ese facts. 

What are these facts? 1 shall mention only one — it is this: — There are at 
present labouring in the field of active ministerial exertion upwards of eighty pastors 
and preachers, who have been educated at tliis Institution, and sent forth from it. 
Most of these are occupying important spheres of influence and usefulness, spending, 
and being spent, in their Master's service. Besides these, not a few who have gone 
forth from our Academy*have finished their course, and entered on their eternal 
reward, after serving God faithfully in their generation, and winning many souls to 
Christ. 

Now, Sir, looking at this single fact, I feel myself entitled to say that our 
Academy has done much, and it has done much just because God has done much 
for it ; to him we ascribe all the gloiy. And the time, I am persuaded, will never 
arrive, when the churches of the Congregational Union will be inclined to ascribe 
to any other cause than to the divine blessing, the success which crowns any of 
their plans for the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom. But while we ascribe 
to God aU the glory, we ought not to lose sight of the agency which he employs in 
working out his gracious designs. This agency is of various kinds. Sometimes he 
makes use of inanimate nature to execute his benevolent purposes. He makes 
winds his messengers, and fiames of fire his ministers. All the elements of nature 
are his servants. They obey his high behests, and work his sovereign will. The 
willed liglitning, which speeds its rapid course through the air— the raging tempest, 
vrhich purifies the atmosphere-^the cheering sunbeams, which diffuse life and joy, 
oad beauty, over the fac^ of creation— the refreshing shower, which mollifies the 
Mfth and renders it fruitful, —these, and a thousand other agencies of a similar 
^nd he employs as the ministers of his will, to do what his hand and purpose deter- 
Atilhisd before to be done. But in the case of such Instrumentality, while we render 
to himself for^he results pr^ucec^ it is plain that no thanks can berenderad 
«o tiie instramentality by means of which they are produced. He who sits behind 
Hie dements of his own formation, directing^ their every movement, and making 
ill iubsiwe his own great designs, he is the only object of our thanksgiving. 

jSfemetimes, again, God employs wicked men to execute his purposes. Th^, 
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indeed, mean not so. They may be intent onl^ on their own gratiflcation. Yea, 
it may be, they mean the very contrary. Their intentions may be to oppose the 
will o£ the Most Uigh, and to thwart his purposes of mercy. ]^t they are in the 
hands of one wiser and stronger than they. Without doing riolenoe to their 
moral nature he bends into accordance with his o^n will all their plans, and pur- 
poses, and actions ; and from their yeiy selfishness and ungodliness, and mahoe, he 
extorts a revenue of glory to himself. In the case of such instrumentality, agcdn, 
while we thank God for the results, and admire the wisdom which has eduo^good 
out of evil, and made the wrath of man to praise him, wc dare not give thanks to 
the agents by means of whom the good has been accomplished. They intended 
not the good which God made them the means of producing. « 

But there is another kind of agency employed by God in working out his pur- 
poses. He puts it into the hearts of his own people to devote themselves willingly 
to his service. By his grace ho at first brought them out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light, and having taught them the value of their own souls, they can in some 
measure appreciate th^c vaiue of the souls of others. The love of Christ constrains 
them to devote themselves, their time, their talents, their influence, their all, to the 
service of him to whom they are indebted for all they are, and have, and hope for. 
When God has any special service which calls for the energies of redeemed and 
sanctified men, they are constrained by a sense of their obligations to him, and by 
a desire to show forth his glory, tos come forward and say, “Lo, here am I, send 
me/’ By means of such agents, fitted by himself for the work, and inclined by 
himself to devote themselves willingly to it, God is at this moment carrying on the 
great work of the world's evangelization. And wliile we ascribe to himseli* all the 
^ory of the success with which he crowns the labours of his servants, we on^t at 
the same time gratefully to ^icknowledgo our obligations to the agents whom he 
thus employs. In doing his will tj^cy act not unconsciously, like the mere physical 
instrumentality which in other cases God employs; nor contrary to their own 
intentions, like the wicked men whose actions he overrules for the advancement of 
his cause, but consciously, intentionally, heartily, voluntarily, they give themselves 
up to the accomplishment of his will, esteeming it their highest privilege and honour 
to expend their energies in his service. 

Now, Sir, this brings me directly to my motion, or rather, my motion has brought 
me directly to this. Wc are called to give thanks to those much esteemed and 
much loved brethren, wlio have superintended the studies of onr young friends in 
the Academy. And I am anxious that yon should not look on this resolution as 
a mere matter of routine. If we feel thankful to God for what he has done for 
and by our Academy, we cannot foil to feel thankful also to those to whose ability, 
and taithfulness, and diligence, w^o owe, under God, so much. Tlioy deserve the 
warmest thanks of every one connected with our churches, and most cordially, I 
doubt not, will these thanks be rendered. 

I feel that it would be indelicate in the presence of the honoured brethren to 
whom my motion relates, were I to speak in their praise, — they need not this ; but 
I cannot refrain from saying with regard to one of them, I mean Dr. Wardlaw, 
that I esteem it m veiy special mark of the divine favour to our churches that he 
has been so long spared among us prelide over a very important department of 
our Academy. I feel it to he a cause of daily thanksgiving to God that I enjoyed, for 
several years, tlic advantage of studying theology under him ; and there are no terms 
which I could employ sufficient to express the deep sense of gratitude I cherish 
towards him for the unwearied pains he took to lead ua to a full and clear undmr- 
standing of the word of God, and t4> impress on our minds a sense of our responsi- 
bility to God in reference to the work of the ministry to which we looked forward. 

I am restrained by tlie presence of our honoured father from saying what< could Irish 
to say ; I only add. therefore, that my earnest prayei^ to God i^ that he may be long 
spar^ to continue his* invaluable services among us in training up young men for 
the work of the ministry — that, in his declining years, he may have many hallowed 
tokens of the divine favour and blessing — and that^ when his work is frilly cdim> 
pleted, and nothing remains but to lie down and await the heavenly voice, ukaA 
shall say, “ Come up hither,” his soul may be filled to overftowing, with heanrehidy 
peace, and hope, and joy, so that his death, like his life, may exercise a blessed 
influence on all who witness it. ^ 

Of the other brethren alluded to in my motion I need not speak. You knoir 
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tb# bsen and their commanications. May the Lord bleas and reward them all for 
Utiir work of faith and labour of love! 

It has sometimes appeared to' me that we expend too much time and pains in 
pro^g the propriety of bestowing a good education on young candidates for the 
office of the Christian ministef. The time has surely come when we can afford 
to consider this a settled point, not r^uiring any further proof. 1 recollect, about 
flftemi years ago, when 1 was groping my way slowly and cautiously out of the 
Established Church, with which I hod till that 'time been connected, I happened 
one fine spring evening to be walking along George-Street, Glasgow. As 1 was 
passing Dr. Wardlaw’s chapel, I observed the doors open. 1 did not know what 
might going on inside, bat I supposed it would be something good; so 1 walked 
in. It was the annual meeting of the Glasgow Theological Aca&my. A platform 
was erected, and there were many upon it. One mimster whom 1 had not seen 
before, but whom I have often seen since, was addressing the meeting when I 
entered. He spoke, I well remember, from the passage, ** The things that thou hast 
heard of me, among many witnesses, the same commi|i thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.” Most powerfully and eloquently did he 
deduce from this passage the necessity of training men for the work of the ministry, 
that they might be the more able to transmit the truths of the gospel to others. 
I was* struck with the clear manner in which he proved his point, but I thought — 
You must be an old fashioned people, nobody now-a-days would think of calling that 
in question. I was astonished to hear so elaborate an argument on such a simject. 
1 have found since, however, that some do entertain the opinion that no academical 
traiding is needed for the work of thcministir; but, Mr. Chairman, if such persons 
do not go forward with us, I fear we must make up our minds to leave them behind. 

It is of importance, whUe we dll admit the necessity of giving the best possible 
education to those looking forward to the Christian ministry, that we should also 
feel the necessity of prayer for our young brethren, that the Lord may preserve 
them from the peculiar temptations to which they are exposed. These are neither 
few nor small. I have heard it said that perhaps one hdf of the students training 
for the ministry in England, lose their religion while engaged in their studies. I 
do not think such a strong expression is c^ed for, but very freauently voung men 
do not prosper in their souls while they are engaged in their studies. Tnerefore we 
should continue to wrestle with God that his Spirit may dwell within them. We 
live in strange times. There are many obstacles that must be removed before we 
see a healthy and prosperous state of things in regard to the gospel of Christ. 
But it is not for us who have embarked our ^1 in the cause of God, and know that 
the truth of God must prevail, — it is not for us to cry, alasl alasl when we see 
human systems shaken to their foundation. Let them perish and make way for the 
spread of the gospel, and hasten on the glorious time when the strife between truth 
and error will be at an end, and the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our God and of his Christ. *• 

Mr. Peterson, from Shetland, seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. • 

The Chairman: — Although no motion has been put into the hands of Dr. 
Wardlaw, I feel assured that it would afford great pleasure were be to address a 
few words to the meeting. 

Dr. Wardlaw : — My dear Christian fnends, I presume it might be expected that 
on this as on former occasions, the resolution that has been adopted should be 
personidly acknowledged on my part. I feel that what I have thus to do is not in 
accordance with the usual maxim regardinf^ the force of habit in producing facility 
to perform any action; for the duty imposed on me is difficult because often 
iisasmuch as it is an irksome thing to reiterate what has been said before 
on s^lfu: occasions ; and now'it has come to the thirty-Ji/th time of my acknow- 
ledging such a vote as thpt of this evening. You will therefore see the difficulty 
la wbii^ I am placed, in trying to say the 8am6 thing in tkirty^Jive different ways. 

•s A de^ however, acknowledge to you my thanks for the resolution that has b^n 
passed, and I feel not the less thankftil for the exceedingly kind and 
rf^ihetionate manner H which it was moved. 

^ la fittiifd to the students under our chaxge during the past session, the only 
I nave to regret is the smallness of their pumber. Every thing I have to sav in 
them personally is in the highest style of approbation, — I speak of their 
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piety, their affectionate and respectful demeanour towards their tutors, and their love 
and pe^e among themselves, their regularity of attendance, and thdr diligence of 
application. In re^rd to their gener^ consistency of Christian deportnent, 1 have 
eveiy thing to say m their praise, and 1 recommend them to the blessiog of God 
and your prayers. • 

In regard to myself I have only to say, that I have great cause for thaak^idiiess, 
and I trust 1 am not without some feeling of thankfulness for that measwe of 
bodily health and strength ivith which it has pleased the God of my life to bless me 
for years past. So long as it shall please him to do so, and so long as my brethren 
shall require my services, these services shall be entirely at their disposal. 

There are two points in the Report which I wish very briefly to advert to. The 
first is the somewhat gloomy character of the former part of it. I shall assume 
that all that is there stated is founded on fact. I assume this for the sake of the 
lessons it affords — the lesson of humiliation, and at the same time, of stimulation. 
I take It as a lesson of humiliation, because 1 cannot tell how far that gloomy 
aspect of affairs may not be owing to the feeble discharge of the duties you have 
imposed on me. 1 feel in alluding to what my esteemed friend referred to — the 
solemn period that awaits us all, that 1 shall have much greater cause of regret for 
deficiency, than of self-adulation, in looking to the past in regard to the fu^ment 
of that important trust. I feel it also as a cause of stimulation, because 1 think, with 
the Committee, that it is right we should know the precise state of matters. We 
can never set about efforts lor the amelioration of our condition till we see precisely 
what that condition is. I am satisfied that in regard to the missionaries abroad, 
it is better that they should send home accounts of all that is discouraging^ as well 
as all that is animating, that all should be known to the Christian public, in order 
to the excitement of their {irayers. It is right also for us to know the position of 
matters amongst ourselves, both tp excite supplication in the name of Jesus for 
revival, in as iar as there has been depression, and that all of us, in our respective 
departments, may set about jneasnres for the removal of the evils. Ajid first of 
all we should ask the divine grace that whatever is wrong may be corrected, and 
that whatever is low may be lifted up and exalted, and that we may go forward as 
a body, not merely in obtaining a larger amount of respectability among our fellow 
Christians, but of promoting the glory of God in the s^vation of souls. 

The other point in the Report, is that which relates to the appointment of a 
resident tutor. I go along with the Committee in their statement of theffesirable- 
ness of there being a resident tutor as formerly. Different names have been 
mentioned to me at different times : but 1 have, for good reasons, most cautiously 
avoided allowing my judgment to be known in regard to what I thought of this or 
that name, or who shoidd have my preference. 1 ba^e onlv now to say that I 
shall be exceedingly glad if the esteemed brother who has been named can be 
induced to accept of the appointment by the Committee, 

1 have again to express my thanks for the renewed expression of your kindness 
and confidence, and 1 trust that our Institution may abundantly prosper under the 
smiles of the exalted heavenly Judge. 

Rev. ALEXANt>EB Thomson. — Mr. Chairman, — I rise simply for the purpose of 
expressing my thanks for your not^pe of the small measure of service 1 have been 
enabled to give to the Academy. I would express, at the same time, the satisfaction 
1 have had in watching over those committed to my care, and bear testimony to 
the diligence with which they have prepared all the tasks assigned to than. 1 
bear witness also to the humble and respectful deportment which they have 
uniformly exhibited. My e^erience jp regard to them has been such, that 1 have 
the best reason to hope, in common with the other instructors, that, by the 
blessing of God, they wUl prove themselves able ministers ||f the ward, of ^hom 
the Congregational Union need not be ashamed. * 

The Sbcretabt then read a letter from Mr. Gilbert 'W^ardlaw to the same effect. 

Dr. Alexander, — ^1 must receive this expressly of kindly feeling on the 
of my friends of the Academy, as a stimulus to tK discharge of the duties which 
lie before me, and which I hope to be privileged to undertake during the couiaa of 
the next two months. • 

In regard to the last Session, I beg to say that I heartily and ihlty concur in all 
that 1^ been said by my esteemed brethren who have already gi^en te6tim<^y 
regarding the students ; and I must say, now that my term of official oonnexiol 
with the Institution is drawing to a close, that I count myself happy in having been 
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in your service at a period ynhen so many highly promising young men 
were placed under the charge of the tntors of the Institution. Whatever credit a 
tutor maybe allowed to take to himself for the success of. his pupils, I may 
anticipate a veiy comfortable share in looking forward to what we may conjecture 
may be the career of those connected with it at this time. 

Allow me, at the same tim^ to state, that I have the most heartfelt satisfaction 
in the prospect referred to thia evening, of the Institution enjoying the services of 
a resident tutor in the person of my esteemed brother, to whom reference has 
been made. I could, were it proper, give very full and cordial testimony, as far 
as my testimony is worth having, in favour of his fitness for the work to which the 
Committe has called him ; and 1 trust we shall soon enjoy the satisfaction of seeing 
him associated with our esteemed and venerated friend Dr. Wardlaw. I most 
heartily, too, rejoice in the assurance of Dr. Wardlaw's interest in the welfare of 
the Academy. There was one expression used by my friend, Mr. Cameron, in 
regard to Dr. Wardlaw, which seemed not gratcfiil to my ears, though I do not 
mean to quanrel him for it, he spoke of the Doctor's declining years I Why, 1 do 
not know that I ever saw the Doctor more vigorous than he is at this moment ; 
and I tmst it will please Gfod, for the good of our churches and this Institution, 
that we may yet have many years of his valuable services. 

Did your time permit, I might say something farther on the interesting and 
general subject that has brought us together. 1 would, however, make one remark ; 
1 feel we cannot lay too much stress on what has been said by the first speaker 
regarding the present aspect of the times. We cannot be too much awake to the 
important fact that things are changing materially around us, in almost every 
department of human thought and action. It is a copimon saying that all the old 
landmarks are swept away. There is no such thing now, we are told, in the 
House of Commons as party as it has existed hitherto. There are new doctrines, 
opinions, and principles now-a-days, and these are coming more and more to arrange 
men into parties in carrying on the government of the world. From almost every 
quarter a different style of attack has been adopted against Christianity, Even 
the Roman Catholics, who boast of infallibility, have begun to assume an entirely 
different class of weapons from those they employed a hundred years ago, and 
it has struck me how little use w'e can make of the elaborate replies to Roman 
Catholics by writers of the fifteenth century, if we seek to apply their train of 
argument to the reasoning of the Roman Catholics of the present day. They have 
completely changed their ground, and are now assuming a totally different aspect. 
Then again, the masses arc getting pervaded with a peculiar species of infidelity, 
with which it is difficult, to grapple, not because of its argumentative power, but 
because of the crudeness that belongs to it, and the perplexity in the minds of 
those who profess to hold it. Then, in regard to Socinianism, it has been prfttty 
well beaten off the ground of theology and doctrinal reasoning, thanks to such men 
as Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Wardlaw; but they are not entirely beaten off the field, 
they are girding on their arms for a new attack on other ground, and I believe the 
battle in this country must be fought on the ground of history and philosophy, the 
ground assumed by the opponents of Christianity. Some of my friends here may 
nave seen the “Life of Jesus Christ” .by Strariss, the object of which is to show 
that the whole of the life of our Saviour is a piece of imagination. Now, ibis work 
is in progress of translation. I saw it advertised the other day as about to be 
published by the great publisher of all such works in London. This famous work, 
therefore, we shall soon have amongst us. Whether it shall create such a sensation 
here as it has dolle throughout Germany i*. a very dubious question. A country- 
man of our own has said in reference to this subject, that there are not in England 
many men vrtio will %e able to qnswer this book, or to meet Strauss on this ground. 
But there is a great mistake here : it will not produce the same effect that it has 
done in Germany, — it will* not call forth some hundred books in reply, — books in 
which many things are contendei^ for that are not worth the contending for, — books 
in which there is great learning, but little argument ; for we desiderate a calm and 
clear dealing with the merits of the question. Such books are like the performance of 
a Mood-horse on ice-*a ^eat deal of action, with but little progress. But I can 
anticipate that God will raise up for us in this country some one man who shall come 
jbrth mom his oratory, and from his knees, w’th a mind full of love to God, and 
GoA'e trnth, — ^with an enlightened, a calm, and collected mind, and under the fear 
of God, shall write just one small book, which shall dash the argument of Strauss 
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to pieces. I beliere we can do this ; but I have no doubt ait all that the tendenej 
of such a work as that of Strauss is to scatter through our population a restless 
speculative anxiety, and desire of change, which we must grapple with, and that 
manfully, if we plead for the standard of the cross as^we ought to do. 

It is impossible to say how far this state of things* may operate to the prejudice 
of Christianity, but, in consequence of such dangers gathering around us, we must 
have, I do not say merely learned and philosophic men, but men of w^-traioed 
minds, men who can work, men who not only have conclusions in their own minds, 
but who can bring the conclusions out of their minds, and impart them to others ; 
and I know of no way by which tliis is to be obtained, by the blessing of God, than 
by the instrumentality of such an Institution as this which we are cmled on to sus^ 
tain. I trust that my friends will depart from this meeting impressed with the 
importance of liberally supporting our Academy by their contributions, and of 
bearing it in mind in their prayers. 

J. B. ^PoD, Esq., moved the appointment of the Committee and office-bearers, 
and said — It is not my intention to detain you at this late hour; I cannot, how- 
ever, sit down without saying that 1 think this meeting has received a wholesome 
direction from all the speakers. The Report read to us is calculated to convey to 
us a humbling impression in regard to the progress of the Institution. I am glad, 
however, to find that my brethren are not discouraged. They hold out grounds by 
which we can anticipate pro6perity*in time to come. I do not think that the 
smallness of the class is the only criterion by which to judge of the Institution. 
God’s work is not always best done by numbers, but frequently by a small number, 
well selected, and well fitted for his work. I may also say, that it may be neces- 
sary that it should go throiigh^a sifting process, that it may be the more improved 
in its qualit\ . 

Allow me to add, that the present^position of the Academy makes a great demand 
on all the members of the churches to furnish the means to carry it on vigorously. 
Some steps have been taken, and, I hope, effectually, in regard to a resident tutor- 
ship; but the sinews of war must be supplied. Money, after all, is the test of 
principle. If the opinions he holds leads him to draw his purse-strings, that indi- 
vidual is very likely to be a sound-principled man. In appealing to the audience 
to draW their purse-strings, and to give as*much as they can afford, I would say 
what has been well said elsewhere, in illustration of Christian charity, that it is not 
the proportion of what a man gives, but of what he retains, that is the just criterion j 
and tlie question comes to this — What is the proportion of that of which God has 
made you stewards that you retain for yourself? 

Mr. Milroy, Glasgow, and Mr. John Park, Fraserburgh, seconded the motion, 
which was canied with acclamation. 

After singing the last verses of the 72d Psalm, Dr. Paterson pronounced the 
blessing, and the meeting broke up shortly after nine o’clock. 

Wednesday^ 22d April, 

Ok Wednesday morning a prayer meeting was held in Albany-Street Chapel, at 
seven o’clock, which was attonded^by ^any of the pastors from a distance, and other 
brethren. The spirit of prayer and supplication was felt to be refreshing and 
delightful ; and this morning’s exercise formed a happy preparation for the more 
public engagements of the day. 

THE PRELIMiyARY MEETING. 

The preliminary meeting was held in Kichmond-Place Cha|^l the same da^^ot 
eleven o’clock, a.m. The B-ev. J. R. Campbell wrife called to the chair, ^er 
praise, reading of scripture, and devotions conducted by MrJCnowlesand Mr. Young, 
The Chairman introduced to the meeting the I^v. Dr. Vaughan, Professor -of 
Theolo^ in the Lancashire Independent College, os the delegate from the Congre- 
gations^ Union of England and Wales. The Secretary then read a letter from ti^ 
^v. Algernon WcUs, the Secretary of that Union, expressing, m connexion with tbe 
appointment of Dr. Vaughan as their representative, their best wishes for their 
Scottish brethren, and deep interest our Institution. A letter was also read 
from Dr. Urwick, explaining the cause of his not being able to visit Scotland upon 
this occasion, and requesting that Dr. Wardlaw bo appointed to attend in name of 
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the Scottish Union, the awroaobing anniversary of the Congregational Union of 
Ireland, to be held in Dublin in June next. 

, X)r. Vaughan was requested by the Chairman to favour the meeting, in the 
course of the proceedings of the day, with any remarks or counsels on matters that 
might come before them. * 

file Acting and District Committees for the ensuing year to be proposed at the 
public meeting, were then nominated. ^ 

Mr. E^pKiBUBOH read a final Seport of the Sub-Committee appointed to obtain 
information as to the history of the Congregational churches in Scotland. The 
Beport was received and approved o^ and is to be printed as an appendix to the 
Report of the Union for thik year. The thanks of the meeting were tendered to 
the Committee for their services. 

Dr. WA 1 LDI.XW, in name of the Committee appointed to revise the rules of the 
Union, gave in a Report of their proceedings, and read a revised copy of rules. It 
was agreed that the rules, as now read, i>e printed, and sent to all the churches, 
accompanied also by a printed copy of the rules as they now stand, that all con- 
cerned may be prepared to come to a decision in the matter at next anniversary; 
and that the Revision Committee be requested to cany this resolution into effect. 

Jdr. Campbell having some communications to m^e relative to the Magazine, 
in which, as Editor, he was concemed. vacated the chair, which was taken by John 
Gibson, £sq., who presided at the preliminary meeting last year. 

It appeared, from the statements submitted to the meeting, that though the cir- 
culation of the Magazine, since the beginning of the present year, when the price 
was reduced, had increased to a considerable extent, still it is far from the point at 
which the publication would be placed in a position which would render it indepen- 
dent of pecuniary Aid. And as the Magazine is higldy useful to the denomination, 
and indispensable as an organ to represent the sentiments, and advocate the claims 
of the body, means should he immediately taken to place it in a firm and durable 
footing, as one of the essential institutions of the churches. 

Dr. Vaughaj? expressed in energetic terms his conviction of the importance of 
THE PBxas as an instrument of promoting the interests of religion in the present 
day ; and of the duty devolving upon Congregationalists to work it t6 the utmost. 

The meeting warmly responded to these statements, and a committee was'uomi- 
nated to take measures for raising a publication fund, to be employed in the 
interests of the churches. 

The Chainnan having resumed his place, 

Dr. Alexander stated, that the R^ort ho had to give in of his visits to churches 
of the Congregational order on the Continent, he should reserve till the meeting to 
be held in the evening ; meanwhile he gave an account of the aid which had l^n 
afforded to several of these churches, amounting to upwards of £80, the first-fruits 
of the librnraUty of our churches in Gotland to our foreign brethren. 

The Secretdiy read a letter from«the General Association of Presbyterian and 
Congregational ministers of the State of Ne|r Hampshire, in the United States of 
America expressive of their good wishes, and desire to open a fraternal correspon- 
dence with the Congregational Union of Scotland. It was agreed that the letter he 
admowledged and responded to in the same spirit of Christian affection, and interest 
in all poTtioos of the church eff Christ which oreathes in this letter. 

After prayer the meeting was dismissed. 

The excellent feeling wluch characterised thurmeeting — the manifest interest in 
objects of importance brought before it — the expression of strong and decided 
attachment to principle, and the purpose of united and zealous co-operation in 
measures bearing on the advancement of the cause of Christ through the instru- 
mcptolity af the churches, gave high satisfaction to all present. 

After the dose of the Frelffoinaiy Meeting, the Board for the Liquidation of 
Chapd Debts met, and ^ade various arrangements for can^'ing out the objects 
of me Board for the present year. The progress made in the important bnsmess 
entrusted to them is highly gratifying; hut as a Report was not long ago issued by 
tho Board, their next is to be presented to the churches in Octobei^ it is uuneces- 
Aaiy M prwnt to eu^er into particulars. Meanwhile, the contributions and coliec- 
rions now going on, should be vigorously carried on to their completion. 
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At six o’clock the Chair was taken by J. A. FcllAbton, Esq. llie €breat Mall 
was crowded to excess. 

After prayer by the Rev. John Campbell of Oban ,* - . 

The Chairman said,— Ladies and Gentlemen, we are met here to-night in 
celebration of the thirty-fourth anniversary of the Congregational Union of SoodMnd^ 
Yon are well aware of the nature and objects of this Institution, as also of the 
success which, by the blessing of God, has attended and followed it since its format 
tion. It has accomplished much good, not only in advancing the highest interests 
of the denomination, but also in promoting the cause of God in our native land. 
And, while there arc many circumstances which entitle us to celebrate this anniver- 
sary with much gratitude and rejoicing for the success that has attended the labours 
of the Institution, we ought to remember that there is yet much to be accomplished, 

I beg to say, that I shall only advert to one or two points in connexion with the 
objects of our meetings this week; for when I look along the platform, and see the 
number and consider the talent of the various speakers who may be expected to 
address you, and the interesting subjects that arc to be brought under your notice, 

I feel that I shall best consult your convenience and profit as well as my own, by 
trenching as little as possible on the time of the meeting. 

The first point to which I would advert is one on which I can speak only in the 
language of congratulation; the second, in the language rather of reproach and 
complaint. Tiie first is in regard to the scheme for liquidating the debt on the 
chapels of our denomination. I am happy to say, from the report of the first 
year’s collection, and from what has already been collected of the second, that the 
scheme goes on prosperously— that the collections give a proftiisc of completely 
annihilating that deadly weight whjph has hung around our churches for so long a 
time, and so heavily as to cramp their energies, and prevent them from doing the 
good they were exjiceted to do, and to parjdysc their efforts, even in attempting t» 
do the good which might otherwise have been in their power. 

The other point is one of great interest to us nil. I am aware it has often been 
spoken of, but we must do more than speak of it, — I allude to the shamefully small 
remuneration that we give to many of our pastors, ewspccially in the country churches. 
It is distressing, nay, I had almost said disgraceful, to us as a denomination, to 
think of so many of those laborious, zealous, and devoted servants of Christ, 
labouring for the mere p.iltry pittance of £50 or £60 a-year; having their energies 
restrained, and their minds burdened in consequence of pecuniary difficulties, in- 
stead of receiving from us that generous support to which they are entitled for their 
long and self-denying labours. It is not right that wo sfiould allow them ail the 
sacrifice, and all the self-denial — they have had it too long, and wo should share it 
with them. We heard at the Academy meeting that there was a want of efficient 
prcncliors, a want of men of large acquirements ; hut something else ought to have 
been added, namely, that if we go on as we hav e hitherto done, the men that we 
get must also he of small requirements. 

In looking to tiie funds of the Union, our income for the past year has not 
equalled the expenditure by £300, notwithstanding the miserably low rate at which 
we pay our agents, and maintain our country pastors. Instead of continuing our 
payments at the present rate, we would require to increase our subscriptions some 
thirty per cent. ; nay, our income in future must be some forty or fifty per cent, 
increased to meet tlie demands of the body. Wo have heard much of the voluntsQty 
principle; it has given examples of,wha|it can do; it has accomplished muc^ and 
it is destined to accomplish much more. If we be only honest to our own principle 
it will accomplish all that we can anticipate in regard to our denomination. 
arc to retain our present ground in the country we mtist put forth our best energies; 
and unless we do so we must submit in many places to be driven from the field, and 
leave it to the occupation of others. None of you 1 am sure would desire thii); 
what we are to do then, is not to speak merely, but to work also. 

I now beg to call on the Rev. Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow, to address the meetim. 

Mr. Thomson. — Mr. Chairman, and Christian fnends, — Mj^olyect in addressi% 
you at this time is to set forth the duty and importance of our feding more interest 
in^the maintenance of our distinctive^rinciples as a body; and of our having such 
an estimation of them as shall lead to zealous efforts for the promotion of our 
internal strength and unity. 

New Series. — Vol. VI. R 
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In this matter, it will be acknowledged by many, I should think, that we have 
hitherto been' rather deficient. It is easy to see how this has happened. 1 am 
surely not exceeding the truth when I afiirm that no other religions body has been 
BO strongly marked by. a true catholicity of spirit, and a sincere desire for union 
with Christians of every name*. This has been our gloiy and our joy, and I trust 
will never cease to be so. But in this disposition we have, till lately, been rather 
singular. Our longing in affection has met with rare and partial gratification. 
At the feast of catholicity we hnve been almost solitary guests. Our invitations 
have met with many a refusal, many an excuse. The hand held out to us on the 
platform has often proved a phantom, which, in private intercourse, eluded our 
grasp. Thus, often bafiled and disappointed, it has happened to us as to many 
who have cherished in solitude a noble idea ^itli which they found no sympathy 
in other minds. The desirableness of union has become exaggerated in our view, 
rising to an extravagant and disproportioned growth, and casting into the shade 
other principles equally noble, and not less important. Though ucn cr disposed to 
surrender the truth, we have been so anxious to hold forth what is general and 
common, that we have been nervously afraid of adverting to what is dihtinctive. 
So ffearfully have we shunned tlie infection of party-spirit, that w^c have run the 
risk of stifling our denominational zeal; and liavc slirunk from that prominent 
exhibition of our peculiar tenets, witliout which they can neither he riglitly 
understood nor deservedly honoured. VVe have been so desirous to show that tlie 
points in which we diflor from others arc of minor irnportiirice, that we are in 
danger of regarding them as of Utile im}K>rtanoc. In our coneem lor the prosperity 
of tlie church at large, we liavc sometimes forgotten concern for our own. Wo 
have beef, more disposed to rejoice over the ad\ ancement of others, than to strive 
for that of ouv own community. Of this 1 would oiYly say, that to be generous m 
praise is often more easy than to be diligent in work. ^ 

Now, my brethren, be assured of this, if e\cry body of Christians has its 
appropriate work to do, we also have ours, and nouc can perform it for o'?. We 
have a sphere to fill into which others cannot enter. Wc have duties to discharge 
to our Lord and to his church, that he to the hand of none but ourselves. We 
have truths to maintain that arc our peculiar heritage, for which we bear a 
particular responsibility, which ought not to be styled of secondan/ im})ortance, but 
are, in their own department, as essential to the performance of God’s will as the 
doctrines of salvation are in theirs; truths which, ha\ing imposed on us the 
necessity of separate association, require us to seek for that association advancing 
growth. We have four such truths entrusted to us at the present lime, of which 
you will allow me to remind you : — 

1. The right of iiidii^idual churches to govorii themselves without external 
interference ; what we commonly call their Independency. 

2. The spirituality of the membership of churches. 

3. The right of Christ’s people incach church to share in the administration of 
their own affairs. 

4. The duty of church members mutually to receive and recognize one another 

in fellowship. » 

Consider what sort of principles wc have here ; — surely they are such as should 
give us no ordinary enlargement of view, and elevation of feeling. Here arc no 
crotchets — no one-sided and partial notions — no points of doubtful disputation 
illiberally strained — no petty details of external arrangement; but priuciples of 
truth, that penetrate to tho internal essence of the body, affecting its vital consti- 
tution and all its powers,— principles of a nyble breadth and grandeur, neither 
narrow nor shifting, fitted for every nation and every age— whose influence mav 
weU he cheering and strengthening, for they are no other than the elements of full 
religious freedom. These, I sky, are the elements of religious freedom in its true 
completeness — of freedom without and freedom within; freedom not only from the 
impositions of the state, but from undue restraints of church authority. We stand 
unshackled alike by the bonds of civil subjection, and the not less grievous yoke of 
•^clesiastical power. Wc bear not the name of freemen, it is true; wo need not 
ISe name, for we hpye the entire reality; and we ore the less concerned to vaunt 
our liberty, because the taste of its sweets is not new to our lips, it has ever been 
our noble estate and patrimony, descending to us from our spiritual sires ; yes, by 
the grace of God, we arefree-bom! Oh, thai;*wc but knew the honours that right- 
fully belong to us I that we stood erect in the consciousness of our sjiiritual nobility, 
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and aware of the dimity stamped on our brows^ pursued with unflinching gaze and 
steps unfaltering, the prize of our high vocation i 

And let us remember that tlieso are not the only principles that invest the name 
of Independency with honour. There are others also — though, thanks be to God, 
now no longer peculiar to us — that have shed around it an enduring gloiy. That 
generous spirit of universal brotherly love, of which 1 spoke at the outset — fit ally 
of the spirit of freedom! — have not others caught the flame from us? I rejoice to 
see it: let it only spread wider and wider; let it only burn in them with the same 
ardour with which we have cherished it; and let them manfully cast away the 
trammels that would prevent them from embracing with unfeigned love, at all 
tim^s and in all places, every one who bears the image of our Master. Well, 
we are seeing the progress of that principle, once peculiar to ourselves, — we are 
witnessing also tlie triumph of another. 

Time was when Christian men had well nigh forgotten that to the church of Christ 
belongs pre-eminently the character of a missionary institution; that it is not so 
much a cor])oration, as an army — not appointed merely to preserve, but to spread 
abroad the truth ; not to be only the depository of doctrine, but the herald of the 
glad tidings of salvation. But in this conviction our body had its origin ; it was 
the mighty impulse of this belief that compelled it into life. This made it break 
oft’ from other systems, whose restraints it could not bear, and stand forth in dis- 
tinct existence and power; and as ii» this great principle we had our birth, so be 
it never forgotten — in this, as the power of God, we must live, and move, and 
have our being.” But this truth has now received general recognition, it has 
gathered around its standard many a host, and in our warfare with the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, we now share with others the buttle and the i|||ptory. 

And theie is another priricif)le, my brethren, that was once our singular distinc- 
tion — never to be named without l^ighest reverence — a principle most sacred and 
precious, the morning star of all truth and freedom; I mean, the great and universal 
right of liberty of conscience. Let philosophers boast as they will of their doctrine 
of toleration, their rights of man, and freedom of thought ; they never knew these 
things, they never dreamt of them, till our honoured sires had learned and taught 
them from the word of God, Two centuries since, this truth, now of world-wide 
renown, found no other defenders. They, and they only, dared to stand forth in 
the face of embattled bigotry frowning on every side; and while Bomanism upheld 
the stake and the faggot, and Episcopacy clung to the pillory and the gallows, and 
covenanted Presbyterianism clamoured for pains and penalties, the dungeon, and 
the sword of the magistrate, they boldly proclaimed the unheard-of heresy, that 
every man has an unalienable right to be free to worship God according to his 
conscience, without let or hinderance from earthly powers. Here was a discovery, 
greater than all that science has revealed, or adventurous enterprise has brought to 
view. Compared with this, what is the disclosure of the material laws of the 
universe? for here is the primary law of the^ human spirit, without obedience to 
which there is neither safety nor honour — neither light for the intellect nor hope 
for the }i<‘art, neither dignity for men nor peace for nations, neither self-approval 
nor confidence of flie approval of God. Compared with this, wh.it is the discovery 
of a new conlineiit, where avarice an^ ■cruelty may enl.irge their ravages ? for here 
a new ^\ovld does indeed rise before us, rich with the blossoms of loftier glories and 
purer Imiipiness than the old has kno\vn; here opens a career for the victories of 
truth ; here is laid the foundation of a universal sanctuary, within whose precincts 
persecution expires, and superstition falls down a powerless captive; while in the 
light that illumines it from heaven, gll the errors that have darkened, the prejudices 
that have fettered, and the fears that have cramped the immortal spirit, are dis- 
pelled and dissipated for ever. To discover, to announce, and to defend this tnith, 
was the work of Independents. Manfully they did their work, nor without success; 
though bven in our own country, much haft still to bo doi^, nufUerous as our coad- 
jutors maybe, ere the iirinciplc wins full accepiunce, that in civil matters “no 
man (to use their own fit terms) should have the least discourtesy put upon him 
for his religion.” .>■ 

Having thus reviewed the principles that were once peculiar to ns, but the maiii- 
tenance of which we now share with others, let us return to consider those that are 
distinctively our own. ^ 

These, we have seen, are not mere negations, but positive principles of practical 
use and worth. They stand opposed to antagonist errors of no little power, of 
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t?ide prevalence and long establishment in this countiy, which are noi^onl 7 enthroned 
in the high places of anthority, but rooted in the hearts of the people. They set 
at nought the whole system of church courts — the manifold gradations of ecclesi- 
astical authority; for uneasy ^bmissioff to the decrees of tribunals, they substitute 
the free consent of churches united by mutual confidence. They demand that the 
people shall not he looked on merely as hearers or worshippers, while the functions 
of government are confined to the clergy and their session, wjio are not represen- 
tatives of the people, but nominees of the clergy ; but that os reason, as well as 
scripture direct^ the people shall be called to administer their own affairs, to watch 
over their own interests and discipline, and to sec that cvciy thing is done accord- 
ing to the mind of the Lord, as expounded by him whom they have chosen to be 
their teacher. When we think how noble a freedom this system confers, restoring 
to Christ’s people their genuine dignity and right, we must wonder tliat it has 
attractions for so few — that the brand of unpopularity is stamped on it — th.it its 
progress is difficult and slow. Prejudice and mistake account for this a little; 
chiefly in the case of good men who stand aloof from ns. But when we consider 
that to exercise these rights demands a spiritual capacity; that for such duties 
mere formality supplies neither strength nor intelligence ; that to he in this wise 
members of churches requires knowledge, zeal, and \\ illingiiess to labour; avc 
need not wonder that membership on those conditions is no c<bjcct of desire to the 
lukewarm and the worldly — that it is rather ^liunncd ns a heavy and unj>rolitable 
task than covete<l as a blessing and an honour. 

But if thi-i be the treatment onr princijdes haie from others, shall we imitate it? 
Shall \vc act as if their adi ancement were a matter ot no consequence— as if they 
were in<||pablc of inspiring dee]> and lively interest, of kindling zeal, rousing desire, 
or stiimilnting to exertion? Shall anyineie poputar cry oi the day have more 
power than theylnue to command onr .attention and applause? I low is it, can 
}Ou tell me, that now when otl)er denominations arc more distinguished than ever 
by a just conoeni tor themselves — ^l)y a right and rt asonable zeal for their own 
interests, wo have little or none? ’riiis may seem to be saying too inueli ; 1 cannot 
help it: if others have the opportunity of forming more tavonrablo ini]>ressioiH, it 
is well : for my ow’n ])art, 1 must speak according to wli.xt I lia>e seen and felt. J 
may he wrong, and Jicrc I w'ould rather be pro\ed wrong th in iiglil ; but it seems 
tome that the general condition of onr body displa}s at present some very un- 
favourable symptoms. Tt may indeed lie possible to pro>e by statistic details that 
this statement is groundless. But then remember it is not grounded on such 
details, though I rather fe.ar they would tend to confirm it. St.itisties have their 
value, but there is something higher than thch* calculations — something which 
statistics cannot measure — which figures, jiowcrfiil as they are in the present age, 
cannot express. And that is zeal, energy, life; the spirit of enter]irise and liope; 
and where is that amongst us? at what height does it stand? what .arc its ebulli- 
tions .and achievements? What if ft be true that in this, on which eveiy thing 
depends, we have not .adMineed, but retrograded, and retrograded too while others 
have been adv.an(’ing? Wo gave the imjuilse, and now we recede from the shock; 
we tremble before the power we have CAoked; instead of enfalating their zeal, 
we arc coAved by it; instead of seeing in Jheir vigour the success of onr past 
eflbrts, w'c only sec the threatening of defeat for the future. Surely it should 
rouse us but to think A\hat AA'ould bo the consequence, if that should happen 
which our craven hearts sometimes forbodc, and to which despondency indulged 
inevitably lends: if Scottish Independency should indeed become a helpless, 
heartless, dccrepid thing, barely maintg/ning life in its scattered fragments, 
distrusted by its own, and despised by others. What Avould be the consequence of 
thi« ? Should we then have to Avail only over jiersonal decay, and the stain of 
personal honour, which geuero’bity might make us soon forget in the joy of finding 
that the cause of Christ tad sustained no loss— that the firmament of the^CIiurch 
had suffered no obscuration, though one star was swallow'cd up in gloom ? Could 
these indeed be our thoughts? Should this be our anticipation? What! AAdiere 
.^W^uld be those noble principles — those golden lamps of illustrious beam which God 
JiMa kindled and bidihm us uphold, if with recreant hand avc should cast them away, 
and lie down to slumber in an ignoble graA^c? We indeed might be spared, I will 
not deny it ; but can the^ be spared ? When view the Congregational body as the 
jtgaardian of these truths *; when we know th^, humanly speaking, their existence 
and piK>gro8S are linked with ours, and that if we sink they also fall ; I may well 
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say, that there is no religious body in Scotland whose preservation and triumph 
involve interests so precious as do ours. We dare not give up our post. To whom 
should we surrender it ? To what hands ^mmit our invaluable trust ?• There are 
none that will take it iroin us. WhatevewRivisions may separate other bodi^, they 
are all united in this, in repeUing these principles. They will not admit their 
importance, their practicability, or their truth. 

Then, my iriend^, we must stand to our ground. We must not be slack to our 
trust. We must hold fast the advantages our fathers won, and transmit them 
enlarged and confirmed to our children. God has given us the honour, and assi^ed 
us the duty. I cannot think w’e shall long remain as we are. The hour of re- 
awakening will surely come. A voice to rouse and kindle us will be heard from 
on high. The brightness of Him u ho is our Sun and Shield will burst forth with 
quickening energy. This is but a transient faintness, not the sinking of decay: 
though stumbling, we shall rise again with a vigour re-animated by the vehement 
indignation of repentance. We have no need to be discouraged, if w e are but 
true to ourselves. Are we few in comparison of others ? When had truth the 
majority? Were the same process of selection applied to them which is in use 
among us, how would their numbers stand ? But neither truth nor strength go by 
numbers. Though small and weak in worldly resources, and unfavoured by 
popular estimation, we may still bo strong and do mighty things. The very 
principle of selection on which- wet go is favourable to our strength. It should 
purify and concentrate it; it should make each man feel that something is required 
of him; and did every one of our members feci the responsibility thus laid upon 
them, striving to bring the culture of their minds, the elevation of their piety, and 
the Ireencss of their gifts, up to the mark which they might and oughtito reach: 
how impetuous would be the tbrrciit of our energy, and how .successful tiie aims of our 
zeal! Hid \\q see our clmrcli mcyjtings thronged— our prayer meetings frequent 
and fem<I — our churches united in purjiose and sympathy — our district meetings 
for union in active operation — e\ery thing that aft’ects the welfare of the body, 
inspiring immediate interest in each of us; our Magazine, our Academy, our Union 
warmly supported; — and this is what 1 mean by maintaining our principles; bow 
honourable were our position then — how rich the fruits of our usefulness! And 
why should it not be tliu.s with us? What is there to prevent *ucb prosperity? 
There is nothing without and around us — there is no hindcraiice above; the liinder- 
anccs are all within. Away with them then, and away wdth them for ever! Let 
us have done with disunion and seltish isolation; let u.s have ^one with murmur- 
ing mul fainting and fears ; let the shadows of distrust appal us no longer; let us 
exhort one another daily to be up and doing; let the incense of prayer and the lire 
of devotion be our pillar of cloud and dame, enshrining the presence of Jehovah; 
let us look back to the deathless glories ol our sire.s, and lorw ard to the triumphs 
they have left us to achieve; let us count it our destiny and our honour to stand 
forth against odds, and to bear truth comjiafiy when she is a stranger and an out- 
ca.st. Wc have sliarcd with her darker days than these — we haAC stood by her 
side in greater dc.sertioii ; let us stand by her still. Availing patiently the time when 
all shall bow dovfn to do her homage. 

If any cause may kindle our entliqhiasm, it is thi.s; if any cause may animate our 
courage, it is this; if any be Avorthy of our efforts, it is this ! The children of this 
Avorld — oh Icl it not be said that they .are braver, as aacII as Aviser, than the children 
of light ! Thet/ have dared and struggled for earthly freedom ; they have had their 
leagues for the furtherance of social rights ; they have faced undaunted the unequalled 
array of hostile parties, of scornful, scugte.s, of rank and pow er in mightiest com- 
bination; tliey have accounted trea''Urc and toil to be Avell l)estowed that would 
win them the concession of one equal claim ; and wo have said to them*in the Uour 
of struggle — ^we say to them now” in the dawn of A^ctory, Twas nobly fought, ’tis 
nobly done! Oh, my brethren, be like them united, Ijjke them be resolute and 
earnest, like them grasp the conception of your jirinciples in all their true aud 
immortal grandeur, bearing them onAvards to a peaceful victory; for yours is the 
cause of a nobler freedom, the spiritual freedom of the people of Christ ; yours is 
the defence of more sacred institutions, the chai'tered constiliition of the heavenly 
commonwealth ; yours are the interests of a greater kingdom, the kingdom of God 
whose thrones are immoveable, whqge glory and dominion shall outlast tlie sun ; 
and the story of your triumpli is already recorded, beaming before you in the rolls 
of prophecy, and anticipated in the songs of angels ! 
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The Chairman then called on the Reverend Mr. Mann of Musselburgh. 

Mr. Mann said, — Mr. Chairman and Christian brethren— The sentiment on which 
I am desired to offer a few remarks is to the following effect : “ Adherence to 
principle not subversive of charity.** lH'w, surely, Mr. Chairman, this is about as 
modest a statement of a very obvious truth as can well be imagined. Adherence 
to principle not subversive of charity 1 To my mind, it appears that adherence to 
principle is absolutely necessaiy to charity. The statement I have now read means, 
if I understand it, that faithfulness and love may d^ ell in the some bosom — that a 
clear conscience and an affectionate heart are not naturally irreconcilable enemies 
— that when wc obey the injunction of Jude to “contend earnestly for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints,” wc do not repudiate os worthless the eulogy 
which Paul has passed upon the charity which rcjoiceth in the truth. But when 
we speak of Christian charity, we speak of charity among those who know and love 
and adhere to Christian truth. Faithfulness, to our conviction, is essential to the 
Christian character, and must be essential to the love which is one feature of that 
character. 

We find many, indeed, who assume to be exceedingly charitable, and who give 
utterance to their sentiments in the sophism of the poet — 

“For modes of faith, let fiery bigots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.*’ 

Forgetting that, before you can tell whether a man’s life be all right or not, you 
must first settle w'hat a right life is ; and that, surely, is to settle a mode of faith. 
This, with all its assumption, is mere indifference to truth. Light and darkness are 
not more opposed to each other than true charity and indifference to truth. Let 
not the man be trusted who is indifferent to principle. You cannot with confidence 
unite with him in any Christian enterprise; fbriJiaving no real sense of obedience 
to God, and no genuine love to Christian truth as such, you can never be sure that 
he will fulfil its obligations, and can only trust him so far as you know it is liis 
interest to serve you. 

True charity. Sir, is neither a more weakly sentiment, nor a mere fervid feeling. 
It is love to Christians for the truth’s sake that dwelleth in them. It is complacency 
in the truth exhibited in their cliaractcr, accompanied with a tender regard to their 
feelings and interests, and a readiness to serve them for the sake of Christ and for 
the sake of the truth that dwelleth in them. It were passing strange, then, if, in 
exercising that charity that has its origin and strength in our love to the truth, we 
were to begin by sacrificing the truth from which it springs. * 

A merely sentimental (jharity may have charms for a certain class of minds, but 
the love that flourishes among deep and solemn convictions and resolute Christian 
purposes and energetic Christian actions, that strikes its roots deep into the soil of 
truth, and brings forth the finiifs of truth, can alone have charms for the enlightened 
Christian. Wc may find some pleasure in contemplating a soft, mild countenance, 
all sw’eotness and smiles ; but it is when all these are rolled in the light of intelli- 
gence, and dignified with a proper degree of independeure and firmness, that our 
inmost nature is moved, and unalterable attachments formed. 

Wo cannot estimate the exhibition of genuine Christian love at too high a price. 
What Christian does not rejoice that the derire for a fuller mnuifestation of it in 
Christian union is increasing? I cannot conceive of a Christian not rejoicing in 
this, and seeking by prayer and every proper effort for the fulfilment of this desire. 

I can as easily conceive of the parched and panting traveller rejoicing in the drought 
and heat of the desert. But the object of tfee Cbristian’s desire is love in the truth. 
Indeed, Sir, the main value of brotherly love, imart from the social enjoyment it 
yields, consists in its surrounding the church of Christ with an atmosphere so pure 
that the rays of divine truth, steaming from the Sun of Righteousness, flow directly 
into the minds of the people of God without being deflected by the prejudices, ani- 
mosities, and selfishness that always exist where love is wanting. We exercise love 
in propagating the truth ; and why ? Not surely because we reckon the love of 
gKieatcr importance than the truth ; but because it polishes the shaft of truth, and 
^^niAbles us to shoot the error against w'hich it is directed, without lacerating the 
bosom in which the error dwells. 

It is the firmness and honesty with which o^r Christian brethren adhere to their 
jirinciples that give us confidence in the permanence of their love. They invest it 
with mgnity— they call forth our admiration— they give intensity and relish. Had 
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Luther, after his convictions, suppressed them, under the influence of a sentimental 
charity, what place had the grand doctrine of justification by faith now held in the 
preaching of the gospel? And where had been the noble efforts nowanaking for 
union among Evangelical Christians ? TWiat Scottish Chrietiaii does not,feel that 
the priceless blessing which John Knox conferred ift)on his countiy and the world 
had its principal value in the earnestness with which he adhered to the principles of 
divine truth ? And granting that he may have committed some errors both in 
temper and judgment, who of us would wish that his charity had been greater, if 
that increase had been gained at the expense of his fearless honesty in exposing 
error and vindicating truth ? To take a more modern instance — Had the Eree 
Church resiled from her principles, under the notion of charity to the ministers of 
the Establishment, who does not feel that the glory and moral value of her conduct 
would have been destroyed, and a deadly wound inflicted upon true religion ? 

Sir, 1 am far enough from being a Free Churchman. I have no intention to seek 
admission to her communion, or voluntarily to don the shackles of church courts, 
from which I have happily escaped. But, frankly, 1 honour and love the Free 
Church for the truth tliat is in her, and especially for the honesty with which she 
adhered to her principles in the hour of her trial. I mean to follow her example. 
I am a conscientious Congregationalist and Voluntary, and although both of these 
principles may be at a discount among certain parties at the present day, I have 
nailed my colours to the mast, and i. mean to stand* or fall by them. I can recog- 
nise no charity that would prevent me from asserting my deep and solemn conviction 
that the political establishment of Christianity is a disaster and a curse to the 
nation. I can conceive of no charity that would prevent me from saying that the 
views of the Headship of Clirist entertained by the Free Church, the very point on 
w'hicli they juque themsclve^ are meagre and unscriptural. 1 am conscious of no 
charity that would permit me fronj uttering my solemn belief, that all the churches 
of Scotland are committing a sin against God in admitting ungodly men to the 
fellowship of the cliurch. 

In all this, Sir, I am not sensible of any want of charity. I am not unehristianiz- 
ing iny brethren, nor refusing to hold frank and sincer^ fellowship with them, to the 
extent to which wc are agreed, nor refusing heartily to co-operutc with them in 
any Christian enterprise in which our judgment is one. I have already experienced 
iinspeakahle delight in joining with all of them in the proposed Evangelical Alli- 
ance, (which may God bless and prosper!) and the principles of which are in perfect 
accordance with what I have now stated. In that t^ociety ample room is left for 
the <ree unfettered exorcise of individual conscience and individual action. It has 
been misrepresented when otherwise represented. It not only admits but demands 
fidelity to our principles. • 

And this, 8jr, is necessary at all times, but it is especially necessary in the present 
day. This, Sir, is an age when weak men and weak things go to the wall — when 
slight convictions .‘ire speedily rubbed off in tlic frequent collisions of parties — 
when the safety and success of Christianity require that she should lie presented 
in her strength, as well ns in her loveliness. The man that would engage in the 
groat Christian onterprisc, the foundation of which was laid in the death of the Son 
of God, for the salvation of a world, must indeed have ardent love; but it must bp 
associated with deep convictions uii^ unfaltering fidelity, otherwise it will speedily 
exhaust the source oii which it depends. 

The gospel is peculiarly and pre-eminently the religion of love ; but it is a love 
that flows forth amid scenes of stern grandeur and sublimity. Its source is in that 
love-encompassed throne of God j^nd of the Lamb, before the face of Him who sat 
u])on whicli, the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was no place found for 
them. It is a love that encountered the on.set of the powers of dgrkness^that 
secured its triumph in the midst of a trembling awd apparently dissolving universe 
— that stood forth the fearless and unshrinking, though innocent victim of offended 
justice. It is a love to be exercised on our part anSidst the most tremendous 
realities and responsibilities ; for we are not here merely to enjoy the happiness of 
personal and social religion, but as servants of Christ and soldiers of the cross, to 
work out, under God, the great purposes of the Redeemer’^ death, in the recovery 
of a lost world. In short, it is a love too elevated to permit the sacrifice of those 
very principles by which its glorioM ends are to be gained. It calls upon us— -it 
demands of us, that as soldiers of tne cross we should grasp the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word — the truth of God, and fight the good fight of faith, never 
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^omtting that its edge is keenest and most effective when bathed in Qie fountain 
of rove. 

The Chairman then said — 1 have great pleasure in now introducing to you Dr. 
Vaughan. I am quite sure, from your previous knowledge of him, that at any time 
he would meet with your heai^ welcome ; hut when you are apprized that he has 
subjected himself to great bodily fatigue, on very short notice, to give us his assist- 
auce this night, 1 know that you will give him a double welcome, and, if possible, 
hear him with double pleasure. 

Dr. Vaughan rose amidst loud and long-continued cheering. Mr. Chairman, — 
It is as you have said, that I have presented myself to the meeting on very short 
notice. I had to break away from duties elsewhere, all but imperative, in order to 
be present on this very interesting occasion. I was partly engaged to be present at 
your last annual meeting, but circumstances obliged me to give up the engagement 
before the period of fulfiling it had arrived. But I have not been unobservant of 
what has been going on in Scotland, and when the present application was made 
to me, I remembered my former failure, and began to question myself as to the possi- 
bility of making some little compensation at present ior my deficiency at that time. 

I have also looked into the circumstances of the Congregational churches of 
Scotland for some time past. The divisions that have unhappily grown up in con- 
nexion with them, and those stirring and exciting changes which have been taking 
place around tliem, all of a nature considerably to shake the zeal of the Congrega- 
tional body, esijccially in this part of our common country, I feel tlmt it behoves us 
to cherish sympathy with them in circumstances of this nature as they arise ; and 
although I cannot bring myself to think that it is possible for me to submit any- 
thing to a meeting like tlie present that can partake of the nature of novelty, j et 
there is something in the countenance of a friend, although he say not a wonl, and 
do not an act, which speaks the reality of sympatliy, and communicates something 
from heart to heart. 

I have listened, in connexion with this meeting and another, to observations rela- 
tive to the principle, the distinctive principle, of our denomination. I sec nothing to 
fear in Scotland in regard to the churches that bcni* the name of the Coiigi-egational 
Churches being steadily attached to our distinctive pnneipleof Independency; and 
although, perhaps, the little that 1 said this morning elsow here might seem to indicate 
that I feared there was something like a danger of running to the extreme on that 
point ; yet, 1 am hound to say, that I have no great fear on that ground ; nay, I believe 
W'C are to be of use only through the development of this principle of Indciiendence 
which hitherto has had to struggle for existence. My impreshion, niy welcome 
impression, is, that as the princijde shall diffuse itself more through society in 
England, and Wales, and Scotland, it will he found to be a principle, — like those 
seeds of jiolitical wisdom that were lodged by our remote ancestors in tlic pro- 
visions of Magna Chnrta. It contains elements within it to be afterwaids 
worked out, and which, like the autlrors of Maj^ia Charta, who little thought of 
what these seeds were destined to produce, the original promoters of Independency 
never dreamed of being embodied there. This jirinciple of Independence is not a 
principle mainly tending to secure isolation, but to secure so mucl of a proper and 
scriptural Independence as shall be conducive to the most effective kind of union, 
t remember a saying of that good old gentleman, Howland Hill, who had his 
facetious moods concerning Independency, “ The Devil,” he said, “was the first 
Independent.” 1 do not know whether that good man ever stopped to ask himself 
who was the first Tope ; but if he had, he must have found that thci e was another 
principle going un^lcr another name very much Ojkin to hia notion of Indtqicndency. 
However, there is an aptitude in the mind of society to look on the x>riiiciplc of 
Independence asn proud, distant, and cold principle, that tends rather to set men 
in isolation than to bring them together. I am sure, if the principle is to be found 
in the New Testament, this is no part of that principle; and we owe to that 
principle the necessity of disabusing the public mind on the subject, and to 
demonstrate that our Independence carries with it all the elements of gentleness, 
and is combined with eveiy desirable form of association. Eveiy thing in nature 
liOiild certainly seom^^io tell us that a principle of church polity, a jirinciplc of 
v^gion that shall have come from God, can never he of an unsocial complexion. 
It is said that nature abhors a vacuum. Why ? Because it abhors all separate, 
all isolated, all absolutely independent being. You can find nothing existing 
tbispiighottt God's universe that is existing alone. Eveiy thing exists from some- 
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thing that has gone before it, and for the sake of the, things that are to follow 
after it. There is not throughout the wide range of nature a being, an existency, 
greater or smaller, on which you could fix the label of Independence. AJl resembles 
the threads that you sometimes see in a loom. The many colours of the threads 
all look separate from each other, as you fix your efQ upon them in one part of the 
machine ; but, as the machine does its office, you see the various colours drop into 
their proper places, and the beauteous pattern intended is there before you. All 
the cliangcs that you see in winter and summer, in seed time and harvest, are but 
the foldings of that glorious robe in which the Author of Nature presents himself 
to the eyes of the world. It is on this g^und that I should presume, without going 
farther on this point, that if there be this principle of Independence in the Bible, it 
must be subject to considerable modifications. Independence in the absolute can 
belong only to God. Independence in relation to creation must be a thing lower, 
a mere mode, a mere degree ; and the question for us to determine is tlie mode and 
degree of Independence that should attach to the Church of Christ. We have heard 
tills evening, with a full and manly eloquence, to which I listened witli delight, that 
our Independence is of this sort — an Independence of all foreign control, civil or 
ecclesiastical, in the ordering of our church affairs. That is what I understand, 
certainly, by our Independence. But, while I maintain that eveiy church should be 
in this condition, it can never have been intended that an institutional principle 
shall come in to contravene the cte^al elements of right and wrong, of sense and 
nonsense. It must be a principle that will harmonize with certain unalterable prin- 
ciples of wisdom, justice, and gratitude. The Gospel itself supposes an anterior 
moral principle in human nature, to which it makes its appeal. The institutions of 
the Gospel must come in to train, correct, and purify Immunity, and not to destroy 
any of its divinely-implanted^tcndencies. 

Now, there must be some way of bringing Independent churches in relation to 
each other, that wliilo they secure the advantage of Independence as far as separate 
economy is concerned, they will yet be found capable of union for the great object 
that can only bo achieved by great numbers, and on the principle of the strong 
helping the weak ; and tills is tlie department of Independence in relation to which 
we arc all but a set of children to this hour. My hope and expectation is, that our 
children will look back on us as cultivators of this ground, and wonder where our 
wits should have slumbered that we should have been slow in jiercciving the manly, 
the noble, the cficctivc development of which our principle is capable. It is a strik- 
ing I'.ict— and we must not conceal these tilings, w'C have worked too long at it — 
that there never has ]>ecii in the history of our body so large il number of churches 
wanting ministers and not aide to find them, and so large a number of ministers 
wanting (.luirclies and not able to find them. Surely this is an unwholesome state 
ol‘ things. It has a cause. My fear is that the cause lies deep, and that something 
like a regeneration of the pervading elements of our body is needed in order to 
meet it. I cannot but think, that so long* as the great majority of Independent 
ministers have to subsist on an income not above that supplied to the ordinary 
skilful artizan for his duties, I canuot expect, without expecting miracles, that the 
majority of dissenting ministers will be men of marked capacity. It would bo to 
expect that God will su])ply a race of martyrs to i)Overty to anticipate any tiling of 
the kind, and that in connection wifti an age where there are ojicniiigs for men of 
sagacity and learning, men of nerve and power, to go into, and not merely to 
serve their own interests and secure to themselves what is reasonable, but also 
allow them to suppose that they ma} discliargc tlicir duty in such situations faithfully 
and live Christian lives also. How natural, then, is it, that nnmljers should go into 
secular life rather than be fastcncif to A state of almost destitution? I am far from 
wishing to see the dissenting ministry a sinecure. 1 am very far froTj^ wishing to 
see ministers placed in a rank which would make our ministry attractive to indolent 
and worldly minds. I would have them required to do their work well; hut when 
they do their Master’s work w'cll, I would have them pAd a fair day’s wages for a 
fair day’s work. 

Two things are necessary to mend matters here; first, that our small churches were 
now clearly in a condition by no means to accept the kind qf ministiy that at one 
time they seemed willing to do ; that they should learn to consider what they ow^e to a 
minister, and devise more liberal things for him, and greatly beyond what they have 
lutherto done, if Congregationalism ft ever to become any thing more than a system, 
which obtains in our great cities and towns. Then there must be some system brought 
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into action, an or^nization brought into play in those great cities and towns for 
assisting the weak, of which at present wo have little idea. If in those places it were 
our custonif as it was the custom of primitive times, for all the large churches to have 
their plurality of bishops or pastors and deacons ; and if this plurality of pastors not 
merely cultivated their one fiefd, but had their circles of communities about them, 
then the large churches might have something like an adequate amount of demand 
made on their resources for the support of the ministry ; but where it is our determina- 
tion that our system should be that of one pastor to one flock, however large it may 
be ; if it is the case that all our large churches ought to sustain their minister in such 
circumstances as to place him in a condition of credit in the eyes of the church and 
the' world, such a church when it has done that for its one minister, has a large 
field beyond for which its cdptributions should Ix^ obtained to support the gospel in 
small churches ; such a church should do as much in securing and regulating a 
fund for the sustaining of weak churches as in securing that by which their imme- 
diate pastor is to receive his honest acknowledgment for the discharge of his duties. 
Unless we do this, I see not how' we can equalise our influence over the regions of 
the country in the way w'e feel is needful, but w'hich we cannot now realise, or 
expect to realise. This is the idea I entertain in regard to the removal of tlieso 
evUs. The greatest caution and tenderness would be required for carrying out such 
ajirinciple; but I do not despair of seeing it done in a way consistent w^ith our 
independence. Certainly, if large churches a»e to give their Christian money for 
Christian nses, there must, in some shape or other, be a channel l)y which they can 
know that the monies so given are really so applied. Men of sense would never 
give their money to support the Christian cause if they had reason to think that, 
under that name, it might go to support the cause of Belial. But the \\orst thing 
that could happen would be, that there might bp ocbasionally a church sustaining 
an immoral minister, a church disgracing itself apd its neighbourhood by the charac- 
ter of its members, on which church none of the money of good and sensible men 
should be expended. This would be all the injury that would be done. Nothing 
would be required in the case of those forming such an organization, but simply a 
caution in the contribution for Christian ends, that to those ends only should it bo 
applied ; and that is a common sense maxim which our Congregationalism was no 
more meant to disturb, than to stop the sun in its course. 

This much relative to my notion of how far the principle of Congregationalism 
should be understood to be under restriction. 

But there was another thing touched on this morning of equal importance to 
what I have now adverted, it is the question of your Congregational Magazine. 
That stands intimately connected with the subject of the press as an engine of use- 
fulness, to which we are*" called by the circumstances of the times. Remarkable 
changes have come over the face of society within the last 300 years. The Refor- 
mation, while it was a reformation of letters, of language, of literary men, was a 
revival of letters mainly for being a revival of religion. There w^ere learned books 
printed and edited at that time by scholars ; but the producing mind of the refor- 
mation period was emphatically the theological mind. Books for the pulpit were 
possessed by many at that time intent on the inculcation of the truths of St. Paul. 
The press teemed with pamphlets, the product of the same character ; and it is 
remarkable, that, for a century and a half after the Reformation, even the states- 
men were more theologians than statesmen. They had more to do in settling 
theological questions of state than in discussing the merits of tariffs, &e. (fee., with 
which we are familiar. This continued to be the case for a considerable way 
down, so far down as the time of our own Commonwealth. Cardinal Richlieu 
was Prime Minister of France, and after him followed another. The ecclesias- 
tical mind was the ruling mind all over Europe. But that state of things gra- 
dually disappeared. It ceased to be the case with us after the memorable restoration 
in 1660; it ceased to be Ihe case on the continent of Europe after the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth. From that time we have to date a growing ascendancy of 
the laic mind in Europe, and that mind is taking the place of the channel through 
which previously went forth the science, the learning, and all the later forms of 
Ucerature, and is tht great priesthood, guiding and meliorating the nations of 
Europe. This is a remarkable change, but it is not to be wondered at. It was 
the course of things fitted for a European mjnd to take. If we look back to the 
of old Greece and Rome, we see there \^at was the natural condition of the 
European genius when brought under proper cultivation. The priests of old Greece 
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and Rome were merely masters of ceremonies They never attempted any thing 
like the instruction of the people. They attended to their temples, and their cere- 
monies, and formed spectacles to gratify the multitnde in their tastee, but their 
instruction, their affections, were not attended to. The proper priesthood of the 
time were the laity, the orators, the philosophers, Ithe poets, the historians, and 
the whole school of men of letters. These were the men that formed the opinions, 
moulded the sentiments, and gave character to the mind of the times. That is 
the natural state of things for the European genius ; but with the darkness of the 
middle age an attempt was made to fasten on Cliristianity a priestly Orientalism, 
foreign to the genius of European churches, a priestly dominance, which obtained 
in the eastern world, but which cannot obtain in Europe, unless the people 
were reduced to the condition of compai'ative barbaasm. A great change has 
been brought about. They that were last shall bo firet. I belong to the priest- 
hood of religion, not to the priesthood of the press ; but I bow most reverently 
to this revealed law of Providence, for such in my view it really is. My conviction 
in regard to this matter is, that the sun shall never look on the soil of Europe again 
subject to the ascendency of the priestly craft. It may be governed by religious 
principle, and for that I pray ; but it will never have the ministers of religion as a 
ruling power over it again. Nor do wc wish this ; but there is this great difference 
between the condition of our modern ])riesthood of learning, and the priesthood of 
Christianity. The ancient priesthood of Christianity is not like the priesthood of 
ancient paganism — mere forpns and ceremonies — though some men would reduce 
our condition to such mummery and conjuring; nay, the priesthood of Christianity 
is itself a priesthood of learning meant to take its place with all the science, learning, 
and taste, that the creature man has ever carried about with him. I trust wo do 
not mean t(* surrender a shfed of that territory to be occujiied by any one class 
more than another. It is our comyaon ground. I am occupying too much of your 
time. (Cries of “ No, no,” “ Go on.*’) 

Well, then, a little before 1660, we all know it was a matter of frequent complaint 
that the people of England learnt every thing from their pulpits. I think they 
were a great deal too much dependent on their pulpits. After that a new law came 
into action, and the j>osscssors of pulpits were informed to speak more politely and 
obediently and decorously m future, or not at all, and many did not speak at all, 
and many of them did speak in a right courtly style. From that period there are 
three instances in which the pulpit appeared to have some power with it; one was 
in connexion with the Po})ish plot ; the other was in connexion with the reaction 
in favour of royalty before the death of Charles the Second, and which ended in 
bringing Russell and Sydney to the block ; and the third was when those parties 
became dissatisfied with the new order of things, and were*plotting with the people 
of Scotland among the hills to bring back the Jacobites. The condition of the 
people became such as you may suppose — the non-conformists were scarcely allowed 
to preach— they were obliged to abide by *he press ; but neither they nor the 
Episcopalian divines were found to possess the aptitude necessary for dealing with 
the popular mind. 

Then there came the priesthood of our Johnsons, Addisons, and Steeles, and 
they took hold of the volatile, ignorant, degraded mind of the rich as well as the 
poor, and for a considerable time senl out their penny publications once and twice 
a-week in swarms. The popular mind began to acquire taste for reading, the way 
being thus prepared. Then in connexion with this period, on the continent there 
were those connected with the school of Louis the Fourteenth dramatists, scholars, 
poets, and the like, belonging to tljat splendid period in the history of Franco. It 
is true that at that time there were men such as Massillon and others ; but in 
England and in France the ascendency had come to be of the laic mind as distinct 
from the priestly mind, and in France yon see that ascendency realized in the events 
of the French Revolution ; and that, if it w^ere meant to teach nothing else, was 
meant to teach us that a priesthood of philosophy may become as crafty, selfish, 
persecuting, and bloody, as any priesthood of supetarition has ever been. The 
safety of the world will not be in the ascendency of the one or of the other, but on 
the principle of a fair held and no favour. tSincethat period, 4he progress made has 
been of the most marked description, such as to leave us hardly capable of conjec- 
turing what it may be in future. The press within twenty years has made such 
advancement in regard to the production of literature of all kinds which men may 
be expected to read, high in quality, and for the lowest conceivable prices, that we 
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hardly know how it can be carried farther ; and the eifect.is that literature is pass- 
in|; in all directions, finding its way from the palace down to the meantet cottage, 
Bunistering to the public mind, forming and moulding it ; and its opinion through 
^is channel is found to be a minister omnipresent, ceaseless in action, and flowing 
with the Toice of a mighty rivbr. It will not do for Christian men to do their work 
by halves in relation to the ^ross. This is a time when we must use in that depart- 
ment of our duty as much or care and as much of labour as we bring to the prepar- 
ation of the pulpit, or any other department of our duty. How is this to be met? 
Depend upon it, unless we rise to some more adequate conceptions of an agency of 
this kind, and go with more force to the work of guiding the public mind, it will not 
be the ministers of Christianity that will be ascendent, but another order of minis- 
ters. It will be found thj^to accomplish this we must make our public services 
learned services. It will bWn vain that we affect to despise the popular feeling. I 
believe that the half of the failure of the pulpit is from a too low understand- 
ing of what the pulpit is capable of. Our great object should be to moke things 
plain, to simplify wisdom, to handle truth with distinctness, point, and force, so 
that every mind may see it, and at tlie same time to do it with that appro- 
priate diction and dignity that no mind shall be offended with the manner. This 
is perfectly practicable. You can see the style of the thing exactly in the publi- 
cations of this very city, where you find the style now playful, now grave, ns it may 
be, but always chaste and dignified, and nlwaya so clear that 1 find my little children 
with these publications on their knees, thumbing them till they become darkened 
by reading. Wliy should not our public services be like that? They ought to be 
like that. They ought to be such that senators may listen, and the plainest man, 

* woman, or child may listen, and find that our beautiful vocation is the channel of 
riches. It will be in vain that we attempt to meet the state of things by attempting 
to call back the old superstition. The Tusey party have attempted this experiment 
in England. For a short time they seemed to mlike a little way, but they saw that 
the men of Europe had done with this sort of thing. They saw that the coward 
monks weri falling back on their mummeries ns machinery by which their priestly 
authority might be eked out, because they had not the sagacity to see what kind 
of world is before them, or had not the manliness do God’s work in the condition 
in which God has placed them. 1 see nothing in this of which to be afraid, but 
very much in it for which to take courage in the work to which 1 am called. 

Then again, my finn conviction is, that this state of things will never be met by 
any endowed priesthood. There is such a constant habit in the case of such men 
to conclude that whatever is will be, that they can never well be brought to sec 
that changes are at band until they are actually on them. You find this to be the 
case m history. They ntiver have seen these things until the Judge has been at 
the door. Take the condition of the press as a test of an endowed priesthood, take 
the men who write in the Times, the Morning Chronicle, and the Daily News, and 
give them a condition in wdiich thcytcaii enjoy thcmseli es, do you think that in 
such a condition they w'ould write as tJiey do now ? No. Do with them as the 
peojilc in my country do, pay them according to the value of their work. They 
know that they must do their work well ; and if so they will bo well jiaid for it ; 
and it is only when the people are satisfied that they do their work well that they 
are so paid for it. I contend that it is not from an endowed priesthood that such 
a state of things as the Christian community requires will come. The tendency of 
endowments is to put the priesthood on paltry expedients, instead of calling on a 
body of men that will labour assiduously in advancing God’s w ork. 

But, Sir, I know that were some persons of the class to whom I refer to listen to 
all this, their patience would be exhausted. You would see them rise erect, with 
grayity on,. their faces, and say, “What does this mean? Look at your own 
connexion; have you not told us the condition in which your own ministry is 
placed? Then look to the small number that are men of mind. Are they not 
over-worked by attending constantly to public duties? What prospect liave you 
that you will be able to accomplish all that you wish? ” Sirs, I never said that wc 
do that, but that the thing could be done, on the assumption that all were 
Alirown on voluntary^^orts. I say, Come down from your elevated place there, 
to the some level with me, let us work side by side, and let us all have a wholesome 
rivalry between us, and let it be seen what voluntaryism will do. As it is, you 
first wrong the principle, and then you abus6 it ; you bind it, and throw it under 
iboty and then yon charge it with being we^. 1 think the Free Church of Scotland 
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has done more for religion within the last three years than the Established Church 
has done for the last three hundred years. Only unlock the wealth of the mi^ty 
aristocracy of England^of all that call themselves Episcopalians, make them feel 
that their Episcopalianism will go down if they do^not save it, and they will come 
forward to do so. * 

This is the course we must take. I am speaking for once in favour of Indepen- 
dency in this noble city of the world, and 1 hardly know where to stop. I never 
crossed the Tweed without thinking of the Independents and the Presbyterians 
two centuries ago. A beautiful painting has been achieved by one of our first 
artists, of the scene that took place between our ancestors, the Independents, at the 
time of the Commonwealth, and their opponents. Most of you know that in 1643 
an assembly of divines was convened at Westmin^^r. The Presbyterians of 
Scotland sent up their commissioners to settle the principles of religion. The 
Presbyterian party were an overwhelming majority; the poor Independents never 
amounted to more than ten or eleven, and they could do nothing, but they insisted 
on being hoard. If they could not decide by vote, they could insist that their 
principles should not be run down without something being said on their behalf. This 
picture represents Philip Nye standing up Avith his brethren at his back. Wc are 
told by Baillie, one of the Scotch commissioners, that after discussing the power of 
Synods for thi-cc Avecks — the Iifcependents kept them at bay for three long weeks, 
fighting against this power of Synods — they couhl hold out no longer, and it was 
intimated that next day the que tion would be (settled. Philip Nye saw the house 
full of nobles, and he opened the whole subject again, and A'cry boldly offered to 
demon stiTdc oiir Avay of draAAing a whole kingdom under one national assembly, as 
formidable, a ca, pernicious, and thri^‘c-ovcr pernicious, to civil states. “ Where- 
upon,” sjiAs IJ.nlhc, “aa'c all A*ied him down.” The picture represents this moment 
of time. It a beaj^iful picture, and as a work of art it must take its place among 
the finest efiorts of genius. You Avill have it delineated in a beautiful engraving. 
You Avill ])()int out to your children that these are the men tlmt you ap to honour. 

You call your city sometimes the Modem Athens. I have been reminded in 
looking at it of one mcniornhlo scene of old, of Avhich avc might make a good use. 
You have read of the inA'usion of Attica by Xerxes. He overspread that territoiy 
AAitli Ins inightv army, and the Greeks found that they could not remain in their 
ij.atiAc* soil. They destroyed all that was likely to be valuable to the enemy, and 
crossed the Strait to the Inland Solamis, and on that island lodged their aged men, 
their little ones, their wives, and daughters. They took their own place in their 
.ships in that Strait ; and on the deep the blow was to he struck that was to decide 
the future fate of Greece, Tlie day before the battle, the^Persians were seen divid- 
ing their fleof ; ])art of it occupied the north, and part the south of the Strait. The 
Greek fleet was in the middle. This w^as what Tliemistoclc.s intended. He con- 
trived to liHAe it communicated to Xerxes that the Grecians w'cre preparing for 
flight. The object of Theniistoclcs w%as accomplished — Xerxes having ordered 
Salamis to be blocked up, where the Greek fleet was stationed. The morning 
dawned, and as the sun rose in the distance on the other side of Attica, the beau- 
tiful fields and tlfl; Acrojiolis of Athens were seen between the Greeks and the rising 
sun ; and wt. arc told that they sang their morning hymn. Presently, as the sun 
made its apiiearancc above the horizon, the sound of the war trumpet was heard, 
and the breeze from the land came upon them, as is usual at break of day in that 
part of the world. They spread their canvass to the welcome breeze ; they parted 
into two companies — one-half sailing doAvn towards the one outlet, the other towards 
the other. Not a word was uttorQ(^. !pvcry man heard the rippling of the water 
beneath the bows of the vessels as they glided on, and on, and on, eagerly waiting 
until they should come to the dense mass, the eneiny^s fleet, wherothe doadly 
onslaught was to take place. Thcmistocles in the onb direction found stronger resist- 
ance than he expected ; nevertheless, the steady impression was on the side of the 
Greeks. The front ships of the enemy were thrown into some disorder : the Greeks, 
with their promptitude of genius, seized on the moment, and converted the con- 
fusion into victory. jEschyles, the greatest tragic writer of the time, and Avho 
fought that day in this memorable battle, tells us that the Peisians were caught like 
fish in a not. On the other side, the difficulty was not so great, and the victory was 
complete. We are told that Xerxe%took his position on a promontoiy on a email 
island near to Salamis, to witness the action ; and, when seated on hi 9 throne on 
the shores of Attica, after seeing his fleet completely swept away by the victorious 
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Qrecifins, he rose and tore his royal robes, and departed muttering imprecations and 
vengeance on the Greeks. Ho was not the only spectator of that scene. "All along 
the rugged ‘sides of Salamis, where the wives, mothers, and daughters of those bold 
Greeks had been placed— the old men with grey hairs, the little ones clinging about 
their knees, and looking on the scene which they could not well comprehend— all 
were intent as tliey saw the struggle ; and, when they saw it end in victorv, they 
joined in one heart-rending shout, “ The rod of the oppressor is broken 1 — the sons 
of freedom are still, still for ever free ! ” This is what civil republics, animated by 
the spirit of liberty, can do. Brother Congregational ists, I have recalled this scene 
to your thought’s that you may learn from it what religious. Congregational, Inde- 
pendent churches, with the spirit of liberty m them, ought to do. Oh, yes, we must 
forget oiir little feuds and differences, like Themistoclcs and Aristides on that 
memorable day, and for the sake of our common princi])lcs be ])repared to act with 
one heart and soul in favour of that higher liberty which has been purchased fbr us 
by the blood of Christ. Therefore, let us not disregard this hallowed cause. Let us 
remember that there arc reproaches in which there is no sting, and that so it may 
be with reproaches to come to us in this cause. Xerxes looked on Greece, and 
measured its square miles, but forgot wliat miles they were, and tlm beautiful >isions 
they presented to those free-born peojdo. He numbered their heads, ffyrgelting to 
ask w‘hat kind of heads tliey might be, thinking fl%m Ins numbers that lie would 
subdue them, and make them obedient to his will. How fillacious were his calcu- 
lations of the efforts that a free-born people would make to secure their freedom and 
independence! Let us all be prepared to act as Christians in the spirit of the maxim 
which requires that every man should do his duty. I thank you for your patience. 
I have just giien expression to the feelings of my heart ; and shall be bapjiy at all 
times to hear pleasant communications relative to the cause of Independency. 

Dr. Alexander next addressed the meeting — Mr. Chairman, — 1 feel that it is 
needless to make any attempt to keep up the interest of the evening after the 
eloquent a^ress of Dr. Vaughan; and it is fortunate for me that the subject 
assigned to me is one which does not impose on me the necessity even of making such 
an attempt. I have simply to give a detail of one or two facts. What I have to 
lay before you is somewhat like a Report, which would have come more appro- 
priately at the commencement than the end of the meeting. 

The terras in which the subject on which 1 am to address you is announced in 
the programme are somewhat wide and comprehensive — “ The state of the Conti- 
nental Churches.” Now', I shall not make any attempt to come up to the measure 
of what is here assigned to me. Were I to speak of tlie Continental clmrchcs I 
should have to give an account of the Grecian church as it exists in Russia, and 
elsewhere , with its various modifications ; of the Romish church, and its various 
modifications ; of the Lutheran church, and the Reformed churches ; and of the 
new* movement in Germany; and of all the different sects and jiarties on the 
continent that come under the denonfination of churches. Nothing of this sort is 
to be expected from me. All I understand that I have to do is to make a few 
observations on those churches that have interested the Congregational Union, and 
to which we have communicated some little assistance. 

These churches are partly in Belgium and partly in Switzerland ; and here I 
must repeat a great deal of what I have frequently said already in the hearing of 
some now present. It is impossible, it is unlawful, to manufacture new facts ; and 
as I have frequently had opportunities of giving statements since I returned from 
the continent, to congregations in Edinburgh, I trust they shall bear with me if I 
repeat a little of*^ what they have heard hefor% in order that members from the 
country should be informed on the subject. 

The kingdom of Belgium presents a very interesting feature for missionary enter- 
prise at this time. There is rio country on the continent at this time where the 
p^ple are so seriously, earnestly, and devoutly, under the influence of Romanism. 
Passing Into Prance, the contrast strikes one instantaneously, 'rhere you see the 
priesthood hiding themselves almost from view, — I speak not of Paris, but of the 
eountiy parts of Franco. You sec the priesthood there creeping along tlie shadowy 
sides of the streets, ssteking to avoid observation ; but in Belgium you see them 
walking as if the lenph and breadth of the land were their own, wearing a different 
costume from the laity. You sec in those churches that the people are sincere, 
because it is impossible for them to have such gorgeous places of worship as they 
unless the people came forward liberally in their snppoi t ; and you see 
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almost every female you meet, especially on a Sunday, adorned with decorations, 
every one of which shows that she is a Roman Catholic; so that you have 
intruded on you the fact that the people are in earnest in this so-called form of 
Christianity. At the same time, this sincerity of the people affords a much more 
favourable symptom than is to be found in the callous indifferentism of France, 
where you have to awaken on the minds of the people the conviction that they are 
morally responsible beings, and that it is worth their while to attend to their souls. 
The idea, among them, to a great extent, is, that if there is a God, ho is too great a 
being to take care of us. I beg to relate an anecdote illustrative of this. 1 
travelled in Switzerland, with a guide, in the Alpine district, an intelligent man, 
the best guide I had ever met with. With regard, to the matter of religion, although 
he was a Protestant nominally, he was under the influence of indifferentism orinfl- 
delity. In the course of conversation, I ascertained that his wife was a Catholic 
and r said, “Do you ever discuss religious maltcrs together?” “No, Monsieur, I am 
no bigot; but I go sometimes with my wife to chapel” “Does she return the 
compliment, and go sometimes with you, to your church ?” He laughed, and said, 
“No, no; although she goes as often there as I do myself.” I said, “It appears 
from this, that your wife is more sincere in her, than you are in your, religion.” 
“I am no bigot,” be said, “my \^ife is a devotee. I am liberal in my opinions ” 
I spoke farther to the nuin on this; he did not seem to understand me, at length 
he said, “1 am a Protestant, mywi% is a Catholic; I do not trouble her, and she 
does not troui>lc me. I hold, that God is by fur too much engaged with his own 
affair^, to troulile himself ^^ith ours.” This is the feeling that characterises a 
great majority of the people of France and Switzerland at this moment. It is 
more difflcult to deal with them than with the Belgians, who, I have said, 
admit that they have .souls #o be saved, and that they stand in need of salva- 
tion. Theic js not one of the p^mlation I speak of in Belgium, especially in 
the Flemish part, who will not at once admit that the great concern of man and 
woman is to seek the salvation of the soul. It presents a most interesting field for 
missionary exertion ; and those who are engaged in the spread of cvan|eiical truth 
tell us from year to year of the success of the work of the Lord amongst them by 
the circulation of tracts, and by the preaching of the gospel. They are decidedly 
making progress in the work. In the last report of the Belgian Society, there are 
interesting statements of cases of conversion amongst them. An anecdote occurs 
to me at this moment in regard to a man who was brought under the influence of 
the gospel 1)> the preaching of Evangelists, so they call their missionaries. The 
curate of the district called on him to turn him to his former way of thinking, a veiy 
short time after the man made a profession of his sincerity. He said to the curate, 

“ I should like some of my neighbours to hear what pfeses between us.” The 
curate offered no objection, and the neighbours were brought in to the number of 
fourteen. Here the man was somewhat cunning; he had found that he was rather 
better at argument than the curate on the points that were to be discussed ; and 
having discovered his strength, ho determined to make a good use of it. They 
commenced. The evangelist kept by the Bible; the curate was for referring to the 
Fathers and Councils. “ No, no,” says the man, “ here is the Bible, there can be 
iTothing better than the Bible, let us keep to it ;” and thus they were at it for hours. 
At leiigth the man said something of the Holy Spirit, and the curate, who by this 
time had lost his temper, said, “ Hold your tongue ; don’t talk to me about the 
Holy Spirit ; show me the Holy Spirit, and I shall believe in it.” “ Surely,” said 
the man, “that is a most improper way to speak I You make to me a most 
unreasonable demand ; I cannot show you the Holy Spirit, but listicn to this : I was, 
till four months ago, a Roman Catholic — a darkened Roman Catholic. I attended 
to all .that my church prescribed for me ; but had any man asked ipe of what 
Christianity consisted, I could not have given him aii answer even to satisfy myself. 
Now, I (late all my theological learning from the time I began to submit myself to 
the gospel of Christ, and from that learning, and out of ^his hook, I have confuted 
you, a learned priest, who have not a word to say for* yourself. Had I not been 
taught tfle meaning and the power of God’s Word, you, and every body, must be 
sensible that I could not have done such a thing ” This is n^rely an illustration of 
the way in which the work goes on. The priest walks off*, and the man becomes a 
preacher of the gospel. This is the way in which the work is going on in Belgium, 
and I state it to you as an intorestinR fact. 

Fart of the fund collected by us for continental churches we devoted to 
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Belgiam, £25 to the Congregational Church there, and £25 to the Congregational 
Church at Brussels, and £10 to the Eyangelical Society which arose out of that 
church, and^which is otherwise supported by friends in England and Scotland. 

I had the happiness of spending the last two days I was in Belgium with Mr. 
Panchaud and his congregatibn, in consequence of getting into some trouble by 
reason of my passport. I was walked off to the Police office when the people were 
going to church, and kept in charge of a gendarme^ and so lost the most of the 
forenoon service. I had before this travelled all over the continent, and no one 
called my passport in question. I got it from my excellent friend, the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh; it had on it the city arms, which commanded great respect, 
especially in places where they could not read English, but in Belgium it wtjs 
found to be defective, I was confined in a comfortable enough apartment, much 
‘to my annoyance,, however. An instrument stood at one end of the room, something 
like a gallows, I thought ; and 1 was politely asked to walk over and stand under 
what seemed to be the full of it. It was an instrument for measuring height, and I 
found they wanted to know how high I stood in the world. The whole thing wrong 
in the passport was, that the authority who granted it had forgot to insert how old I 
was, what was the colour of my hair, how many teeth I had orwanteil, that had I been 
an evil doer, they might detect me. T arrived, however, at the Congregational 
chapel before Mr. Panchaud liad concluded his sermon. 1 am happy to fav that he 
had a large congregation, considering the sizo of the place, in imniher about 450. 
The congregation were li‘'tcning withgreat attention to a most faithful and impressive 
declaration of the gospel of (’hrist, by Mr. I’ancliaiid. I spent the day with him, 
and had an opportunity of seeing some of hig operations. In the evening w^c had an 
interesting meeting, when the church assenihlod as a church. Then the Lord’s 
Supper was disjienscd; Mr. I*an<*haud, as the first paVt of the service, giving simply 
a short address. It was interesting to me to Tn 9 Ct with several Cliristians from this 
countiyon tiiat occasion; amongst the rest, Mr. Douglas of Cavers, and his family, 
who joined in communion with this little church. It was quite a re-uiiion of 
Christians from liflerent parts of the world, ns'>ombled round the taldc of our 
common Lord. It was a healthful and refreshing hour. I felt it to be so, as I 
was beginning to get tired, having been so long from home, and the service seemed 
to be so much like home. 

It then fell to my lot to address the meeting, which I did as well as I could, and 
I was glad to find that it was considered I would he understood by the pcojilc. I 
occupied the time to convey to them an expression of our ]>atcT.ml regard and 
interest in them, and our earnest desire for their prosperity. I hud a letter from 
Mr. Panchaud, on the 24th November last, acknowledging the money sent to him 
as agent of this Society. lie says : — “ Will you have the kindness to express, in 
toy own name, and that of ray flock, to your dear Congregational Union, how 
happy we were to have you amongst ns, to become accpiainted with you, to liear 
you, and thus to enter into relation*’ through you, with a jiortion of the body of 
Christ which we dearly love.** I liavc thought it desirable to read tliis extract, as 
it may be considered a message from this interesting little church at Brussels to 
the CoDgi'egational Union of Scotland. 

I shall pass over a number of things for the purpose of coming for a short time 
to Switzerland, a countiy which must occupy a large shave of the regards of all 
lovers of freedom, and interested in Christ’s kingdom. 1 shall confine myself to 
one or two facts, believing, as 1 do, that they will be to a great part of my audience 
comparatively new. 

^ It is not, perhaps, generally known, that -thpre are in Switzerland a very con- 
siderable number of churches of our faith and order. Taken as a whole, there are 
knci^n to each other, and recognized by each other, sixty-two churches of tJie Con- 
gregational or Independent order. These are exclusive of the brethren who hold 
Baptist sentiments, -—exclusive of Wesleyans. They are inclusive simply of those 
who hold the principles which we do, and whom wo would recognize as sister 
chnrohes. Th^e churches are some of them not very numerous. The greater 
part of them are in French Switzerland, in the three Ckntons of Vaud, Neuf- 
diatel, and Geneva. aThc great proportion of them are in Yaud and Neufchatel. 
The history of the rise of these little churches is very interesting, but into which 
I cannot enter at large. The number of tj^c members connected with them is 
variouSt some of them very small, not having more than nine members, otliers 
hav^ two hondred, jand one or two hafing two hundred and fifty. The average 
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of the whole is somewhere between 6% and sixty members in commnnion. 
These churches had their origin in Geneva. I have found in this country a very 
general impression, that Dr. Malan was the first in Geneva who separated from the 
National Church, and commenced in the dissenting^cause ; this I have found to be 
a settled historical fact in many quarters ; but it is not the fact. The first dissent- 
ing church in Geneva, and mothef of the present dissenters in Switzerland, was 
that in the Pelisserie, which is Congregational in its whole form and order. All 
the churches in the large towns have a plurality of pastors. 1 cannot enter into par- 
ticulars ; but the senior pastor of the church in the Pelisserie, was the first man who 
was induced to put himself in opposition to the National Church because of its 
departure from sound doctrine. He was Ibd on ste^by step, partly by persecution 
and partly by reading the scriptures, to the conviction, that the safety and success, 
the purity and power of Christ’s church in this world, were closely associated with 
the establishment of churches on the Congregational model ; and he came over to 
this country, where his con\iction was strengthened. Out of that church arose the 
churches of the Canton De Vaud. The public have had their attention drawn to 
matters which there took place. I do not enter into any detail of the movement ; 
but if there 1)0 persecution tliere at present, it is no new thing; and the ministers 
who have recently left the National Church in the Canton are not the first who 
have been called to make a stand for Christian truth and liberty in the face both of 
government opposition and of public fury. So far back as 1824, our brethren 
seceded in large numliers from the Cantonal Church, and then persecution in all its 
fury was directed against them ; and although there were several (16 1 believe) of 
the National clergymen who came honourably for\^ard and said, “ Wc wish no such 
means of supporting the church as State means,” the great majority of the clergy 
were aiding or abetting in the persecution. I will give you a case of persecution. 
The minister of the National Churrii, Charles Rochat, is a man of great attain- 
ments and of indis])utable zeal. He was minister of a parish situated in one of the 
loveliest spots of creation, tlic parish of Vevay. He left his church, relinquished 
his connexion with the State, calmly, quietly ; simply sending in his resignation to 
Government, and stating that he did so from conviction, and that it was not com- 
patible with the honour of Christ that the chun h of Christ should be supported by 
the State. Immediately he and his brother, and some associates in the same good 
work were brought under the operation of. the law made for the purpose, which 
denounced it as a liigh crime for any man to hold any religious tenets except those 
of the National Church. Information was lodged against this man, that he had 
infringed this law. Police officers sui rounded his house. They found nothing in 
it, on w'hich they could give in a report against him ; lyid, as they w'cre leaving 
the house, he said, “ there is one room which you have omitted to look into, — I feel 
it to be my duty to conduct you there.” lie did so, and there the police saw five 
persons, one his wife, one an intimate friend, two young ladies, and a ])erson who 
had gone in because she understood that some*mecting was going on there. “ Now,” 
lie says, “ if you choose to come in I shall proceed with what I was doing.” He 
then read a chapter, and concluded with a prayer. This was the wdiole, and for 
this he w^as brouf^t to trial before the judicatory. Witnesses were examined; but 
nothing more was elicited, except .that ho had read a chapter, spoke a few 
words, and prayed in jiresence of them all. The public prosecutor applied for 
sentence against him, which ho suggested should be to confine him to his parish 
for one year; the presiding judge received this with indignation, and said, 
that such a punishment was inadequate to the crime, and that the punishment 
should bo three years’ banishment from the Canton. The minister appealed to a 
higher power, the Grand Council of the State, and they altered it to one year’s 
banishment from the Canton ; and this punishment he did suffer. HeVas driven 
from all his associations, and left to wander wlierevcr ho pleased, provided he did 
not enter the Canton. These were the sufferings through which our brethren had 
to establish their cause in the Canton. 'They were objects, too, of the popular 
indignation. It was no new thing for the people to break the windows of the 
chapels, and drive the ministers out of their houses. One man, a holy man, whose 
blood rests on the head of the police, was dragged from b^ house through the 
mud, cast into a dungeon, and there left in a state of incipient consumption, and in 
a short time he died in consequence qi the ill usage he received. He was liberated 
from the power of those wicked men, who 'tuskd no faith, and sent to that place where 
New Series. — Vol. V. S 
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the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest. I claim, therefore, 
for onr brethren in that part of the world a share of the sympathy now so copiously 
bestowed oft others, who I do not say are not deserving of it, but who are not more 
deserving than tliese our brethjen are. 

I may say in regard to the jirinciples of these churches that they are exactly the 
same as our own. 1 know no difference betwedh them and ourselves, except that 
there is a plurality of pastors, and also a certain independence of pastors in some 
cases which they do not regard as a point of order, but ns a submission to circum- 
stances. They administer ordinances, in some cases, without pastors ; and churches 
not able to support a pastor, arc in the habit of laying the responsiJ)ility of adminis- 
tering pastoral duty on some brother. I really do not know that I have read any 
book on our principles, which takes so broad and scriptural a view of our jirinciplcs, 
as in some of their puldications. They are deserving of being translated into 
English. 1 hope that this will Lo the case, though I can say nothing certain on 
the subject. 

Perhaps it may he proper to say a word or two on their di‘'eipline ; and on 
this I can say that, from all I liavc learned, thc\ arc deserving ol the Iiighest 
credit. They carry their princi})lcs cv^en to an extreme, if jio-ssible ; hut their 
grand object in leaving the National Church, is to secure puritv of communion; 
and, therefore, they watch over this with the greatest care. Their })lan of admitting 
members verj' much resembles our own. Th» pastor intimates that such a one is 
to become a memlier ol the flock. It is understood to be the diitv of pastors and 
deacons to make fbemselves acquainted with thi‘‘ matter. If any doubt prevails m 
regard to the individual seeking to be admitted, a party is ajipointed to deal with 
him ; but they do not admit any jiarty into their eoinmunioTi w itUoiit being satisfied 
that he is a breather in Clirist Jesus, so that you sec 'they are very much the same 
class of persons with ourselves, lhad not anopportiiniry ofvisitingvciy many of them, 
because my time w'as limited. However, I spent one Sabbath in the neighbour- 
hood of Neufehatel, in a little church uj) in the mountains ; and I spent the evening 
in Neufehatel itself 1 spent another Sabbath in a cliiirch at Geneva, and in 
another exceedingly interesting clmrch at Berne, under the jinstoral charge of Charles 
de Uodt, a name familiar to the readers of niissioimrv intelligence. If time w'ould 
permit, it w’OUM give me pleasure to give a history of this distiuguisbed man. 11c 
was a few years ago enjo}ing a very important situation in the government of Berne. 
He is himself of noble descent. He belongs to a family of nobles almost since the time 
of the Reformation. He occupied a most important jdacc in his native citv, and had 
before him the highest prospects of w orldlv ad\ antage. But, when he became a Chris- 
tian, he was led to consider matters affecting the govemment of the Christian church. 
On one occasion he was led to observe the Lord’s Supper in the National Church ; 
and, on looking around him, ho found he was surrounded by soldjcrs belonging to 
his own troop. He was captain of a troop at the time. He knew them to be men 
of flajgitioiis character ; “ and yet,” sftid he, “ here w ere they seated with me ob- 
serving this solemh ordinance of Christianity.” He was led to ask himself, “ Am I 
not throwing the shield of my profession over tliesc men wdio, I know, are no 
lovers of Christ ? ” This so w'orked on his heart that he could not abide longer in 
the National Church. Without going through details, 1 may mention that he was 
cashiered, and deprived of his salary. Hcw'as then ordered to leave the town; then 
he was cast into prison, where he remained for four weeks ; then he was banished from 
the Canton for ten years ; and, when he had obtained permission to have fourteen 
days to put his affairs in order, because lie happened to say that this would be a tes- 
timony against Uie Canton — that' it would ba a witness against them that they 
cast out God's truth — his fourteen days’ leave w'as cancelled, and he was forced to 
leavro the Cfenton within tw'enty-four hours. He went to Geneva after he left this 
country; and after the Rev^olution, which overturned the proud aristocracy df 
!Eteme, ho returned to th§ Canton, and is pastor over a flourishing congregation in 
his xuitive city. There are other two pastors very near him. 

I must conclude these observations, which I certainly should not have made at all 
at this late hour of the meeting, were it not that I feel the subject one of great 
^portance. I am deeply anxious that the beginning we have made should be 
improved on ; and that in the course of the year before ns, we may be enabled to 
do something more effective to strengthen th^ hands and encourage the hearts of 
our dear brethren on the continent. There are openings there at this ^moment for 
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the representation of our principles in connexion witl4|Pbgelical truth, such as 
linve ne7er occurred since the time of the Beformation. This fact ought not to be 
overlooked by us. • 

Another fact of importance, which I may just allude to, is this; the King of 
Prussia, to his honour be it spoken, has granted liberty of conscience and of worship 
to his people. Dissenting congregations are now allowed to have their places of 
worship, and these are placed under the protection of the law. I believe that were 
we, or our friends in England, able to support missionaries in Prussia at this time, 
wo should have a most noble, and a most ample held before us of evangelical effort. 
I would that wo were in circumstances to go up and occupy the land — that we were 
able to support even one real, intelligent, right-hearted man in that country. I dare 
not speak of it ; yet I feel that if wc could do it, it would be rendering, humanly 
speaking, the most valuable service to the cause of religion in Germany. 

Thursday^ 23d April 

On Thursday morning a second prayer meeting,' similar to that of Wednesday 
morning, was held in Argyle-Sqiiare Chapel, at 7 o'clock. The same spirit pervaded 
the exercises as on the preceding moniing. 

THE PlTBLIC BllEAKFAST. 

On Thursday morning, at half-past 8 o’clock, about 250 of the friends of the 
Union breakfasted together in the Calton Convening Booms, and, as usual, imme- 
diately after breakfast, a variety of interesting business was transacted. 

Mr. Campbiill occupied the Chair, and called upon Mr. Cullen for his Beport 
of the Widows’ Euiid for last ycaj. The Beport showed that the Jund was in a 
most satisfactory condition, and from } oar to year there was increasing evidence of 
the soundness of the ])nnciplcs on which the scheme was based, affording the 
strongest contidenoe for the iiiturc. A stock bad gradually accumulated as the 
land ])roceedcd, which was now sufficient in amount to enable the committee to act 
with increasing kindness and liberality. Since its institution 127 brethren had 
been enrolled as members of the scheme ; and the total sum realised from sub- 
scriptions, benefactions, &c. amounted to £6140. Out of this there had been paid 
in annual grants the sura of £1919 17s ; leaving as the stock at this date £4226 3s. 
Mr. (’ullcn tlien gave a minute detail of the number of grants that hud been given 
to decayed brethren, and to widows and cliildreii. It w^as very gratifying to all 
interested in the prosperity of this scheme to be inffjrmed, that the interest that 
had been received upon tlie capital invested, amounted lif a larger sum than all the 
pai/menls that had been made to peno/is havinfj claims upon the fund. This remarkable 
fact proves that the fears which some may have entertained as to tlic soundness of 
the basis of the scheme had liccn entirely groundless; and the strongest confirma- 
tion is given to the hope that all the bciiolits contemplated by the scheme will be 
fully realised. The fund has been greatly indebted to the muniliccnce of several 
friends, among ifhom Mr. Francis Dick deserves to he especially mentioned. He 
had given several Imiidrcd. pounds to the fund, burdened merely with the interest 
during his life, and by recent arvaiiScmciits be has added to former gifts, so that 
ultimately the fund wull be augmented by Mr. Dick’s exemplary and wxlJ considered 
liberality to the extent of One Thousand Pounds Sterling. Tlie family of the Baxters 
of Dundee, well known for their Christian generosity, liave also contributed largely 
to this fund; and it is to be hoj^cd that the excellence of tly? scheme "will yet 
recommend itself to others who arc able in this w ay to confer lasting benefits on the 
widow and the orphan. . ^ 

Mr. Kennedy of Inverness moved the adoption? of the Beport ; Mr. Peterson 
of Shetland seconded it. The motion was unanimously carried, and the thanks, of 
the meeting tendered to Mr. Cullen, the Secretary, for hiif valuable and disinterested 
services. 

Dr. Alexander again brought forward tlie state of the Congregational Churches 
in Switzerland, and related some disgraceful and cruel ac|p of persecution which 
had been recently committed against the pastors and people of these churches in 
the Canton de Vaud. He conclud^ by proposing that a letter of sympathy — a 
copy of which he read to the meeting — should bo sent to these churches from tbe 
Union. ' This was unanimously agreed to. 
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Dr. Alexander then lipPthe following letter : — 

“ To the Independent Churches of the Canton de Vaud in Switzerland^ with their 
Bishops and Deacons** 

“ Deajrly Beloved BrethRen in Christ, — T he Independent churches of Scot- 
land being joined together in an Association, which is based upon their common 
faith and order, are in the habit of holding an annual meeting* at which ministers 
and members of these churches, from different parts of the country, assemble for 
mutual consultation and encouragement, and for united prayer. At these meetings 
we not only strengthen the bonds of Christian fraternity amongst ourselves, but we 
are accustomed to interchange affectionate greetings with beloved brethren from 
districts beyond the sphere of our Association, and to embrace within the circle of 
our interest and our prayers, whatever objects, in any part of the Christian world, 
appear to us especially to demand our regard. 

“Assembled for these purjjcses at present, our attention has been very forcibly 
drawn to the circumstances of trial and persecution in which many of our beloved 
brethren in the Canton de Vaud have for some time j)ast been placed. On the 
events which ha\e led to these circumstances we offer no opinion ; we w'ould only 
say, that it has appeared to us to afford matter for dc\oiit thanksgh ing to God 
that so many of his servants were found willing to br.ive the fury of the ungodly, 
and incur the loss of worldly pro]>erty, rathrr than succumb on a ])oint which 
appeared to them to invohe the honour of (ffiiist, and the safety of his cause. Wo 
feel bound also to express our deep and heartfelt sympathy with those excellent 
ministers who have seceded from the Cantonal churcli, uinler the \iolenee which 
they ha\e been called to suffer at the hands of ‘ wicked and unreasonable men, 
who have not faith.’ But whilst we thus extend oUr frateinal affection to these 
honoured men, it is to you, dear brethren, whoip we now address, that we ha^e felt 
ourselves especially called upon to express our clnihtian hvmpathy. Our reasons 
for this are obvious. AVe know your faithful attachment to those great principles of 
doctrine and church polity, for which we, in this eouutri’^, have been })rnileged to 
lift up our testimony; we feel that there thus exists between }ou and us a tie of 
brotherhood peculiarly intimate ; and we, consequently, recognise on your part a 
special claim upon our fraternal affection and sympathy. 

“ The tidings that some of you have, in the course of the past year, been inter- 
dicted by the Cantonal government from the exercise of your ministerial functions, 
and that others of you have been made the objects of unprovoked jKipular violence, 
have filled us writh emotions of grief and astonishment, — that such calamities 
should have befallen brethren whose characters, and self-denying labours, ought to 
have secured for them the esteem an(> respect of all by whom tlieyare siiiroundcd ; 
ameuement^ that such outrages upon justice, good order, and humanity, should have 
been perpetrated in a land .^o dear to the lovers of patriotism, and so hallowed in 
the breasts of every friend of evangelical truth, and Christian freedom, as Switzer- 
land. It was not, certainly, such things as these which the rest of Europe and the 
civilized world, in general, exjiected from the rulers and the populace of a country 
which gave birth to a Tell, and afforded an asylum, and a sphere of labour, to a 
Calvin and a Farel. 

“ Deplorable, however, as such occurrences are, it gives us no difficulty to account 
for them. In that Book, whose infallible declarations are verified alike in every age, 
and in every eountiy, we read that ‘ the carnal mind is enmity against God, for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can bo and the great Author of 
our religion has himself assured his followers that in the world they shall have perse- 
cution. That these are the true sayings of God, the history of Christianity has most 
Ubuijdantly proved ; and in your case wo see only another evidence to the same effect. 
Placed in the midst of a world, and, wo fear, to a melancholy extent, an infidel 
community, it is (os we reioiee to be assured,) your zeal for God, for truth, and for 
hollneas, that has provoked this outburst of unhallowed violence, in which you, 
with other faithful servants of Christ, have been involved. 

“ This, with yon, dear brethren, is no new thing. Not now, for the first time, 
have you been made toifecl the hostility the unregencrated heart bears to God. The 
history of your churches has told us that they were cradled amid persecution, and 
have grown in spite of wrong. In looking baej^ to the events connected with their 
rise, wo rejoice to contemplate the course of steadfast attachment to the truth which 
you enabled tp pursue ; and whilst we would give the undivided glbry unto 
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Him ^from whom comcth down every good and pet&et gift/ and who alone 
* causeth his people to triumph/ we cannot refrain at the same time from congrat- 
ulating you on the evidence your conduct, amidst the many trials which encom- 
passed you, afforded of the sincerity of your convictions, and of the power of these 
convictions to sustain the mind and fortify the heart, in the season of danger and 
suffering. 

“ In this point of view we feel, dear brethren, that your position at present, as 
again called to be suffering witnesses for the truth of Christ’s holy gospel, and the 
immunities of Christ’s people, is one on which it behoves us to offer to you the 
•language rather of congratulation than of sympathy. When the apostles were 
brought before the Council of the Jews, and beaten, because of their determination 
to j>reach the gospel of Christ, they rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name ; and we doubt not that you experience a similar emotion 
under your present circumstances. You know that He is worthy for whom you 
should suffer this. You know that ‘great is your reward in heaven.’ You know 
tluit ‘ if you suffer with Christ here you shall be glorified with him hereafter.* 
Your position is thus one of privilege and of honour, rather than of reproach and 
commiseration. ‘ If > e be reproached for Christ, hajipy are ye, for the Spirit of 
glory and gf God resteth iipou you ; on their part he is evil spoken of, but on your 
part he is glorified.’ 

“Accept, then, dear brethren, th* the cordial expression of our fraternal regard 
and interest. We assure you that we shall bear your case on our spirits in our 
ap])roaches to the footstool of divine grace. May you be enabled to * remain 
steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.’ May you expe- 
rience the continual presence of the Great Head of the Church, and ‘ the comfort of 
the Hol> Ghost.’ ‘ And majf the God of I*cace be with you all. Amen.’ 

“We affectionately exhort }oii |o he of good heart; to ‘be strong in the Lord, 
and in the grace which is in Christ.* Ere long these clouds that now cover your 
sky, and these storms that now disturb your serenity shall pass away, and give place 
to the sunshine and the calm ol‘ the reign of Christ. The Lord shall appear in his 
glor}", and build again Zion ; for hath he not said of it, ‘ This is my rest ; here will 
1 dwell, for 1 have chosen it’V The time is coming when the reproach of his 
people shall be taken a^^ ay from off the earth ; this must be, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. In the triumph of that hapi)y day you and all who have 
suffered for Christ shall have a glorious share. He will not bo unmindful of your 
worth and your jiatlcnce. He will cause ‘your righteousness to go forth as 
brightness, and your salvation a.s a lamp that burneth.’ 

“ Wherefore, beloved brethren, * stand fast in one spirit, witli one mind, striving 
together for the faith of the gos])el, and in nothing terrified by your adversaries, 
which is to them an evident token of perdition, hut to you of salvation, and that of 
God. For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ,. not only to believe on him, 
but also to suffer lor his sake.’ Who can Wll how much your present sufferings 
may be made instrumental in furthering the work of God in your native land? 
Who knows but ye may }et liv'c to see that lovely spot of creation in which your 
lot U cast, occiipk^d by a pcojde adorned in the beauties of holiness, and standing 
forth amid the glories of nature as ^’ophies of the power and frccness of divine 
grace.” 

It was agreed that this letter should be signed by Mr. J. R. Campbell, as Chair- 
man of the meeting ; the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; Hr. Wardlaw ; Dr. Bussell ; 
Dr. Paterson ; Mr. Cullen ; Mr. Swan ; Dr. Alexander, in the j^ame, and by the 
appointment, of the assembled brethren. 

Dr. Alexander stated that he had received a letter from Dr. Mcrle^D’Aubign^ 
which mentioned that the friends in Geneva intended to send Mr. Laharpe, of the 
Theological School there, and Count St. George, as representatives to this country, 
whose object was to attend all denominational meetings wliere they might have an 
opportunity of conveying an expression of the regard which the Christians in Geneva 
had for the Christi&ns in this country. Dr. Alexander said the friends in Geneva 
were exceedingly annoyed at the monopoly that had been nffide of Dr. p*Aubigne', 
when he visited this country, by the Free Church ; and it was their desire that the 
present deputation should not too^uch identify themselves with any religious 
party whatever. 

A committee was appointed to open a correspondence with such churches on the 
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oofftinent as intended to send deputations, and to call what meetings they might 
consider necessary to carry out the object which these deputations had in view. 

Mr. CuLLKN moved that thanks bo presented to Dr. Alexander for his services iu 
connexion with the visitation of continental churches of the Congi-egational order, 
concerning which he had given a Keport last evening. This was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Mr. Stuart then moved the adoption of a motion relative to the Congregational 
Magazine — proposing to raise a fund for the present year, to promote, by mesxns of 
the i)ress, the interest of the churches ; and naming a committee for that purpose. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Horsburgb of Dundee, and unanimously approved 
of. 

Mr. Cullen brought before the meeting a communication relative to the want of 
a Medical Missionary for Chino, for the puqwse of turning the attention of brethren 
now present from various parts of the country to the subject, asking them to inform 
the Secretary of the Medical Missionary Society, if any individual they might be 
able to recommend is qualified for the service. 

Mr. Cullen also intimated the proposed formation of an association for opposing 
prevailing errore, and read a portion of the circular issued by the provisional com- 
mittee, and recommended the object to the attention of brethren. » 

Dr. Vaughan expressed liis high satisfaction on learning that such an association 
was formed, and the more especially, that tht object of the association was one 
which must be pursued by those who are able to unite entirely and cordially as to 
the WAX in which Poper}', Piiscyism, and Infidelity, must he opposeil. The Doctor 
expressed his conviction, that the proposed Evangelical Alliance cannot take up 
such a subject, because its members c*aniiot all take the same ground in their 
opposition to prevailing errors, and therefore must leave it to such associations as 
that Mr. Cullen had referred to. 

Mr. Weir ^iroposed a vote of thanks to the friends in Edinburgh, >\ho both in 
private and in public had so hospitably provided for the brethren from the country 
—and coupled with this an expression of thanks to Dr. Vaughan, for so promptly 
responding to the invitation to appear at our Annivcisaiy ; which wa-^ unauiiiiously 
carried. 

Mr. Kennedy of Aberdeen, moved that the cordial thanks of the friends of the 
Congregational Union, he offered to J. A. Eullartoii, Esci., who had so kindly and 
ably presided at the Social Meeting on Wednesday evening, and to Mr. Campbell, 
the Chairman at the present meeting. The motion vva*' carried by acclamation. 

This delightful and important meeting broke up in time to enable the friends to 
attend the service in Albany-strcet Chajicl at 12 o’clock, when Mr. Tait of Blair- 
gowrie preached a very excellent discourse from 2 Cor. iii. 0. This faithful, scrip- 
tural, and highly useful sermon, >vas listened to by a, numerous audience with 
profound attention. 


MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLAND. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Congregational Union was held in Dr. 
Alexander’s chapel, in the evening, wlicn a crowded and highly respectable audience 
Was in attendance — the Right Honourable the Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the 
chair, who was accompanied on the platform by a large number of ministers and 
brethren. The meeting having joined in singing, prayer was offered up by Mr. 
Maohray. ^ 

The Chairman, after thanking them for the honour which had been done him, 
said, it was some four-an^ -thirty years ago since he attended the first meeting of 
the Congregational Union. It was then very small and very feeble ; but He who 
was the source of life and strength infused into it a vigorous vitality and a sound 
odEStitution. They had seen it from year to year increasing iff stature, and grow-* 
ittg in strength and n^ffxlncss, and he anticipated that its charity and usefulness 
would continue to grow with its growth and strengthen with’its strength. After 
notieihg the consolation and comfort ivhich it had administered to churches 
stt^^ling for their existence, whose members were in danger of being deprived of 
thmi’ medits Of grace which fostered and strengthened ever}^ Christian virtue, ho 
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concluded by expressing a hqpe that the Congregational Union might continue and 
abound yet more and more in every good work. 

The Sjecjietaky, Mr. Swan, w’as then called on to read some extracts from the 
Report. He said, — The extracts which I intend to read arc not many. They 
are cliiefly selected from the commencement or intro'Huctory part of the Report and 
the conclusion. Accordingly, the whole body of the Report must be left out, which 
is composed chiefly of extracts from the letters and journals of ministers in various 
^arts of the country. Many of them are of the most interesting character, as will 
be seen when the Report is printed, and form by fur the most valuable part of it; 
but from their longtli, we must dispense with the reading of them at present. 

After the reading of these portions of the Report by the Sccrctaiy, 

The Chairman called on the Treasurer to Report on the state of the Funds and 
the financial arrangements. 

The TREASUJiiiR, Mr. M'Lahen, said, — My friends of the Union know that it is 
customary to read over the list of the contributions received up to the date of the 
meeting. This is to be dispensed -with on the present occasion, because we have 
found generally that the list was not complete up to' this period, and therefore the 
exhibition thus made of the contributions w'as exceedingly defective. 

Here the Treasurer read an abstract of the accounts for the year, showing an 
expenditure of £1825 IGs. Gd.. which exceeded the regular income of the year 
upwards A>f £300, and then S])okc asifollows : — 

It has been considered ])ropcr that I should offer one or two observations expla- 
natory of the <letails whicii h.ave been read. Those who have paid attention to the 
items in tlieRe]K)rt will have noticed that one of them is a grant from Mr. Uorward 
of Montrose. Jt is known, I believe, to many friends of the Union, although not 
to all }>rescnt that that beiicfolent individual, some years since, gave to the com* 
mittec a very liandsome donation, <jnly a portion of which was available during his 
life. You will o])servc the entr}’^ in the account is the balance of this available 
])ortion. Noav it is exhausted. To this fund we have been indebted for a 
number of years to a considerable degree. For the last four years we have been 
indebted to it to the extent of 10 j)cr cent.; or, one-tenth part of our disbursements 
is to be attributed to the benevolence of this individual. I am sorry to say that, 
owing to the deliciency of contributions and collections last year, we were necessi- 
tated to draw u]iOU it fully one-sixth. 

Now, such munifi(tcnt gifts as this we cannot expect every day. I have told you 
it is exliaustcd — fliat we have no more to draw. It does not belong to the regular 
resources of the Union ; the regular rcsourcc.s arc the collections of the churches, 
and the subscriptions and contributions of indjvidiials. In order to keep up oup 
amount of disbursements to what tliey have been, tliere nSust be a considcrabl« in- 
crease in these contributions. I like to reduce a subject to figures as much as pos- 
sible. Let us carry out the o])eration. If a sixth part is to be added, the man who 
has hitherto contributeA 2s. Cd. must give hiif 3s., the man who has given 5s. must 
now' give Gs., and the man who has given lOs. must give 128.; and this must be done 
to keep uj) the di.^bursements at the present rate. In order to keep them to what 
they were, we mifrt have from a fifth to a sixth part moi e of contributions than 
you have previously been in the habi^ of giving, 1 trust this will be duly pondered 
by the friends of the Union. 

I cannot forbear embracing the opportunity, (leaving the argument for an increase 
in the contributions to be supplied by others,) of submitting to the meeting one or 
two facts. I trust I am attached to the distinctive princi])les of the Union ; but the 
sunport of our distinctive prineiplesi w^as a secondary point in the Union of Scotland* 
By the constitution of that Union, it presents a homo missionaiy aspect ; and when 
I look at the various churches throughout the country, and think that there. are 
many individuals who have been privileged to heap the sound of the gospel, who 
might not have heard it but from our body. I am constrained to say that this, as a 
Home Missionary Society, is entitled to the support of thfi friends of truth through- 
out the country. It is pjeasing to observe the man who has been brought to a 
knowledge of the truth through your agency, embracing your distinctive principles, 
and adorning his profession to the close pf his life ; but whei it comes to the close 
— when he is about the entrance to the valley and shadow of death — when, in the 
words of Fuller, he is about to “pli^ige into eternity” — what are the distinctive 
principles he bolds but dust in the balance, compared to those truths which have 
been imparted to his mind— truths, the more simple, the more clear the better ? 
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And tbese truths, simple and clear, are those which are to sustain and support the 
when*abont to make that phinge of which I have spoken, and which every one 
Of this assembly has yet to make. It is when I think that there are opportunities of 
declaring these truths by the ^gency of this Society, which would not have been 
done but through that agency. I feel satisfied thot all the friends of truth will come 
forward liberally to sustain this Institution, for the salvation of souls and the pro- 
motion of the divine glo^. 

Dr. Wardlaw, — Mr. Chairman, Christian brethren and sisters, — I rise to propose 
what is usually the first resolution on this occasion ; but before I say a word in 
regard to the resolution which has been put into my hand, I cannot resist the 
impulse I feel to express my gratification, that as a rcligiousi meeting we now have 
the satisfaction of sitting under the presidency of a member of our denomination 
bearing civil authority, and at the same time, one who so heartily concurs with 
ourselves in the disavowal of all authority in religious matters. I cannot express 
the satisfaction I feel on seeing the union of Christian principle with the exercise 
of Christian authority, and in hearing such sentiments, and the expression of such 
feelings which have been uttered by our Chairman, coming from the lips of one 
who bolds the chair of civic dignity in this city. I rejoice in this fact as a mani- 
festation of the liberality of the age in which we live, that an office- hearer of a 
Congregational church should now hold the highest office in the metropolis of 
Scotland. • '• 

Having expressed this satisfaction, I shall read the motion wliich has been put 
into my hands: — “That the Report, j>art of whicli has now been read, be adopted, 
printed, and circulated — that the thanks of the meeting bo given tr> the Treasurer 
and Committee for their services, and that the following Committee of management 
be appointed for the ensuing year.” 

Here the Secretary read the names of the Committee. 

I think it necessary to premise, that I cannot prepare a speech. If I ever had 
the power to do so, [ have lost it. If I write, T must read; and as T have not 
written, having only put two or three jottings together on tlie paper before me, 
you must take whal 1 have to say as it comes. 

I have no doubt the names that have been read, constituting both the General 
jind the District Committees, have been selected in such a manner as will ensure 
their efficiency, both here and in their re-specthe localities in the -v arioiis parts of the 
oountiy. I have no doubt that they will discharge their duty with fidelity, and 
through the blessing of God, with eftcct. 

In regard to that which forms the subject of the first part of the motion, namely, 
the Report, you will agrcij with me in sayingthat it is characterized by an excellence 
which you could not but expect would distinguish it, considering the hands from 
which it has come to us. I do not doubt that it will be found to equal, if not surpass, 
in interest, the various Reports which preceded it. They are all certainly full of 
interest. They have generally consisted of two jiarts, corresponding to the two 
leading objects which the Union from tlie beginning had in view, namely, the 
supplying of the wants of poorer churches throughout the countrj^, and the support 
of preachers for disseminating the gospel throughout the land. I conceive that 
there is comparative importance attachable to these objects. Both of them are 
very important : but if we must give a preference to one over the other, I appre- 
hend in consistency with the observations of the Treasurer, that wx must give the 
preference to the latter, — I mean to the publication of those truths, the object 
of which is the conversion of souls to Christ. I hold it to be an object of high 
importance indeed, that the churches should be maintained and edified. Let us not 
forget that even the one object includes the other, for when we speak of edification, 
we ought iw>t to confine ourselves to the growth in grace of our own members, for 
tlie*building up of the church nlust be by adding new stones to the building ; and no 
ebnroh can be said to be effified that merely retains its amount of members whilst there 
are no additions made to ns numbers. It is not enough that its members remain the 
same in numerical amount as they were ; but the great con^dcrationishcrwmuch they 
may exhibit personallv the influence of the gospel to the world around. It is not 
enough tliat the stone! in the building should appear with increase of polish, but we 
riionld seek that new living stones should be inserted into the spiritual temple. We 
have high authority for saying that conversion must stand first. Along with my friend, 
I hold tenacionsly to our distinctive principle. I glory in being a Congregationalist, 
as havibg the authority of the word of God, the only rule by which we ought to be 
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guided in such matters. At the same time, what would it be to make those asround 
us Co&gregationalists without making them Christians ? What would it be to be 
added to the church without being added to the Lord ? This is an important 
matter, for if we consider ourselves right in holding these distincti^ principles, then 
we must consider those wrong who differ from us. Tf wo hold this, then we cannot 
but consider it desirable that Christians of other denominations should come to see 
as we see. But still, 1 say, where is the comparison between the one and the other ? 
Our Saviour has said, and that is authority which we must believe, “ that joy shall 
be in Jicaven over one sinner that repeuteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance.” The meaning then seems to be, that whilst 
we rejoice in seeing the jewels of the Saviour's diadem all continuing to shine in 
pure lustre, yet wo do feel a more rapturous joy when we see an additional jewel 
inserted in that diadem. Many of you have seen flocks of sheep reposing on the 
green pastures, or by the still Avaters; how much of interest would he taken away 
were the lambs of the flock removed? Then with regard to a family, it may bo 
numerous, and all may Ikj hap])y in each other; but it is at the birth of a child into 
tliat family there is i)cculiar rejoicing. That has always been held as the i)eriod of 
the liveliest gladness. yoitisAxith the spirituid, the happy family of God,— wo 
rejoice still more in seeing acccssioms to the number of sinners turned unto God 
brought from darkness into light. 1 w'ould most deeply and seriously press this on 
the coushleration of my fellow-scriants in the minisf ry, and my fellow Christians; 

1 mean the importance of the salvation of souls. in the same way, all the 
learning a minister can acquire is not made to bear on the attainment of tliat 
object, 1 say that leaniing is thrown uAv.ay. We should never lose sight of this for 
a moment. What was it tliat brought the Lord of Glory from heaven to earth, 
and made him willing to sufter on the accnrsiMl tree? Was it not the salvation 
of souls? And is it not the inojt important duty of cveiy iriinistcr of Christ to 
pursue the same end ? 

I Ueliglit in the idea of union. AYhat n beautiful, what a deligiitful scene is the 
scene of union ! llow many various temi»ers liaA e been reconciled by union ! Those 
Avho were before living in maliec and envy are now hound together by having a 
common object of love and attachment. All are one in the cliristian cause. Let 
it be our pra^rcr that this may bo the increasing character of' the elmrehes with Avhieb 
Ave are ass leiated ; let it lie our ])rayer that they may exhibit the social influences 
of the gospel; tlius there AviJl bo a double benefit — the true nature and true 
influences of the gosjicl will be held forth so as to attract the notice, and convince 
J;he judgment, and jiross on tlie hearts of those li\ing without God in the world. I 
rejoice in looking to ourunion as a C’ongregationalUnion^at the same time 1 should 
be sorry that there w'^ere an individual now present, whose ideas of union were all 
concentrated within the (jongregational body. Infinitely far be such a thought 
from our minds. Grace be with all those avIio love our laird Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. Are there none out of our body #ho love him in sincerity, Avho do not 
agree Avith us in holding the distinctive principles of Indejiendcncy ? Away then be 
sueli a thought so inconsistent with all the principles that the Avordof God teaches. 
W'^e knoAv there tire many aaIio arc not of us, who love the Lord sincerely. Wo 
respect tliem for maintaining the ^^riiiciples which they hold, just as we expect 
tliat they will do so to us in holding the principles Avhich distinguish us from them. 

I rejoice in the thouglit of the extension of eliristiuu union. There is a happy 
tendency to tliis extension in the days in which we live. 

Allow me an allusion to the great niovcmeut in the course of being attempted. 

I feel a deep, a lively interest in tli^it movement. I was present M its first meeting, 
and I rejoiee that the others only failed in the same amount of interest, because they 
were not the first. 1 hope that tlie attempt will be allowed to go forAwrd, thqugh 
objections may bo tliroAvii in tlie way. Why not allow those anxious to make 
the attempt, do so witliout let or liiiiderance. Let not my folloAi’ Christians say, in 
the spirit of ridicule, that the thing is impossible Whenever we have pronounced a 
thing impossible we have rendered it impossible, because we cease to make eflbrts 
for its attainment. It has been thought by some unjustiflable^ but this only on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with Christian charitj^, thafwe ought not to hold 
fellowship with those who liold vicAvs of the connexion of the church with civil 
government different from our own, I have charity even for those who hold this 
view, antiscriptural and injurious to the interests of the church of Christ as I d«eui 
it to be, yet at the same time, 1 belieA e when they say they hold a certain vioAV of 
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CfariBt’6 kinsrly authority over the churches as calling for submission to Christ, 
I beUevc them to be wrong in holding such a sentiment, yet I belie^^e that 
thei^ink they arc right. I would by no means grant, at the same time, that the 
attempt had utterly failed because we arc not able to find a practical olyect. In 
proportion as we arc brought love one another, in that proportion we slmll 
examine each other’s views with candour; and is this not likely to lead to a greater 
degree of agreement among fellow Christians, and with ourselves, for we must 
always hold this, tliat whenever we think ourselves j-ight wc must think others 
wrong; and we never can bring others round to our views when tJic attempt is not 
made in Christian love and candour. 

I shall not pursue this subject farther. I only throw out my conviction that that 
great movement may be allowed to go forward to manifest how fur it is attainable. 

I cannot close these crude remarks on the subject of Union without giving utter- 
ance to this truth, that all our unions on earth, liowever close and extended, must 
be considered as preludes to a iiiture union — a union ))erfcct in its principles, ])crfect 
in its extent, and in its duration — a union that shall bind together the whole family 
of Gt)d in a future world. All are one there that liave gone before us in sentiment 
and feeling, and bound together by a common love to the Lamb that is in the 
midst of the throne, the centre of unhcrsal attraction. The time is approacliing 
when we must join that assembly — the tiTue is .api>roaching when that assembly 
must be a multitude that no one can uumbetT of all nation and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues. Tliere sh.all be one song there — not one tor .lews an<i ano- 
ther for Gentiles, one for prophets and another for apostles — not one for the ricli 
and another for the poor — not one for the high and another for the low — not 
one for the old and another t(»r the young — hut one song, in which all shall join, 
without a single discordant note throughout the vast nsscnibly. “Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, and richp.^, and wisdom, and strength, and 
might, for ever and ever.” 

George Gray, Esq., Dalkeith, seconded and supported the resolution wdth 
several important obson ations, which space re(|uircs ns to omit. 

The Chairmam then put the resolution, which w'us carried by acclamation. 

Rev. Mr. Ingram of Glasgow, — ^^y Lord Provost, — The resolution I Iiave to 
propose for the adoption of this meeting is the following: — “That, notwitlistanding 
the activity and success of other bodies of Christians in j)reaching the gospel in 
Scotland, there is still full scope for the zealous and united energies of all the agents 
of the Union ; and that the labours of pastors and ju'caeliers connected wdth it 
ought to be continued and sustained as of undiminislied importance, wdiile the 
reduction, owing to various causes, of their pecuniary resources, renders it more 
needfhl than ever that they be liberally aided and warmly encouraged in tlicir self- 
denied and arduous work.” 

I presume, my Lord, it is not ncedfiil to dwell at any length on the statement 
madc”in my resolution, that notwithstanding the efforts and success of other Chris- 
tian denominations in preaching the gospel in our country, there is still ample 
room for all the energies which this missionary Institution can put forth Zealous, 
as some other bodies have of late become, in the good work of home missions, the 
spiritual destitution of many of our countrymen among the remoter glens and 
mountains of the land, is not yet removed. And, were i)roof of this assertion 
demanded, I would appeal to the communications yearly published in your Report, 
from those indefatigable and honoured men who visit tliose districts to preach the 
word of life. They speak what they knowj and testity wliat they see, when they 
teUus that there ^ are still in our beloved land ijonic dark spots, wliicli arc but ill 
supplied with the liglit and purity of the truth as it is in Jesus. And while this is 
the •case, tfce labours of every agent connected with the Congregational Union 
•‘ought to be continued and sustained as of undiminislied importance.” And here, 
Sir, I must begin to show iny dcnomhiationalisni, by computing the importimcc 
which belongs to the labours of those who execute the designs of this Society, and 
which importance this resolution maintains to be “ undiminished,” notwitlistanding 
that there are now numerous agents of other Christian bodies toiling in the same 
open and interesting A'cld. 

In instituting this computation, then, the first- question to be asked is retrospec- 
and is this : — Of what importance to Scotland have been the exertions of the 
frHHIderB and agents of the Congregational Union? This must be determined 
befiaatb it can he shown that the value of these exertions is still “undiminished.” 
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In answering this question, then, it must be borne in mind, that the honoured and 
devoted servants of Christ who originated this Society, did not begin xYl^x mis- 
sionaiy labours with its formation, but they only formed the Union to*^ve greater 
vigour and extension to their labours, whicli, for many years prior to that, had 
been spiritedly and eflPectively in operation. Bui still, what these early efforts 
accomplished, which stamp them with importance, may be fairly transferred to 
the Vnion, seeing that it was formed to give strength and increase to those venr 
efforts, and has, by the divine blessing, been ever Since invigorating and multi- 
plying them. Of what importance, then, have these exertions been ? What are 
the character and amount of the results which they have been instrumental, under 
God, of producing ? 

In answering this question, 'Sir, it must not be forgotten that towards the close 
of last century — the period when the principles held and promulgated by the 
churches which support this Institution were first introduced into Scotland — at 
that time our country was in a deplorable condition as respects vital religion. “The 
iron reign of Moderatism in the Established church,” says the esteemed and 
talented author of your late Secretary's Memoir, “had diffused over the length and 
breadth of the land, a cold, illusive, and profitless substitution of mere empty for|3S 
for the life, and fervour, and substance of Christianity,* whilst, among the dissenting 
bodies, internal dissension upon inaftcrs of minor moment, coupled with scrupulous 
adherence to established order, aii4 a sensiti^ c dread of any thing like innovation 
or excitement, had prevented their influence upon the community from being so 
wholesome and spiritualizing ns it might otherwise have been. A stiWe of spiritual' 
torpor had thus been allowed to creep over the public mind, which was favourable 
neither to a high degree of piety in believers themselves, nor to active efforts on 
their part to ini])ress religious truth on the minds of others.” 

The first circumstance wliich tQpdcd to break in on this fearful state of things 
was tliat event which moved and awed the whole civilised world — the outburst of 
the French Revolution. It aroused Christians of all denominations in Scotland, 
and led them to do something towards the spiritual healing of their country, in * 
order to obstruct, if possible, the introduction and spread of those revolutionaiy 
and infidel principles whicli were working such havoc across the channel. Accord- 
ingly, Sabbath -schools were organised and taught, religious tracts printed and 
circulated, and the gospel preached in the highways and by the hedges of the more 
destitute parts of the land. The noble band of men who took the lead in this 
movement was comjiaratively small ; and scarcely had they got all their means 
into full operation, wlien the leading ecclesiastical bodies, to which they chiefly 
belonged, frowned u])on their efforts, and denounced thqm as inimical to what was 
deemed proper ecclesiastical order, threatening, at the same time, to visit with the 
anathema of expulsion every soul who should countenance such proceedings. 
Then came the crisis, Sir, which was to test the zeal and the principles of those 
advocates of spiritual freedom — those Sebttish apostles of evangelic truth. A 
crisis to which, by the help of divine grace, they were more than equal, and which 
demonstrated to their minds with a power that was resistless, this stubborn fact, 
that if the spiritual liberty of the primitive Christians is to he enjoyed — there must 
he adopted the principles and polity of the primitive churches. And in so far. 
Sir, as the ministers and members of other bodies, whose form of govern- 
ment the primitive churches never knew, have the liberty of propagating the 
gospel wherever they choose, without the hindcrance of any human authority, 
in so far are they leavened with the principles of Independency, whether they will 
ellow it or not. The crisis, Sir,^f which I was speaking brought at once to an 
issue the riews which had been growing for several years in the minds of some of 
those devoted men ; and that issue was the adoption of Congregational or 
Independent principles of church order. The •Sympathy for perishing sinners 
which had been kindled in the bosoms of those men, was now allowed ample 
scope for every practical expression it could give. *And if their zealous mis- 
sionary efforts — their preaching tours — their open-air sermons — and their Sab- 
bath-schools, and tract distributions, made them vile in the eyes of the venerable 
church courts before they came forth from their jurisdictftin, they were more vile 
after by the veiy increase of these exertions. And what were the results of all 
these things ? Why, Sir, by the ^iggressive labours of those sen^ants of Christ, 
there were produced, in many districts, awakenings to a concern for the soul’s 
salvation, and many a sinner was constrained to ask in earnestness, What must 
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1 4o to be saved ? and to accept the divine mercy through a crucified Redeemer, 
ndio formerly was living “ having no hope, and without God in the world.” These 
oonvertB to the faith of Christ were, in ndt a few instances, organized into churches, 
and thus there wore kept liglits shining in many a dark place. From these 
churches — feeble, it is true, in numerical strength and worldly^ standing, but* 
strong in the purity of I heir principles, and the ardour of their first love — from 
them was sent forth a potent and healthful influence which, under the blessing 
of God’s Spirit, gradually told upon the pious in other religious communities. It 
awakened in their hcai'ts a desire for more simple and scriptural preaching, and 
this led the ministers of other bodies to lay aside the cold, sy>c‘culative, and i>oint- 
less essay, and to substitute in its place the warm, practical, and pungent discourse. 
Their pulpits became batteries from which the hearts iiiid consciences of men were 
assailed and wounded, and which shook and demtdished many a stronghold of the 
prince of darkness, and thereby liberated mun> a degraded and captive spirit. 
From these pulpits the grand iiiid raatchlc&s tlicmc of “ The sufferings -of Christ, 
and the gloiy* that should follow,” came to be expounded and pressed lioinc ANitli a 
luciduess aud an unction wdiieh savoured of apostolic times, gladdening the saint, 
(^verting the sinner, and silenemg the scoffer. The raissionaiy spirit of oni 
cmirches, which from the beginning has been their glor\, and which their first 
pastors so devotedly carried into practice, and for wliieh they wore in flujsc foi*mc*r 
days so much dcs))ised — for, l)c it remembered Mml other l)odios ga\e ns by wma of 
reproach, tlie a])pellation of but in it onr chnrclics and ]ui-tors 

gloried, and lo iJerpetuatc and increase that inissiomny spirit among ns ns this 
Union organized — I say, Sir, tlie missionary s]>irit of our efirl\ c*linrchi‘s was also 
made, by God’s blessing, the means of lea\ening other denominations with the 
same spirit, till 1)\ and bye their ministers ^entured forth to preach on the high- 
ways, and their members to gi\e addresses to nv'otings, to tench Sabhalh-pchools, 
and to visit the ignorant and careless, to read and explain to tliem the seriptures, 
and did all thiswUliout being summoned before a <‘hnrch eotnt to answer for a 
breach of ecclesiastical order! Yes, Sir, these things have now become, matters of 
Scottish ecclesiastical history, the truth of which can he attested by ^omc of those 
fathers now anmnd me, who were themselves either active agents in, or interested 
spectators of those stirring scene- o\er wliich w'e lia\e lieon elaneing. And these 
happy changes, Sir, 1 assert, were produced, under God, lo the prineiples of Scottish 
Independency, as embodied in oir eliurelies, and jn-acticallv wronglit out in tlie 
labours of the fathers aud foiindeis of this Home Missionaiw Tn-titn1ion; audit 
cannot with twith he questioned hut that Scotland is now reaping the benefit of 
these changes, and will likely do it when this generation shall ha*. c passed uw'oy. 
And ki claiming this niucfi for our principles, Sir, I am claiming nothing more than 
what every historian of repute has recorded they Hcliie>ed in those countries where 
they were exhibited and WTonght for tlic first throe centuries of the Christian era. 
I ant claiming nothing more for theiA in Scotland than wliut every man, read in 
England’s history, knows they have effected, under tlie blessing of heaven, there. 
I am claiming nothing more for these principles than what, from their veiy nature, 
must result from the active, untrammelled, and prayerful appffcation of them. 
They contain the very soul and essence of spi^'itnal imrity anil spiritual freedom; 
and work them wdierc you list, I care not whether it he in the centre of the 
the grossest heathenism, or amhl the gloom and coldness of the deepest formalism, 
provided they be wrought with activity, and humble dependence on their divine 
Author’s blessing, and they will then as naturally and certainly produce the results 
we claim for themfas the beams of a summer suiv scatter light and heat throughout 
the earth. And by what our principles have in God’s hand achieved for the religious 
fitate.of Scotland, ought the importance of this Society’s operations to he measured. 

I love. Sir, to think of those former times, and those noble-minded men wdio, in 
their quiet fortitude and patience, bore and triumphed over such fieiy trials for the 
eeke of their principle Sdme of them have gone to their rew'ard, and some of them 
are etili with us, the nving and vencralde relics of a lieroic hand, who have fouglit 
and conquered in the cause of spiritual purity and spiritual freedom ; and over Ca- 
ledonia’s mountains afid plains, where liberty has ever been revered, they first 
uaforled and bore aloft the ancient banner of Apostolic Independency, which they 
never suffered to be trampled or trailed in ^he dust, but which, among their 
honi>ured hands, has up to this hour “ braved,” unsoiled and untorn, “ the battle 
and the breeze.” 
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This resolution. Sir, asserts that those agencies we have been reviewing are still 
of ** undminisked importance and I think it will be as easy a task to demonstrate 
this, as it has been to show their past value to our country in a religions point of 
view. 

If what has been stated be correct respecting the spiritual destitution still exist- 
ing in some parts of our land, then it must surely follow that those agencies who 
were earliest in the field arc as important still, seeing that the Word of life, in its 
purity and simplicity, is extremely scarce in some of the remoter portions of the 
country, and to spread wliich is still our object. Yes, Sir; while there is one solitaiy 
cottage or hut in the obscurest glen, or on the remotest mountain, beneath whose 
roof tliere lives an immortal spirit ignorant of or indifferent to its own salvation, 
the labours of this Union’s agents are needed; and if needed for an end so incalcu- 
lably momentous as the saving of' a perishing soul, then these operations must be 
of “ undimiiiishcd importance” still 

But the object of this Society is not merely to proclaim the gospel in the desti- 
tute districts of Scotland by sending itinerating agents thither, but also to assist 
those churches of the Congregational iprder whose numbers arc comparatively few 
and poor. The existence of churches exhibiting the polity and principles of fim 
apostolic churches, must in any cemntry be highly important, and especially i^5 
country with an ecclesiastical history like Scotlaiul's. Scotchmen have been long 
accustomed to discharge many of llicir religious duties by delegates and proxies ; 
and, Mlieiever tliis is the case, some of the dearest privileges, and some of the most 
sacred obligations of the people of God must he given up. (diristian fellowship is 
only a bleM>iiig, Sir, when you have confidence in tlie ]>iety of those in whose com- 
munion you are ; and one of the prominent evidences of piety is sliown in a tender 
and scrujuilons regard for tbc*purity of Christ’s Church. But bow can the members of 
any church jiraetiralh/ show such ^ regard when they leave to their olfice-bcarers 
the whole duty and responsibility of admitting apidicants, and exercising discipline? 
If these officers be satisfied, it is eiiougli — the church must bovvtto their will, seeing 
they lia\e delegated to those functionaries the solemn work of making and keeping 
their communion pure. It was not so in aiiostolic times, else what mean all those 
jiassages in the New Testament E]>istlcs enjoining a strict attention to the purity 
of the cliurchcs ? and these passages, he it borne in mind, arc not addressed to 
office hearers onlt/f hut also to the members^ ‘‘the brethren,” thereby implying their 
share in the respoii'-ihility, and consequently a share in the “trying of the spirits,” 
and ‘‘ the receiving ” of the “ saved,” and tlic “ putting away from among them- 
selves of wicked persons,” all of w'hieh things in those days constituted the duty of 
kee])ing holy the tenijde of God. ^ 

blovv^, Sir, it is a notoiioiis fut't, that in no Christian body in S(‘otl;md. except 
among the Congrcgatiomilist's, are tlie members of ehurellc^ allowed to take any 
practical ])art in the examining of ap])lieaiits, the admitting of a)>])roved jiersons, or 
the excluding of offenders from their iellowslfij) ; and if not permitted to do any thing 
in these duties, liow cun tlicy feel any responsibility respecting them ‘i* and if no 
iicconnlahleucss is fdt, how is it iiossihle they cuii he inteiesicd in purity of commu- 
nion? and if iiof intcicstcd in it, they never can pike it ; and if they 2>rize it not, is 
it likely they will toil and sufftr io ^biain it ^ and, if not, the mittigonism of the 
worldling and the formalist is too ijoteiit to tolerate pure tellowship at a cheaper sacri- 
tice. And here, Sir, a])pears the import aiicc of supporting eli arches which exhibit 
princijiles that are designed and fitted to teach the value of pure eomimmion; and, 
certainly, if ever it was necessary to exhibit principles which have in them that 
tendency, the present times in Scorhind demand it. There is a shaking among the 
religiouh bodies in this laud. Those who are in bondage to human ereods are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch, and arc ealliiig aloud for more freedom to thc^wotkings of 
the mind, and more respect to the claims of the coftsciciicc. 'fhoso wdio w'cre long 
slumbering within the spiritual donnitory of the State Cliurch, and were also 
manacled wliilc they slept, although they knew it not, hav^ at last awoke, and, 
impatient under the galling gripe of their fetters, they hav^e^urst them assunder, 
and declared themselves free ; and in the enjoyment of their newly-acquired liberty, 
they are giving the grandest practical demonstration known^n modern times of the 
efficiency of the great Voluntary principle, and thus are dealing against State 
Churches one of the most deadly bl#ws they have ever received. All these niave- 
ments are favourable to our principles. The direction of them is towards spiritual 
freedom. The truly pious members ol these bodies are begiuniiig to think of and 
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to search for principles which will respect the rights of private judgment, and 
encourage the progress of pure knowledge, and protect the spirituality of Christ’s 
kingdom against the invasions of the licentious and the formal ; and I am bold to 
declare, sir, that the principles planted by the Sacred hands of apostles, and exhi- 
bited in the government of the primitive churches, are the only principles that will 
fully meet these longings of godly men after spiritual liberty. Every church aided 
by this Union holds and works these principles, the distinguishing features of which 
are their insisting on every applicant for fellowship giving credible evidence, by his 
knowledge and practice, of having been “renewed in the spirit of his mind;” and 
also their devolving on every member a participation in the duty, responsibility, and 
privilege of executing the laws of Christ’s house. Is it not evident, then. Sir, that 
the exhibition of such principles is still of “ undiminisbed importance,” seeing that 
they will fully gratify the wishes of the godly after a simpler and more liberal form 
of government, and a purer and happier fellowship in churches ? And in propor- 
tion as these wishes arc met in the adoption of our principles, in the same degree 
will the line of demarcation between the church and the world become bolder and 


broader, and thus shall the churches in S^tland become litefraliy what those in 
JUea were, “ the churches of the saints ana the great truth of Christ’s declaration 
l^^ractically demonstrated, “il/y kingdom is not of this woild.” 

I have just one word, my Lord, to the pious and talented among the sons of the 
wealthier members of our churches, and then bam done, for I have already taxed 
the patience of this meeting too long. 

Young men, you have made a jirofcssion of Christ, and have adopted Congrega- 
tional principles, we trust because you Relieve them to be scriptural. You all seem 
to prefer some other profession or pursuit rather than the ministry among our 
Scottish churches. And if your object be to acqiiirfc wealth, 1 do not wonder at 
you. But few of our ministers are adequatcly.remuneratcd, it is true; still the 
honourable and hallowed work to which they are devoted has surely some claims 
on your services. You enjoy educational advantages \>hich might be turned to 
the best account in the ministry. I do not say that your piety is purer and stronger 
than that of those who become our ministers; or that your natural talents arc 
superior generally to theirs. But you ha>e enjoyed, in many instances, a more 
thorough mental training, and have had more leisure time and means to study the 
severer and profounder departments of science, idiilosopliy, liistoiy, language, and 
the like/ than most of those who become pastors to our churches are able to com- 
mand. And by these valuable aefpiircmcnts, consecrated to the sacred work of the 
gospel ministry, you might be able to expound, illustrate, and deleud divine truth, 
by materials drawn from the vast and varied ticlds of ancient and modem lore over 
which you have had the means and the time to travel ; and thus show more amply 
than is generally done, the ])crfcct harmony of scripture with sound philosophy and 
the discoveries of iihysical science, as well as instruct and edify the simpler minded. 
And, besides, by your making the vforldly sacrifice of entering the ministiy, it 
would be the means of interesting your wealthier relatives more deeply and exten- 
sively in our feebler churches. Think, then, of the claims which the ministry has 
upon you. Its object is the salvation of a ruined world; and its reward a crown of 
celestial and imperishable glory! It is an eutQj’priBC that will task to the uttermost 


the mightiest and noblest powers yon possess, and in which, with all its trials, you 
will reap the richest and purest pleasure which a mortal can taste upon earth. It is 
a woik in which the bravest and the best of men have toiled, and suffered and died. 
It is a work which has been hallowed not by prophets and apostles alone but by 
Him whom proph«ts and apostles worshipped, the divine and adorable Bedeemer of 
the world ! Think of the number and priceless worth of those immortal spirits whom 
you might be the instruments of saving, and of the ^acious and honoured acknow- 
ledgment by Jesus of your toife when your course is finished — “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” What, then, are the 
pleasures and honom^ of the highest secular profession compared with the labours 
and rewards of the cRiistian ministiy? 


Ho who bought you with his blood has a cause that needs you ; and from his lips 
may be heard issuing Ac question, “ Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?” 
Ana can you think of the garden and the cross, and not step forward, and with a 
heart oveiSowing with gratitude and love, say,^* Here am I, send me.” And if you 
enter the service of the gospel ministry to win souls and to honour Ghrist, you will 
ever, in the hour of trial, find his grace suflScient for you; and whether ho shall call 
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you to your rest in the prime and manhood of your days, or whether it shall bo 
when the hoary locks of age are silvering your temples, your withdrawal from the 
field shall not be the hasty retreat of warriors disabled and defeated, Imt you shall 
retire travelling in the greatness of your mighty Master's strength, and retire “more 
than conquerors,” too — and bearing the palm ofr triumph, shall be led into his 
presence to receive from his hand the conqueror’s crown, and to sing for ever and 
ever the conqueror’s song ! 

Mr. iloHN Laing of Dundee, seconded the resolution, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Dr. Wardlaw. — I beg to be allowed a single supplementary sentence in regard 
to the Evangelical Alliance. One thing I intended to say escaped my recollection, 
namely, if that Alliance proceeded on the slightest compromise of principle, — I 
will not say the renunciation of the smallest item of Divine truth, but of the tem- 
porary or partial concealment of what I deem to be scriptural truth, I should never 
have hesitated in refusing niy name and countenance to any such movement. It 
proceeds on a totally different ground. I will never, on any subject which 1 believe 
to be Bible truth, either tic my tongue, or allow, it to bo tied. I will neither stick 
my pen in my ink-stand, nor allow it to be wrested out of my hand, but will speak 
and wiite, as occasion presents, with perfect freedom. 1 believe that every m4Ki- 
ber of that Alliance believes liimself to be in the same condition. 

Dr. Vaughan. — Mr Chairmaii-^t is known to a few of the persons present that 
] occupied something like an unreasonable sjiace in addressing the meeting in your 
city last evening — (“No, no.”) — and I did so under the impression that with me it 
was “ now or never ” — that it was the only occasion I should have of addressing 
such an assembly during the meetings of the Union. I feel this explanation neces- 
sary, in order that 1 may neft go back to England utterly destitute of modesty in 
the estimation of my friends and the Chairman. 

r must be permitted to join with my fi-iend. Dr. Wardlaw, and to give my own 
sense of the gratification I have in seeing you, my Lord Provost, in the position you 
now till. All I would say on that subject is, that this is the right kind of union 
of church and state — the only one \vhich, 1 think, Christ ever intended — the only 
one that will be ultimately recognized among men. 

I am here, as you intimated, in the character of a deputy from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 1 can say that I am here in this capacity in accord- 
ance with wliat is the clear design of Jh'ovidonce as to the relation between the two 
countries, England and {Scotland. To me it appears very plain that the countries 
w ere nc\er meant to be two, but to be the home of one people, the dwelling-place of 
one brotherhood, sharing equally in rights, and exercising towards each other all 
the feelings of common citizens, and of real friendshipT Such a narrow stream as 
the Tweed is a poor thing to indicate the division of kingdoms. I look rather to 
that linely-che<iuercd line that marks the circumference, and gives the name of 
Britain as sketching out to the eye the home alike to Scotchmen and Englishmen. 
Times were when we did not understand these things. We have heard of Bannock- 
burn and Flodden : wo shall never hear of such things again. We know on either 
side how to reifpect the value of the noble men whose blood is still in our veins ; 
but instead of those Border feuds and wars for plunder and desolation, in which the 
men from whom we arc descended were often so much employed, we have now a 
nobler warfare, in which all are combined — a w^arfare against every form of domestic 
oppression, against every kind of error and irreligion ; and our only effort is to ^ive 
being, in place of those things, to every thing that is free and manly in the institu- 
tions of our common country, ayd on the purity of our com mop Christianity. 

I am here on behalf of the Congregational Union of England and Woles, to 
express for them the sympathy they feel with all those eflbrts tljat have been 
made and arc still making, according to the narrative of a speaker that preceded 
me, by the Scottish Congregational Union. There was a time when England 
received considerable aid from Scotland. It is a tcmarkable fact, that when 
Chatles II. dismissed his third parliament, he resolved on %he terrible experiment 
of putting all parliaments in abeyance, in order that they might ultimately be put 
under extinction. Twelve years passed, during which he%uled this country, having 
l>ut the constitution aside as an act of his sovereign will, taxing, imprisoning, and 
oppressing as he pleased. Stranjjp it was, that though some lion hearted men, who 
afterwardis became conspicuous for freedom, civil and religious; that though they 
often had their conferences, what was to be done to prevent the state of things 
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with which the countiy was threatened, it was from Scotland that the first move- 
ment was to be made, by which the threatened evil was to be averted. They 
wjere ^tchmen who crossed tlie borders of the Tweed, and pitched their tents on 
the hill-sides in Northutiiberlandshire. and placed over those tents the banner of 
the Holy Bood. We owed nolfa little to Scotland there, in regard to all we most 
value ns constituting our civil and religious liberty. The Union to which I belong, 
differs in some degree from the Union in Scotland ; so far as I understand your 
Union, it embraces all Scotland, so far as it is independent, and is not as in Eng- 
land, a union of separate counties, and a central Union consisting of a union of 
these Unions. Each county in England has its Union of ministers and churches. 
By them it is that all things are done that have respect to particular localities, but 
then there arc certain common interests in which they stand associated. 

As a member of the Congregational Union of England and AValcs, it was my 
lot to be considerably emjdoyed, relative to the 1‘orniaiion of that Union, and I 
have watched its progress, as attempts were made to give it a j)crmanent organiza- 
tion and stability. I remember well, that it was the iwoiliict of a few minds, those 
capable of looking beyond the little frettings and fault-findings and misgivings of a 
greater number of minds about them, anxious to promote what they saw was a 
g^d thing, and converting those indulging in censure into its friends. Such was 
the bogining of that Union. It has gradually passed on until its members are now 
over the whole of England. We too are soijiewhat less timid relative to our 
pritM.’iples. than our brethren in Scotland I sujvposc this is easilv to be accounted for. 
First, in the south, the good pco])lc arc very innocent of knowing any thing about 
Presbyterianism ns being really in action. They have no iilea of what it is in 
practice. Then the distance between us and the Episcojialiuns is such that there 
is very little fear of being ensnared in that connexuAi ; so that we have a Union 
daring to have a declaration of faith, and a declnration of order, stating the average 
or substance of theological oi>inion and religioun usage obtaining, as a matter of 
fact, in connexion with our Union. This we lln^c bad from nearly the beginning; 
and though now something like double se^en years liavc passed, I have never yet 
heard a whisper of the slightest conceivable mlscliief that has e\ er resulted from 
it; but 1 have heaul from many quarters of its inllueiice in disabusing the misin- 
formed We may not he likely, because of our being thus somewhat renuwed from 
the Scottish Congregational Union, of obtaining jour. Christian approval on this 
account. It very commonly hiipjiens that as men get old the> come to he stereo- 
typed, we get sadly fossilized, wonderfully changed, like frog-, tliat have died of the 
cramp, all corners, stiff, twisted. J really do not think that 1 shall ever he an old 
man of that sort. lam somewhere about a qniuquegeueiiiiii ; but I never felt 
myself so confident ns I no\v <lo that we are yet all children, il Congregationalism 
be of God, then every thing grand in the created uuiverse is ot it. Only let me he 
satisfied that It is a jiolitv ajqiointed for man in tlie IsT'VV Testament, then I am 
quite sure that there is a Iicautiful law of ailinitj eontieetiiig it with everything 
pand and beautiful in the works and gov oi'iiincnt of Ctod.^ Have vve got up to this 
idea? do we see it? are we intent in sliow'ing how this alii nity may ho demon- 
strated? I am far from meaning to say that we are to euiiverv our houses of 
worship into baby houses, with all sorts of decorations in them. But in as much 
as I sec the principle of a civil republicanism in tbe history of ancient Greece, in 
connexion with the highest form of development that the human mind IiUkS ever 
exhibited on this earth, so I am satisfied that, whenever vve come to midcrstaiid our 
Congregationalism, vve shall see that, instead of having its affinity with w hat is barren, 
vulgar, and squalid,, it is that which Icuclics men aiqucciate every thing tliat is 
holy. This is not the general feeling of our body, but I advert to it as a feeling of 
my own mimjj,. I throw out the idea just for the benefit of those who think it 
worth the turning it over in them mind, and see if there is not somelhiiig in it. It 
is said of Dr. Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, that when he 
mode the discovery, not a single physician who had then reached the age of forty 
years was known to adopt the theory; hut as young men, not being stereotyped, 
grew up, they adopted it, and it became a law of medical science afterw^ards. 1 w ould 
say to Congrcgationalists past forty years, — ^he very sure that it is not with 
yon as it was with those physicians in the days of Harvey, be very sure that time 
has not unfitted you for looking to the princi^^les more than at first sight you 
peiwy,ed. I am' by no means free from misgivings as to the exemption of our 
chnnmes from veiy much of the evil which we think vve are secured from by that 
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which is distinctive in our usage as Congregationalists. I cannot but look on 
formalism as a something that takes a greater variety of shapes than we are at ail 
times rightly aware of. Human nature may bo taken, in the case of surti men, as 
a Idnd of morass, which, like the great physical i^stem, is subject to different 
actions — ^attraction and repulsion — by means of whidh the body is kept in a proper 
middle course. There is in every man an instinctive tendency, which compells him 
to have a religion. There is in every man a tendency which constrains^ him to do 
his utmost to adopt a pure religion ; but the right religion he will not have if he 
can avoid it. In this case, what docs he do? He adopts the form in place of the 
substance. He takes up the outward instead of the inward. What do we see all the 
world over, but a compromise that takes place between these two principles in the 
human breast? What is paganism but a substitution of a corruj)t religion in the 
place of the true? What do we find in the case of even the ancient people of God, 
but a constant tendency to put a corrupt form in the place of a pure reality? What 
do w’c find our Lord employed in, but in almost every page of the go&})cl exposing 
this as the grand delusion in the history of humanity? Now, I am afraid that we 
Congregational dissenters are too prone to conclude that because our polity is, as 
we feel confident, the simjde and scrijitural thing it is; and because our worship is 
the simple and scri})tural thing it is, we are in danger of concluding that we have 
the right spirit because wc have the right polity, and the right form ; and the more 
are wc in danger of concluding that wc have this, seeing that we have been careful 
to exclude so much in order not to be formalists, and to simplify so far that our 
cf)ursc must be a scriptural one. My fear is, that there is a large amount of decep- 
tion hero, and that we substitute confidence in words as wo substitute confidence 
in forms; and that we arc in danger of resting on doctrinal purity, as otbers rest on 
ccroraonial purity. 1 cannot 1)ut trace in England a large amount of delusion of 
tbi> kind at work, and beyond that^to a defectiveness, considered in regard to this 
state of mind. It will be obvious to every one ac(|iiainted with the history of these 
things, that it was perfectly mitural in the time of the reformers, that having to 
maintain a war against the Vopish doctrine of justification by works, they should 
be employed very much in discussing doctrinal to))ic5: and subsequently to that 
time, when the l^iritans succeeded to the Reformers, the same causes operated to 
perpetuate tlie same results. Afterwards Whitefiold and Wesley commenced their 
second reform. They laboured to demonstrate the necessity of justification by 
repent.nnce and faith, as distinguished from mere church-going. Hut these circum- 
stances all tended not to put the attention of these men moiT upon doctrinal 
subjects tluin it ought to liave done, but it did not lead them to bring out the 
spiritual liearing — the ctliical bearing of the gospel in the cliaracter and conduct of 
men, to the extent in which the New Testament has iIoikmI. I cannot hut look to 
this as to a state of tilings lliat lias liaiipencd; but I believe wc lla^c reached that 
]ioint when ue may hope to sec a more equal dcvclopincut of the entire counsel of 
God, losing no hold of the great c> angelical Wasis of a sinner’s lipjic, but trying to 
inculcate nil the great lessons of the go.spel, so that our cliurchcs may not live in 
ignorance of their obligations in this lespect. 

I do not believefthat e\ev religion was sent into the world that man might merely 
enjoy it. IbclicAc that the ebristia^ religion came into thcAAorhl that we, like 
our Saviour, should be constantly doing good ; and the matter of enjoyment, instead 
of being the great thing, wc should let it come as it may, our coiiseiencos telling us 
that we are doing the right thing in the right spirit. T have had a little experience 
in this. I tried this the first years of my mini'itiy, and I have tried it for the last ten 
or twelve years. I feci that veligioivw'as sent into the world to tem-h a man how to 
cultivate every kind and honourable thought ; and I am confident that the effect of 
it is to give an atmosphere of right thinking, right feeling, a state of mind unfitting 
the ehureh for becoming a party to an} tiling mean of unchristian ; and it has given 
to me as much condbrt as any pastor ever enjoyed. My resolve wvis, that, come 
what might, I would do towards my people, feci towards tJiera, speak in relation to 
them, as I wished them to do to me, and I never failed in having my return. My 
object in touching on this is to direct my friends here to the great importance of 
guarding against too much estimate of a right polity, or a right theological creed, 
but to seek for a right disposition of soul, a careful reverence for whatsoever is good, 
and true, and just, and holy. These, they obtaiu in our churches, will constitute 
at once our concord, our glory, our strength, and will give diffusion to the principles 
which we hold. 
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A word or two was said by my respected friend and brother, Dr. Wardlaw, 
relative to the subject of union. I should be sorry to speak in any kind of tone 
to which ^u might not readily respond ; but I wish to say that I know of nothing 
that would be more painAil to me than that there should be among us a disposition 
to find fault with any movemeSit that may partake of a design of this complexion. 
When I looked at ^our hills in this neighbourhood — Arthur Seat, and the Calton 
Hill, and the beautiful scenery around — 1 thought to myself, this city has undergone 
a great change since the day that Oliver Cromwell conducted his Independent 
Ironsides along the valley : but these hills are the same — they lift their heads now 
as they did then ; and 1 thought of him and of that large expansive soul which he 
brought with him to the occupation in which he was then engaged. It is to the 
glory of Independency, that while it was from its very birth the root of so much 
sturdy principle, at the same time it was the cradle of every thing Catholic and 
equal-minded. At that time, no other party would think of any thing but itself. I 
am very far from meaning to say a disrespectful word of my friends of the Presby- 
terian denomination. I hold their persecuting in as much repudiation as any can 
hold it. In England and Scotland, the Presbyterians \vould hear of nothing but the 
setting up of their own standard. A political republican can tliink of nothing but 
putting up his republic ; but that which constituted the distinction in tlie mind of 
Cromwell was that he saw at a glance that no one of those parties constituted the 
English people, that they were only parts of an^entire body, and that justice required 
that a basis should be established securing equal liberty to all, and of putting down 
the thought of dominance on the part of an3^ Oh, that was a noble conception ! 
And who were they that sustained that noble soul, as he traversed England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and made himself the sovereign of three mighty nations ? They 
were the men who, upon the Sunday, would gather together on the hill-side, 
while one of their Independent pastors mounted his elevation and conducted his 
Independent worship. These were the men who sustained liim, and enabled him 
to keep the tyranny of all the other parties at bay as long as he lived to be at their 
head. Now, were we, as the descendants of such men, to give way", and complain 
of this party and that party, searching out some reason ^h> we ccmld not come to 
some agreement with them, I would feel that we were bastards, and not the sons of 
such men. My maxim is this, that the religion that is enough to take a man into 
fellowship with me in the world to come, is religion enough to give him a claim 
with me to fellowship on earth. The errors he holds may be what they may, if 1 
can believe that he is a Christian, and that dying ho is to go to heaven, I give him 
my right hand ; and I would do it it that man and 1 were the only men that were 
capable of knowing it—I would say, “ Brother, thy hand is mine, let the world 
scorn us as it will.” I am quite sure that we will come to this state of mind, that 
we shall feel this at the last. 

Ohl there was one scene that came under my sight as I journied towards your 
country, and brought back to my mefmory many tender thoughts, as we came along 
the coast towards the Holy Islancf. The sun shone beautifully on that scene ; the 
blue waters rolled tranquilly on ; between us and the coast the sun shone in all its 
brightness. I looked on that scene, and 1 thought of the Pepjasus, and one with 
whom I had often sweet conference who des/*ended there, his last utterance being 
for the mercy of God on him and those with him who were about to perish. All 
nature was such as if nothing of the kind had happened. The whole scene was * 
passing on as it had done centuries before ; and I thought, so it will be when I am 
gone, — the sun will shine, the birds will sing, and the trees will bud, and nature will 
perform her bcattiful round os though 1 never had been. And then 1 thought of the 
invisible world, of heaven, and of the infinite value of the religion that points us to 
H better world ; and how would it be with us if we could look at’ our differences 
with each other, it may be, oti the eve of that solemn change to which we are all 

Dr, Bussell, — M r. Chairman, the resolution I have been requested to make is 
the fbllowing; “ That great difficulty being experienced at the present time in obtain- 
ing suitable preachers to occupy important spheres of evangelical labour, this meet- 
ing, deeply impressed with the fact, would recognise the special duty in these 
circumstances of ‘praying the Lord of the harvest, that he would thrust forth 
labourers into his harvest and considering (that such prayer ought to ho offered 
in connection with the employment of requisite means to find out, and support, 
and encourage well qualified agents to give themselves to the work, recommend 
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the subject to the careful consideration of the committee during the eneuing 
year.’^ 

This resolution is one of' great importance, and that importance mnst4>e evident 
to every one who considers the terms in which it is expressed. There is, it appears, 
at this moment great difficulty in finding individuAs capable of occupying with 
advantage important spheres of evangelical labour. There must be a fault some- 
where ; and it is for us to consider wherein we have erred and are erring ; to con- 
sider our own faults to look to ourselves ; to consider the professions we make, and 
to ask how it should come about that there is such a lack. 

When we advert to the fact, that there are numbers connected with our body 
who give proof that talent is not wanting, we ought to inquire what we have done 
to call forth that talent, to culthrate that talent, to send the men that possess it to 
proper fields of labour. Reference was made to this subject last evening and this 
evening; I need, therefore, say little respecting it. I cannot, how'ever, but say, at 
least, that there is a sad deficiency amongst us of Christian liberality. Our funds 
are a shame to the Congregational Union of Scotland. We ought to have more in 
the Treasurer’s hands tlian we have. Had it not been for the liberality of the 
individual whose name has been mentioned this night, where should we have been? 
And arc we to act on tlie occasional benefit derived from the liberal, instead of 
making our eflbrts siicli as will show' a constant feeling of Christian benevolence? 

The errors to which our excellent f»end Dr. Vaughan has referred are too rampant 
amongst us. It is ver}' easy to have scripture polity to point to chapter and verse 
wliich speak a certain language, but it is a differeut thing to act on those passages, — 
to act in the spirit of the gospel. Let us think of our own faults, therefore. I am 
not here to speak of the faults of others, but here to endeavour to point out our 
own faults ; and allow me to do it in all Christian love. I much fear, from circum- 
stances that have come under my .notice, and that of my brethren, that there is 
not that attention paid to family duties that there ought to bo. The members of 
our families, I fear, are not trained in the knowledge of the fear of God in tho 
manner they ought to be. If these things are not corrected, Congregationalism 
will show a sad declension. 

When we look at the circumstances in which many of our churches are placed, we 
ought deeply to sympathise with them in these circumstances. They are of a very 
painful kind, and some of them have been referred to again and again in the course 
of our meetings Let ns seek then to correct our errors. Let our prayers ascend to 
God to thrust forth labourers to bis harvest ; and if they arc sent up in a proper 
spirit the) will be answered by the growing piety of our churches, and men will be 
culled forth to occupy the destitute places of the field, ^e are to look for men of 
sound judgment, possessing a great stamp of common sense, men of devoted piety, 
of that piety which shows itself in seeking to do good, in putting forth all the ener- 
gies they are possessed of in seeking the profit of many that may be saved. We 
must support our Glasgow Academy as W'ell as^hc Union better than we have hitherto 
done. The two Institutions arc closely related to each other; and what is of advan- 
tage to the one must bo of advantage to the other. Let, then, the resolution be acted 
on, — let prayer bfe ofl'ered up to the great Lord of the harvest that he would thrust 
forth labourers into his harvest. X(^ each one use the means ho has in his power ; 
and if this be done the Committee will not be wanting in doing their duty. It was 
Christ who asked liis disciples to pray to the Lord of tho harvest to thrust forth 
labourers into the hardest; having done this he retired himself to pray; he 
continued all the night in prayer to God. That prayer was answered. He came 
forth from the throne of his heavenly grace and gave his high commission to the 
apostles This was not a thing that occurred but once. At another time *bo 
deeply impressed was he with the importance of the subject, that he called for his 
apostles and oftered up the same prayer; and be •sent forth his seventy disciples. 
Think of wlj^t his prayers must liave have been. When he offered up prayer he 
had his eye on the inestimable value of immortal sonfb. When he behdd the 
multitudes before he engaged in prayer, he had compassion^on them as sheep having 
no shepherd, and that compassion he carried with him to ^e throne of heavenly 
grace; that compassion moved his lips; his heart burst form in prayer and snppli- 
c^ion to the heavenly Father. Before him was a world lost in sin, and he hM in 
his eye that eternity into which th§sc multitudes were to "pass. He was the one 
who was to inhabit eternity; he knew what they would suffer; and deeply impressed 
with this, his prayers ascended to tho God of all grace. They were offered up at a 
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time of deep affliction. Compassion for sinners urged him on in his whole career 
of suffering. It occupied his lieurt in the garden, and on the accursed tree. In 
those trying scenes, prayers and supplications were offered up with strong cryings 
and tears, not simply for himself, but for sinners for whom he suffered Jesus 
found that God heard his players: it was in the confidence of this that he said, 
“Pray to the God of the harvest, that he may send forth labourers into his 
harvest.” Let us then lay the resolution to heart. Let us recommend the 
committee to do their part, but let us do our part. Let their efforts be sustained by 
the prayers and liberality of the Christian bretliren, and their work will be easy ; 
and multitudes will afterwards bless their and our memory. 

Mr. L. Lawkanson of Lerwick, seconded the resolution. 

Rev. Mr. Raleigh of Greenock. — Mr. Chairman, 'The resolution which I have to 
propose to the meeting is to the following effect: — “That this meeting would 
thankfully acknowledge the goodness of God in the degree of peace and harmony 
enjoyed by the churches geuerally, and would express its conviction of the peculiar 
importance at the present time of the churches maintaining their testiinony for 
sound principle, pure fellowship, and holy practice, looking up to God for his 
blessing, continuing instant in prayer for the outpouring of his Spirit, and ascribing 
to him the undfrided praise and glory of all the success witli wliich he is ]>leascd 
to crown the labours of his servants.” 

I am informed by those who have framed this motion, that the reference 
made in its first clause to “the peace and harmony of the chnrclies” is not 
one of mere form, but that it expresses a state of things alnios.t imlooked 
for, and. on that account, the more delightful and encouraging. A stranger 
contemplating our late vicissitudes from a distance, might not unnaturally think 
that all our churches ha\ e been in a state of intense excitement and trial — that 
there has been but little of firm reliance on prjnciplc, or, at any rate, not much of 
the joy of fellowship, ov the co-operation of love. Now this, I am assured, is by no 
means the case; there has been a struggle outwardly, but peace within. Our tried 
men and veterans have been doing battle on the ramparts, l)iit the citadel itstdt has 
remained unshaken. The scjiaratiori of elements which newer could have been 
essentially congenial, has caused a temporary disturbance, but the better cloincnti — 
freed from vexatious and irritating contact with tlie A\orsc — have returned into a 
state of more placid liarmouy, and mure entire acquiesence with the genius eif the 
gospel than before, and just as Gideon’s band was strongest after all its successive 
diminutions, our churches when delivered from tliose wlioli.xvebe(*n “gi\ on to changes,” 
and from some who have been “ men of war from their } oath,” ami w hen composed 
as now of tho.se w^ho are of “the same mind in the Lord,” will naturally return 
first to thur rest, and strengthened by the Lord’s ])re cncc in such a season of repose, 
will go forth afterwards to labours of lot c more abundant, developing all their energies 
more steadily, and aiming after a more truthful manife^talioll ol tlie principles of the 
christiiui lile. Aud it is, 1 think, chifcfly on this account, that we should rejoice in 
the present condition of the churches ; the harmony is pleasant in itself, hut we 
hope it will be still more pleasant in its fruits; it nut only restore-s confidence, it 
also generates strength; it is the evidence that we have Inot l)ee\i forsaken of the 
Lord, and also the promise of more strenuous and cfiiciciit w^orkiiig on his behalf. 

It will he acknowdeged, however, that in our present position there is soinctldng to 
excite apprehension, as well as much to awaken the most cheerful gratitude, the 
cool and balmy air of this ** season of refreshing” instead of nerving us for action 
and endurance in the good cause, may soothe us into a state of satisliod and scllish 
enjoyment, or mjby lull us wholly asleep ; luiviug lifted a testimony for trutli, we 
aife apt to be content, forgetful of tlie claims which the very truth wo have been 
defending has upon us its professed believers, for a fair and full cxjircssion. Now, 
it is much to triumph by argument when vital truth is involved, hut it is far more 
to exhibit that triiim])h in facts, and jicrhaps the most effectual way^f confuting 
that peculiar and somcwl^.it noisy form of heresy which has been afflicting us. is to 
cease the war of words, ^and begin the war of working, in the first form the victory 
has been won, and to liold farther parley with the enemy would only make our 
tiiamph doubtful; but (he most beneficent and justly populur form of the triumph has 
yet to t>e achieved, and to the accomplishment of that w'c should address ourselves 
withoot delay. Let us now make it manifest, that we know how to join activity 
with rest, — how to express a just conviction of the value of di\ine grace in all the 
manifold labours of a human instrumentality, let tlie present harmony of our 
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chnrches be the promifio and the prelude of a more vigorous and united movement 
of aggression against the world, — let iis preach God’s free gospel, and live Christas 
holy life, and emulate the toils of an apostolic devotedness, and tAen — oifr triumph 
will be sung in the melody of renewed hearts, it wiH break forth in characters of 
living lights, and no man who “ fears God and works righteousness,” will be adle, 
or will frel disponed, to say that we have not been serving Him, or that He has not 
spoken and wrought ])y us. 

The next clause of the resolution sets forth the iropOrtiince of steadfast adherence 
to principle, the maintenance of a “ jmre fellowship,” and the manifestation 
of holiness in the life. The purity of our fidlowsliip has formed at once otir 
distinction and our honour, and there is need at present for the most vigilant 
fttithfiilness, for scarcely ever has there been a time when the temptation has 
been stronger to slacken our discipline. The intense rivalry existing among the 
several denominations by which we are surrounded, is apt to touch us with an 
unhallowed eontamination — with the desire for a sudden and striking increase in 
mere numbers, without a careful regard being had to the character of those who com- 
pose those numbers: “by the late secession w'o hflve lost, and must we think, by 
all possible means have the vacancy in our ranks supplied— it will never do to let 
the good old cause go down — the attractions arc so strong, and the doors flung so 
widoljMipcn elscwdicrc, that iinh'ss w^e disjday kindred attractions, the population 
will not be druAvn to ns ” W'haf mfirc natimil than to reason in thi.s way? and 
yet, what more fatal to our churches than if wc do? Let these be filled by men of 
(lucstionablc ]>icty, or by men of no i»iety at all, and the ramparts of onr strength 
are broken down onr most cherished principles will soon be profanely trampled 
under foot, and that holy light which now lingers over our assemblies, and grow.s 
brighter as wc gather around the table of the Lord, w ill be quenched for ever. We 
know not, indeed, what may be tlie^onnse of thinirs in the future, hut a scriptural 
position, steadily maintained, must he right for all seasons. 'I'lio movements of 
late years ha\c come forth upon ns in such rapid de\clopmcnt, that w^e have 
scarce yet rcco\ercd from the shock of the sur])rise aud in our gladness and w'ondcr, 
respecting men who hare nobly borne their testimony, arc apt to forget our own 
— a testimony yet higher than this, affecting not only the integrity of the crown 
righl.s of the Hodeemer, but aUo the purity ot the Kedeemer’s house. Wo under- 
value not the one testimony but w'e think it our province and onr duty to sustain 
and magnify the other, and if w'c do so steadily in a spirit of frank, firm kindness, ' 
it cannot be in vain; indc(‘d, already it has been of much effect, many of our 
Presbyterian brethren are anxious, in so far ns their sy^stem lets them, to secure a 
holy fellowship in connection w ith a imiversal ministry. JJow' all that we have to 
do in such cases is just to ])resahome their oavii acknowledged principles. “Show 
us your faith by your works,” “ if ye know these things, hnj)py are ye if ye do them.” 
You sometimes tell us that “Independency doe.s not suit the soil of Scotland, 
Scotchmen arc thinking men, they like Prcsby1,criani.sni better;” but the question is 
not one of popular likings and dislikings, it is one of scripture truth and Christian 
duty, and ultimate advantage to all. Make your Presbyterianism holy — as holy as 
Christian vigilance* can make it, and then, but not till then, we arc on equal terms ; 
if, agreeing as we do on ultimate principles, we can come to agreement also in 
actual practice, and still it he fuimd that you out, stretch and overshadow us, we will 
utter no querulous complaint ; we shall neither “ peep, nor mutter, nor move the 
wing,” but live in peace beneath the umbrageous canopy ; but if you will not make 
this trial fairly, do not charge us with a carping, quarrelsome spirit if we speak with 
you freely, and face to face, of a nutter which equally coneems u^both, and Scot- 
land and the world more than either of ns. 

The lust clause of this resolution is by much the most important, it invites us to 
“ look up to God,” the source of all success, and pledges us to a devout use of the 
means by which that success must come. It is one thing, Sir, to acknowledge that 
the blc8.sing comes from God, and quite another thing 1:o ejTJccf it ; our logic as 
well as our Bible shuts us up to the acknowledgment, whils^ nothing but a fervent 
piety reigning in the heart, sympathy with the Redeemer, tod pity for lost souls, 
will lead us into that watch ftil and expectant frame to which^e blessing is vouch- 
safed. How powerless a thing is a correct creed if it be not animated by a vital 
spirit I What glory do we bring to G|pd by defending his character and prerogative 
before men, if we make not our acknowledgments with obedient hearts in his own 
presence ? 
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l^ere is something unspeakably impressive and sublime to the spiritual mind in 
file meaning convoyed by these simple words, “ looking up to God the soul of 
man assumes no position so awful, engages in no exercise so beneficent and fruitful, 
and yet how few do we find occupying this high place, and officiating in this high 
priesthood? how few enter tHe sanctuary on the morning of the Sabbath with a 
vivid expectation or a strong desire for any thing beyond the ordinary round of 
placid engagements ? Edification, in the general, is expected, but that God himself 
should come near to touch the preacher’s heart with living flame — to give silence 
and solemnity to the hearers — should veil this world from view, and make every 
heart tremble beneath the action of “ tlie powers of the world to come,” — that there 
should be a movement of souls to the cross — the struggles of the new birth in many 
bosoms — the earnest, tearful look — the sigh of sadness, and then the gleaming light 
of hope ; in one word, that those real covenant transactions should be ratified 
between the Saviour and human souls, which arc tlie only true increase of the 
church, which constitute the only source of permanent happiness to man, and 
without which the ministry is but a painful and protracted ceremony, without 
meaning or reward ; all this is regarded by us as just possible, t/" God should see 
meet to send us a day of pentecost again, but not at all prohahh, and assuredly not 
at all expected as the gracious return of looking and prayer. No apology need be 
made for saying that much earnest and prolonged communion wnth heaven is not 
carried on by her own children on her accoiiiA, else why so few conversions under 
the preaching of the gospel ? and wherefore so feeble an expectation of more ? 
why such a deadness sometimes over the face of our as'^emblies, at once depressing 
to the minister, and portentous to the cause ? and when he lifted up by the 
power, and casts himself abroad upon the passion of his theme, wherefore the look 
of incredulous wonder, instead of the quick glances of a soul-consenting sympathy ? 
when he reasons and urges himself through al,l the delusions wrhich a sinner loves 
to weave around his life, and stands, with Christ’s message, before the naked soul, 
demanding, in Christ’s name, an answer — ^yea or no, — wherefore that timorous 
shrinking in the hearts of many of God’s children, lest he mn\ have gone too far, 
and some should take oflence? and wherefore so little of hapj)y communion 
amongst believers, expressly on the things of God? who can account for the fact that 
companies of Christians are assembled together, where each seems afraid of naming 
the Master, and pointing to the home? of talk about ministers we have more than 
enough, but of conference on the interior principles, and heart-moving realities of 
the faith, it is to be feared we have not much. Accordingly, if some of the members 
of our churches were asked to say why the cause is stationary or declining amongst 
them, the answer woulcj be — “ We cannot expect our ]>rinciples to be popular in 
Scotland or something is wrong with the minister, — he is an excellent man, but 
his discourses do not seem to tell ; or he docs not \Lsit ; or any other reason that a 
worldly man would give ; but, in all probability, nqt a word would be said regarding 
the dearth or the feebleness of pra^fer on the part of the people ; they are spec- 
tators, not co-workers, they watch to see if God will bless, they do not wait and 
plead until he does, they are excited by any transient flush of outward success, and 
disheartened by any symptoms of merely outward decline. Fhr be it from me, 
Sir, in speaking thus, to plead for any unwai;rantable indulgence for ministers, we 
should be all that is expected of us, and far more, — pains-taking in our studies, 
earnest in the pulpit, heavenly in our walk, strong in adversity, humble in success, 
“ watching for soiUs,” we should lead the way to the throne of gi'acc, and abide 
there, even if our voice alone should break the silence ; and perhaps there is not 
one among us w4io does not feel sometimes sQjf-condemned, in suddenly detecting 
himself more solicitous to have his thoughts rightly arranged before man, than to 
have his wishes warmly expressed before God ; it becomes us to be deeply humble 
before God in the remembrance of unbelieving Sabbaths, and sermons without 
unction, and faintings of spirit by the way. It may be that the very first step towards 
a higher progress generefily is, that, we form more vital and afiectionato connections 
with heaven for ourselves ; that we enter more frequently and devoutly into “ the 
holiest of air* to asl^ior more of “the demonstration of the Spirit” to attend our 
ministiy, for more viSible and unquestionable tokens to avouch the messengers to 
be sincere and the mission divine. But all this may be, and yet the full tide of 
prosperity may not come. God has made tf^at dependant, not on the prayers of 
ministers alone, but still more expressly on the prayers of the people to whom they 
minister. Why he thus looks for a state of elevated expectation before he sends 
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a plenteous rain** upon his heritage is evident enough on reBectioB, although on 
the several reasons of this we need not at present dwell. It is clear that our apnre-^ 
elation of his redeeming goodness must be much more lively^nd grateful wnea 
supplication has been made without ceasing “ for this very thing,” than if there had 
been neither expectation nor desire. When, in answA* to the prayers of a company 
of believing men, God brings the unbelief of others to a close, and adds them to 
the number of the saved, there is not only joy in the hearts that have been redeemed, 
but a sacred feeling of delight pervades every bosom which has harboured a wish 
for their salvation, and expressed that wish in prayer. Let us fix then upon the 
unquestionable fact, that God “ will be inquired of by the house of Israel to do it 
for them.” He will give no answer— at least we have no reason to expect an 
answer— until there has been a distinct and intelligible call. He will send no d^- 
spring from on high, until we watch for it as those who watch for the morning. He 
will not come until we have set the house in order for his advent, and have prayed 
as with one heart, — “Make no tarrying, oh, our God;” and let us take the full 
encouragement of another fact — that when we do thus call, and watch, and wait, 
the wheels of his chariot will not tarry long — “He will arise and come into the place 
of his rest. Ho and the ark of his strength — He will clothe Zion*s priests with 
salvation, and make her saints shout aloud for joy.” 

And it were well that we do not at the first allow our sympathies to spread 
themselves over too wide a space; Ho violence should be done to an expanding 
heart; but it wdll be both wisdom and duty to concentrate our energies, and make 
our prayers terminate upon our own peculiar vineyard. Here, let each one think, 
in this place, under this ministr}-, and with these men and women around me, every 
Sabbath God has set me to plead with Jlim on tAei?' behalf. If I have power 
I must use it, and make it felt* He may remove me at any moment, and when I 
enter yonder, my power on earth ^*11 over, in all but the faint influence of 
memory. I can drawdown influence from heaven before I reach it; I will not 
be able to send it thence when I go. liere and now I must do something for this 
unhappy world, or leave it unblessed by my presence, whilst I enter heaven as if 
ashamed. Oh, if each would think thus, what peaceful victories would be won in 
all our churches, what rejoicing would then be in the tabernacles of the righteous, 
and what movements of promise in the souls of the dead ! Satan’s kingdom would 
tremble in its darkest recesses, and Christ’s would be established on its ruins; and if 
each docs not think thus — if \ cry few think thus, and act accordingly — ^what can we 
expect but blight and barrenness in every field ? If there be silence in the closet, 
there will be silence in the church : if few be stirred up to take hold of God, even 
the crm\ ded sanctuary will be a forsaken place, oi)cning none of its springs, disclosing 
none of its beauties, and, with all its natural life and moving eloquence, little better 
spiritually than a sepulchre of the dead. Every thing depends on the culture of a 
devout spirit amongst our members, and the expression of that spirit in intercessory 
prayer. “ The defence and conm*mation” of ^ur principles by argument is much, 
if seconded and sanctioned by our prayers ; but, without such accompaniment, the 
soundest exposition, and the strongest arguments, and the steadiest array of intellect 
we can furnish, will be all in vain. We may guard our churches against the unhal- 
lowed intrusion of unbelievers with tjie most watchful jealousy, but unless we ear- 
nestly pray for the conversion of these very unbelievers, we shall soon have very 
little occasion for the exercise of the guardianship. If, while holding our peculiar 
principles, we possess not also a peculiar spirit, our high profession becomes but as 
“ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” and wc enter the field of friendly struggle 
in such a time as this no match for^our brethren in the tactics of «hurch extension, 
and I would almost say sure to be extinguished by the breadth and ponderous- 
ness of their movements. If they, wrong us we think in some ofdtheir prin- 
ciples, be right, many of them in their spirit, and come forth to meet us with 
all the aids of historical association and present popularity on their side, 
whilst wc, possessing none of these helps, arc at th§ same time divested of 
our ancient spiritual power, without equipments from heaven’s armoury, the 
result will inevitably be that wc shall be worsted in thV encounter, our prin- 
ciples will soon disown our advocacy, and will wait for holiOT men to plead them. 
And can we apprehend such a result as even barely possible, without awakenings 
of holy jealousy, and impulses of heaven-kindled resolution in our hearts ? must 
that good old cause, so hallowed m its memories, and so pleasant in all its 
associations still, established amongst us by “ men of whom the world was not 
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who hare tiow'^one to reap the frdts of a warfare, accomplished as well 
still in our midst, but who, Sjbthe course of nature, will soon be 
from us to them, — must it now contr^Mts dimensions and pale its lustre, 
whilst we stand ip^nobly by, as ready to sing; its requiem as to prevent its fall ? 
Has our system been a msst(^\fiaha~shjft suited to Scotland's dark ages, but unfit to 
show itself in the blaze of Christian civilization, or ^s it what we have always 
understood it to be, one of the truest lights of this dark world, kindled by the 
breath, and fed by the hand of God, and still burning because He has not yet 
forsaken irft Surely there is not one among us who would bo prepared to put onr 
cause in subjection to any other, even “ for an hour,” however imposing and 
imperial in its movements, c\ cry true hearted Congregationalist will rather sny, 
we have helpdd to kindle the light, we will w'alk«iu its cheering beams now that 
they are streaming all around us, we ha^e broken the death -slumber of many a 
dark valley by “ the foolishness of preacliing,” and “ no man shall stop us of this 
boasting” in the regions where we have laboured, ycfi, we take our stand in the 
vciy heat and strife of this bright day of agitatH)n and promise, saying, all hail to 
every one who comes to labour with ns on our side in the name of the Lord, but 
doing battle fearlessly with all that bears not his seal and sanction, we seek for no 
supremacy, and will yield no submission ; and. if we mistake not, the signs of the 
times, and our trust hr in pio\idcnce and tiuth the tlay i-. not far distant when 
such faithfulness of piiiiciple will yield a l.irgi‘ hai\cst ol fi nit;' and now, itsiuh 
resolutions are within our lieaits, how shall they ho sustained niul accomplished? 
not by the hostile attitude, or the keenness ot polcmnal ‘tufe —(these, if they he 
forced upon us, or if we force ourseUes upon them, will be as likely to constitute our 
misfortune as our triumph.") — but by the sjiintnalitv of our walk, by the earnestness 
of our endeavours, and by^ the ccttocletis imjantunlcy of ourpiaycrs, tl\e noble.st 
vindication of our principles will come liom ^tliose of us who are caiiicd by the 
faith of them into the picseuce of the great mteicessor, tlie surest sign of thcii com- 
ing triumph will he given, wdicii one aud another, in still mci easing numbers, have 
“ entered into the closet and shut to the door.” 

And when the Lord begins to answer ojjcnmg the hca^ ens and gi\ ing m glim])ses 
of sunshine from on high, speaking to the eaitli that she may e.ist foitli her dead, 
and drawing near himsclt in the jilcasant gales of lus fin onr and in the morning 
showers of his grace, oh let us stand in an attitude of expectancy and in a frame 
of grateful worship, exclaiming at the appearance of evciy liesh token of his power, 
“Not unto us, O Lord not unto us, but unto thy name he all the gloiy.” Let 
eveiy conversion be the subject of wonder and of jmuse, every solemn pause in the 
sanctuary before the manifested majesty of the gosjicl a time for lifting up of 
hearts in silent adoratiod to Him who thus “makes the place of his feet glorious,” 
and thus honouring God, he will honour us with still brightening symbols of his 
favour, he will raise our occasional thrills ol desire into tlic staid ccstacy of delight, 
will surround us with the verdure of*a perpetual fllmmer, whilst “we joy continu- 
ally as with the joy of haj-vest and thus gathering as we pass — tlie only riches 
yvhich earth contains — the souls of living and immoital men and laden with the 
mighty spoils, we shall advance under the auspices of the EtOrnnl, through the 
changing scenes of this troubled world, which darken and vanish as we leave them, 
towards the expanding and enrapturing glories of a sinless state, when the Lamb 
wUl rejoice over his ransomed company, and God will “ command the blessing 
from on high, even life evermore.” 

Hey. Mr. Knowles, of Linlithgow, seconded the resolution, and proposed “ Tlmt 
the thanks of this meeting be given to the ^<ord Troyost, as chairman, for the 
admirable manner in which he has presided.” Carried iy acclamation. 


C' 
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My dear FRTE^D, — My fbcent visit to Scotland to attend ftie 
meetings of the Scottish Congregational Union of Scotland at Edinburgh, 
as a delegate from the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
pleasant as it -was to me in many respects, was much too hurried to 
allow of my saying many things that I might otherwise have said, or 
of my expressing myself on some points with the caro and distinctness 
necessary to prevent misconception. With your permission, I would 
avail myself of a small space in your Magazine for the purpose of 
addressing a few farewell words to my beloved and honoured brethren, 
the Congregationalists of Scotland. 

Congregationalists in England have not been so inobservant of what 
has come to puss in the history of the Congregational churches in 
Scotland as you brethren of the north seem to suppose. God has 
raised up among you many honoured names, which we who are now 
bearing the heat and burden of the day, have been wont to call to mind 
with reveunce from our youth upwards. We have seen, that though 
small comparatively in numbers, you have had an important mission 
assigned to you during the last half-(9entury in your fatherland. We 
have judged of your labours by their quality more than by their quantity; 
by their efiectAiore than by their amount; by their influence in relation 
to the proceedings and spirit of other bodies, more than by the degree 
iu which you may* have broughf men over to a full adoption of your own 
distinctive views. We rejoice greatly in all your Evangelical laboura in 
the towns and cities, and not less amidst the romantic wilds of your 
beautiful country; and we feel honoured as we think of^ the calm, able, 
and Christian testimony in favour of our polity — the free polity of the 
earliest brotherhood of Christians — which has been set up and sustained 
by yon in your own land. May the God of all grace continue to shed 
his light and power upon you, and make you ei^rong to be ever doing 
the right thing in the right spirit, and so enrich ]mu that you may find 
the Christian's peace in the consciousness that you Vre so doing. 

But men tell me that the spirit of sectarianism is more deeply rooted 
in Scotland than in England. If it be so, 1 can only say, that it must be 
very deep, and I sincerely reg^t it. I need not say to you, honoured 
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iisMsy:^” who have nowgone to reap the fririts of a Christianity ; that we 

Mil 17 others still in oar midst, bnt who, ajk^he co<Bnce because ve believe 
kAim from us to them,— most it now contrmMts dim*, it in our judgment and 
whilst wo stand ignobly by, m ready to sinfe Its fitness to subserve the 

Has our svsfem been a mQYcynakc-sfdft suited to ScotULi rik i- 

fihow itself in the blaze of Christian civilization, or 

understood it to be, one of the truest lijijhts of this Christianity, must be 
breath, and by the hand of God, and still bumtd our cause os Indepen- 
forsaken uw Surely there is not one amon<» us who ‘sinners from the error of 
cause in subjection to any other, even “for an ' • * 

imperial in its movements, every true l.eartcd -y> like a republic without 
we have helped to kindle the light, no will ' V^>rk. mischievously. It is 
they are streaming all around \i% we hav^i to the hands of intelligent and 
dark valley by “ the foolishness ol prcaQ> become such in the view of general 
boasting« m the regions where we hn^al. You do not, I am sure, need to 
very heat and strife of this bright d' ^ i* r r .11 ^ 

evelry one who comes to labour * ® Congregationalism, or for that as 

doing battle fearlessly with -^yjGct, would be to invert God^s order, and to 
supremacy, iiud wdLffeis upon ourselves and upon our principles, 
toesj aud^‘’xiie be mistaken. Brethren, I honour your zcab for the 
principle of Independency — for the right of every church to manage its 
own affairs, free from all external control, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 


Even in the sensitiveness on this point, which appears to me to bo 
extreme on the part of not a few of our denomination both in the south 
and in the north, I can see much to respect. ^But such brethren will 1 
trust bear with me in giving oxpressioif to a thought or two on this 
subject. It is alleged by the enemies of the principle of Independency, that 
it is a principle opposed to strong united action, and fatal to the 
efficiency always dependant on such action. To meet this assertion by 
a counter assertion will be of no avail. It is an allegation that can be 
falsified only in one way — by fact In the history of our churches, the 
independence of the parts should conduce to a more manly and powerful 
combination of the whole. But it is not enough to have this alleged 
tendency on paper, we must demonstrate that tbie notion of ours is not 


a mere theory, but a reality. The duty of union among Christians, for 
their common objects, is based upon the unchangeable piincipl#of nature, 
and of the gospel, and it behoves us to give lucid proof that our 
Independency is not against naturfe, nor against the gospel, but in beautiful 
keeping with both. It mist bo seen to be a system favourable to such 
modes of action, as may give to each, the feeling of being a part of the 
whole, and as may cause our strong churches to he as helps to the weak. 
But men who give money to definite objects, must have some means of 
knowing that the money so given is applied to tho objects so defined. 
Common sense, which is much older than our Congregationalism, settles 
that point. But the point thus surely determined, supposes that horrible 
thing centralization — a centralized fund, and a centralized power of dis- 
tribution. *■ And in the name of every thing reasonable, how can we hope to 
see our system cover any*portion of territory equally and effectually, 
except upon some ple^ of that nature. To me, nothing can be more 
manifest, than that siwh organizations must exist among us generally, and 
be worked in a free aj/i generous spirit, if the weak things of Independency 
are not to remain weak, and if the whole thing is not to be a shred and 
a patch, in place of a universality. Happy am I to know, even while 
through my confidence in your candour,! speak thus freely, that your 
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own Union is founded .ou the vory principle for which I am pleading; 
that all the county Unions of England and Wales are founded upon it; 
in common with the Union in our metropolis, which embraces Ihem all. 
But I am anxious to see this principle acted upon more confidingly, more 
freely, and more widely. At present we are as efficient, I conceive, in 
proportion to our numbers, as any body of Christians in the empire ; 
but, with all respect towards our brethren of other denominations, I 
must be permitted to say, thaA, in my humble judgment, we ought to 
be, as the legitimate effect of our principles, not merely abreast with 
other communities, but in advance of them. The fault is not in our 
principles, but in ourselves, if wo have not that position. Our principles 
have a breadth, a depth, and a flexibility, which it will be the happiness 
of those who come after us fully to comprehend. 

Some 3 rears since 1 attended service in a Highland church on a 
sacramental Sabbath. The clergyman preached something of the nature of 
an evangelical discourse ; but the anxiety of the worthy gentleman to 
guard Lis doctrine against misapprehension and abuse was so great, that 
the impression on one s mind was, that the gospel must be a very question- 
able benefit to the human race, seeing that the great business of a 
preacher is not so much to apply it boldly to good ends as to employ 
himself in timidly fcncingjt about, that it may neither get harm nor do 
harm. And I must confess that I have sometimes felt vory much to 
the same effect, when I have heard some worthy brethren, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, deliver themselves on the necessity of moving with 
the utmost possible caution as Independents, lest we should chance to 
lose our Independency, or at least see some great harm come to it. But 
surely our great business in relation to this vital principle of Congro- 
gationali‘=<m is not to watch about it, but to work with it. It is ours, not 
as a curious bit of antiquity, which we are to bo most careful to con- 
serve, but as an instrument wherewith we arc to do something worth 
the doing. It is not a weapon to bo kept burnished and sheathed, but 
one to be put into action. Of all men, Congregatibnalists should be the 
last to appbar before others as Christians failing to do right from the 
fear of doing wrong; or as men losing ^heir hold upon great ends, from 
an extreme scrupulosity about the minutiae of the moans. 

Bear with me, my honoured brethren, in thus speaking. My zeal 
for our commoif reputation, and for the honour of our common Lord, 
must bo ray excuse. There is no device of our spiritual enemy more 
observable than that by which he disposes one party to abuse a prin- 
ciple, and another, for that reason, to abstain from the use of it, so that 
between the two the truth falls to the ground. We, in England, have 
our juxtaposition with a strong Episcopalian ism ; you have your juxta- 
position with a strong Presbyterianism; and our ever-besetting danger 
is, lest in protesting against other men’s errors, as we deem them, we 
should protest away a largo portion of our own truth, depriving our 
Independency of its full liberty and power, from fear of assimilating 
it to the systems to which it happens to be opposedX The man has made 
some progress in sagacity and firm-heartedness wm) has come to the 
resolve never to bo cheated out of the use of a thing by the abuse of it. 
This is one of the subtleties by ^hich Satan makes fools of us all. 

Of the only manner, as I conceive, by which our ministry may be 
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raised to the higher standard now demanded, I have spoken freely when 
at Edinburgh. Our churches, for the most part, must learn to estimate 
the services of their ministers more highty, and to remunerate them 
more adequately. All remedies which do not go thus deep will fail of 
going to the root. Small churches must be taught to demand less and 
to do more, and large churches must become much more truly as sister 
churches to the small. To strengthen our ministry is. under God, to 
strengthen every thing. • 

Finally, brethren, let us resolve, with a Christian humbleness of mind, 
that whatever others may do, we will endeavour to exemplify and 
inculcate the spirituality of a scriptural religion ; and in all our deno> 
minational and personal trials, let it bo our study in patience to possess 
our souls ; and our fixed purpose, if such should be our great Master s 
will, rather to fall by liberal things, than to stand by their opposites 
Believe me, my dear Brethren, yours in the bonds of the gospel, 

Robert Vaughan. 

Lancashire Independent (yOLLEGij, 

Manchester, Mag 6, 1840. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE MR. GEORGE 

REID,’ 

Pastor of the Congregational Churchy Lerwick; who died 11<A 
November y 1845, aged 73 years. 

To attempt to raise a monument to perpetuate the remembrance of 
departed worth, accords with tho best feelings of the Christian s mind, 
while it fulfils the design of him who has said, the righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance,” “ the memory of tho just is blessed.” 

Most happy would the writer of the following article have been, had 
the duty in which He now engages been committed to an abler hand, 
Who could have done more justice to the memory of the revered 
individual whose history he now attempts to sketch. He feels, however, 
satisfied, that no one lies under deeper obligations to perform the duty, or 
has a higher estimate of the qualities which adorned the protracted and 
useful life of the deceased. To his early labours in Shibtland the writer 
has to ascribe, under God, his own saving acquaintance with divine truth ; 
and more than this, to him as the instrument in the hand of the Lord, 
the individual owes her salvation who, to the writer, has been the 
greatest blessing his life — a true help>meet for upwards of thirty-two 
years — his counsellor in difficulties — a esharer of his joys and sorrows, 
and whose eminent piety and fervent zeal he has often found to be the 
means oi stirring him up to his duty as a watchman on the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. Reid was bom in Fortrose, in the north of Scotland, in the year 
1772. When youn^, he went to reside with a near relation in the town 
of Elgin. His ea^ years were spent without any real concern about 
bis soul, while, at the same time, he was moral in his conduct, his 
manner grave and sedate, and his (jisposition remarkably mild and 
amiable. 
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When Mr, Boid was about twenty-seveu years of age, the work of 
God, which for many many years had been in an awfully torpid state 
all over Scotland, began to^be graciously and powerfully revived, by the 
blessing of God attending the itinerating labours of Messrs. Haldane, 
Junes, Aikman, and others, whose spirits God had stirred up to go oyer 
the length and breadth of Caledonia, from its southernmost shire to the 
farthest north parish of the Shetland Isles. When Messrs. Haldane and 
Aikman visited Elgin, the subject of this sketch, from mere curiosity, 
went with others to hear what these field preachers, or missionaries as 
they were then called, had to say. Mr. Aikman gave a lecture on part 
of the 8th chapter of Acts. The Spirit of the Lord opened the heart of 
this careless young man to attend to the things which were spoken. 
The word came with much power to his soul. The pungency of hie 
convictions was such as to agitate his physical frame in the most 
extraordinary degree. After a season of deep conflict of soul, his mind 
found peace in believing the testimony of God concerning the finished 
and accepted atonement made by his beloved Son for the sins of all who 
came to God through him. He now felt a desire 

“ To tell to sinners all around 
What a Saviour he had found. 

And point td his redeeming blood, 

And cry, Behold tjio way to God.” 

And, accordingly, after he had given full proof of the reality of his 
conversion to God, his zeal for the salvation of souls, and of his aptness 
to teach, he was admitted into a class of pious young men, whose pre- 
paration for tho work of the Christian ministry had been committed to 
Mr. William Ballantyne, minister of the gospel, by Robert Haldane, 
Esq. After pursuing his studies for about a year in Elgin, he was 
removed to Edinburgh to complete the allotted course of training under 
Mr, George Cowie, and other tutors, who superintended the studies of a 
number of pious men at the sole expense of the munificent gentleman 
above mentioned, whose memory will long be embalmed in the heart of 
many a Scotchman as a true nursing father to the church of Christ. 

Soon after Mr. Reid had thus complected his preparatory studies, he 
was sent to Shetland by ** the Society for Propagating the Gospel cut 
Home*' to preach to its poor inhabitants the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Ho landed at Lerwick in July, 1806, accompanied by anothq^ 
preacher, Mr. Isaac Nicol, sent bjr the same Society. There they found 
a few disciples who had separated themselves from the Established 
Church because of the neglect of Christian discipline in her communion, 
and the partiality shown to the rich in cases when any thipg like discip- 
line was attempted. These weVe meeting together in a room by them- 
selves for prayer, reading the word of God, and exhorting one* another. 
Tho visit of Messrs. J. A. Haldane and Williftm Innes to the country a 
few years before, had broken in upon the formality and dangerous repose of 
many, taught some to read their Bibles with attention and new interest, 
and gave others a taste for the simplicity and purit;^! the gospel, and 
induced them to study the leading principles of the kingdom of C^st. It 
awakened a spirit of religious inquiry among the {people unknown before. 
Hite first dissenters in Shetland \fere three of the elders of the church of 
Lerwick, James Peterson, Peter Sievwright, and James Sinclair. Other 
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three individuals equally eminent for their simplicity aad godly sincerity, 
riz., Alexander Nicol, Lawrence Henry, and Archibald Henry, soon 
followed the example of^ the first three. These continued in prayer 
and supplication,’* and longed to be taught the way of the Lord more 
perfectly.” 

It is almost needless to say, that the arrival of Messrs. Reid and Nicol 
to their shores led them to thank God and take courage.” Mr. Siev- 
wright, with his characteristic warmth of affection, was the first to give 
them the hand on landing from the vessel, took them to his hospitable 
abode, which proved a comfortable home to Mr. Reid for many years 
afterwards. They commenced their mission in Lerwick, b^ preaching 
alternately in the streets and lanes of the town to large audiences, some 
mocking and others weeping. 

After some time thus spent in Lerwick, they began f o visit the country, 
travelling sometimes together, and at other times each took a difierent 
route. Mr. Nicol, after going over the greater pait of the mainland and 
some of the inhabited isles, was called back to the south again to occupy 
some other field of labour; and many year<^ after, when on another 
preaching tour in Shetland, he was drowned, with all on board, when 
making his passage from Lerwick to Leith, in the ill -fated Coldstream 
Smack.” He who had many souls in this j^lace to be saved by means 
of Mr. Reids labours, and who has the> hearts of all men in his hands, 
was pleased to incline his heart to remain in Shetland, which at that 
time was in a state of great moral darkness. 

It admits not of a doubt, that love to perishing souls impelled him to 
make choice of a field of labour, so forbidding in almost every point of 
view. Had he “ conferred with flesh and blood,” he would, without 
hesitation, have accepted an invitation to take the pastoral charge of 
the Congregational Church, in what ho regarded as his native Elgin. 
Instead of this, however, he recommended to their choice the worthy 
individual, who, for •a period of nearly forty years, has ministered to 
that church in holy things, while he himself, with a disinteiestedne&s which 
has but few imitators, remained among the poor Shetlanders, abounding 
in labours in the town, over the mainland, and in many of the isles, 
amidst privations of many kinds, to even a greater extent than any now 
to be encountered. But God, whom he served with spirit in tho 
gospel of his Son, was with him, and caused him to triumph in Christ, 
making manifest the savour of his knowledge by him in every place.” 
That day two years 9 .fter his arrival in Shetland, namely, in July, 1808, 
a Christian church was formed by him in Lerwick, on Congregational 
principles, consisting of sixteen members, eleven men and five women. 
Their place of meeting then, and for several years after, was a flat in a 
private •dwelling-house. About twelve years after this, their number, 
by the blessing of God oh the labours of bis servant, had increased to 
one hundred and forjy, who, with a respectable congregation, worshipped 
in a neat new cha|(dl, at that time the most comfortable place in the 
country. f 

Next to Lerwick, Walls enjoyed more of Mr. Reid's early labours 
and reaped more real advantage from them than any other parish in 
Shetland. The writer well remembei^ his first visit to Walls, and Ips 
impressions produced on his youthful mind on that occasion. It was 
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early in the autumn of 1806, tbe day was fine, and as the minister of 
the parish was in another part of his charge that Sabbath day, tlie 
people assembled in the churchyard in grej.t numbers, to hear the 
field minuter. The kirk-officer had been warned, in accordance with an 
Act of the General Assembly, and the famous pastoral admonUim*^ 
which followed, not to open the church door to this “ ragraid 
on pain of forfeiting his situation. Forms, therefore, from inside the 
church, were brought out to seat the more respectable part of the audience, 
while the mass of the people sat down on the graves of their departed 
relatives. A chair was brought for tbe minister, which he mounted, and 
after singing a psalm, he engaged in prayer in a most solemn and 
impressive manner. The eyes of all were fixed on the stranger, who 
was suspected by many to be one of the false teachers who should arise 
in the latter days, and deceive many. He gave out for bis text, lleb. 
ii. 3, “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation.” Ho spoke 
with great earnestness and deep feeling, and every sentence seemed 
designed to reach the conscienccf. At the end of the service he intimated 
his intention to preach again after a short interval. Scarcely an indi- 
vidual loft the place, but the people began to talk together in groups, 
when very difierent opinions were expressed regarding the stranger and 
his sermon. A convictioA was produced on the mind of tbe writer, then 
sixteen years old, that ho was* a servant of the Most High God, and 
spoke the truth in love. So strong was this impression, that I even 
ventured to reply to a young man, who found fault with his sermon because 
there was too much terror in it, that it was bettor to be alarmed now 
than when too late. The next discourse was founded on 1 Thess. i. 10, 
‘‘ And to wait for his Sou from heaven,” <kc., which led the preacher to 
say many striking things about the second coming of Christ, and the 
judgment of the great day, which no doubt made a salutary and lasting 
impression on the minds of some who were present. 

From that period a few jjersons in Walls began* to be in earnest about 
the salvation of their souls, and amidst groat reproach and opposition 
separated themselves fromiho people, and met together by themselves, 
in a dark damp room, for nie purpose 6f prayer and reading the Word 
of God, and found God to be with them of a truth. When the church 
in Bixtor was Jprmed in 1808, a considerable proportion of the materials 
wore from Walls, the fruits of Mr. Reid’s labours there, and, before 
admission, were examined by*him in connexion with our surviving 
brother Mr. Tulloch. For about four years after this period the mem- 
bers from Walls used, when the weather was moderate, to travel to 
Bixter on the Sabbath morning, although a distance .of six or eight 
miles, wading through moss* and water. In 1812 Mr. Reid spent 
several weelcs in Walls, and formed the members there into a church by 
themselves, with the understanding that be i^ould visit them as often as 
possible, which he continued to do for several years. On such occasions 
his absence, from Lerwick was well suppli^ 1^ James Peterson, a 
blacksmith, whose biblical and experimental knoi|)^ge and powers of 
communication rendered him a workman that needed not to be ashamed, 
and whose labours, both in town and country, were highly appreciated 
much blessed. The churclf in Walls at its formation consisted only 
m about 20 members, which, by the blessing of God on Mr. Reid’s sub- 
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ieqtieiit labours, and on those of bis strooe^sM's in the satne field, hare 
now increased to about 170, and worship in a comfortable and commodious 
place, well filled with an attentive audience every Lotd's day, and tvhere 
aii interesting Bible class and Sabbath school receive weekly instruction. 

The church now assembling at Sandwich was formed by him in 1812, 
and, as well as Walb, continued for several years afterwards to receive 
regular visits from him. The increasing demands, however, of the 
church of Lerwick on his labours, and the delicate state of his health, 
brought on no doubt by his early exertions, began to lessen greatly his 
country preaching, so that for some years previous to the late Mr. 
Kerr’s settling in the country in 1823, the country churches had been, 
in a great measure, as sheep without a shepherd. But he always 
evinced a deep interest in the country churches, and his placid connte- 
nanoe ever beamed with satisfaction when he heard of the -children of 
his early Christian friends professing faith in the God of their fathers, 
and choosing their father’s people for their people. 

His disposition was mild and amiable^, and he sought after the things 
which made for peace, and things whereby he might edify others. His 
public discourses, if not remarkable for originality or close thinking, 
were always characterised by solidity, simplicity, and godly sincerity. 
Christ crucified was the grand theme of his pulpit ministrations. Man's 
ruin and entire depravity as the result Of Adam’s fall, the necessity of 
special divine influence in conversion and sanctification, the sufficiency 
cf the atonement of Christ as a ground of hope for every sinner, the 
necessity of holiness of heart and life, and of perseverance therein to the 
end, we>e the topics on which he chiefly dwelt. The writer feels grati- 
fied in having it in his power to introduce the testimony of an excellent 
Christian minister * who knew well his doctrine and manner of life, in his 
own pithy and energetic language, contained in a letter to a friend in 
Lerwick. “ Lerwick in particular, and Shetland in general, have lost 
one of their best religious friends, and our churches one of their most 
valuable and useful pastors. He was a Christian brother whom I knew 
well and valued much. His excellencies were of the solid — not of the 
flishy, fluctuating kind. For genuine' piety and Christian prudence he 
had few equals; and although for many years in the latter portion of his 
life he was physically incapacitated for active, public, and effective use- 
fulness, yet be was a man whbm God l^onoured in the earlier and more 
active part of his career to be extensively useful in the kingdom and 
portion of our common Lord. Mr. Reid was a modest, prndont, patient, 
persevering man. Few preachers of any denomination lived and laboured 
so patiently, and persevered so unceasingly in breaking up the fallow 
ground, under many nameless privations, as did my worthy departed 
friend, Gdorge Reid. While able to labour he was the apostle of the 
Shetland Isles. He oarrie*d the gospel to many of its dark and dreaiy 
parishes, where few mpn of other denominations cared mnch about their 
souisL He has aervm his generation, like David, by the will of God, 
and has &lleu asleep in Christ. Not a few have gone before him as his 
crown; Md not a few will follow him. As I expected, the latter end 
of s&dh^a man has been peace. Twenty years ago, he had grown gr^ 

♦ Mr.M^NielofElgm. ^ 
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in his Master’s service, and now he has peacefully entered the joy of his 
Ijord. 1 * 

When I travelled in the summer of 1821, ^ mainland, from the Scaw 
to Sunburgh head, and from Foula to Noss head, and vteited most of the 
Isles, a total stranger to the population, and had not so much as a Single 
note of introduction, the simple statement that Mr. B^id was my £nend and 
fellow-labourer in the gospel, was an ample passport into the confidence, 
Christian affection, and hospitality of all classes of the proprietors and 
peasantry. In the islands. I found he was universally known, respected, 
and loved. Such a man is an honour and credit to any denomination. 
‘ The memory of the just is blessed.* The Lord, I trust, will cany 
forward the work which ho honoured him to begin.” 

It has been already mentioned, that many years ago Mr. Reid's 
delicate state of health deprived the country parts of Shetland of almost 
any share of his labours, but he was unceasing in his pulpit exertions in 
Lerwick, and up to the time of his resigning, about four years ago, the 
pastoral charge of the church,* preached three times every Lord's day, 
unless when laid aside by affliction, which was not unfrequently the 
case. For two years, however, previous to his death, ho had not been 
able to preach, and his last public effort of any kind, was on occasion of 
the Anniversary Meeting of the Lerwick Auxiliary Missionary Society, 
in January, 1845, where he occupied the chair, but then was so feeble, 
that be required the assistance of others in going to and from his chapel. 
When Dr. Candlish was in Shetland in the end of August last, our 
departed friend made an effort to hear him preach in the same chapel, 
but it was with great difficulty that he accomplished his wish, and never 
left his own bouse again till his breathless clay was carried to the house 
appointed for all living. 

Towards the latter end of September, he became seriously unwell. 
For a time he was still able to spend most part of the day out of bed, 
but even this soon became too much for his feeble frame, and so rapidly 
did his weakness advance, that he soon became unable to lift his head 
from the pillow, while a violent pain in the chest deprived him, in a 
great measure, of the power of speech' yet no murmuring word escaped 
his lips. He never betrayed a look of impatience. The prevailing 
feeling of his tfoiil seemed to be, “ not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
When a hope was expressed that he might get better, he replied, “ I 
will not be better till I am in heaven.” One day previous to his last 
illness, his devoted and affectionate partner said to him, “ 1 fear you are 
going to leave me.” He looked at her with a smile, and said, “ Well, 
and if 1 should, the Great Rock liveth. We have the unspeakable 
happiness of looking forward* to the time when we shall meet again to 
spend a happy eternity together. Is that not fat better ? *' • 

The Thursday evening previous to his death, he called to his bedside 
a young man who had been brought up with him Jrom his earliest days, 
and entreated him to seek God for his porticn; rminding him that this 
woiid is only vanity at the best; that all the wealti^and pleasure of this 
life cannot yield one drop of comfort \p a dying hour, but that if he 
^ught the favour of God, he would enjoy present happiness, and have 
Bernal felicity in the world of spirits. He then called to him a young 
lady, who had also been with him from a child, and gave her his parting 
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blMSttg, Qiiid added, Olcaye to the Lord through good and bad report. 
Place conf dence in him, and trust the more though earthly comforts 
diould fail. Lean on his arm when troubles assail. If you seek him 
with all your heart, he will be your suceour and help in every time of 
need. In the world you shall have tribulation, but in Jesus you shall 
have peace. I am going to leave you — may God be with you.” Two 
of the deacons of the church coming to his bedside, ho laid hold on the 
hand of one of them very firmly, and said, ** 1 am going to leave you 
now. Many, many thanks for all your kindness to me. May the 
blessing of the Lord rest upon you and yours.” He then asked Mrs. 
Reid if she was willing to resign him to the Saviour. On her replying 
that her loss was his unspeakable gain, but that it was hard to part ; ho 
quoted those beautiful promises, <‘Fear not, for 1 am with thee; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God.” “ I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.*' 

After this he spoke but little, but gave evidence that his faculties of 
mind retained their vigour to the last. Ho was often hoard whispering 
such expressions as, “ Precious Jesus," “ The Lord my righteousness,” 
“ My hope is in thee.” 

Thus died this servant of the Lord as he had lived, full of faith and 
hope, leaving behind him a blessed testimony *i;o the value of the gospel 
of the grace of God. May it be the happiness of the writer, and of 
every reader of this imperfect sketch, thus to die the death of the 
righteous, and to have their latter end like his. p p 

Walls. ’ 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
CAMPBELL, OF KINGSLAND. 

No. V. — Sane and Insane. 

t “London, 2d. 1836 

“ My Dear Sir, — They say the difference between a sane and an 
insane man consists in this, that the sane man prudentjally only tells 
part of his thoughts, and retains others; but the madman puts reins 
upon none, he tells all out, he may be said to think aloud. Were 
thoughts visible, and all had a pane of glass forming part of their skulls, 
through which our neighbours could see our thoughts exactly as they 
arose inside the head; I confess I should not like the best and most 
charitable friend to peep through, either long or often. I think it very 
probable J should paint the glass black. 1 sometimes act very like the 
madman, especially when writing letters without having any particular 
business; then 1 throw away the reins, and let ideas jump from the 
mind to the paper, in the order they choose — ^not marshalling them 
like soldiers come ojfi of their barracks. Perhaps you say, 1 wish both 
of us had had that madness thirty years ago. A minister who read his 
sermons^ at length grew old, aid his sight so failed him that he was 
obliged to preach without paper; coming down from the pulpit one 
ho i^uesm an old lady not to expect such accurate sermons from him 
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as slio was accustomed to hear, for bis sight had failed him. > Oh, Sir,* 
said she, ‘ I wish you had been blind twenty years ago, for you preach 
better now than ever you did.’ Perhaps you have heard of two country- 
men of ours, who were walking along Ludgate Hill, which is one of the 
most crowded streets in London, to whom a gentleman stepped up, 
dressed in a blue frock, with a red collar, tapped on one of their shoulders, 
and said, * Fray Sir, did you ever thank God for the use of your reason?’ 
He said, * 1 hope I am thankful for the use of my reason, but 1 do not 
recollect of thanking God particularly for it.’ The stranger replied, * Do 
it now Sir, 1 have lost mine on saying so, he immediately walked off. 
From the singularity of the circumstances connected with the insane 
man s exhortation, I have never forgotten it, it has occurred frequently 
and impressively to my recollection. 

** Circumstances attending tlie announcing of some troths in scripturo 
have, in a similar way, rendered them memorable fixtures in my mind; 
such, for example, as Rev. xviii. ^ And a mighty angel took up a 
8U)ne like a great millstone^ aiftl cast it into the sea^ saying, Thus with 
violence shall that great city Babylon be thrown down, and shall be 
found no more at all.’ The mind cannot read the verse, without the 
figure and action of the mighty angel presenting themselves before the 
mind s eye as in a picture. The last limb of the verse reminds mo of a 
banker’s son in Edinburgh, who I remember was a tall handsome young 
man, but ho had the reverse of bright intellect; to brush him up, or 
improve him,. his parents sent him on a voyage to London, which was 
not a trifling matter in thoso days of auld-lang syne. His mother pre- 
sented him with a handsome gold watch and chain. On his return, he 
happened to be seated at the side of the vessel, admiring his watch and 
chain, the vessel giving a jerk, owing to a wave dashing against the bow, 
overboard went the watch into the sea, on which the young man called 
to the captain to stop the ship, in order to get up his watch. The 
captain, smiling at his request, asked him if ever he had heard of any 
thing being recovered from the bottom of the ocean? No, it is impos- 
sible. To show the completeness of divine forgiveness, God is said to 
cast all his people’s sins into the depths of the sea. Micah vii. 19. 

“ Speaking of insanity reminds me of a remarkable occurrence which 
happened abgut forty years ago. Mr. Newton’s niece (Miss C.) was 
atflicted for a time with that disease. He took a room for her in Beth- 
lehem (Bedlam) hospital. Shb invited other females into her room, to 
hear her read and explain the scriptures. She soon mustered a consider- 
able insane congregation. When any of them appeared to her to be 
converted, she appointed them to sit near her, and chalked a lino across 
the room, outside of the converts, which none of the others were permitted 
to cross till they were declared to be converted. She and •one of her 
converts recovered, and left the hospital *about the same time. Mr. 
Newton invited the young convert to live -with 'him, to be a companion 
to bis niece. He found her a sincere Christia^from the effects pro- 
duced on her mind and heart while she was insane. Mr. Newton said 
to me that it was a new case in his es^rience, though he was (what he 
called himself) an old seventy-four. This lady lived with Mr. Newton 
#till bis death ; and with his nied^ till the husband whom she married died ; 
and also to the death of the widow, who was very imbeqile in mind for 
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«nd^i!)Oill8 not have managed a lieiiBe without the convert, who 
hms ainee been married to an old acquaintance of mine, about six months 
ago^ (Do not let this letter ^be stolen as yon did one before, for 1 should 
net like this account of this lady to find itd war to a magazine. Itemem- 
ber editors are very hungry for such facts.) Cowper the poet considered 
himself as having beeiLC^verted while confined in a maahonse. 

Since 1 Wrote the last word I took up a magazine, and what think 
you mot my eye? A paper on sucoessfnl preaching to the inmates of 
the Lunatic A^lnm of Edinburgh. This is a singular age for novel 
inventions. What will come next? 1 think 1 hear you say, that your 
manafactnrers are expecting to succeed in devising a method for sending 
up Glasgow muslins to the merchants in the moon, and that an ingenious 
artist in Anderston has so improved the telescope, that he thinks he sees 
mail coaches going full gallop in that luminary ; and that while he was 
garing, he saw an old woman, with a child in her arms rode over, which 
soon collected a mob around her; and that a scientific gentleman told 
you the last night, that they were inveitting a speaking trumpet, by 
means of which they expected to be able to hold conversation with the 
emperor of the moon, if they could only devise a plan for getting a 
tmmpet sent thither. When the matter is settled, tell the geutletnan to 
engage Mr. Ewing to be the first spokesman, fo^ perhaps they can speak 
nothing but Hebrew. 1 know an old gentleman in Edinburgh, who 
would have asserted that if they spoke at all, they would be sure to 
speak Hebrew. Think what questions you would wish Mr. Ewing first 
to ask. Have a paper with the questions ready, with room for inserting 
the answers, and send the first lot to me by post. 

My memory is not very retentive of late thinas. Having some idea 
floating in my head that you expected a further dividend on the thirty 
years’ concern, 1 have tried to produce this bill ; if it is not accepted, 
you can protest and return it ; if you do not, 1 shall conclude that all is 
correct. Love to Miss «M‘Pherson’s scholar, George-Street, Edinburgh. 
If you know who 1 mean, you will have a proof that old things are 
remembewd by, yours truly, „ Campbell.” 


No. VI. — All the World must be Taxed. 

** Shacklbwell, London, 2 Sth July , 1836 
My Dear Sir, — T o relieve the mind a little, I sometimes take np 
a sheet of paper, to put down a few random thoughts to a friend 
who I may think will not be much offended, though he may find in some 
part of it that an adjective does not strictly agree with a substantive ; 
but should he meet with such a case, wduld say, with a smile, never 
miud^ for the best friends will differ sometimes. When I was a boy, 
these two parts of speech were said to agree most harmoniously ; no 
wonder then, now that they are old, if they snarl at each other, for some 
oMipeople are twice oUdren, and old childhood is the worst of 4he two. 

1 mai vemiiided by tbijitreinark, of the present state of the oldest intimate 
friend 1 have in London, a man that I always found ready for every 
good w*erk^ whether it had respect to the souls or bodies of men, or, in . 
other wozds^ to the spiritual or tempOTat interests of mankind — only « 
mention the matter to him, and he seemed as if he had always a horse 
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st^di^g iiQady, with Mdlea*nd bridle qn^ which he snounlei immediately 
and set off full gallop to effect the proposed object. His memoiy began 
to fail a few years ago^ which became increasingly feeble as time rolled 
on, till he could not recollect the name of th*e street where he li^ed, nor 
ray name, nor his own. By a letter 1 had lately from his eldest ifarnghter, 
1 find he has sunk down to complete infancy,* and has to be done to 
the same as a babe — so that he is not now a responsible creature. 
He wrought well while it was day with him, but the night has come 
upon him when he cannot work. Yet I dare not think of him as a use* 
less man even now, his ca&e ought to operate as a spur to urge us to 
greater diligence and activity, while there is not an embargo laid upon 
UQ, and not obliged to ride quarantine. With my mind's eye I see a 
committee hesitating to adopt an excellent measure, because of the extent 
of the sura needed, and the emptiness of the treasury; a tall gentleman 
rises rapidly, turns his face towards the ceiling, with eyes sparkling with 
the fire of zeal, and a countenance beaming with benevolence — ^he strikes 
his hand upon the table while saying. Brethren, never stand still — go 
forward — vote the measure — I, as treasurer, shall be forthcoming. This 
is the very man whose judgment and memory are now fast asleep, and 
cannot tell his own name, yet can walk perfectly upright though cany-* 
ing eighty years. He has been one of our deacons ever since I came to 
Kingsland. On entering heayon, it will be awaking from a dream, or 
truly passing from death to life. 

“ There happens to be lying open at my left hand a targe priniod New 
Testament, the same as presented to the slaves on the day of their eman- 
cipation — a memorable day to transported Africa. The first verse that 
caught my eye was Luke ii. 1. * And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from Cmsar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed.’ On the issuing of which decree, at that time, 
depended the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, regarding the spot whore 
the Son of God should make his first appearance in our world. I tried, 
merely in fancy, to trace this decree to its origin. I supposed some 
Homan general had drawn on Rome to a large amount, which a clerk 
in the treasury happening to see, was led to examine into the state of 
the imperial funds, which he found to be more exhausted than he 
imagined they were. This he stated to the head of his oflice, who 
repeated it to the first lord of the treasury, who held up his hands at 
the unexpected information, saying, ^ the emperor must know it imme- 
diately.’ He hastens to the palace, enters the presence chamber with 
timidity, states the fact, that the imperial treasury was more empty 
than he had any suspicion of. Caesar smiles, saying, You knoV the way 
to fill it, and if you do not, I'llHell you. Go wnte a decree from me, that 
all the world shall be taxed; bring it to me in the morning, when 1 shall 
sign it, and let carriers be ready to carry it te all countries under heaven. 
All these, and perhaps more links were connected in this part of the 
chain of providence, all necessary for bringing about the most wonderful 
event that bad occurred from the commencement time. Yet none of 
the links had the smallest idea of the mighty matter they were aiding 
to accomplish, any more than the iron links of a chain-^cable know that 
they are connecting the ship with its anchor, and thereby contributing 
to its safety. 
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^ I wm macb obliged by your sending me the papers containing the 
dbeussimta on Amenoan skvery. They appear to have been ably con- 
dacted. The disputants apMar to be clever lads. When what yon maj 
call Tabernacle Independency began in Edinburgh, it excited a ve^ 
considerable stir thronghout the country, and great alarm ; yes* even in 
Glasgow, as if your catliedral and principal bridge had vanished in a night 
At that time, a certain lawyer in Edinburgh, who had imbibed Inde- 
pendent views of a Christian church, went to visit his old father about 
Lanark, who was a staunch Presbyterian. The old man expressed 
sorrow to hear of his son having changed his i^eligious views. They sat 
down to discuss the subject. The father finding he could not answer 
some of his son’s arguments, gave up the discussion, not for a moment 
supposing that his side of the question was the weakest, for his conclud- 
ing remark was — ‘ It is wonderful what you Edinburgh people get to 
say.’ When I had finished reading the speeches of Messrs. Th. and Br., 

I said, It is wonderful what you slavery discussers get to say. When I 
read Mr. Br. s extract from a speech by Mk Th., in the Ilopetown Booms, 
Edinburgh, concerning the condition of Britain as a nation ; as a witness 
about the state of things in America, he fell forty per cent, in my estima- 
tion — for what he says of the morals of Britain is a palpable caricatuio, 
not of things he knew, but supposed, or possibly might have dreamed. 
What could he know of the intemperance of the richest of statesmen, 
&c., but by very vague report i As to the poorest, I do not think I ever 
see above forty per ann. drunk, though I now only believe the 
accuracy of about a third of his representations ; I think the enemies 
of slavery are greatly obliged to him, ho certainly, with his coadjutors 
in America, hath brought the subject under pretty general consideration, 
which, even in America, was asleep. I hope that agitators will be suf- 
ficiently numerous and persevering, as to prevent its going to sleep 
again, for a second sleep is generally sounder than a first. The burning 
of the slave is an appalling fact, and the doing it without judge or jury 
made it still more horrible. At Jedburgh they hanged a man without 
trial, during the border squabbles, but tliey afterwards dug up his body, 
brought it into court, tried the Northumbrian, and brought him in guilty. 
What would they have done had they brought him in innocent? Would 
they have hanged the provost or the jury? But in America, the poor 
slave had not even Jedburgh justice. The last time I preached at Jed- 
burgh I inquired of some friends if the story was a fact. They said there 
was a record of it in the council books remaining to this day. What a 
change has taken place on the public mind since those dark days. Were 
such a ca^e to be repeated in Jedburgh now, think how Scotland would 
be affected, how it would be reprobated from Land’s-End to John o’ Groat ’s- 
House. iCnowledge and the standard of morality have increased, and 
will increase in proportion -as divine truth is circulated. 1 have room 
to say no more, except that 1 remain yours truly, 

/ ‘‘John Campbell.” 

No: VII. — Philemon and Ondsimus. 

Shacklewell, London, 1836. 

Mv Dear Sir^ — I think in tho lasf^ letter I sent you, 1 endeavoured 
totoice up to some supposed small circumstance, what aided in the ful- 
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filment of an anoient and important prophecy^ no lasa a one than the 
place where the Prince of Peace abonld be bom. I bare ednoq been led 
to think on what led to Paul writing one of the most beanitifal pieces of 
composition that hath been handed to us fronS the ages of antiqttity — I 
mean the epistle to Philemon. I have read some of the opmtleB dl 
Cicero and others, eloquent ancient writers, but 1 have seen none to 
match that to Philemon — 1 mean merely as a piece of composition. 
The Christian, the orator, and the polite gentleman shine brilliantly in 
every line of it. The reasons gradually introduced for his giving a 
cordial reception to his returning run -away are irresistible, so that be 
might actually feel disposed to say to Onesimus, what I heard an African 
chief say to a missionary who had done him a favour, < 1 could lick you 
all over,* in allusion to a cow licking her calf, or a cat her kitten, which 
looks so remarkably affectionate. 

I do not know what led Onesimus to leave tho service of so good a 
master as Philemon must have been, seeing, at the risk of reputation, 
property, yea, oven of life itself, he accommodated a Christian church 
under his roof at all tlioir stated meetings, which must have rendered 
him a marked man among the surrounding heathen gentry. I think 1 see 
a neighbouring gentleman who filled a high office under Ctesar, call upon 
him early on a fine summer morning, and what do you think be said? 
He said, — ‘ Philemon, I always^ considered you to be a man of sense, till 
lately I heard that your house had become the constant haunt of those 
miscreants of Ghilileans, a sect every where spoken against, as despisers 
of our gods, which have been respected and honoured from time imme- 
morial — men who are ffiotting to turn the world upside down. I 
saw your party leaving your house the other day when walking past 
with Artomas; on seeing the rabble, I held up my hands and said to 
Artemas, that if such a ragamuffin set were to come into my house, 1 
should order my servants to sweep them out with brooms, and cleanse 
the house after it; and let me tell you Philemon, as a real friend, if you 
continue these practices you are a ruined man.’ Philemon listened to 
all this with perfect calmness, and then said, — ‘ Sir, you despise my 
fiiends, but notice what I say, they are*men and women of whom the 
world is not worthy; you do not know them, Sir, they are in disguise at 
present ; it doth not appear what those shall bo — they are kings and 
priests unto the God that made you, and they shall reign with Jehovah’s 
Son for ever and over.’ This of eourse led to a long conversation on the 
claims of Christ. 

“ With respect to Onesimus, perhaps he merely wanted to see a little 
of the world. No doubt he had often heard of the splendour of Rome, 
its immense extent and population, and the magnificence of its public 
shows, which determined him to run off, with a companion like-minded 
with himself. They would find great difficulty in reaching Rome with- 
out detection. When they came in sight of a village or town, they 
would 'strike off to tho right or left of the road, in\order to go round 
them unnoticed. 1 think I see the surprise of On^simu^ on mooting 
Paul in one of the streets, wearing a chain and guarded by a soldier. 

1 think Paul had observed him, beckoned to him to come near, gave 
him the address of his hired house, invited him to call, which no doubt 
he did. Paul’s conversations we know were blessed to him, for lio 
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kmoitim Bn intemting loonyuite >*lo Pinl^iB Ua boaiifl, mi no 
4oiibt made himself useM to him, by mnying bis wmmgm making 
{nuehases;, Ac. 

' Oc^ 3d, 1836 . 

Thb above was written, I forget bow long ago, intended for you, but 
not having time to finish it l laid it aside, and having got out of aigbt, 
it went out of mind till brought to my recollection this evening by 
receiving yours of last month. ^ 

I see by yours, that my conjecture above of the subject of my last to 
you, about the supposed chain of Providence that probably led to the 
birth of Christ at Bethlehem is correct. Providence is a wonderful sub- 
ject, especially when we see on what little pegs hang great events. I 
was thinking this morning on the truly interesting story of Joseph. 
Suppose a camel had broke its leg thei morning Joseph was in the pit, 
or the tying of a sack of corn hajl got loose, and consequently the corn 
was scattered upon the ground, and must be gathered up again, being 
too precious to be lost on such a journey. Either of these little events 
might have made thorn too late of reaching the pit, to have Joseph 
oifibrod unto them for sale, consequently, ^hundreds of thousands of Egyp- 
tian men, women, and children must have perished during the seven 
yearn’ faimne. Likewise, suppose that Mrs. Potiphar, instead of being 
a strumpet, had been a chaste woman, bqw would Joseph have been 
raised almost to the Egyptian throne? Ani^ how could the ancient 
chnrdb have been nursed in Africa? And should we not have been with- 
out that marvellous and instructive journey in the wilderness, of forty 
yearn' continuance ? Without this, travellers would have passed Shmi 
without ever inquiring after its name, and no Popish convent would ever 
have been built ther^. 

Bonaparte, when in Paris, had always a young lad outside the room 
door where he was writing, often till two or three in the morning, that 
be might be ready to bring hinkany thing the instant he rang *his bell. 

night the lad was writing to his mother, who was sick and poor, 
and fell fast asleep beside his letter. The emperor rang his bell two or 
three times, but no boy — he opened the door — found 1/im asleep— read 
part of the letter — was pleased with the interest the boy took in the 
welfare of his mother — awoke the boy, and supplied him with money to 
relieve her wants. Had the boy not wrote his letter that night — bad 
be put it in his pocket instead of leaving it open — bad he not fallen 
asleepT— ox had it been a dog's sleep, who then hear as well as when 
had Bonaparte, from anger; not had the curiosity to examine 
^ftet was written, the poor mother would have remained unrelieved. 

you say, ohl this was a trifling matter. Would the mother have 
so ? The sevens fed Elijah. Bonaparte was as unlikely to be 
of this ^^r unknown woman. The Providence of G;od is 
seen in both. 

n ^ 'Em/ wish me to tell you about Dr. Philip and his Africans. The 
priato ought to save mo that trouble. Yesterday, Mr. BSad, who 
with me the greater part of my first journey in Afiica, Tsatzoe, 
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a OsflSre cfaief, wiioin I kaew both tmm I md Ai^irow 

Stopliela, a HottmM, wko tmrelled with m about 
last time I iras thens, yeststiB^y cmnmmmtied tbe des^^f xmrid wiib 
U8 in Kingsland chapel* * 

You seem not to be satisfied with tbe number of instalmental bavp 
already paid of this thirty years^ debt; when am 1 to receive a discharge 
in*full of all demands^ I fancy we must leave that to be settled after- 
wards, as the writer, like Bonaparte's boy, is ready to fall asleep over 
his letter, and is hardly able to tell you that the name of the writer is, 

• ‘‘JohnCampbbil” 


ON THE SCEIPTURE ARGUMENT FOR CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS*' 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazine, 

Dear Sib, — I have road, with much interest, a paper inserted in the 
Magazine for November last, on the abolition of capital punishments, 
and cheerfully concede to the writer the merit of talent and ingenuity, 
while every one must addiire the spirit of benevolence and hnmanky 
which breathes throughout th& whole. In all that he says on tbe i<n- 
polioy and inexpediency of multiplying capital punishments, I cordially 
concur. As a general maxim in law, the punishment ought certainly to 
bear some proportion to Jhe*magnitude of the offence ; and in all oases 
where guilt is clearly proved, except under certain peculiarly miti^ting 
circumstances, the penalty should be rigidly and impartially inflicted. 
The reformation of the offender, as well as the safety of the community, 
should also be -kept in view, as the governing principle which should 
regulate the administration of justice ; and every feeling akin to personal 
malice or private revenge should be carefully excluded. I am prepared 
to go even further, and to admit that whore the ends of justice can be 
sufficiently attained, by means of secondary punishments, it is inexpedient 
to resort to the highest penalty of the ‘law. But I am not prepared^ to 
adopt the conclusion of your correspondent, that in all ca&es capital 
punishments ar^ unlawful, and ought to be abolished. I must especially 
enter my solemn protest against the way in which the writer attempts 
to establish this portion on scriptural grounds, and to evade the force of 
the arguments usually drawn from this source to justify the practice. 
His ‘‘ chief difficulty’^is contained in Gen. ix. 5, 6, And surely your 
blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand of every beast will I 
require it, and at the hand of ’every man ; at the hand of every man's 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man> blood by 
man shall his hlood be shed ; for in the image of God made he man.'* 
Now any plain person, reading this passage for the first time, would (I 
think) immediately draw the conclusion, that theXwilful and deliberate 
taking of human life was to be punishable with th® death of the perpe- 

♦ Our readers will please to forgive the interval betwixt the BT^anient which 
appeared in onr pages a few months ago in fevonr of the Abolition of Capital 
Punishments, and these able strictures upon it.*’— Ed. 

New Series. — Vol. VI. X 
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MiQr^faud i^ order to utark tlio divioe ditBploasuro «it euick a Clime, 
declares tbat be would oouaider tbe |>eiwii wboee dutj it 
^ to inflict the pimishment, in some degree msitsmy tp tbe deed, 
ebould be allow the convioted murderer to escapOi or, in other wm'ds, 
^ould bold tlie judge responsible lor tbe due infliction of tbe penalty. 
Further, to express His abhorrence of the crime of murder, the Alxnigbty 
requires that even tbe brute beast which bas been the unoonscioius 
instrument of shedding human blood, shall be put to death as a sort of 
deodand. And the reason of inflicting this penalty for this particular 
qffence is assigned, namely, that man was *inade in the image of bis 
Maker ; and though now fallen from his original integrity, still bears 
the vivid traces of his primitive dignity: to shed the blood of man, 
therefore, is to ofier a daring affront to the Creator himself — it is to 
destroy a life which is as much superior to that of tho lower animals, as 
intellectml being is superior to sentient^ and which is capable of inter - 
minable improvement. 

But while such seems the natural mej^ning of the words, what is the 
view taken of this remarkable jms^age by your correspondent ? lie tells 
us that “ it is viewed by not a few biblical critics as predictive of an 
indirect consequence, not injunctive, of a direct retribution, as if it had 
been said, that the bloody man will rouse tbe revengeful passions of 
others against him !" In other words, all that is meant by this solemn 
injunction, according to this theory, is, that the person who is meditating 
the commission of murder had better beware of inflicting the blow, lest 
some angry fellow should knock him on the head ! Thus the vindication 
of the law is to be taken out of tho hands of regularly constituted autho- 
rities, and the murderer is to be left to expiate his crimo at the shrine of 
private revenge. We are further told, that “ the passage does not say 
the murderers blood ought to bo shed,” and that it is to be regarded as 

tho declaration of a general law of Pro\ idcnco — that tho murderer 
shall usually bo murdered, or die a violent death by the hands of men,” 
Bat does not the existence of this general law indicate, in a remarkable 
manner, the mind of the Deity in regard to this very crime ? And may 
He not delegate to a public tribunal tho same power which, on this 
supposition, is transferred. to individual passion or caprice? and in the 
hands of which of these parties is the power of inflicting the penalty 
likely to bo lodged with the greatest safety? The writtfr compares the 
injunction in this passage with the following phrases, as of equivalent 
import : — “ He that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity ; he 
that taketh up the sword shall perish by the sword,” Ac. — expressions 
whidL are obviously indicative of mere sequence, without any thing like 
positive or direct injunction. But this appears to be little better than 
tricing V^ith the sense of scripture. Docs tho writer not know that almost 
alt laws, ancient and moderp, are expressed in the future tense ; and that, 
la such a connexion, it bears tho force of the imperative mood, and is 
equiraloat to a positixo injunction ? Thus, iu our own country, the laws 
of criminal jurisprudence generally run in the following style: — “ The 
person offending sha% for the first offence, pay such a sum of money, or 
sketU sqffer so many weeks imprisonment.” Tho very first penalty 
ip, «pripture is couched, iu similar terms, — “ In day thou 
eat^t thou shdt surely die.’* Does this indicate nothing more than 



intfireet oongreqnefioe^ ** or the oportUicfn of a geaoml law Tii6 very 
8&m form of is hied, whef^b the nitnrdlelttt* 1» ikippobbd to bo 

put upon his tfial beibre a re^lariy constittttibd ludg^ Nutttb. ±xxV. 30 : 
^ Whoso killeth any person, tbo murderer ihall be put to death by the 
mouth of witnesses/’ Is this to be viewed as merely predlotltb dr 
Warning But further, no notice is taken by VoUr Oorrespoudehl of 
the neason assigned for the capital paniehment of the murderer, v!s« that 
tnan was made in the image of Ood, as imparting a peculiar heihousnelsls 
to this crime above every other. He also says that the ma^strate Is 
“ no more bound by the text in Genesis to punish murder with death, 
than he would, by the text in the Revelations, to sell every master of a 
slave -trading vessel to any owner of slaves.’' If by this instance hd 
alludes to the passage formerly quoted from Rev. xiii. 10, we answer, • 
that there does not appear to be any reference in the words to slave- 
trading at all ; the design of the sacred writer is to inculcate the virtues 
of faith and patience on the part of the saints in times of persecution, 
and to dissuade them from resorting tc physical force, or appealing id 
carnal weapons, in defence of their opinions ; — a lesson which was not 
always attended to by our covenanting forefathers, and for the neglccl 
of which they were often punished by being involved in all the horrofs 
of civil war. Besides, tlm connexion in which the passage stands clearly 
proves that it is of a prophetical character, as wellus indicative of a 
general law of Providence. 

I am not aware of any divine (with the exception, it may be, of sofaie 
of the Noological school,) who has ventured to give any other interpre- 
tation to the passage in Genesis than that which the received translation 
naturally suggests. The writer, indeed, seems conscious of the uutenablo- 
ness of this argument, for he immediately adds, ‘‘even admitting that 
the passage in question, as lendered in our version, is a correct transla- 
tion, it does not follow that the law of retaliation, as thus set forth and 
re-enjoined by Moses, is of permanent and universal obligation.” It is 
here admitted that the law of capital punishment, in cases of murder, Is 
no peculiarity of the Jewish code, but formed part of the revelatiOli 
made to Noah, nearly a thousand years before that law was instituted; 
and such being the fact, we conceive it is, consequently, binding, like 
the Sabbatical law, on all his doscondants. As to the case of Cain, which 
was an exception to the general rule, no one denies that the Almighty may, 
if ho sees fit, suspend the execution of his own laws for the general go^ 
of the universe; but the unsophisticated conscience of the first murderer 
told him, notwithstanding, that lie deserved to die by the hands of men : 

“ It shall come to pass that every one that findeth me shall slay toe.'' 
And one reason of the suspension of the punishment might be to prevent 
the depopulation of the earth at that early period, when tlie i^heie 
human race consisted of a single family. With regard to Lamecb, there 
seems strong ground for concluding that his was a case of accidental 
homicide, or as some think of simple manslanghteH^ in self-defOUce; and 
that on this acconnt he considered himself much lesSrcriminal than Cain : 
so the words might be rendered, “I have slain a man for Wonnding me, 
and a young man for hurting me." But even under the Mosam la# 
provision was made, by the institution of cities of refuge, for protecting 
the manslayer from the avenger of blood, in cases of accidental homicide, 
and the exception only atrengthens the general rule. 
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Your correspondent informs us tbat no loss than seven crimes were 
ptttiished with death” by the law of Moses; and that “if this law be 
moral, or 'perpetual and immutable, then evety part of it must be so, 
and no man is at liberty tO set aside, or pardon any violation of it, or 
mitigate the penalty.” But he overlooks the peculiar nature of the 
constitution of the Hebrew state, as a theocracy, in which Jehovah 
himself stood in the place of sovereign, and on this account some of those 
crimes were viewed as high treason against the chief magistrate, and as 
such meriting capital punishment. This was the case with idolatry, 
blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking. Had these crimes been considered 
of secondly importance, under that dispensation, it would have 
entirely defeated the design of the Almighty in constituting the Israelites 
► a peculiar people, viz., to preserve the knowledge of his being and 
perfections in the world. As to adultery, owing to the universal 
observance of the law of marriage among the Jews, it was a crime of 
rare occurence in the best periods of their commonwealth, and must not 
be judged of by the degeneracy of modern times. Christian writers 
should beware of representing the Mosaic code as of a sanguinary 
character. This is a favourite topic with persons of sceptical principles. 
But the fact is, that when viewed in connexion with the criminal laws 
of any other nation, ancient or modern, it will not suffer by the compari- 
son : and when wo consider the humane .regulations made in behalf of 
slaves, debtors, the poor^ and other destitute or 'dependent individuals, 
it must be regarded as distinguished for its leniency and humanity. No 
criminal was to receive more than forty stripes; while two hundred 
lashes are often inflicted on our unfortunate soldiers: and the master of 
a slave was bound to give him his liberty even for the loss of a tooth ! 
(Exodus xxi. 7.) But where did the writer learn that under the Mosaic 
law “ the punishment must be immediate — that there was no delay to 
try the culprit — no power to substitute one kind of punishment for 
another, and no exercise of power to pardon?'^ One great end of the 
Hebrew criminal code seems to have been to check the practice of private 
assassination or personal revenge, on the part of the nearest of kin of the 
murdered person — a practice which universally prevails among the 
modern Arabs ; and instead of this, to bring such cases before regularly 
constituted tribunals. Hence it was ordained, that judges and oflicers 
should be appointed “ in all the gates ” of the cities, before whom every 
cause must be brought in the first instance, and who were bound to 
obtain the evidence of two witnesses at lesist, before conviction, and to 
determine the matter according to law : and the most excellent rules are 
laid down for the administration of justice, which it would be well for 
all judges and magistrates carefully to study and observe. (Deut. i. 16, 
17; xvi. 18 — 20.) In the case of the rebellious son, for example, the 
utmost care was taken to prevent the undue stretch of paternal authority, 
and to secure for the culprit a fair and impartial hearing. First, the 
pmrents must deal w^h him privately, with a view to reduce him to 
obedience: then they were not at liberty to inflict punishment at their 
own band, but were bound to have the case calmly and publicly investi- 
gated before the elders of the city: they were further required to act the 
pitrt of informers, and to appear personally before the elders and declare 
thejr own cause; and we may be sure that the case must have been very 
hopeless ere their feelings would allow them to take this step. Both 
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parents must also join in tbe complaint, and finally, the sentence must 
be unanimously approved by the citizens; for ‘‘all the men 6{ the city” 
must unite in the infliction of the punishment (Deut xxL 18 — ^ 21 . 
There is nothing here like indecent haste or summary vengeance. And 
in all criminal cases it must have occupied a considerable time to prepare 
the libel, to bring the cause before the judges, to hear parties, an4 to 
collect the evidence of witnesses. The officers appointed by Moses were 
required to judge tbe people “ at all seasons,’' and these were appointed 
to every thousands hundred, fifty, and ten of the population. Besides 
these inferior tribunals, answering to our sherifis and justices of peace, 
there was a supreme court established at Jerusalem, which had the power 
of reviewing the sentences of the provincial judges. (Deut. xvii. 8 — 13.)^ 
And after the institution of the monarchy, a right of appeal lay to the 
king, who bad power to pronounce sentence in the last resort, and to 
suspend, alter, or modify, the previous decision. Of this we have a 
striking illustration in the .sqpposititious case brought before David by 
the widow of Tekoah, in which she pleaded for the life of her son, who, 
it was alleged, was in danger of being put to death for the murder of 
his brother, but whom the king was pleased to pardon, on the ground of 
its being the result of a previous quarrel. 2 Sam. xiv. 1 — 11. 

Your ^correspondent confounds two things totally distinct, namely, 
the duty of Christians in thefr individual capacity, and the duty of the 
civil magistrate ; or, in other words, public justice and private revenge. 
Even under the law of Moses, as we have seen, the latter was prohibited, 
and the people was reminded that “ vengeance bclongeth unto God;” and 
the same rule is enforced under the gospel. (Rom. xii. 19.) But under 
both dispensations the former remains unimpaired ; only its exercises to 
bo regulated by the milder spirit of Christianity, Our Saviour clearly 
recognizes the right of civil governments to maintain their authority by 
the sword: “ If (said ho to Pilate,) my kingdom was of this world, then 
would my servants fight that I should not be delivered unto thee.” He 
also admitted that God might delegate to civil magistrates the power of 
life and death, when he told the Roman governor, “Thou couldest have 
no power against me except it were given thee from ofiore.” It was the 
sill of the Jews that they petitioned for the life Barabbas, a convicted 
murderer, and desired that the innocent Jesus should be put to death. 

Ye desired (says Peter,) a myrderer to be granted unto you:” and the 
dying malefactor confessed the justness of his sentence, though it does 
not appear that he had shod blood; “ We, indeed, (suffer) justly ^ for we 
receive the duo reward of our deeds.” The apostle also clearly vindicates 
the right of the civil magistrate to inflict capital punishment : “ He 
bearoth not the sword in vain, (says he,) for ho is the minister of God, 
a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” But "If he have 
no power, under the gospel, to take life, why invest him with a sword 
at all ? a baton would be a more appropriate ensign. The same thing is 
also implied in the language of the Apostle to Festus; (Acts xxv. 11.^^ 

“ If I have committed any thing worthy of deaths I refuse not to die. * 
Wore capital punishment, in all cases, beyond the province of the civil 
magistrate, instead of saying, ‘ ^It is not lawful for us to put any man 
to deaths” tho Jews should have simply told Pilate, “ It is not lawful to 
put any man to death.” If the precept of our Saviour, “Love your 
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da good to them th^t o^tse <Si;o. is to be tiie rule of oiTil 
g^yen^meivt in the administmtion of justice, the argument would prove 
much, it would operate.equally against all secondary punishments; 
for the writer's substitute of transportaiion^ ot imprisonment for life, is 
equally abhorrent to the spirit of such precepts, with the infliction of 
death. Nay* aooording to his own diowing, it is looked upon with 
greater horror by the culprits themselves. 

3ut it may be fairly doubted whether among the genemli^ of orimi- 
ualSt there be that contempt of death whioK the writer ox the essay 
supposes. That a few daring spirits have continued hardened to the 
last, and baTQ assumed an air of indifierence or levity even on the 
ecaffold, cannot be denied, and it is one of the most affecting proofs of 
' human depravity) but this is not the general rule. Life is naturally 
deal* to all) while death is justly considered the greatest of all physic^ 
evils; and the passing of a sentence of death bos often been the means, 
through the blessing of God, of rousing and melting the most obdurate, 
baa disposed them to listen with interest \o the consolations of religion, 
and baa been overruled for bringing them to the saving knowledge of 
the truth. Thus they have been enabled to afford the most satisfactory 
evidence (so far as man could judge) of genuine conversion, before they 
were called to suffer the extreme penalty of the law.* Of course wo 
deprecate hasty executions, and bold that a'suitioicut space of time should 
be allowed to elapse, between the passing and the inflicting of the 
^eatenee, to permit of the criminars receiving religious instruction. As 
to the alleged tendency of pnUio executions to blunt the feelings of the 
spectators, and to embolden tbe profligate to the commission of crime, 
this result could be easily avoided, by requiring that such spectaoles shall 
take place within the precincts of the prison, and in presence of only 
the legal functionaries. 

In maintaining the lawfulness of capital punishments^ let it be clearly 
understood that 1 plead for them only in cases of wilful and deliberate 
lefirrder ; and I am happy to think that, in our own country, the number 
of capital offences has b^u peatl^ reduced of late years, and that they 
are, practically at least, limited to cases of this kind, — an improvement 
}n the spirit of our legislation of which the writer does not seem to make 
sufficient account. But the arguments by whioh it is sought to abolish 
them altogether, would tell equally agsjnst tbe taking away of life in 
8^f*cfefenoe) and, indeed, against all defensive war. It seems tbe voice 
qI reason as well as of revektion, that the man who deliberately aims at 
the life of another, virtually forfeits his own ; and before such novel 
theories be adopted, let the following passages of scripture be carefully 
imudered. Ye shall take no satisfaction for the life of a murderer who 
la guilty 6f death, but he shall bo surely put to death : shall not 

pollute the land wherein ye are, for blood it deflleth tbe land ; and the 
land oam/Ot he cleansed of tike hl^ that is shed therein hut hy the hhod of 
that shed it.” (Num. xxxv. 31-^S.) And while provision was 

* See Mr. lanes’ ijitereBting “Notes of Conversation ” with Hugh McDonald, 
the other young men who suffered for the part they took in the new-year’s-day 
rjt nt fl at X^dinburgh, in 1812: see also an excellent paper in a former scries of this 
MakidUe, fef July, 1824, giving an accotuit of the death of Thomas Black, written, 
it irbeh^^ by die late Mr. Aikmon. 
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made for the protection of the unfortunate homicide, it Was expressly 
ordained, that “ if a man come presumptuously upon his n^ghboiir to 
sky him with guile/' he was to he taken ^^pven from God's idtar, that 
he might die." (Exod. xxi. 14.) The tendency at present in our country 
seems to be, to make too light of the sin of shedding human blood, as 
may be seen in the deplorable state of society in Ireland at this moment^ 
and in the manner in which the laws against duelling are systematically 
evaded, even where death has ensued. And, as Mr. Scott observes on 
the passage on which these strictures are founded, (Gen. ix.) It is a 
subject for serious inquiry, to all who are cordially aiiected to the welfare 
of these nations, how far it can be justified before God, and how far 
national guilt is contracted when so many are suffered to elude justice 
who commit wilful, deliberate murder in diiels.’^ Hoping you will allow ^ 
a place in your Journal for these remarks, 1 remain yours, <kc. 


REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 

First, tlmn, there must be in such union a unity of sentiment 

“ How can two walk together except they be agreed.” No cordial 
union can exist in minds actuated by opposite principles; the mors 
especially if these involve the deepest interests — the most overwhelmingly 
important matters that can occupy human attention. No reconciliation 
can ever take place betwixt the belief and the denial of a God. No 
harmony can exist betwixt the acknowledgment and veneration of 
divine revelation and the listless indifference or hostile enmity of unbelief. 
Hero are principles that are diametrically opposed to each other, and 
must continue in a state of conflict until one or other shall ultinfately 
prevail. But the very terms employed mark tbs limit of this union, and 
involve, in some measure, a common agreement. It is Christian Union. 
This object seeks no alliance with ought that is unchristian. It seeks to 
bear ai^ forbear in matters of compatatively less moment when there is 
found a variety of opinions, but it can only exist when there is an agree- 
ment in vitally important truth. The name designates the thing. It is 
Christian Union. A union of those who are followers of the Lord Jesos 
Christ — who place their hopes of salvation entirely on his sacrificial 
death and righteousness, and who are desirous, as evinced in their 
deportment, to obey his precepts, and walk in all his ordinances blame- 
less. It is not an embracing of all and every body in a fancied enlarged 
but blinded liberality. It is a receiving of men for the' truth’s sake. It 
sacrifices no principles — it demands no compromise. To depart from the 
truth for the sake of union would be wickedness; to delude with the 
notion of union when there existed great and imnortant diversity, would 
be folly. There must be mutual satisfaction in The parties united, and 
when, in a candid and explicit avowal, sentiments are found to tally, 
there is presented a basis of union. 

In bringing this question to a practical or matter-of-fact inquiry, it is 
delightful to reflect, that amidst ail the variety of denominational forms 
that prevail in the Christian world, there is a substantial union in the 
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cardinal doctrines of dirine rerelatkii. Tho chief divisioiiis in the church 
are foutid jin the Episcopalian, Presbyterian) Methodist, and Independent 
fom of goyemment. Ezc^t in church crder, their Confessions of Faith 
are nearly alike — ^they are alike in all the most important doctrines of 
revelation. It has been justly said, that the points in which they are 
agreed are more numerous and more important than those in which they 
differ. 

There is an essential agreement in their belief amongst all evangelical 
Protestants, and that there are grounds sufficient for them to acknowledge 
and recognise each other as children of the same family — servants of the 
same Master — soldiers in the same warfare — worshippers of the same 
God — ^inheritors of the same promises, and travellers to the same 
« heavenly Canaan. 

2. In Christian Union there must be a unity of character. 

Profession without practice is worthless. To assume the garb where 
there is none of the reality, is to attain the character of the hypocrite. 
All the truths of revelation are of practic&l import. Tho Christian faith 
is not a system of abstract truth, it^hich may bo dormant in the breast, 
and unobserved in its effects by the spectator. Christianity is something 
to be done as well as believed. It is a system of truth bearing upon our 
present relations and future prospects It has*relation to God. It has 
also relation to men. It has relation to the present, — it embraces tho 
future. It is a system of truth not only to enlighten, but also to sanctify. 
As a restorative system, it is designed to bring back men from a state of 
alienation to God, and by its healthful influence teach him to reflect the 
chatacter of his God. Its truths are holy truths. Its promises are holy 
promises. Its precepts are precepts of holiness. All its precepts, 
and examples, and encouragements, exhibit a like aspect. If we read 
of the ^ople of God in ancient times, they were a holy people. There 
is a distinctive character that belongs to them which has been the same 
in all ages, and must continue unchanged throughout all generations. 
The church of God does not present to us a different character in the 
successive periods of its history — changing with changing times, and 
altering with altered circumstanced. Its faith was a holy faith in patri- 
archal times, and it produced holy men. It was a holy faith in apostolic 
days, and the result was the same. It is a holy faith «now, and the 
acknowledgment of its doctrines demands a conformity to its principles. 
There has been but one law in the house irom its formation until now — 
that law that is the very badge of its existence and tho pledge of its 
ultimate glory — holiness unto the Lord. It is written by the finger of 
Jehovah in vivid and indelible characters on the foundation and the top 
stone of the glorious structure of his churcli, — “ Bo ye holy, for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy and “ Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.” ‘ 

While, then, there is a unanimity of belief, there must also be a simi- 
larity of practice. The same truths must, in every instance, produce 
like effects. Unity of sentiment without a resemblance in holy character 
amongst those who desire Christian Union, would only defeat its design, 
add fail to realise the union the Saviour desires when, in immediate 
connection with his petition that all his followers may be one, he also 
praye, Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.*’ 
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3. In Christian Union there must be a unity offeeUng. 

By this/' says the Saviour, shall aU men know that ye are my 

disci^es, by the love that ye have one to another.” The zielatienship 
existing betwixt the disciptes of Christ is ofie the most intimate and 
endearing. In this spiritual brotherhood there is a bond which can 
never be broken. T^e children of this household trace their origin to a 
common source ; and love to a common parent is productive of love to 
the members of his family. “Whosoever,” says the apostle Johni 
“ bolievetb that Jesus is the Christ is born of God : and every one that 
loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten of him.” What 
can be more striking than the very mode in which the same apostle 
exhibits this view, and denies the possibility of love to God, when love 
to the brethren does not exist : “ If any man say, I love God, and hateth* 
his brother, he is a liar ; for ho that loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen ?” It may be 
ill some measure arising from our limited capacities, or some other pecu- 
liarity in our present constithtiSn,, but we are only capable of feeling in 
a strong degree to those who are near to us. Hence, there may be a 
tendency in the interpretation of such precepts to apply it to the circle 
in which wo more immediately move. It is not to be denied, that each 
individual may have his oVn predilections in favour of those with whom 
there may be a warmer sympathy. In even the Saviour’s history, we 
read of a beloved apostle. So there may be a stronger attachment to 
one community than to another — to one church rather than to another. 
But this neither interferes with, nor destroys that law of love with which 
we are bound to comply, as embracing all the followers of Christ. We 
are bound to recognise as a member of the family, and with a feeling of 
brotherhood, every individual who possesses the faith of Jesus, and who 
evinces his faith by his practice. If a partaker of the common hope, 
and united to the Saviour — a brother; a child of God — an heir of glory. 
It matters not what may bo the sect, the tribe, the locality, the position 
in life, rich or poor, his attainments, learned or unlearned ; if Christ’s, 
then ours, and we are his. One Saviour has redeemed us ; one Spirit 
has taught us ; one feeling should aniniate us ; and one final and happy 
home shall at last receive us. In the exercise of this expanded and 
hallowed emotipn we are to lose sight of the minor and sectional divisions 
which prevail amongst Christians, and embrace in our affections tho 
whole church of Christ. How fs this feeling enforced by the considera- 
tion that this relationship is to outlive every otjicr. All ties, the most 
intimate and binding that exist on earth, shall bo broken ; the parent 
must be separated from the child, and the child from the parent; the 
husband from the wife, and tlfe wife from her husband ; but those who 
are united to the Saviour are also bound to each other by attie which 
death, nor life, nor time, nor eternity, shall •ever rupture. This union, 
this brotherhood, this family relation, is to continue for ever, when the 
last promise of the Son of God shall be fulfilled, aid all his followers be 
gathered for ever into his fold above. The unity of the church and tho 
feeling of one member for another may be pursued by reference to the 
matchless simile of the apostle, 1 Cor. xii. 12 — 27. 

4. In Christian Union, there' must be unity of aim. 

The church of God is au institution in whate\cr aspect we 
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contemplate it which has ineofibed upon it the most glooNMia of ail designs* 
Tkat design does not terminal in itself-^it is not limited to an earthly 
object. 'How wonderful the eiffects produced upon <iie minds and 
character of those who dbmpose it — once darkness* now light in the 
Lord — once polluted* now a redeemed and sanctified people-^nce, in 
the madness of their rebellion^ boldly striking at the foundation of the 
divine throne* now contemplating that government with veneration; 
desirous of complying with its laws* and seeking to uphidd its authority. 
How does the mind also still more rise in astonishmmit when we behold 
inscribed upon the appointment of the cburch» Jehovah s own purpose as 
announced to ua, especially at the advent of the Saviour* “ Glory to God 
in the highest.’’ In the constitution of the church, the character of 
* Jehovah is unfolded in its brightest and most harmonious perfections. 
It is here that his moral government is displayed in its loftiest form, and 
grandest design. It is here that wo behold that everlasting temple — 
that structure which shall outlive all material worlds, and reflect through- 
out the universe of God bis noblest jn&poses and his brightest glory. 
This seems to be the import of the announcement of inspiration in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, iii. 10. To the intent that now* unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places, might bo known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God."' * 

We are not, however, in the anticipatmn of eternity, to lobe sight of 
the design of the church relative to the present state. It has an object 
in its appointment, an object that bears immediately on the present 
condition of men. The people of God aro the depositories of his truth, 
and the agents of his purpose. They have their duty assigned to them 
as labourers in his service — a duty binding upon each and upon aU — 
a dnty which flnds no relaxation while energy shall continue, or life 
endure. It lays its mandate upon each individual child of God to do 
what he can, and all that he can, at all times and in all circumstances 
to communicate to others what has been revealed to him. The church 
has been appointed to evangelise the world ; this is its aim — an aim 
that requires all the energies ol the people of God, and in which they 
should cordially co-operate till the purpose be realized, and the object 
attained. While within itself the church is a sanctuary of rest, and a 
Burseiy for heaven, its aspect to the world is that of recess, unceasing, 
energetic toil, until, in the great conflict betwixt darkness and light — 
truth and error — sin and holiness — hehveu and hell, the victory be 
obtained. How wide the field-^how multiplied the difficulties — how 
feeble the resources — how strong the argument for unity of aim amongst 
the followers of the Lamb. Here, as in every thing else, union is 
power." Division is weakness and defeat! Too long has the power of 
the church been turned upon herself — ^her strength has been wasted in 
multiplying and widening her divisions — each new schism only a proof 
of her weakness, and another prognostic of her defeat. Oh that the 
<< envy of Ephraim stiould depart, and that the adversaries of Judah 
were cut off ; then Ephraim should not envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
Ephmm^then should the ensign for the nations be set up — then should 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, and should be gathered together the 
dispersed of Judah, even from t^ four cbmers of the earth.” The odds 
umy W tvemendeus in the conflict which the church has to sustain, but 
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united in heart and band-animated by one pnipoee in the proaeoation 
of a common aim — united in one phalanx in the service of the I^oid God 
of Israel — ^wo should cherish the hope of a result ultimately similar to 
what was presented to the mind of the prophSt in the prophetic vision 
of the eske of barley that fell among the host of Midian. We cherish no 
delusion, we believe no lie, when our confidence rests upon the nnebang'- 
ing promise of Jehovah-.-^' My glory shall be revealed, and all fi^h shall 
see it together.” ^ 


THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 

ARTICLE SECOND. 

That we may obtain a hymn-book adapted to the tastes and wants 
of the million, means must be used to ascertain what are, and what are 
not, the favourite hymns of the million. This cannot be done by the 
hymn-book compiler who sits in his study, and, from a number of hymn- 
books, selects those hymns that best please his own tasio. Nor will it 
be wiso in bun, as he sits in his study, to say of any one hymn that 
greatly pleases himself, this ntust be a universal favourite. For it is 
very possible that a hymn may exceedingly please him when he reads 
H once or oven a dozen times, and not please one out of every hundred 
of liis brethren. And, on the other hand, a hymn that is popular in the 
highest degree with ninety -nine out of every hundred, ho may positively 
dislike. These are things soon learned by every ono who sets himself 
to observe and ascertain the popular taste on hymnology. Often is 
such an observer mortified more than he likes to confess, by discovering 
that his favourite hymn, — exquisitely poetical, full of precious gospel 
truth, giving the true key to the devotional melody of the heart, and 
rendering that melody wondrously rich and deeply affecting, — is read 
or heard by scores of his brethren without the least perception or feeling 
of its beauty or worth. AH these facts go to establish our position, that 
no man must select hymns by tlfe rule of his own taste alone, or chiefly, 
if he intends his selection to be acceptable to tho million. 

The principle of the plan which we have to propose for compiling a 
hymn-book for the million, is*to have a very large number of qualified 
persons employed to ascertain by all means within their re^ch, what 
hymns are special favourites, and have long* been so, with the million^ 
Many of the pastors of our churches are well qi^lified for this duty. 
They have a familiar acquaintance with our best hymns, and a just 
appreciation of their high excollenco. By their judicious selection of 
hymns each Sabbath for the public worship of God, they have largely 
contributod to elevate and form the popular taste in hymnology. In 
conversing with persons under religious concern, and with the sick and 
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the afflicted, and in their mpre general intercourse with their people, 
they have had the best of opportunities for knowing what hymns are 
special favourites with the many, in their times of sorrow and joy, 
afflictions and deliverance, darkness and light. There are also scattered 
throughout our churches, many private Christians, who are as well 
qualified as are any of our pastors for this duty. They are persons 
possessed of a sound judgment, extensive theological knowledge, correct 
poetic taste, and an intimate acquaintance with the choicest productions 
of our popular hymn writers. They arc, besides, deeply imbued with a 
devotional spirit, which cannot be reckoned the least important of their 
qualifications. By having mixed in free conversation with all classes of 
minds in our churches ; by having been guests in many families at the 
season of family prayer ; and by having been for many long years in the 
habit of frequenting private social meetings for devotional purposes, 
^hey have enjoyed abundant means to observe and mark what hymns are 
most in favour with all, and what hymns are most frequently used 
in social worship. From this class of .private members of our 
churches, wo would select thirty, wijh another thirty from among 
the pastors of our churches in all parts of the country, to be a band of 
correspondents from whom all needed information nflght bo sought 
and obtained. From this band of sixty, wo would select five persons to 
be a standing committee to give advice regarding arrangements, raise 
money, and bo responsible for its application, and take a general 
supervision of all that is done. To these five we would add another 
brother, chosen also from the sixty, to act as secretary. Tlie chief 
burden of carrying out our plan would lio upon him. His duties would 
be manifold and heavy. But, having his heart in the work, neither their 
number nor their magnitude would oppress or discourage him. Wo can 
afford space at present to indicate only one or two of his principal duties. 
It will be his duty to open up a correspondence with his fifty-nine coadju- 
tors in the work ; and obtain from each 0710 of them a list of hymns known 
to the writer to be acknowledged and established favourites in the circle to 
which his personal knowledge extends. Our committee of five might 
also intrust him to obtain, in a similar way and at the same time, two 
or more lists auxiliary to the first ; such as a list of the hymns in our 
common Hymn-books, to which doctrinal or other weighty objections are 
made, with a statement of the objections ; secondly, a list of those hymns 
in them that are ne^r used in public worship ; and, thirdly, a list of 
such new names as the writer is familiarly acquainted with, and would 
recommend for adoption in the new hymn book. It is unnecessary to 
point out the groat advantage it will bo to the revising committee to 
have these three additional lists lying before them. A second duty of 
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the secretary will be, to arrange, in oue or more volumes, the hymns 
named in the lists returned to him, that they may be submitted to the 
inspection and revision of the committee. Of course, when so arranged, 
each hymn will have appended to it the nunibSr of suffrages givezi in its 
favour. His third duty will bo to form, for the bcneAt of the committee, 
a digest of all the suggestions received by him for the improvement of 
particular hymns, or for the rmproveraent of the new hymn-book itself. 
TIis fourth duty will be, after that the hymns have all been selected and 
revised by the committee, to prepare the new hymn book for the press, 
and to carry it through the press. 

Such is an outline of our plan. There remains to be given a number 
of minor details to exhibit it in full working order. These we shall be 
happy to furnish in a second edition, prepared for the special use of the 
committee of five to whom the management of the scheme may hereafter 
be entrusted. We may be too sanguine, but we have a strong conviction 
that our plan, if wisely and faithfully worked out, would give to our 
churches a hymn-book much more adapted, and much more likely to 
give universal satisfaction than any one that has as yet appeared. 

In our next paper, we shall explain the financial part of our plan. 
This also is a s|jbjcct deserving grave consideration, when our object is 
to provide a hymn-book for the million, and place it within their roach. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 

Dear Sir, — J have read with interest the rccejit articles respecting 
the compilation of a hymn-book for the use of our churches, to be called 
“The Scottish Congregational TIymn-Book;^^ but, in none of these 
articles was reference made to “ The Oongregational Hymn-Book,'* 
published in 1836 by the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and which has obtained very great acceptance among the churches of 
our order in the south. To this *hymn-book I would call the attention 
of our pastors and churches, as the hymn-book which, in my opinion, 
ought to bo adopted by the churches forming our Union. It was pre- 
pared by a body of men possessed of the highest qualifications for the 
task, at the head of which was Josiah Conder, himself one of a.thousand 
for such an undertaking; it has recently undergone a thorough revision 
and correction. By the Scottish Congregational Magazine — the highest of 
all authority — it has been pronounced, ‘‘ perhaps the very best book of 
the kind extant,” (vol. iii. page 280,) and is not, like the hymn-books 
hitherto most in use among us, disgracefully dear, but is published at a 
price which places it within the reach of every child in our Sabbath- 
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0oh(MflB. It has been eictensivelj adopted by the Congregational 
duu^ea of England, and even by some in Scotland. I, for one, can 
disoov6r*Do good reason (perhaps others may) why the Congregational 
Churches of England smmld prepare one hymn-book, and then the 
churches of the same order in Scotland set about the preparation of 
another. Such a procedare, it appears to me, is not at all calculated 
to draw closer the bonds of our union, hut rather to perpetuate our 
isolation — an evil many lament — and even add to the evil, already 
intolerable, in the use of too great a variety of hymn-books. Our 
religion is surely not so much a matter of geography as to require one 
hymn-book for the south end of the island and another for the north. 
Were the IK) churches which form the Hampshire association, to set 
about compiling a h 3 rmn-book for their own use — were the 105 churches 
in the West Biding of York to do the same — ^were the 120 which form 
the Lancashire Union to do the same — and were the other county 
associations, in the exercise of a liberty which, with ourselves, they no 
doubt possess, to go and do likewise, it might in them not be schismatica), 
but it would certainly bo unseemly. Yet, judging according to their 
number, each county association in England would be about as much 
justified in compiling a hymn-book for its own use as 100 churches 
which form the Union in Scotland. In these times when so much is said 
about Christian Union, it surely becomes us, as far as we can — and in 
what so proper as in the use of the same hymnology — to exhibit our union 
with the great body of our brethren of the same faith and order 
throughout the empire. “ To us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things,,and we iu him; and one Lord, J.esus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him so, iu celebrating the praises of 
our God and Saviour, let us unite, and as a symbol of our union, let 
have but one hymn-book. Yours, very cordially, 

William Macnab. 

Falkirk, 11^^ April, 1846. ^ 

4' 

CRITICAL REGISTER. 

MecoUections of a Tour; a Summer Ramhh in Bely turn, Germany, and Swit&erland. 

By J. W. Massie, D.D. M.R.S.A. London: Sno^. 1846. pp. 548. 

Such works should be viewed in relation to the purpose they are intended to 
subserve. If expected to reveal, respecting the continental conntTies, any thing 
that is new to well-informed minds ; to be accurately topographical ; or to possess 
any considerable geographical, still more, political value, there will be nothing but 
disi^ointment. But it f should be remembered there is always a new class of 
readers springing up, cotcmporaneouely with the publication of such works, and 
they very probably read the most recent work. It is therefore of consequence that 
there should be continnally issued works that shall have sufficient incidental 
attnection to kindle an interest in a subject which might be either neglected, of 
verv listlessly considered. Dr. Massie’s is a work likely to engage the attention 
wh&h once drown to its perusal; and, in point of grapliic description, lively 
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narratives an4 full local aiid historical iuformation, will very hivouiably cotzUiust 
with many of the meagre productions which are ushered into life under a more 
aristocratic form and impress. It is a work which will not discredit the literary 
abilities of its author, and this we count no small praise. 

It is true, Dr. Massie has swelled his book, uncompleted as it is, into a veiy 
conspicuous bulk, which may seem scarcely to correspond with the limited period 
of his stay, and the necessarily imperfect character of his personal obserrations 
upon the important matters discussed in this volume. Dut Dr. Massie avowedly 
avails himself of his visit, and of his personal sketches of a place, audits occurrences 
for the day, as an occasion to give information derived from other sources respect- 
ing its histoiy and its affairs. In this he succeeds admirably. He has supplied 
not only a very delightful book, for readers, but as a vade-mecum for other summer 
travellers, his work to us seems the very thing we should wish for, as we start on 
our continental wanderings. It is an artificial memory; a silent yet instructive 
companion by the way, who, having gone the journey, and learned all that con be 
said of it, pours it out with a onerous freedom which we are in no disposition to 
check. We could have wished to give extracts, and to note particular portions as 
excellent and admirable. Analysing of its various contents is impossible. A 
specimen would be poor in its distortion ; therefore our readers must see the book. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. W. WiUiami of Wem. By the Rev. W. Rees of Liverpool. 

Translated from the Welsh^ hy J. iS Jones, of Eilsby. With an Appendix hy the 

Translator, containing Remarks on the Characteristics of Welsh Preaching. London : 

John Snow. 

This is a very judicious, interesting, and instructive biography of one of tho 
most eminent preachers among the Wclsli Congrcgationalists. Mr. Williams was 
evidently made to be a preacher. With a very moderate share of education, but a 
good store of evangelical theology, lie rose to a degree of popularity and of useftil- 
ness perhaps surpassed by no man of his time. Many testimonies arc given to the: 
happy influence ISf his ministerial labours tliroughout the principality ; and the 
perpetuation of his memory will no doubt form a real advantage to the coming race 
of preachers. In the power of i)ulpit oratory, our Welsh brethren of the last ago 
seem to have approjiched nearest to the standard of Whiteflcld and Wesley, of 
any preachers that have appeared since the times of these eminent men. The pidpit 
oratory of tlic i)rcsent age is deficient in tliis particular. Nothing is more to be 
desired than an increase of ])Owcr. Most who touch upon this subject admit, that 
though the pulpit, generally s]ieaking, was never more respectably occupied by 
learning, sound doj:’trinc, and /.cal, }ct, that it has little efjcct upon the hearers — it 
is not (piiekenhig and enU\ cuing. The memoir before us will furnish an admirable 
study for j'Oiing ministers; and cannot be read by any without advantage. A few 
men in the power aud spirit of Williams, and adapted to England and Scotland, 
as he was to Wales, would, according to our judgment, be one of the most appro- 
priate and precious blessings which the gi'cat Head of the church could bestow upon 
our times. Tins volume is ably composed, and will, no doubt, bo extensively read, 
Wc cordially recdlumcnd it. 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

ORDIKAflON AT CAMPnELTON. 

Mu. Thomas Lightbohy, of Glasgow, who has been labouring here Ibr several 
months with great acceptance, having received a unanimous invitation to take the 
pastoral oversight of the church in tins place, and, having accepted the same, was 
solemnly set apart to the office of the ministry, by the laying on of thft hands of the 
presbytery, on Wednesday, the 12th current. 

A meeting was held at eight o’clock in the morning, to implore the divine blessing. 
The ordination services commenced at 12 o’clock noon. Tho Rev. Mr. Mann, of 
Musselburgh, conducted the devotional exercises, and read the scriptures; after which 
he delivered an excellent aud appropriate discourse, from 1 John i. 7. The Rev. 
Mr. M‘Kay, of Arran, asked the usual questions, to which Mr. Lightbody returned 
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most explicit and satisfactory replies. Mr. M^y also offeied up the ordination 
myer, after which he delivered 4;he charge to the yoimg pastor. The Rev. Mr. 
Thomson, of Dunfermline, addressed the church. 

A meeting was held in the evening, at which able addresses on various 
aabjects were delivered by Messrs. M^Kay and Mann, and Mr Lachlan, Relief, 
and Mr. Chapman, United Secession. The meetings were well attended. The 
excellent addresses were listened to throughout with marked attention. All nresent 
seemed highly gratified, and, it is hoped, were not a little benefitted. May the 
great Head of the church continue and bless the union thus formed, for the 
gathering of sinners into the fold of Jesus, and the edification of those who have 
through grace believed. 

Campbelton, 13^i May ^ 1846. 


OEDINATION AT HARRAT, ORKNEY. 

’ Mr. Davu> Brown, preacher of the gospel, who studied at the Universities of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and also under the Rev. Wi]liam Lothian, having 
been for some months labouring at Ilarray, and in tho surrounding district, lately 
received and accepted a unanimous call from the church there to be their pastor, 
and was ordained to the oversight thereof on Tuesday, the 21st April. 

Mr. Whyte of the Free Church, Hurray, began the services with rea«ling appro- 
priate portions of scripture, and prayer. Mr.* Gillies, who has been supplying tho 
church at Kirkwall, preached an able introductory discourse. Mr. Smith of Rcndall, 
asked the questions, to which Mr. Brown gave clear, scriptural, and impressive 
replies. The ordination prayer was offered by Mr. Smith, who also addressed the 
pastor from 2 Tim. iv. 5. The duties of the church to their pastor were then 
exhibited and enforced on their attention, by Mr. Gillies, from 1 Thess. v. 12, 13, 
and 25. n • ^ 

After a brief interval the church and congregation again assembled, when Mr. 
Smith preached a discourse to a very attentive audience, from Psalm cxxii, 6 
All the services were exceedingly well attended — the chapel was crowded. A 
hallowed* interest seemed to pervade those assembled, and it is hoped that impres- 
sions were made which will not soon be effaced. Mr. Brown enters on the duties 
of his pastorate among a united and affectionate people, and his sphere of labour 
is both extensive and highly important. 

May the great Head of tho church ratify and bless the union to the glory of his 
name, and the advancement of his cause. 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT AND REPOSITORY. 

f 

Evangelical Alliance. — When the remarks which appeared in our last, 
respecting this interesting movement, were penned, wo had not received, and had 
no reason to anticipate, an authenticated report of the conference in Birmingham. 
One or two points in our suggestions we qre happy to find anticipated in the 
deliberations of that conference, now given to the public. We allude especially to 
the following resolutions : — 

“ n. That the great object of fhc Evangelical Alliance be, to aid in manifesting, 
as fax as practicable, the unity which exists amongst the true disciples of Christ, to 
promote their union by fraternal and devotional intercourse; to discourage all 
envyings, strifes, and divisions; to impress upon Christians a deeper sense of the 
mat duty of obeying our Lord’s command, * to love one another ;* and to seek 
the full accomplishment of his prayer: ‘ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee ; that they also may be one in us ; that the world may 
bdieve that thou hast setat me.* — Carried.” 

That, in subserviency to the grand object already intimated, the expectation 
is cherish^ by the members of this committee, that the Alliance will exert a 
beneficial influence on tho advancement of their common Christianity in various 
important respects; and that with this view, it is deemed necessary to obtain 
correct information on such subjects as the following, yiz.: — 

^ 1. The &ct8 bearing on the growth of Popery. 
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2. The state of ]tnfidelity, and the form which it asaumes in owr day. 

“ 3. The facts relating to the public observance of the l«oni'# Day. 

“ 4. The amount of the existing means of Christian education. * 

“ It being understood that» in .following up the iqguiries to be thus mode, and in 
promoting these and similar objects, the Alliance contemplates chiefly the stimidat- 
ing of churches and Christian societies to such efforts as the exigencies of ease 
may demand, by giving forth its views in regard to them, rather than canying ttoe 
views out by an organization of their own. — Carried.” • , 

American Slavery and the Conorboational Union.— It is to be regretted 
that the recent anniversary of this body should have been allowed to pass without 
the usual remonstrance again^ American slavery. We are persuaded that this 
arose from mere inadvertency and the press of other business, and that the omission 
was partly induced by the feeling, that we, as a body, had never been backward in 
tills cause, but had done perhaps all that we could. Special meetings of the Uniod 
may be held soon, and it is to be hoped this matter will not be forgotten. 

The Bible Monopoly in England— Joseph Hume and the Bible Society. 
— All monopolies are crimes. The monopoly of printing and publishing the 
Bible is the worst of all. We are glad to see I)r. Campbell, or Joseph* Hume, or 
any body, assail this national grievai^co ; but we would not have the public attention 
divertca in the slightest degree from the main object by any discussion anent the 
condnet of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Waiving all discussion of what 
is the course of action it were best for that Society to pursue, wc say, that the zeal 
and efforts of individuals, or of associations, formed for the purpose of aiding to 
break down this monopoly, ‘^lould in nowise depend on any such contingency as 
the determination of that Society. Let us not, in doing good, counteract the erfbrt 
by producing e\il-; in drawing do^n an e\il monopoly, unnecessarily damage the 
reputation of a useful institution, and, under the name of urging that Society to its 
duty, shrink from the full responsibility and labour of doing our own. Mr. Hume 
did right to ascertain what help, or whether any could bo secured, by the co-opera- 
tion of the Bible Society. But now^ that they, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
have declined to move in it, the duty of Mr. Hume and all who take the same 
views of the monopoly is all the same, to agitate wdth all their might for the 
demolition of those pernicious patents held by the Queen’s printers and the two 
Universities. And let the Bible-reading and Bible-loving population of Britain 
lift their voice, and this monopoly will fall, like other evils, at their Jiat. 

London Missionary Society’s Occasional Papers j — 

No. 1. A Brief Review of the Society during the Fifty Years of its Existence. 

No. 2. An Appeal to Wealthy Christians. 

No. 3. A Voice from China. 

We welcome thisjudicious use of the press by this great Society. Let them not 
cease in this course that they have begun. To impregnate the general mind with 
well digested information ; to have their claims adi ocated in the veiy best style of 
argument and appeal, is true wisdom. It were well for the conductors of that 
Society to put themselves in communication with the conductors of a frien^y 
press ; aud use for their high enteiprisc the power which that press is wielding 
over many minds. The occasional papers in tlieir present form are well, but as 
the leader in a Newspaper, or the principal article in a Magazine, they would be 
better. 

The Wyclifpe Society This project if it has not failed, has not Bucceed,ed 

so as to bo a credit to our love of the genuine literature of our religion. Two 
volumes have been issued for the first subscription of jCI, and the issue of a third, 
containing the works of the Rev. John Robinson, dd]pcnds on additional subscriptions 
being obtained. Proh ! pudor ! One is ashamed to a subscription for such 
an undertaking. One would have thought that two thousand persons might have 
been found willing to give a Pound for more than it would ordinarily purchase of 
the best reading which our language contains ; while each of these self-same Pounds 
was helping forward a public undertaking. But the experiment has demonstrated 
the contraiy. Perhaps a second subscription now commenced, may succeed hstter. 
Earnestly as we wish, wh do not sangninely hope. Yet the promise is tempting, 
and ought to win many twenty-shilling suffrages— Cartwrights Conftitation of the 
New Series, Vol. VI. Y 
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386 . Emigrants from Arran, trt Eiotland, to Canada. 

« 

Testament, vol. 1 : the Tracts and Treatises of Hetny Ainsworth, the 
iinnotator ; and of V incent Alsop, the Dissenting South.” Let every 
readitig who has a Pound to give, ^ve it. 


EMIGRANTS FROM ARRAN, IN SCOTLAND, TO CANADA. 

[The following interesting intelligence is transmitted by Mr. Mackay of Arran. 
An extract from his letter accompanying will show the pastoral interest he has in 
this newly formed church, and explain some parts of Mr. Parker’s letter.] 

“ It was in the year 1 829 that a number of people from this neighbourhood emi- 
grated to America. Some of them were members of the church at Sannox, and by far 
me greater number were regular hearers with us. In the year 1831, several other 

* fiEunilies followed to the same place. Among the number was Mr. Ilaniel Henry, 
one of our deacons, who had for some years been engaged as a missionary in various 
parts of the Highlands. He went to Canada at the unanimous request of those 
who had gone before, and has since been engaged in preaching the gospel among 
them. Mr. Archibald M‘Killop, w'ho went out two years before Mr. Henry, was 
usefully employed in teaching the youth on the Lord’s day. For this service he 
was well qualified by education and exficricncc, having taught a Sabbath-school 
among us in AiT.in for many years. Mr. Henry, after his arriv al in the new country, 
and Mr. M*Killop, co-operated in making the truth known among old and young. 
Their united labours were not in vain ; for not only were believers edified, but indi- 
viduals gave evidence, year after year, of their having been taught of G^>d.” 

{From the Montreal Olservet .) 

“ Mr. Editor, — ^It has been my duty and privilege to communicate to you a few 
facts in reference to a season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord which is 
being enjoyed by the people of Inveniess. 

“ Livcrnesb is a township situate in Megantic county, Canada East, say .50 miles 
S.S.W. from Quebec. Up to the year 1829, the population of the township was 
small, and the land mostly forest. Since that jienod the population has been 
steadily, if not rapidly, increasing, and a good degree of prosperity has attended the 
industrious and laborious settlers. 

“The families more particularly blessed in this visitation of djvine mercy were 

• from the island of Arran, Scotland. In the summer of 1 829, twenty-eight of these 
families (more or less) arrived, and proceeded in a body to become settlers and 
farmers in this new country. In order to reach the land whkli they were to possess, 
they left the only road and the few eailier settlers se\ernl miles behind them, and 
pitted their tents, formed of bits of carpet, sacks, bed-coverings, &c., near to the 
shore of Lake Josep^ and on the border of their future inheritance, where they 
were obliged to remain till the beginning of winter, in order to jet erected even 
log shanties in proper locations for their several families, each family having a 
hundred acres of land. Tlieir religion, such as it was, had borne transportation ; 
for in that camp, and, unless I mistake, in each family tent, the praises of God 
were sung, and the word of God was read, and the voice of prayer was heard morn- 
ing and evening. 

“ There, too, they * remembered the Sabbath day,* and assembled together on the 
first day of the week, while their leader, Capt. M"K.., read to them the word of God, 
gospel sermons, and gave Bible instruction to the young in a Sabbath-school ; work 
to which he had been no strange in Scotland. 

“ All the families had a connection with some professedly Christian church on ‘ the 
other side of the water.* ^ Some of them had been members of an Independent 
churchy a few were Baptists, the m^ority, however, were connected with the Kitk of 
Sootliuid* What proportion of the whole number had religion which would avail to 
tmosport them tb another and a better country, we cannot say. But there is morer» 
presumptive evidence that at that time some few of those who had the form 
cl godlioess, were destitute of its spiritual power. Since then the number has 
iucreused to a hundred families, constituting the Hamilton Settleihent of Inverness. 
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We have already intimated that the word of Ood was daily need hi Ihdr fieumiteB, 
and have also alluded to Sabbath instruction given by €!a|»t. la Sdotland, 

many of the heads of these families wore his scholars^ and ]ie^e» 'their chiMren, 
so that fo^nearly forty years he has been imparting instruction from the Bible, in 
the capacity of a Sabbath-school teacher. . • 

“In addition to this, the first settled families, soon after they were fixed' in their 
‘ shabby bits o* shanties,’ sent bock a unanimous request, that Mr. Heniy, whom 
they had known as a missionary among the Highlanders at home, might c6me to 
them as their minister ; and in^ 1831 he arrived. His preaching has been in the 
Gaelic language, and though understood by his own people, yet he felt the want of 
a more thorough knowledge of English, and this, together with precarious health and 
increased infirmities, had prevented his doing what otherwise he would have done. 
But much good seed had been sown in this soil. Meantime, a house of worship, 
small, but more central and more comfortable than their early built log chapel, bad 
been erected, through the efforts, and mostly at the expense of Capt. Sl*Killop, for 
the accommodation of those hearing Mr. Henry. And for months previous to the « 
last winter, some who had been mostly absent from his congregation for a time had 
become again constant hearers of Mr. H. when his health permitted him to preach. 

“For a few weeks during the summer of 1844, Mr. Bowles, a student from the 
Congregational Institute of Canada East, preached to them ^vith great acceptance 
and a measure of usefulness, which* seemed to render stated preaching in English 
exceedingly desirable, and to warrant enlarged hope of success. Such were the 
means employed which had tended to prejiarc the way of the Lord among these 
people. 

“Late in autumn, a Mr. Anderson, who had been often employed in preaching, 
arrived from Scotland, and Was directed to Inverness, with the expectation that 
he would remain a few weeks only. But an unusual seriousness which had begun 
t6 manifest itself under the preaching of Mr. Bowles, now developed itself in a 
more marked and general manner, while a few became decided us Christians, and 
others were led to inquire, ‘What shall we do to be saved?’ Opportunities for 
personal comersation were afforded, and improved by an increasing number. Mr. 
A. commenced preaching in diflerent places, during the evenings of the week. A 
young men’s Bible-class was appointed for one evening of each week, and a female 
Bible-class for another evening. Before many weeks the number in the female 
Biblc-ckiss exceeded sixty, most of whom walked a distance of nine miles, and the 
number in the young men’s class was nearly as great. Often after the investigation 
of scripture in these classes, several persons deeply impressed with a sense of sin, 
remained to inquire after the way of salvation ; and qpc and another came to 
express hope in tlic mercy of God, through the sacrifice of Christ. Stillness and 
solemnity have characterized tliese meetings, — there has been no disorder, nor the 
appearance of much animal, sympathetic excitement. In a few instances, a sup- 
pressed sigh of apparent contrition has been heard, when solemn appeals to the 
conscience have been made, and tears have been seen in many eyes when the 
truths of God’s word have been declared; but we have neither witnessed nor heard 
of a single instattce of such sudden powerful emotion as some which have occurred 
in other places during seasons of special religious interest. 

“ Late in the month of February last, I met the Kev, Mr. Wilkes of Montreal, 
who remained from Wednesday evening until Friday noon, preaching meantime 
three gospel sermons, besides addressing nearly a hundred persons who assembled, 
as those who had been led to hope in Christ, and having conversation with the 
same who felt the burden of sin. ^His preaching and counsels were not in vain in 
the Lord. 

“At that time 1 remained with them about twelve days, witncssing»daily proof 
that God was doing his own work among that people, in awakening careless sinners, 
and melting to contrition stout and stubborn hearts. During the winter a goodly 
number expressed a desire to unite with the people of Gdd in church communion, 
so that they might observe the appointed ordinances of h'is house. Accordingly, at 
their request, brother AtWnson, pastor of the Congregational church at Quebec, 
myself, and a deacon from the churches at Sherbrook and Danville, met on the 
26th March last, to consult with Christians there in reference to the gathering of 
the professed people of God 'into church fellowship. During the three following 
days we had conversation with more than eighty persons, who professed to hope irt 
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tbo mercy of God, to have been convinced of their personal sinfulness and 

CIhrist, to have received him by faith as their only and all-sufficient Saviour, 
to have been led through grace to love his word, his people, and his service, and to 
rely alone on his atoning sacrifice for eternal salvation, and expressin|||)ersonally 
a desire to be associated with vq^I believers, and no others, in the communion of 
a church of Christ. 

Accordingly, on Lord’s day, March 30th, these persons, eighty in number, 
publicly professed their faith in the Lord J esus Christ, and in the doctrines of grace 
as taught ip the word of God, distinctly recognising that word as the only book of 
laws for his people, and Christ as the head over U1 things to the church. Then, 
professing to rely on God for grace to guide and strengthen them, they solemnly 
engc^d to be the servants of Christ, and to walk together in love, in obedience to 
the One Master, even Christ. 

“Then in company with this band of avowed disciples of the Saviour, we were 
permitted to take our seat around the table of the Lord, spread in that wilderness, 
with the impression not easily to be effaced — * Verily the Lord is in this place.* It 
was a hallowed scene ; and among the last to be forgotten by those who were the 
participants. 

“ Grace — the grace of God — has been magnified in the salvation of some souls 
in Inverness. O may Christ have more abundant honour in bringing home many 
BODS unto gloiy! Tours, “ A. J. Pakkeb.” 

“Dakvielb, Shipton, April, 1845.” * 
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ORIGIN AND BISTORT OF THE CONGREGATIONAL U1^^0N OP* 

IRELAND. 

(^Continued from page 240.J 

The efforts which were made toward the end of the past century, and at the 
beginning of the present, to revive and extend evangelical dissent in Ireland, would 
form an interesting chapter of ecclesiastical history. 

Here we can give them but a veiy brief and passing notice. The spiritual 
condition of Ireland at the time, together with its social and political movements, 
presented peculiar difficulties in the way of such efforts. Many of the men who 
zealously engaged in the work of promoting Iieland’s evangeluation, were ignorant 
of the habits and circumstances of the great mas^ of the Irish people ; and some of 
them cherished strong political prejudices in addition to conscientious religious 
convictions, which prevented the exercise of any generous sympathy, or the adoption 
of any comprehensive plan of philanthiopic enterprise on their behalf. The rebellion 
had defined, if not produced, a distinction of races, creeds, and parties hitherto for- 
gotten or unknown. The line of policy subsequently adopted by the government, 
and the social affinities thus formed, gave Protestantism and Romanism, generally 
a political distinction and antagonism, which they had not before so definitely 
possessed. And as Protestantism was the asdendant system, the political influence 
on it soon produced a most lamentable state of formalism, wordliness, and spiritual 
death. 

It was, therefore, to evangelize Protestants, and not to convert Papists, the noble 
and worthy men to whom we have alluded, directed their efforts. Wc have seen 
that in the establishment at that time, “ the gosp'hr’ was scarcely known, and among 
other bodies it possessed little distinctness and less power. The benevolent men 
from England and Scotland w^ho sought to revive the light of evangelical truth 
among their Irish brethren, were hence confined in their attention and labours to 
the important work of awakening a reformation spirit among the Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians; and the politicsd prejudices, already noticed, made it almost a 
necessaiy consequence in their circumstances to stand aloof from the benighted 
mlUions devoted to Romanism, or even, in some cases, to unite in political opposi- 
tion* and sanction the hostilities of creed and caste against them. Some of these 
devoted and able men made a most decided and happy Impression by their occasional 
or more stated labours. The energy of their movements, the fervour of their zeal, 
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the power of their ministrations, and the spiritual efficacy wsoompasiymg their 
statements of God’s own truth, produced a great'awakening and reviral. 

Several men of superior preaching talents, and of decided piety, esiy>iised and 
disseminoA “ the new doctrines,” proving them to be not new, but old. 

Among me Presbyterians, some great men stood forth for the faith; and in the 
establishment, a marvellous change took place, which brought out of its palo a few 
men who became the founders or leaders of small sects; and, at the same time, 
stirred up many to preach those doctrines which were found to be so powcrfiil and so 
popular. Independency became recognised, in some sort, as the parent of this 
influence, though its distinctive principles were not sufficiently understood. 

Methodism caught something of Evangelical sentiment; "and the Evangelicals 
adopted a large portion of tlya zeal and popular appliances hitherto accorded, 
almost exclusively, to the followers of Wesley. 

Although but little was done to promote the principles of dissent, many influences 
combined to further a really dissenting movement. Great vigour characterised the 
exertions of some to advance correct views on the great doctrines of the gospel ; 
others directed their efforts to the promotion of missionary work and controversial 
assaults upon Popery;- and some few wore led to seek a more simple and scriptural 
form of church polity than any they had hitherto known. 

These se\eral attempts were, in various degrees, hindered — in some by political 
prejudices, in others by religious i^(UchetSy and in all hij the absence of a scriptural 
and well defined plan of co-operation. But still a great preparatory work was done. 
The stagnant waters were stirred, and a livfng stream flowed through them. The 
fallow-ground was broken, and, in many instances, good seed was sown broad-cast, 
and brought forth much fruit. Occasional interruptions occurred from misunder- 
standings or petty livalry bcMveen the great leaders of the movement; and, in 
many cases, beginnings of great promise ended in the formation of a small sect of 
restricted separatists, or in an arraifgement for feeble and desultory engagements of 
a missionary character. Nevertheless, wc repeat, an era in the history of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity then commenced in Ireland, and to many it appeared the time of 
Ireland’s salvation had arrived. The Presbyterian body soon commenced that 
onward movement which resulted in the outrooting of Arianism from many of its 
churches, and the general awak-ening of zeal for home and foreign missions. The 
Episcopal es'tablishmcnt underwent a virtual transformation without the formal con- 
currence or vigorous opposition of its dignitaries. Within it a spiritual confedera- 
tion was formed, as an ^^impcrium in imperiof from which various and successive 
organizations of an “ irregular and unauthorised ” character have emanated. The 
people, and manv of tlie clergy, imbibed a spirit inimical to the genius of their 
system ; and the lUtitudo conceded to tins irregular and popular zeal, has produced 
a state of things favourable, indeed, to uncanonical proceedings, but detrimental to 
the interests of genuine and consistent dissent. 

The dissenters of England and Scotland made comparatively little impression on 
the religious condition of Ireland. Scotland almost abandoned the work. The 
Independents, and members of the Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion in 
England sustained some institutions which have largely contributed to the 
preservation and promotion of evangelical religion. With the aid of various other 
bodies, they formed and maintained’thc Hibernian School Society, the Scripture 
Reader’s Society, the Evangelical Society, and other valuable associations, by 
whose labours scriptural information has been diffused, the great doctrines of the 
gospel proclaimed, and the interests of Independency indirecthf promoted. 

In our next Number we shall state the circumstances connected with the formation 
of the Irish Congregational Union.* 

(7b he continued.) * 


The Annual Meetings of the Irish Congregational Union are to be holden in the 
week of the 7th of June. 

Dr, Wardlaw^ visits Dublin, as representative of the Scottish Union. Dr. Carlile 
of London, Dr. Massie of Manchester, and other ministers from England are also 
expected. 

The meetings of our Irish brethren, and their united consultations and exertions, 
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m l^n^ted jear to possess peculiar interest. Hay wisdom from above be 
gtuptoa' ^emy and great success crown their important labours. 

A ROMISH ULY PRBACHRB. 

(JFi^m an JElvcmgelisVs Report') 

"Ebom whatever point of view we regard the religions condition of Ireland, it 
is calcalated to excite our deepest commiseration, and call forth our most earnest 
efforts for its evangelization. Who can think of the thousands upon thousands of 
Roman Catholics, whose fine natural powers, Vhose spiritual aspirations and 
immortal hopes ore all blighted and witnered by the wretched system of mental 
bondage under which they live, and not feel his innermost soul stirred up within 
him to seek their deliverance? Nor is it the Roman Catholics alone that need our 
pity and our help. A considerable number of our feUow Protestants arc in circum> 
stances as deplorable, and are as religiously destitute. Ignorant of the pure and 
simple principles of the gospel, left to themselves without any adequate means of 

S ace, and uncared for by those who are paid to watch over their spiritual interests, 
ey cither pass the short time of their probation here in a state of stupid indiffer- 
ence, or become the eosy^victims of the zealous and vigilant priests. And we 
could adduce several painful facts in confirmation of this statement. 

“ In a district wo lately visited in the wcsterij part of the county of Cork, we found 
a great many families in this state. They were Protestants in name and by descent, 
but, for the most part, were utterly destitute of the knowledge of the truth. The 
parish church is a mile and a half from them, and they never see their clergyman 
except in the pulpit upon the Sabbath, or when they chance to meet him in the 
road. The Weslcyans once had a preaching station there, but have long since 
given it up, and the poor people have been left wandering on in the^ darkness of 
their min^. But whilst v|0 have been negligent, the church of Rome has slumbered 
not. Her priests have been diligently at work amongst them, and even an 
extraordinary instrumentality has been employed to attract and win. In a 
neighbouring town resides an old blind soldier. He possesses a good deal of natural 
eloquence, a thorough acquaintance with * the controversial points,’ and withal, 
a competent knowledge of the Bible. This old man goes about at certain seasons 
preaching in all the adjacent villages, and attracts large crowds, not only of 
Romanists, but also of Protestants. And the impression he produces upon the 
latter is rendered the more powerful by a clear and beautiful exhibition, in the 
first part of his discourse, of what we should term emphatically * the gospel,’ but 
v^hich is always blended and reconciled with Catholic doctrine towards the close. 
The consequence is, that*^ at various times many iadi\ iduals have been drawn over 
to the Roman Catholic church, and have made an open profession of its faith. 

There is, however, one encouraging feature in the case of these poor i)eople ; 
they appear conscious of their ignorance, and sincerely desirous of instruction. I 
visited many of them, and preached in a village in the evening, where the attendance 
was very pleasing : and never shall I forget the gratitude they expressed, and their 
solicitude that I should speedily visit them again. But many jivccks must'clapse 
before I shall be able to do so ; and in the meanwhile they arc exposed to all the 
fearful evils of their situation. And then ^/hen I remember that this is not a 
solitary case — that scattered over the country there are very many districts as 
destitute, where there arc Protestants longing for the gospel but cannot get it, my 
heart is overwhelmed within me, and I turn with anxious inquiry to my fellow 
Christians in Britain, to ascertain whether they will stand by indifferent and allow 
those who have such strong claims upon them to be handed over to death, or, to 
what, perhaps, is worse, the tyranny of the man of sin, without coming to their 
rescue. It must not, it cannot be. Every personal indulgence must bo sacrificed, 
if needful, to prevent such a catastrophe. We must at once arouse ourselves to do 
our part, individually, iu this pressing work.” ** t ^ „ 


EROOmtAGIRG RESULTS OF SPECIAL EFFORTS. 

From ih& Jcutnal of a Missionary Agent labouring in one of the largest Roman Catholic 
- Towns in the South of Ireland. 

** tim hope of giving a now impulse to the interests of our cause here, T 
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announced subjects for a course of lecti^refi, to be deQv^rOil 

month. The interest which this attempt has awakened, has' ^ime ns^Tond tny 

highest exgmtotions. ' 

“ Our hWm is full on each of these occasions. Sonj/s are coming who never came 
before, and those who do attend seem to take an increasing solicitude in the 
subjects, which is manifested, not only in their regular attendance, but ia libeir 
anxiety to bring others with them. 

We have several persons attached to our place who may be called * anxioiis 
inquirers,* on whose souls the spirit of God seems to be acting with divine influence^. 
Some fed it their duty to unite with ns in church communion, and are desirous of 
doing so, but are waiting till they experience the fuller indications of the favour of 
God. This they are doing in atcordance with my advice, for 1 am by no means 
disposed to urge the matter on their attention, lest they should be led to take a 
premature step ; yet I feel assured that before long some will come forward as 
candidates for church fellowship, in whose Christian character I can confide. I 
have been permitted to anticipate this pleasure by being privileged to receive 
among us one such on last Sabbath morning. 

“We have now discontinued the meeting at T., the people having left for the 
present season. During my visits there we have had some delightfd seasons of 
refreshing, and 1 am led to hope that the blessing of God has accompanied the 
word to the souls of some ; but I fou^d, on the whole, the congregations were so 
fi actuating, and sometimes so discouraging, as not to warrant me in recommending 
it for trial another year. 

“ I still continue my visits to D., which I regularly attend, and where I have ' 
many tokens for good. I migh J narrate many proofs of the approbation of God in 
connexion with my labours there. 1 may mention one instance which I trust lyill 
not be uiiintA.'esting. • 

“ There is a strong fort in the place, and some of the military attend our meetings ; 

I discovered one evening, among their number, a face I had not seen before, and 
during the discourse of that night, I saw the tear roll down that unknown fiico, 
and I indulged the hope that at that moment it was an angel came down and 
troubled the waters.* That night passed by, but as I was on my way home at an 
early hour next morning, a soldier was standing on the road by which I had to pass, 
and ^proaching me. he accosted me in the following words : — 

“ * 1 ou are Mr, M., and I have been waiting here for some time expecting you to 
pass this way ; 1 do not expect ever to see you again, and allow mo to unburden 
to you the feeling of my heart. I have been a vile, a wretched man, and long as 
you have been comipg here, I never wont to any of your meetings tiU last night; 
but last night was a happy night for me; lost night God's word touched my heart. 

1 have been an invalid for some time past, I am now ordered off to a militaiy 
hospital in England ; 1 sail to-day, and never expect to come back here again ; but 
whether it bo determined in the providence of* God that I die, or recover, Jesus is 
iriy Saviour, and I shall cither die in his arms, or live to his praise. Oh, Sir ! . 
pray for me, and may my blessing and the blessing of God rest on you, and make 
your future labours*provo a blessing to my careless comrades.* 

After some further conversation w4h him, I bade him give the glory to that God 
whose servant I was, and in whose service I was then engaged when he heard the 
message of mercy. I exhorted him to look for strength to the sinner’s ffien^ and 
then took my farewell of him till wo both meet again, which may not be till the 
books arc opened, and the judgment set. On my next visit to the place, I related 
the simple narrative to the good friepds with whom 1 stop. They told me I must 
have made a mistake; that it could not have been the person who sailed fOT 
England the day referred to. for that he was known to be a vile wretch ; *but this 
only confirmed the truth of his stoiy, for his own words to me were, ‘ I was a vile 
and wretched man.* 

“I could mention other such instances, but the length of, mis forbids me. 

“Your Celtic scripture reader Is going on well. I called on a Mend of mine some 

time since, and requested him to give K what assistance he could, in directing 

him where he could get an opportunity in his neighbourhood of reading the Irish 
scriptures to the Irish speaking people; he promised to do so, and arranged a da]^ • 
for the purpose. 

“ K called on him the appointed day, and he took him out to a field of hie^ 





Not^ by Ae Sditor. 

lltiil t ty mwit Ar of labourers we]cse woflung. ^ told them he had a nice Irish 
him by a friend^ and that he would read a little of it for them. They 
fiud £wii their farming implements, left their worir, sat down in 

C f and the reader stood ii^ the midst and read to them, in their HKe tongne, 
wonderful works of Grod.’ 

My friend, who stood by all the time, told me it was most aife^ing to see the 
.earnestness with which they listened. One aged man frequently interrupted the 
by flapping his hands, and exclaiming in the Irish language, what a blessed 
ivhat a blessed book 1* pother nsed to intefrnpt by asking tbe reader, * would 
Jodl^ttOh my little Johnny to read that book that he might be always readihg it 
Hyi me?* But thwe was one among them more remarkable than the rest, he wa* 
4iear the three score and ten, he spoke, and to hitn they all gave heed ; his words 
were^* A,boat forty years ago we bad a good priest here in this parish, and he nsed 
Ofran to read to ns ont of a book like that ; and I remember well he. read one day the 
¥W part you read now ; (the part was the prodigal son,) but since he died the 
cleig^who came after him never gave us a word out of tbe big book at all.* 

^ Before jE was allowed to leave them he had to promise to come again, 

ill4 had even to appoint the vciy day. 

mend who took K to them on this occasion, has become so interested 

^the matter that he proposes to have K visit the place about four o’clock on 

tiie Sabbath day, and he will have gathered for him, into one of his tenant*^ houses, 
flbaat thirty persons — aU of whom can understand the Irish, and most of whom 
mnot understand the English — that they may hear your Celtic reader reading 
Sind explaining to them^jn their native tongue, the tidings of redeeming love. 

**JJieLYe spoken to K on the subject, and, it is probable we shall make 

Arrangements to that effect.” 


^ NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

r ^ 

hfs. ItlMABY wishes opportunity of intimating in our pages, that all ministers 
AAdj^rAAoheri who have not received copies of the Correspondence between tbe 
dlmi^es in Aberdeen, and the two churches in the neighbourhood from which the 
Hs^er separated, may be supplied by Mr. Kennedy or any of his ministerial 
» Ipoe^iren in Aberdeen. These brethren earnestly desire that this publication may 
parefuHy perused, as the only solid ground of forming a judgment respecting 
4helr procedure. 


KOTE TO THE AGENTS AND READERS 

or THE SCOTTISH COKQBEO^TIONAL MAGAZINE. 

, , r 

Av EXTBA Numbeb — a Jubilee Number signalising the fiftiethayear of the 
Ae^tenee of this Periodical, has, we hope by this time, been nniversally distributed 
snbscribers. Should it happen that, by mistake, any delay has occurred 
IR distiibuticm, it is earnestly requested that it be forthwith attended to, ero 
|!ie interest on our recent Anniversary should^ have subsided. 

- A reduction in the price of the Magazine from sixpence to fourpence, and after 
n present of onextraordkiary Number, containing nearly four sheets of 
printed matter, together with ail internal improvements, complete all that 
diMt te induce A wider eirealatio% such as shall save tbe parties concerned 
this Periodical from loss. If some men spend ikoney to do 
nnr piifnciptes, there are surely many more who might spend a little time 
In.tBCtpndSng its drcnlatlon. 

^ aiAsopwi 

„Ainz. Attvpitx, fUatrtnSBM, it. xvooh sarARis, 
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THE LATE MR. MORRISON OF DUNOANSTON. 

Thb subject of the present brief sKetch was bom in Invenkess-sh^f 
in the year 1769. Of his earlier jears» little has been left in ree^ 
One incident, which he frequently referred to as the first tiny liiji]^ in a 
wonderful chain of providences connecting him with the late Mr, 
was his hearing him preach when a boy, and feeling entranced WHh hie 
heavenly eloquence. Though not at that time savingly benefitteft % 
the word of salvation, to which he had listened with such interest and 
delight, a very favourable impression was produced on his mind. Some 
time after, hearing that Mr. G. was to preach at a place l6 mileedistant^ 
he made ready, and set out in expectation that his favourite preach 
ivould convert him that day. He had not then learnt that 
was of the Lord, and consequently he returned disappointed and 
dejected than he went out. Still he ardently longed to sit under snub ' 
a minister. But of that privilege, he had at tfiat time not the lAoitt 
distant prospect, living as he did some 70 or 80 miles from the seeu^ e£ 
Cowie’s labours. However, He who brings the blind by a way that 
they knew not, and leads them in pafhs that they have not known^ ^ 
arranged circumstances connected with this youth, that he was brot^t 
to reside in the town of Huntly, Aberdeenshire, where Mr. Goi^e 
laboured^ and there he enjoyed the powerful ministiy, and soon iho 
invaluable intimate society of that eminently holy and devoted seri^t 
of God. Under Mr. G. he imbibed much of his spirit, which manilssm 
itself in the increasing cultivation of deep personal piety, vital godiflii^ 
heart religion, and at the saiqp time in the exhibition of true oiiria^ 
zeal and devotedness in the cause of God. / 

Along with others of a kindred spirit, be was employed as a* Salted , 
school teacher, not of children merely, but 6f adults; for in thoee 
mi^t be seen in the Sabbath-school, the father, &nd grand&^ei^ijioii^ « 
with the son and grandson, at a period when moral death 
all the northern shires of ^tland, and the greatest hoarili^ pretaQ^ 
against the truth as it is in Jesus both amongst the laity and 
‘‘In such a time,”* writes one, ‘‘did young Morrison enter 
public work as a teacher; and dong with the Leslies, and the^&oifietB, 
and the Wilsons of that period, commenoed a work which still goes 
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)i;iqdled fires in those dark places which bum and blaze among tho rugged 
jtaIWs of their land with growing fervour and increasing brightness.” 

Alter labouring successfully for some years in this intending and 
important department, at t;he urgent request of bis pastor, thWubjoct of 
this sketch was induced to commence a course of study preparatory to 
his entering a Theological Academy to be trained for the more public 
work of the ministry. On his completing that, he was recommended to 
the Directors of Hoxton Academy, London<«. whore ho was received, and 
under the late venerable Dr. Simpson, vigorously, but at the same time 
humbly and prayerfully, prosecuted his stjiidics. Among his fellow- 
students were the present Dr. Payne of Exeter, Dr. Leifchild of London, 
and Dr. Wtqrrison, late of China. It was to Mr. M., Robert Morrison 
first fully communicated his resolution to devote himself to missionary 
' labour. Frequently did the two Morrisons (they were not related by 
birth) prevent the early dawn, and spend hours together in prayer and 
mutual consultation relative to missionary exertion. This was one of 
,tlio most pleasant reminiscences of his academic course. 

From the first, Mr. Cowie had an eye to Mr. Morrison as his assistant 
and successor. Hence, in conseqdence of Mr. C s. declining health and 
increasing infirmities, Mr. M. was recalled from the academy before 
completing the usual term of study. On tho J6th of May, 1805, ho was 
ordained* to the work of the ministry in tho chapel belongjng to the 
Hoxton Institution. This was certainly an unusual procedure ; only the 
same thing is done in the case of missionaries going abroad, and his case 
was somewhat analogous to theirs, as Mr. Cowie and his congregation 
^od solitary, being at that time in recognised connection with no reli- 
• gious body in Scotland. Mr. Morrison failed to give satisfaction to the 
large and somewhat untractablo Huntly charge. After Mr. Cowio’s 
I^Oath, he continued to labour two years, and then finally resigned his 
connection with them. Some years afterwards, he was urgently invited 
to return, but firmly declined, not at all from a spirit of retaliation, but 
from a deeply seated knd well merited afiection for his dwn fiock. 

^ On Friday, the 11th of June, 1808, he loft Iluntly, to take charge 
of the infant church at Duucanston ; the members of it had previously 
attended the ministry of the word at Iluntly, travelling on the Lord’s 
day a distance of some ten or twelve miles. The religious interest 
excited in that district may be traced partly to the pleaching of Mr. 
Cowie in the vicinity, and partly to ^the invaluable Sabbath-schools 
already referred to. On tho arrival of Mr. M. at Duucanston, the 
immble sanctuary — built chiefy of turf — had scarcely been completed. 
However, on the succeeding Lord's day, crowds might be seen clus- 
tering around it, gathered from all directions. The love of novelty, 
, and the cravings of idle curiosity had, no doubt, drawn tho greater 
pejri thitlfer. But the Lord, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
' ^b<M 9 e wondrous ways "are past finding out, was found of those who 
^ him not. To many, that was n solemn day — a Pentecostal 

^ day to be held in everlasting remembrance — the beginning of 

to aU the region round about. The consecration sermon was from 

Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,” 
^ were seen in tears. The stout hearted were awed and sub- 

of this mte much gratified to meet lately with a respected gentleman 
in Lellh, who was present at his ordination. 
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dued. Some who are still alive, ascribe the first dawning of their 
spiritual life to the truth declared on that occasion. The work of God 
in savinjlsinners, thus auspiciously begun, advanced gradually, yet 
steadily ; so that before leaving the lowly clfapol, many* were brooght 
to a saving knowledge of the truth, and united in the fellowship of the 
gospel. After worshipping God for twelve years in a chapel onilt by 
their own hands — the outlay in money being only somewhere about taa 
pounds, — they were able to erect their present neat and commodioiio 
chapel free of debt, and without soliciting tho pecuniary aid of others* 

As to the form of church government, it was Independent in one 
sense — wholly independent of all exterior control, and interference,—^ 
but internally it was for long Presbyterian. The afikirs of the church 
were managed by a Session. The Lord^s Supper was attended to with all 
the solemnities of fast-days, preparation days, thanksgiving days. How- 
ever antiquated this may seem to some of us now in these enlightened times, 
great good was effected. Purity of communion was strictly sought after, 
discipline rigidly maintained, believers matured in spiritual knowledge, 
and built up in faith and holiness, sinpers converted to God, and such a 
purifying, divine, and heavenly influence brought to bear on many, that 
tlio aspect of that bleak moral desert was completely changed. Gra- 
dually considerable changes were introduced, so that in course of time 
tho polity aof the church became substantially, or as far as was beneficial 
to the prosperity of the cause, tile same as other Congregational churches. 

The mental endowments of Mr. Morrison were above mediocrity. In 
many respects he possessed a strong and vigorous mind, in the intellectual 
and moral culture of which he la&>ured most assiduously. He devoted 
considerable time to tho study of history, both civil and ecclesiastical. 
His reading, in most departments of literature, was extensive. For this 
his retiromont in a rural district, far from the excitement and incessant 
harassing public engagements in which ministers in towns and cities are 
generally necessitated to live, gave him great advantages. But it was 
chiefly to the close study and deep investigation of divine truth that he 
devoted his time. To search and understand the word of Qod was the* 
great aim of his life. He believed that it alone could solve the great 
mysteries regarding the Divine Being, his character, and government- 
regarding man, his original and actual conditiou, and his eternal destiny 
— regarding tho scheme of human redemption, its nature, Author, and 
extent. In order to grasp theso 4ofty themes — to live under their benign 
and sanctifying influence — and to unfold them in all their glory, and 
richness, and adaptation to the wants of men, was the one grand 
leading object of his life. 

It is not to be wondered at •that a mind so contemplative, andy eom<p 
paratively, so secluded from the world, and from intercourse i^ith those 
of his own standing, should frequently be ha?;assed with severe texfipta^ 
tions of a gloomy and depressing nature. This w^ the case with him 
for years. For long he could not resist the conviction that he shenld 
never have been engaged in the work of the ministry. He saw so little 
success, as he thought, attending his ministrations, and felt so deeply^ his 
infirmities and deficiencies, that he beard, as it were, a voice saying, 

* For the last thirty years, the church has areit^ed, at least, one hijifPred and 
fifty members. Since its origin, about a thousand have been in connection with it. 
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What dost thou here ?” It would be well if more who are employed 
ia the preaching of the gospel were thus exercised, especially at the 
commencement oif their course. Many seem to take it for gilmted that 
they have been sanctified from the womb to this high amd solemn calling, 
when often to others they are affording but little evidence that a divine 
commission has ever been given them. It is painful to reflect on the 
self-conceit and self-importance of some who come forth from colleges 
and halls with nothing but the comparatively trivial acquirements made 
there; and on entering an important sphere of labour, sit down to do any 
thing rather than acquire a deep experimentkl knowledge of their own 
hearts, and of the deep things of God. 

Another temptation he felt for a time was, that he ought to adopt a 
strain of preaching different from that with which ho had set out, namely, 
Christ and Him crucified. He frequently spoke of a gracious interposi- 
tion made in his behalf when meditating this revolt from the simplicity 
that is in Christ. Being on his way to visit an aged, dying pilgrim, ho 
was reflecting deeply on the change in hit preaching necessary to promote 
greater life and a higher degree of spirituality among the people of his 
charge. In the present instance ho thought ho could say nothing but 
what he had been ’ accustomed to say — ’“‘Behold the Lamb of God.’^ 
He felt his mind under a great cloud, and ho had almost returned with- 
out calling. However, he proceeded, anj, entering the house*, sat down 
by the death-bod. A Bible was produced, and unconsciously, almost, 
he commenced reading the third chapter of John’s gospel. On his 
reading the words in the 14th and 15th verses — “ And as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man bo lifted 
up ; that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life,” — the dying man lifted his head — his countenance brightening, and 
his eyes glistening with joy — and with emphasis exclaimed, “A?/e, aye, 
that drives awa' the mist ! ” He was never afterwards so severely tried 
in that matter. No doubt many have indulged similar thoughts who 
have not regarded them as dangerous suggestions, but rather originating 
in more enlightened views. We hesitate not to say that Christ may bo 
so preached, as to make him th» minister of sin, of carnal security, of 
presumptuous confidence, of dry formality. But the error unquestionably 
lies in the mode Christ is preached, not in the subject. ®ver to 

be preached, and Christ alone. He is the centre of all gospel truth ; he 
ought therefore to be the Alpha and Omega of all preaching. But this 
ought to be done after apostolic example. “ When loe preachy warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus. Failing in the apostolic mode of 
preaching Christ, or in presenting gospel doctrines in their proper com - 
hination, jve must necessarily fail in effecting the end our subject — Christ 
—is intended to produce. .Mr. Morrison was taught this great secret of 
ministerial success. IJ[e was brought in a most eminent degree to preach 
Christ fully. Unceasingly he preached not only a Christ crucified, as a 
sin-atoning sacrifice, but a Christ living, as the source and fountain -head 
of all spiritual influences, by whose grace and power believers are made 
holy and meet for heaven ; and hence it was, the holiness of his hearers, 
nfi well m their comfort, was promoted. 

As to nis pulpit preparation, it was careful and full, up to the close of 
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Lis labours. I appear before you to-day,” said he, when comineneing 
his last sermon, “ as I never recollect to have done before, without having 
any thing written.” He never aimed at the construction of fine sen- 
tences. IJis style was plain, easy, and flowing. But, above all, he 
sought to have his sermons full of massy scriptural ideas, calculated to 
feed the hungry soul, but ill adapted to please the shallow and frivolous 
professor. Few could at first appreciate him; but on becoming 
acquainted with his style atfd peculiarities, those who were earnestly in 
search of spiritual nourishment invariably relished his substantial ser- 
mons. He trained his people in scriptural knowledge, so that in that 
most important matter they greatly excelled. Under his fostering care, 
William Milne, late missionary to China, was brought forward in the 
first stages of his valuaj|le career; also, James Skinner, late missionary • 
to India. Both were members of the church at Duncanston. Mr. M. 
was an unequalled Sabbath>school teacher. He by no means ceased to 
be such on his becoming a minister. To communicate instruction to the 
ignorant was his great delight*. * In this he frequently persevered under 
the greatest disadvantages and difficqltios. Of this, one instance may 
bo given. Prior to his marriage,* he lived with a worthy farmer, now 
gone to his rest. In the same house lived an idiot youth. In him Mr. 
M. felt a very peculiar interest, and devoted much time to instruct him 
in the elementary parts of divine truth. But it seemed all in vain. At 
length his idiot scholar was ta^en ill. It soon appeared he was dying. 
Entering his apartment one day, Mr. M. kindly asked him, “ Well, 
Peter, what think you of Christ to-day ? ” He raised his eyes, and for 
the first time replied to his kind and patient instructor: ^^I think he'll 
nae cast me ofl*." This was much to him, his prayers seemed to be 
answered. Next morning, a little before he died, Mr. M. asked, “ Peter, 
what think you of Christ now?” he readily, and with earnestness 
exclaimed, “ He is altogether lovely!” 

In drawing this very imperfect sketch to a close, it may be remarked 
that Mr. Morrison was pre-eminently spiritually minded. • Though by 
no means without his infirmities and many imperfections, which often 
depressed and beclouded his mind, his WQ'lk was close with God, and his 

affections were placed on things above. On returning from , 

where occasionally he spent a few days among his attached friends, he 
would remark,’ “ Had I remained much longer, I would soon have lost 
all the views I ever had of Christ;” referring to the want of spiritual 
conversation, and his being deprived of much of the time usually devoted 
by him to meditation and devotional exercises. Many, no doubt, would 
regard ms lowest state of spiritual mindedness an high attainment. It 
partook nothing of the rant, and delusive extravagance of some modern 
pretenders to superior devotedness and sanctity. All was ratiopalf solid, 
scriptural, and constant. Its actuating principle was divine truth, 
accompanied with the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit. Hence bis 
piety was as far removed from sanctimoniousness as it was from luke- 
warm formality. 

* HeTmarried Agnes, youngest daughter of Duncan Skinner, fanner, Duncanston, 
who, like Obed-Edom, gave protection to the ark of God — ^like him, too, he was 
blessed and all his hous3iold. He and his partner, and a family of eighS, were all 
brought to a saving kno\\ ledge of the truth. 
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Towards the close of his life, Christ’s person and work were, in a 
peculiar manner, his constant theme. Never have we met with any 
who came so near to the description of the blessed man given by the 
Psalmist, when he says, ‘^His delight is in the law of the Lord, and in 
his law doth he meditate day and night,” &c. Truly, the word of Christ 
dwelt in him richly and in all wisdom. His longing desire was to grow 
in the knowledge of Immanuel, believing most firmly that every high 
and holy attainment was inseparably connebted with that. Hence he 
counted all other knowledge but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus. On the two Sabbaths preceding his last*** ever memor- 
able public appearance, his subject was, “What think yo of Christ?” 
He had preached Him fully {or forty years^ and it was truly delightful 
at the close of his Christ-magnifying ministry propose as an applica- 
tion of all he had said, “ What think yo of Christ?” 

His last days were wholly unclouded. For long before his peaceful 
departure he had taken up his abode at Beulah, and from thence heavenly 
messengers conveyed his blood-bought piirified spirit to the mansions of 
the blessed, on Friday, the Gth of. March last. “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 


CONGREGATIONALISM.— No. IT. 

Having adverted to the example which ministers arc bound to sot 
before the churches, it now remains to make a few remarks on the 
teaching which fidelity to our denominational principles demands. If 
ministers would prove faithful to Congregational principles, they must,^ — 

1. Make the Holy Scriptures the grand subject of all their ministrations. 
—It is not enough th 9 ,t they take the Bible for their text-book; it must 
be all and in 4ill, their teaching and preaching. There are two infinitely 
important objects for which they ought to labour and pray without 
ceasing. These are the conversion of sinners to God, and the perfection 
of the saints, in all the will of God. In point of means, the Holy 
Scriptures are perfectly sufficient for realizing both these objects. Hence 
the testimony of prophets and apostles; “ The law of tho*Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul; the testimony of tke Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple.” “ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in ^hteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be perfect, throughly furnisheounto all 
good works.” But it is otherwise with human systems of religion; 
although ^ivowedly grounded on texts of scripture, they not unfrequently 
usurp the place and the anthority of the Bible. In proof of this pain- 
ful fact, I need only refer to our Ecclesiastical Courts. In authoritively 
deciding cases which come before them, the question is not, “ What saith 
the scriptures?” but, “ What say our standards, our Confession of Faith, 
our Books of Discipline, our Acts of Synods and Assemblies?” &c. <kc. 

Although Congregationalists acknowledge no such systems, many 

* See Scottish Congregational Magazine for April; p. 190 . 
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pious Ciiristians among them, having been initiated into one or other of 
them, and tanght to venerate them from their youth, it is^ no easy 
matter to get clear of their influence; and, on the part of their ministers, 
much patience, prayer, and perseverance may be necessary in teaching 
them to avail themselves fully of the liberty with which Christ hath 
made them free, and, at the same time, to yield willing obedience to 
Christ in all things. Every attentive reader of the scriptures will find 
that neither Christ nor any of his inspired servants ever appealed to 
human systems of religion but in order to expose them, and to guard 
their hearers against their f)ernicious influence. 

2. In all their ministrations,, if ministers are faithful to their principles^ 
they will study to make the Bible its own interpreter , — We have seen that 
the scripture contains all that is necessary for making the man of God < 
perfect; but the form in which the doctrine is presented to us in the Bible 
is very difierent to that of all systems of human composition. For 
example, the attentive reader of religious systems, composed by unin- 
spired men, will find that, to sanction some of their favourite dogmas, 
isolated texts are quoted, and compelled to testify what their inspired 
authors never intended. Many instances might be brought in proof of 
the humiliating fact, but the following may suffice: by misapplying 
detached texte, the apostles and evangelists are made diocesan bishops; 
Peter is i.«ade the foundation of the church and Lord orcr all; the clergy 
are made the church; as such they claim the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and all who will not submit implicitly to their laws, are cast out as 
heathens. The church-mceting held in Jerusalem (Acts xv.) is made a 
council, a synod, or a general assembly of church rulers, as the case may be ; 
baptism is made to bo regeneration,, or to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, and partaking of all the benefits of the new covenant of grace, 
&c. And to sanction all the prosecuting statutes that have been enacted 
for punishing those who will not conform to human systems of religion, 
the following decree of a heathen magistrate is boldly adduced : " And 
whosoever will not do the law of thy God, and the law of the king, let 
judgment be executed speedily upon him, whether it be unto death, or 
to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment.” Ezra 
vii. 26.* 

To human systems of religion, built on perverted texts of scripture, 
may be traced most of the blood of the saints which has been shed since 
the days of Constantine, and not a few of the most bloody wars by 
which the nations of Europe have been scourged. And, notwithstanding 
of these facts, many great and good men cleave to their* respective 
systems, and enforce them by all the means they can command, with this 
bioody history before their eyes! 

How different ^m human systems is the manner in which divine 
truth is presented to us in the Holy Scriptures! These are like the 
garden of Eden “ in which the Lord God made tq grow every tree that 
is pleasant to the sight and good for food ; the tree of life also, in the 
midst of the garden.” But the fruit must be gathered by meditation 
and prayer; and it is the duty of the good minister of Jesus Christ to 
give to every member of the family his portion of meat in due season. 


See Confe<!sion of Faith, chap, xxiii. 3. 
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The Bible is the field in which the eDrichiDg treasure is hid. It behoves 
the Christian pastor not only to dig in that fi^d daily, but also to lead 
the flock under his care to all its various enriching treasures. The 
description given by the apostle of the way in which he acted merits 
the serious attention of every servant of Christ : “ Therefore, seeing we 
have this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not; but have 
renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor 
hantUing the word of God deceitfully; but, By manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
2 Cor. iv. 1, 2. Tlie grand object to be manifested is the truth ; the truth 
as it is in Jesus; and, if it be properly manifested and honestly received, 
without any thing like efibrt on the part of the teacher, it will begot and 
, cherish Congregational principles. 

It was remarked of a worthy minister of the Cliurch of Scotland, who 
lived and died in that communion, that, by imitating the apostle, in other 
words, candidly expounding the scriptures, he made as many Inde- 
pSkidents as either of the eminent Independent ministers who had 
laboured faithfully and successfully in the same city.* 

3. If ministers would do justice to our principles they must study to give 
every part of truth its just proportion in their ministrations. — Christ is at 
once the sum and the centre of the Word of Ood. As such, he should 
not only have a permanent place in every sermon, but precoptsj promises, 
and threatenings should be exhibited emanating from him and leading to 
him ; that, in the language of the apostle, Christ may be all and in all. 

It has been frequently remarked, that preachers have their favourite 
subjects. When this is the case they will be in danger of partially 
neglecting other subjects of equal importance in the s^^stera of revealed 
truth. Instead of going on to perfection, they dwell on first principles, 
and principles w'hich, it may be, are universally acknowledged. This 
cannot fail to have corresponding eflects on the hearers. The builder 
that is always laying, the foundation will never make .progress in its 
erection. The apostle’s avowed purpose merits attention : “ Therefore, 
having the word of the beginning of Christ, let us go on to perfection ; 
not laying again the foundation ^f repentance from dead works,” &c. 
Heb. vi. 1. Much is comprehended in our Lord s description of the 
faithful and wise steward; Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his Lord shall make ruler over his household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season ? BlessedKis that servant, whom his lord, 
when ho cometh, shall find so doing.” Christ’s own sermon on the 
mount presents us with a perfect example of the faithfulness proposed. 
It was addressed to a multitude, including almost every variety of 
character, but there was not an individual among the multitude to whom 
a suitable portion was not presented. But, having already exceeded my 
intended limits, I conclude these remarks by requesting the reader to 
listen to what may be esteemed the application of the sermon specified, 
as it is recorded in Mai. vii. 21 — 27. 

May 2m, 1846. 

* The justly celebifited Dr. Bali our, late of Glasgow 
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MODERN POETS AND POETRY. 

Robert Pollok. 

• 

Very siogular, as well as very diversified, are the notions which 
critics Lave occasionally propounded regarding the nature and the 
characteristics of poetry. While some by laboured and artificial defini- 
tion have succeeded in obsewting and perplexing in no small degree the 
nature of those qualities constituting which all can feel, but which 

cannot bo readily expressed,. otliers have asserted that poetry is absolutely 
undefinable, and that we must be contented with the inward perception 
of this occult principle, without attempting to analyse it, or to state 
with precision the elements of which it consists. Dr. Johnson, whose 
massive intellect was certainly not of the poetical order, could scarcely 
recognise any thing as poetry which did not move in the shackles of 
rhyme. And a still more modern notion, to be traced perhaps to the 
influence of the writings of Cohyidge and Shelley is, that poetry of the 
highest kind is that which is so intangible and sublimated as to be in a 
great measure beyond the sympathies, and perhaps beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary minds. Whatever opinion may bo right, we are 
confi<lcnt that the last is, cgregiously erroneous. The world, which is, 
generally peaking, infallible in its judgments, has pronounced a diflerent 
verdict. Poets who aspire to* soar above the common sympathies of 
mankind will always be left with an audience fit., perhaps, but exceed- 
ingly fijw : and that poetry which will ever bo embalmed in the heart of 
nations, and en joy all the immortality that earth can bestow, will be that 
which moves within the range of human sympathies, or gives to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name; which, in a word, is based upon 
nature and truth ; and which, however rich in the beauties of imagination, 
is patent to the feelings, affections, and understandings of men. 

Another notion, as old as the days of Horace, w^^ich no one practically 
\ aloes, but which retains a theoretical influence over critical minds, is 
that no poetry is tolerable, or, indeed, to be regarded as poetry at all, 
but that of the very highest order. The common sense of mankind 
repudiates this idea, which is at once pliilosophically untrue, and contra- 
dicted by fact. On the same principle we ought to recognise no beauty 
but in paradise,* and no sublimity but in Niagara or Mont Blanc. As 
in nature beauty and sublimity afo diversified and graduated, so in poetiy, 
the transcript of nature, we discern many shades of excellence How 
much is there in this branch of literature to which it would be absurd to 
award the highest measure of praise, and yet which the world values 
and admires, and will not willijigly lot die ; and what a desolation would 
it produce in the literaiy firmament if all the poetical lights, ^but those 
of the first magnitifde, were suddenly extinguished. 

The eminent popularity of the “Course of Time” is a substantial evidence 
that the world is much in the habit of judging for itself in regard to that 
which it deems worthy of respect and preservation. When this remark- 
able poem appeared, the great reviews, which are supposed to lead the 
public taste, though in realitpr they very frequently only follow in the 
wake of public opinion, were silent ; and during successive years, no work 
of merit has been less indebted to the opinions of the press. Nevertheless, 
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it has assumed a distinguished place amongst the standard poetical 
literature of the age, and is, indeed, almost the only one of the many 
religious poems of the nineteenth century, if we except the productions 
of James Montgomery, which has acquired a firm and a permanent hold 
of the public mind. 

The author of this poem, Robert Pollok, was bom in Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, in the year 1798. He exhibited, though not to any remarkable 
degree, evidences of juvenile talent, but dobs not appear to have mani- 
fested any desire of acquiring literary distinction till he had reached his 
sixteenth year. Ilis attention was first directed to the study of composi- 
tion by accidentally meeting with a volume of Addison’s Spectator, the 
easy and graceful style of which he immediately became ambitious of 
^ embracing. A year or two afterwards he commenced his studies with a 
view to the ministry, in connection with the Secession church ; and about 
the same period read for the first time with delight and wonder Milton s 
Paradise Lost. From this we are to date the development of his poetical 
powers. He began to write poetry, some of it sweet and natural, but 
affording no indication of his abundant mental resources, till the year 
1824, when ho commenced the poem on which his fame exclusively rests, 
the Course of Time. This remarkable production, when finished, he sent 
to Mr. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, who, previous to venturing on j)ublica- 
tion, submitted the manuscript to the critical censorship of ISlr, Moir, of 
Musselburgh. It reflects much credit upon the taste and judgment of 
the distinguished author just named, that ho should immediately have 
pronounced a highly favourable opinion of a work which has subsoqucntly 
enjoyed so ample a share of public approbation. The publication took 
place in March, 1827 ; but the author scarcely survived to witness the 
full success of his arduous labours; for, with a constitution never robust, 
and exhausted by severe study, he died in September of the same 
year. 

The Course of Tim^ is a poem which it is somewhat difficult to ana- 
lyse. It is by no means so dbmprehonsive as the title would lead us to 
anticipate. Commencing with the creation of the world, the author 
does not give even a general glaqpc at the history of the many illustrious 
nations which have successively occupied a prominent position on the 
stage of time. He sketches what we might term, the moral history of 
man. He delineates an immense variety of characters^paints human 
passions, such as love, hatred, ambition^ avarice, the love of fame — dis- 
cusses human pursuits, such as those of the philosopher, the poet, the 
warrior, the moralist, the divine, — he indicates the desire of happiness as 
the main spring of human conduct — he shows the vanity by which the 
pursuit of the phantom pleasure, amongst teenporal objects, is characterised 
— and towards the middle of the poem, the approaching judgment of 
mankind is announced, the ]^et again embracing the opportunity afforded 
by that awful event, with its vast assemblage of all the myriads of our 
race, to portray some of the innumerable classes of characters who await 
their final sentence at the last assize. 

In delineating character, indeed, Pollok*s strength lay. Having 
measured his mind severely,'* it would appear that he felt himself most 
in his element when discriminating the varied workings of the human 
heart, unfolding the latent motives of conduct, exhibiting in the most 
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attractive aspect, whatever is truly valuable and estimable in humanity, 
and on the other hand holding up to scorn and reprobation eveiy thing 
that is unworthy and dishonouring. This satire directed against human 
follies and foibles is as keen and cutting as •a Damascus sword. His 
descriptions of the sceptic, the miser, the recluse, the bigot, the man and 
woman of fashion, the faithless minister who 

“ Another cospel preached than Paul’s, 

And one that had no Saviour in’t,” 

are distinguished by extraordinary vigour, energy, and originality. The 
following sketch of the h3;pbcrito is in certain points unrivalled. 

“ Great day of revelation ! in the grave 
The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 

In naked ugliness. He was a man i 

Who stole the liveiy of the court of heaven. 

To serve the devil in ; in virtuous guise 
Devoured the widow’s house, and orphan’s bread ; 

III lioly phrase transacted \illanies 

That common sinnels durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feast he sat amongst the saints, 

And with his guilty hands touched holiest things : 

And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, jor with graver countenance, 

Or longer pnfycr. wept o’er the dying man, 

Whose infant children at the moment he 
Planned how to rob. In sermon style he bought 
And sold, and lied : and salutation made 
In scripture terms. He prayed by quantity, 

And with his rei)etition8 long aud loud. 

All knees were w'earj'. With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty. 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

On charitable lists — those trumps which told 

^’he public car who had in secret done 

The poor a benefit, and half the alms 

T^ey told of took themselves to keep them sounding — 

lie blazed his name, more pleasfll to have it there 

Thau in the book of life.” 

A portrait such as this, in which (he poet holds the mirror up to 
nature, and shows vice its own image, is worth whole volumes of gor- 
geous colouring or vapid Hontinientalism. 

It does not Sways happen that those who are the most acute observers 
of life and manners, and who e^el in their delineations of character, are 
equally alive to impressions from the inanimate creation. Dr. Johnson, 
a keen and scrutinising discriminator of human life, had exceedingly 
little relish for, or susceptibility of, natural beauty ; and even in the 
writings of Shakspearo, the allusions to natural scenery are not very 
numerous. It is true these qualities are by no means incompatible, but 
as the mind naturally selects for itself a predominant sphere ol exercise, 
so in proportion it recedes from others of a somewhat different tendency. 
Thus, one poet loses himself amongst the amplitudes of nature, aud finds 
that the natural sphere of his faculties is to range over all that is striking 
and characteristic in the visible creation, while another, without deliber- 
ately concluding that the “ proper study of mankind is man,” delights 
more in exploring and unveiling the arcana of the world of mind. The 
portions of the Course of Time which in the highest degree exhibit the 
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ability and skill of tho author, aro those in which he depicts various 
aspects of human character ; and, on the other hand, if he ever com- 
paratively fails, it is in his sketches of natural scenery. The point in 
which he is deficient is individuality. He describes a pleasing scene in 
beautiful language, but it is almost invariably the same. A few ordi- 
nary objects, tastefully arranged, arrayed as it may be in dazzling sun- 
shine, or in chastened moonlight, compose almost all his landscapes. 
He paints nature as a man who had seen fxttle, and who had not even 
been careful to identify and discriminate the little he had seen. Here, 
however, we are to make allowances for iiis peculiar circumstances. 
The poets who have excelled in their descriptions of inanimate nature 
are those who, like Byron, whose meteor course Pollok so magnificently 
depicts, have enjoyed the privilege granted ouly to a few of ranging 
unrestrained amongst the mightiest and most admirable of the works of 
God, or who, like Scott and Wilson, whose region, however, is more 
limited, have thrown themselves enthusiastically into the very heart of 
nature, amongst her glons, and caverns,, and cataracts, and wilds, and 
mountain recesses. Pollok, during his short life, was almost exclusively 
a man of books and study. The scenery he draws is more imaginary 
than real — he sketches it with a rapid though graceful touch — and 
immediately recurs to what he felt to be tho grand burden of Lis poem, 
tho state and destinies of man. ^ 

In many religious poems there is an occasional liberty taken with 
divine things which is felt by pious readers almost to border upon pro- 
fanity. In tho Course of Time, however, we find a combination of 
exalted imagery, with profound reverence for all that is sacred — a union 
not often exemplified of high poetic excellence, with unquestionable 
orthodoxy. Sometimes, Indeed, in passages of the nature to which we 
refer, tho expression becomes quite ordinary and prosaic, but in such 
instances the sense is so admirable and correct as to disarm the hand of 
criticism. If the reader cannot discover much poetry in the following 
lines rcl|ting to faith, he wi# perhaps perceive qualities' of a still more 
estimable character. 

“ Faith was bewildered <much by men who meant 
To make it clear. So simple in itself, 

A thought so rudimental and so plain, 

That none by comment could it plainer make. < 

All faith was one. In object not in kind 
The difference lay. The faith that saved a soul, 

And that which in the common truth believed. 

In essence were the same. Hear, then, what faith, 

True Christian faith, which brought salvation was. 

Belief in all that God revealed to men. 

• 

‘ Who then believed, being by the Spirit touched, 

As naturally the fruits of faith produced 
Truth, tepipcrance, meekness, holiness, and love, 

As human eye from darkness sought tho light. 

How could he else ? If he who had firm faith 
To-morrow’s sun should rise, ordered affairs 
Accordingly : if he who had firm faith 
That spring and summer, and autumnal days, 

Should pass awaj^, and winter really come, 

Prepared accordingly : if he who 
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A bolt of death approaching/turncd aside, 

And let it pass ; as surely did the man 
Who veiily believed the word of God, 

Though erring whiles, its general lays obey. 

Turn bark from hell, and take the way to heaven.” 

What Pollok, had his life been spared, would have been as a preacher, 
is little more than matter of conjecture, but the simplicity of the views 
just quoted, on a subject regarding which so many learned divines have 
for generations contrived to envelop themselves and their disciples in 
an impenetrable theological mist, show that, untrammelled by system, 
he fully appreciate the translucid perspicuity of 

“ Heaven’s easy, artless, unencumbered plan.” 

It appears by an anecdote narrated by his biographer, that his discourses 
delivered in the Divinity Hall, were of an exceedingly ornate and poetical 
character. Preaching from the words, “ By one man s disol^edience 
many were made sinners,” the poetical manner in which he illustrated 
the text excited a most indecoreJus degree of risibility amongst the stu- 
dents, sometimes to such an extent that the speaker could with difficulty 
make himself heard. All this he endured with coolness and self-posses- 
sion, till, in the midst of an enumeration of evils which would not have 
existed but for Adam's dishbedience, he raised his voice to the highest 
pitch, and tasting on the students a look of great indignation, exclaimed, 
“ Had sin not entered into the world, no idiot smile would have gathered 
on the face of folly, to put out of countenance the man of worth.'* The 
effect of this thunderbolt, which wo should have deemed problematical, 
was, it seems, to make the students ashamed of their behaviour, and 
produce immediate silence. Had the youthful poet lived, time and 
experience would have taught him to restrain the flights of his imagina- 
tion, and his fine poem gives evidence that he was admirably gifted with 
powers of severe thought, and profound reasoning. 

It is generally conceived that authors are very inadequate judges of 
the merits of their own productions, and under certain circumstaUces this 
is perhaps true, but Pollok certainly formed a correct opinion of the 
value of bis work in conceiving himselfr to have been most successful in 
the concluding books of the poem. In depicting the period of the con- 
summation of ajl things, a subject in which every element of sublimity 
is inherent, the poet appears in the full strength and vigour of his soar- 
ing and sanctified genius. lie describes the earth previous to the period 
of its final dissolution, with the cup of its wickedness full to the brim, 
and calling to heaven for vengeance — the awful premonitions of coming 
destruction — the sun mysteriously staggering in the skies like a drunken 
man, and then hurriedly rushiifg down into the west — strange whisper- 
ings in the groves and forests — • 

“ The wail of evil spirits that now felt 
The hour of utter vengeance near at hand — ” 

men speculating upon the probable causes of su6h events, but neither 
laying the warnings to heart, nor refraining from iniquity — the fearful 
increase of crime, misery, and licentiousness — all this is conceived and 
described in a high vein of poetry, and call forth the noblest powers of 
the gifted author. 

But that day is to come unawares and as a thief in the night; and 
accordingly the poet having with great skill enriched his poem by images 
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so striking and vigorous, with equal judgment represents all these 
prognostications as portentous warnings — the last expedients of mercy to 
call an ungodly race to repentance. Having, like the preaching of Noah, 
fiuled in their object, th^ are withdrawn — nature is restored to her 
former equanimity, and men relapse into utter thoughtlesness, guilt, and 
crime, when the trumpet sounds, the resurrection takes place, the judg- 
ment is set, and the books are opened. 

It is in the hands of such men as Robert Pollok, that poetry, the 
handmaid of truth, and the mirror of nature, fulfils the object of its high 
priesthood. Unhappily the most gifted 'bards ^vo so frequently 
corrupted its pure and healthful influences, that the *ry name of poetry 
is in the minds of many associated with the idea of something vain and 
frivolous, if not licentious and impure. Rut let it not be forgotten, that 
it is in the language of poetry that God has communicated to man a 
great part of his holy oracles, and that David and Isaiah, the most 
eminent of saints, are also the most sublime and majestic of poets. To 
the Christian, then, it should be delightful and refreshing to witness 
poetic genius baptized with the spirit of grace, and devoting its energies 
to the best and noblest of all objects, the cause of truth, and the glory 
of God. And this is a spectacle of which modem times have afforded 
us few brighter and more beautiful examples than the author of tho 
Course of Time. . * iji 

Haddington. 


HUMAN ACCOUNTABILITY, AND DIVINE INFLUENCE.* 

I coNFDSS I cannot understand the reason for the extreme prejudice 
entertained by Dr. Jenkyn, and writers of the same class, against the 
notion that, in the conversion of a sinnei to God, there is a sj)ecial and 
direct operation of tho Holy Spirit upon the mind. Is it that the 
admissj^p of such an operation is supposed to bear injuriously upon the 
great doctrine of human accountability? Now, before they reject the 
doctrine on this ground, they ought, in all fairness, to ascertain whether 
their own views are such as to relieve them from the pressure of any 
supposed difficulty in relation to this point. According to Dr. Jenkyn’s 
own statements, three things concur in the conversion of a sinner. There 
is the wielding by the Holy Spirit of the moral inffuonce of tho truth, — 
there is tho influence of the truth itself, — and the personal influence of 
the Holy Spirit himself, upon tho mind. Does Dr. Jenkyn admit that, 
when these things concur, — and because they. concur, — the conversion of 
a sinner takes place, though without disturbing the intellectual laws of 
his dgenoy? If he do admit this, then, I ask how, in the case of those 
where those three things do not concur, and where conversion does not, 
of course, ensue, his system is better fitted than ours to preserve intact 
the great doctrine of human accountability? If he do admit this, 
then, I ask how, in any case, he accounts for the fact of conversion? 
By the present hypothesis, the Holy Spirit has wielded tho moral influ- 
• This, and the paper following, from a long and able note appended to Dr. 
Payne’s ** third edition greatly enlarged, of his Lcctuie^> on Divme Sovereignty, 
Election, &c.” We regret that our mtroductoiy notice of Di. Jenkyn’s work was 
in type before we received intelligence of this admirable entique It is not yet too 
late for use — Ei). 
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once of the truth — the truth with its influence is present — the personal 
influence of the Spirit is present — and yet there is no result! Or, more 
unaccountable still, one of two men, where all these three things concur, 
is converted, and the other not. Is not, then/ the conversion of the for- 
mer an accident ? 1 do not say that, on this hypothesis, the man con- 

verted himself. No doubt the truth converted him. But the question 
is, **How came the truth to exert its influence upon him, and not upOfi 
the other?'* The only reas^fi supplied by his system, for the failure of 
the truth to influence the latter, is, that his mind was not in the requisite 
state to receive the influence# ‘‘ Magnetism,** he says, “is always present 
in the loadstone, Uht its development will take place only in certain 
circumstances,” p. 87. The saving influence of the Spirit is, in like 
manner, always in the truth, but its development will take place only 
in certain circumstances, i.hat is, when the mind is in the requisite state 
to receive the influence. One would think it follows, as a necessary 
consequence from this representation, that the thing needed was a direct 
action of the Holy Spirit upon .the mind, to prepare it, in a manner 
which we cannot understand, for thp reception of this influence. I 
only glance at this, however, in passing. The inquiry I wish now 
to bring before the reader, as well as Dr. Jenkyn himself, is, “How 
does this view of the matter diminish any difficulty which may be 
supposed tp attach to the great doctrine of human accountability?** 
If the mind of the supposed individual bo not in the fit state (my 
reasoning is now, it must not fail to be remembered, ad hominem) for 
receiving the influence of the truth, is he culpable for not receiving it ? 
Should it bo replied, as I su[)[)ose it will, that his mind ought to have 
been in the fit state, might we not reply that, on this hypothesis, nothing 
could have put his mind into tho right state but the influence of truth 
upon it at a ioriner period; but if, at that period, the mind did not 
happen to be in tho fit state, how could it receive the influence of the 
truth ? And might not the inquiry be thus pushed backwards to the 
very first moment of moral agency ? I reason thus, not becausQul have 
any doubt of the doctrine of human accountability, for I cannot resist 
the evidence of consciousness; and con^'iousness tells me that I am an 
accountable being. My object is simply to show that the -doctrine of a 
direct influence of tho Holy Spirit in tho conversion of a sinner, (an 
influence rendereVl necessary by the natural inattention and indiflTorenco 
of men to spiritual realities) — issuing, it may be acknowledged, in some 
mysterious manner, in tho saving knowledge and belief of Divine truth 
— surrounds the doctrine of human accountability with no especial difli- 
culties, while it accounts for the fact, that some men Ibelieve, and others 
reject, the gospel. We believe, #with Dr. Jenkyn, that if the Holy Spirit 
were not poured down upon men at all, all men would be bound to believe 
the gospel, because the ground of obligation to believe that truth, is that 
which obliges to the reception of all truth ; namel 3 i;, that it is stated in 
intelligible language, and accompanied with suificient evidence that it is 
the truth. The influence of the Holy Spirit only meets the indisposition 
of man to give the requisite attention to spiritual and eternal concerns. 
It is not tho gift of equity, but of sovereignty ; because suflScient proof 
is aflbrded that this indisposition is both foolish and criminal, and suffi- 
cient means are supplied for removing it. 
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THE DIRECT INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

By THifREV. Seth Wtllison, D.D. 

That there is a Holy Ghost, we have both heard and believed; 
also, that his agency has a necessary place in effecting the salvation of 
sinners. But, concerning the nature and Extent of his agency, there is 
not an entire harmony of sentiment among those who claim to belong to 
that department of the church which has *bcen distinguished by being 
called “the Orthodox/* By answering thr6o or four questions which 
relate to this important subject, I shall have opportunity to exhibit what, 
in my opinion, is the scriptural view of it. 

The first and loading question is this : Is the agency of the Holy 
Ghost, on the hearts of those whom he renews and sanctifies, direct^ 
There are but two different ways in which we are able to conceive that 
God can operate on the human mind$ the one mediate^ and the other 
immediate; or indirect^ and direct It is not the invisibility of God's 
agency which makes it direct; for an angelic agent is invisible, and has 
power to use arguments to persuade us to virtue, but has no power to 
produce virtuous affections in our hearts. * While God does nothing 
more than present arguments before our minds to persuade us to be 
reconciled to him, his agency is no more direct, in the sense we use this 
term, than that of an angel, or that of a preacher of the gospel. That 
agency which is restricted to the presentation of motives to the mind, 
by whatever agent, whether created, or uncreated, they are presented, 
is technically distinguished by the name of moral suasion. One man 
may operate on the mind of another by moral suasion. But the other 
mode of operation, which we term immediate and direct, must be peculiar 
to God himself. The question before us is not. Docs God make use of 
moral suasion in bringing back* his revolted subjects? But it is this: 
Does he make use of any other influence besides that of moral suasion ? 
Does he, besides presenting the truth, and holding it up before their 
minds, exert a more direct agency, to cause them to love and embrace 
it? That he does exert such an immediate and direct agency, I think 
is capable of scriptural proof. 

1. The Scriptures make such a representation of God’s agency in 
renewing the depraved mind, as very naturally leads us to contemplate 
it as an operation peculiar to himself. They inform us that those who 
receive Christ for ,their Saviour, are such as were “ bom not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." In 
harmony with this it is declared, “Neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither the that watereth ; but God who giveth the increase.” Again, 
“ That the excellency of the power might be of God, and not of us/’ 
And yet God's ministers can present light before the minds of their 
hearers; even the same light which God himself presents; for they have 
his word to enlighten them. And so far as God uses moral suasion to 
effect the conversion of sinners, he very commonly does it by human 
instruments, especially the ministers of his gospel. On the day of Pen- 
tecost, was not the moral suasion which he used directly from the mouth 
of Peter ? It was when they heard what Peter spake, that ‘‘ they were 
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pricked to the heart." If, therefore, God does nothing more than to 
reason with his creatures, and press motives upon their copsciences, 
whore is the fundamental difi'erence between him and his ministers? 

2. The Scriptures represent the work of it)newing add sanctifying a 

depraved mind, as one of the mightiest displays of the power of the 
Almighty. Paul wished the saints at Ephesus to know what was the 
exceeding greatness of God’s power toward them, according to the 
working of that mighty power which raised Christ from the dead. 
When ho had, at another time, told them that God was able to do 
exceeding abundantly abefVe all they could ask or think, ho adds, 
“according to the power that worketh in us." It would seem as if he 
could think of no display in all the world which would give Christians 
such an impressive sense of the uncontrolled power of God, as to refer 
them to that divine work which was going on in their own hearts. But, 
if all which God does in subduing the hearts of rebels consists in the 
mere presentation of arguments and motives, always leaving it with 
them to assent or dissent wherc^ I ask, is the exceeding greatness of this 
display of power ? . 

3. If God has mercy on whom he will have mercy, if the Spirit 
quickoneth whom he will, does it not prove that he can exert an influence 
which is more direct than that of moral suasion ? Christ declared, that 
all whom #he Father had given, him should come to him. Yet are they 
by nature children of wrath and disobedience, even as others. They 
must be renewed by the Holy Ghost, or they will never come to Christ ; 
and yet we are assured they will all come. Hence we infer that the 
Holy Ghost is able to renew the most depraved heart. And docs not 
this seem to settle the point, that his access to the heart must bo more 
direct than ours i If an effectual call, extended to all the elect, shows 
that the Spirit exerts a power above that of mere persuasion ; does not 
the final perseverance of all who are effectually called prove the same ? 
Not one of theij; whole number gets out of the hand of Christ. But if 
nothing more than moral means were tised to preserve them, could it be 
ascertained that none of them would perish ? And does not the ever- 
lasting stability of their holy character in heaven, show that the power 
which preserves them from falling is more direct and effectual than that 
of moral suasioij? 

4. Infant regeneration proves that the mind can bo approached more 
directly than by moral suasion. * Christ said to Nicodomus, “ Except a 
man bo born again he cannot sec the kingdom of God.” In the original 
it is, “ Except any one be born again.” That Christ meant to assert the 
necessity of the spiritual birth in relation to every child born into the 
world, is made evident ; for ho proceeded to say, “ That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of the Spirit is spirit.” Marvel 
not that I said unto you, Ye must be bora again.” Whether all infants 
are saved, is not a point which we now need to discuss. That some of 
those who die in infancy are saved, none will dispute. And if saved, it 
must be by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. But how can the Holy Ghost use moml suasion with an infant 
of a day old, or of a year old ? 
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ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN? 

Oh, Fhank ! I do so* wish you wore a Christian ! There are ho 
many, many reasons why you ought to be a Christmn. God commands 
it; the Holy Spirit urges it; Jesus died for it ; your own poor suffering 
soul pleads for it, by all its natural love of happiness — and yet you say, 
“ not now.’^ 

1, James ? I say no such thing ; quite the contrary ; 1 assure you 1 
think Tory well of being a Christian. You must not conclude me a 
heathen because I am not precisely of your way of thinking. I can’t 
put on a long face, turn recluse, and shut myself up like a liermit. But 
. i hope 1 am willing to do my neighbour a kindness ; I am sure I never 
wrong or injure any man. I must tell you I consider myself as good a 
'Christian, in my way, as there is going. 

As to your being a good citizen, kind neighbour, and affectionate 
friend, Frank, I have not one word to sry. As to external deportment, 
I know your life is irroproaclial^e ; but religion demands something 
more than this. 

1 go to church, James, as regular as a clock, say my prayers when i 
thlsk of it, and very often read the Bible of a Sunday. 

I know it, Frank ; and I know also that you make a geaorous use 
of your money ; still I must repeat that religion is something more and 
better than all of these. 

Better ! If I should estimate religion by some of your religious 
people that have come 'in my way, 1 should say hard things on that 
point. Are there any better things than justice, uprightness, integrity, 
and a soul to feel for the misery of poor wretches that want clothes aud 
bread ? 

O^ou kpow that I agree with you in valuing these ; and you know, 
too, that I agree withryou in the condemnation of all hypocrisy ; but the 
point we need to look at, the poi]|||upon which you fall, is this; you do' 
not bring God into the account. There is no better thing than justice, 
uprightness, and integrity toward God. 

But do you mean to say that I am unjust to God ? 

Let me answer your question by asking another. Do you think that 
you give him his due ? You no doubt admit his perfect right to lay his 
commands upon you ; now do you obey these commands ? — Have you ever 
obeyed this command : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with aU thy mind, and with 
all thy strength ?" 

Why, if words are to bo taken literally, and understood just as 
we undeiy5tand other words, 1 can’t say I have. But I certainly have 
a groat respect for God ; 1 never mention his name witliout reverence, 
and I endeavour to dq what is right, and to set a good example. 

But you allow that you dp not lovo Him, and that you do not make 
any particular effort to love Him, in that strong and hearty manner 
ex;preese4 iu the First and Great Commandment. 

Why, I can’t say that I do — but if that way of loving God is religion, 

I must say that 1 have my doubts that there are some half dozen 
religious persons jn the town. 
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Well, that way of loving God is religion ; it is Bible religion, and the 
only religion acceptable to God, or safe for man. The veiy of all 
religion is an ardmt love^ an intense personal affection for God- 

Bnt, Janies, your own people aflow that we cannot literally and truly 
love God in that fashion ; they own that love to God is another thing 
from love to one's children, or parents, for example. 

1 know,‘Frauk, that some excellent people persuade themselves of 
that. But look for one moment at the facts in the case. God made 
man ; God mado the commandment ; God gave to man his parents and 
his children. Now if God has given to man a 'species of afiectiou 
designed for his kindred, knd for them alone, then he does not in the 
First Commandment claim that species of afiection for Himself. — Bat if 
it be said that that species of affection is naturally and of necessity , 
stronger, purer or bettor than any other, then 1 think he that says this 
is unjust to God ; for he that says it, says virtually that God first made 
man capable of loving his kindred more than his God, and then called 
upon man to love God more than his kindred- This would be to charge 
God with injustice towards man. It, would also be to charge God with 
lolly in ovTrlookiiig and neglecting what was due to himself. 

But suppose I wore resolved on loving God in this superior way, I 
don’t see how I can bring 4t about. It certainly does demand not any 
particular lefibrt to love my parents, wife and children ; I see them 
constantly ; they are loveable ; and I love them as a matter of course. 
But as it regards God, the case is very different. I don’t see Him, and 
can’t. I find no one who has seen Him, and what am I to do 

My dear Frank, you have in part, though unconsciously, answered 
your question. You must see God^ and see Him constantly. 

But 1 tell you T can't 

And I tell you t/oa nmsU Do not think me harsh if I add, you have 
never yet tried. I know yon are ready to exclaim against this ; hpt 
hear me ; If any one should deny your ability to accomplish some one of 
the ordinary taslvs of business men, jUNi would rosent the imputation ; 
the greater the difficulty, the greater would be your exertion ; nor would 
you rest or leave a stone unturned, ijntil you had done all that an 
efficient business man could do. Ilavo you ever tried in this way to see 
God and love him ? 

No, I can't say that I have. 

Well, it is in this decided marvnor you must make the attempt. For 
as to loving God without seeing Him, and without seeing Him constantly^ 
is out of the question. The idea is a very simple one ; so simple that it 
is wonderful how generally it is overlooked ; man must perceive an 
object to be affected by it ; man must see loveliness in order to love it. 
Now, in regard to God, I may say that your eyes are holder so that 
you cannot know Him. 

But if my eyes are holden, then it s not my f^-ult, and I cannot be 
blamed. 

But suppose you have put a thick veil over your eyes, and are holding 
it there. 

But I deny that I have done any such thing ; at least I am not 
conscious of it. 

I presume you are not conscious of it, but its true -for all that. Here, 
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again, the argument is short and strong : You can’t see God ; but God 
CODstraoted you for the very purpose, and on the principle that He was 
to be the chief object of your vision ; there is some obstruction ; God did 
not introduce it ; then some one else did ; but no one could without your 
permission; then you yourself have veiled your eyes. The truth is, 
God is a Spirit, and all that appertains to His kingdom is spiritual. 
The natural man, that is, the man who is unconverted, cannot and will 
not comprehend them; how should he? He has eyes and ears and 
hands ; such things as he can see and hear and handle, he understands 
— ^but God and spiritual things he docs not perceive, for they are spirit- 
ually discerned. 

Then, of course, I can do nothing until I am changed. 

On the contrary, you have much to do. Is it rciasonable to anticipate 
coming into possession of the greatest blessings God can bestow, whilst 
you show an almost entire indifference to them ? Can you think that God 
will forgive the sins for which you feel little or no sorrow, and about 
which you scarcely give yourself the^ trouble even to thinks much 
less iofeelf as you ought to feel, and would feci, if your sensibility were 
not strangely blunted? Depend upon it, Frank, all the treasures this 
world has to offer you are not worth the purchase. Depend upon it, the 
treasures offered to you in the Bible are worth looking after, worth 
asking for. Depend upon it, the fellowship of God and th^ Lamb is 
worthy of being pursued at any and every cost and hazard. “ What 
shall it profit a man if ho shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?" 
But “ he that dwclloth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.’’ 

“ He that hath made his refuge God, 

Hath found a most secuie abode. 

Shall walk all day beneath his shade, 

And there at night shall rebt his head.” 


Of the truth of that sentimenL James, I have never doubted. If 
there is a man on earth to be en^d, it is the man who has really made 
God his friend and refuge. The man who can really and truly say, I 
love God with all my heart an(k He loves mo, may look with pity on 
princes. 

What can you then think, my dear Frank, what must you think of 
the wickedness, of the intrinsic meanness and the folly of a man who lives 
on twenty, thirty, forty years, robbing ‘himself, his family and the race 
of such happiness, sheltering himself all the while behind some paltry 
pretext which he is ashamed to confront in his own closet for a single 

hour ? . 

Amicus. 


THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 

ARTICLE THIRD. 

The plaiv wo have proposed for the compiling of the Scottish Congregational 
Hymn-Book cannot be accomplished but at some expense of labour and money. 
The Secretary, we have shown, will have to bear the chief burden of the labour 
connected with the undertaking. We entertain no doubt, that, in so far as liis 
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labour may admit of being divided among others, our brethren “ that handle the 
pen of the writer,” will be found* willing and zealous to take their full share of all 
burdens, and in all works. We rely with equal confidence on our brethren to 
whom our Lord has entrusted his gold and his silver, and whom he has made 
stewards of the same, coming forward with such money contributions as may be 
required. On their liberality, however, it will mainly depend, whether the scheme 
shall be commenced or not, — and, supposing it commenced, whether it shall be so 
vigorously carried out, and ultimately be brought into such a state of complete 
fulfilment as is necessary to its realising the rational expectations formed of its 
proving a great blessing to our churches. Were those who are able and willing to 
give to the scheme labour contributions, equally able to give to it money contribu- 
tions, our hope of its being immediately begun, and vigorously carried forward to 
Its completion, would rest on different grounds. But it must be better, since God, < 
who alone is wise, has so arranged our places and duties, that in every great and 
good work, those sen^ants of Christ who can give mental labour, shall find them- 
selves standing in need of the co-operation and assistance of their fellow-servants, 
who can gi\e only money contributions; and that these last shall be made to see 
and feel, that although they be rich men, yet cannot they do the Lord’s work by 
means of their riches alone ; but that they must obtain the co-operation and assist- 
ance of their brethren who have neither silver nor gold to give, but on whom God 
has bestowed piccious mentifl gifts, along with the faculties necessary to render 
those gifts jA’actically useful. This piutual dependence upon one another serves to 
keep both classes of Christ’s servants humble, and creates a necessity for their 
being, uhat their religion, on other grounds, declares it their duty to be, loving and 
united co-operators in every good work. 

The fii St expenses of the undertaking will be those of the Secretary, in carrying 
on his correspondence with his fifty-nine coadjutors ; and in recording and arranging 
in two or more MS. volumes the results of his correspondence, for the use of the 
committee of management. Then there will be the travelling expenses incurred 
by brethren who may have to come from a distance to attend the meetings of com- 
mittee. When tlie new hymn-book has been compiled by ’the committee, it will be 
advisable to print a private edition of itmr gratuitous distribution, say of two 
hundred copies. The gratis distribution of this edition will be first, to all who have 
given their aid to the work, that they may critically revise, and pronounce a judg- 
ment upon, all the decisions of the committee ; and then, under the directions of 
the committee, to-such other persons as may bo thought most qualified to give a 
valuable opinion on the merits of the volume, or to offer suggestions for its further 
improvement. The reader* will now see how unavoidable is the incurring of 
expense in the carrying on and completing of our plan. He will also be able, if he 
know's any thing at all of such matters, to form an estimate not far from the truth 
of the amount of expenses likely to be incurred. But the good work sought to bo 
accomplished is worthy of having a far greater price paid for it than our plan will 
require to be provided. We feel confident, that if our richer brethren approve of 
our plan, looking simply at its merits, the amount of expense likely to be incurred 
will not deter them from coming forward and su^)plying the means for commencing, 
carrying on, and perfecting the undertaking. 

It is necessary tliat we now explain how our band of sixty labourers, our com- 
mittee of management, and our secrctaiy, are to be elected. Wo would devolve 
the election of the whole upon the members of the various committees of the 
Union, namely, the acting committee in Edinburgh, and the auxiliaiy committees 
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in Gia 0 gow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. Of course, v^e do not mean that tbe matter 
shall bo taJvcn up by them as a matter belongmg to the Congregational Uhion. 
Taking the acting oommittee in Edinburgh ns an example, all that we would ash 
th^ to do is the following i>implc matter. Suppose they are assembled in the 
usual place for the despatch of the business of the Union, and also that they have 
finished tlie business for which they were convened, then before they left the com- 
mittee-room, we would say to them — If you please, brethren, remain for a short 
time, and do us the favour to elect the quota of persons assigned to your district for 
taking part in tbe labour of compiling and preparing the Scottish Congregational 
liymn-book.” We are not aware of any objection that the members of the com- 
mittee, aa such, would make to our request. By agreeing to it they would in no 
degree involve the Union in our scheme. Whatever they chose to do, or to rcftise 
to do, they would do, or refuse to do, in their private capacity only, as members of 
our churches. We would divide the band of sixty correspondents ecjunlly among 
the committees of the Union in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen* 
This will give fifteen ]>erson& to be elected by each committee. Wc would provide 
for the election of the committee of five, and oi the secretary, in this way. Dct the 
committee in Dundee elect one of the fwc, and that in Aberdeen another. Let the 
lemaining three, with the secretary, be elected by the united votes of the commit- 
tees in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

An essential part of our jdan has not yet been mentioned, but this is now the 
proper time to state it, — it is the providing for the million a hymn ftook such as 
they want, and such as will be acceptable to them, at the lowest possible price. The 
high price of all existing hymn-books in use in our churches, is a most serious 
objection against them. Only think of a poor man being able to obtain a copy of 
the whole Bible for one shilling, and then of his being unable to obtain a hymn- 
book for less than eighteen pence, or two shillings, or even three shillings I It is a 
monstrosity. We do wonder how it has been suffered to exist so long. Even the 
richer members of our rlmrchcs have, in numberless instances, been deterred by 
tbe high price from providing an adequate supply of hymn-books for tbe use of 
their households. While, to find a poor working man, whose ftimily is large, pos- 
sessing an adequate number of hymn-books for his children, is among the rarest of 
sights. It is more than time that such a state of matters had its appropriate 
remedy provided — a first-rate hymn-book, at the lowest possible price. There is 
no insurmountable obstacle to prevent onr having a hymn-book, containing five 
hundred hymns, at the low price of one shilling ; and that, tCo, vdth the addi- 
tional recommendation, of good paper, and a good, clear, readable type, — nay, 
more, there is nothing to prevent our having an edition of it in n style similar to 
that of the Psalmsii our pocket Bibles, in small type, and double columns. This 
edition might be sold for less^ than sixpence I Whai a revolution this reduction of 
prices would soon effect in the circumstances , of our worshipping congregations 1 
We should then see every worshipper with his own hymn-book, a sight which, at 
present, is not to be seen any where throughout the land, when a congregation of 
any size are met for public worship. A similar happy revolution would be made 
m the drcumstances of countless families when met for family worship. However 
numerous the family might be, every cme in it would have his or her own hymn- 
book. What a welcome aid, and what a large augmentation, this change of 
circumstances would bring to the happiness enjoyed in the social worship of the 
family, and in that of the house of prayer. To secure that each edition of the 
new hymn-book shall be sold at the lowest possible price, we would strongly 
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urge the doing of two things .-—First, that each edition be stereotyped. Secondly, 
That the expense of the stereotype plates be defrayed by subscription. This would 
allow of each impression being afterwards sold at a price* so low, that it btirely 
corered the charge for paper, ink, presswork, bindi^, and booksellers’ commission. 
J ust now, our hymn-books rank among the dearest volumes wc have to purchase 
for the daily uants of ourselves and families. Our new hymn-book, on the con- 
trary, will be a book loved, desired, and sought after, for this reason among others, 
that it is so marvellously cheap*— indeed, the largest and most precious pennyworth 
to be had any whcr§ for the money. , 

Another effect likely to be produced by this extreme cheapness deserves men- 
tion. We anticipate it will •give a great stimulus to a duty much neglected at 
present , — tht gratuitous distribution of hgmn~hoo1cs. Just now, you may sec a rich 
man occupying, with his family, a wdiolc pew. He has, as is right and becoming, ^ 
provided a hymn-book for each one in his pew. But look into the pew imme- 
diately in front of his, which is not only occupied by, but crowded wdth, a poor 
man, his wife, and their numerous family. There, instead of every one having a 
hymn-book for himself or herself, ’310U may see hut one hymn-book for each tw^o, 
or for each three i)er'3ons in the pew. Th§ rich man in the pew behind them has 
again and again remarked this scanty supply of hynm-books, but he has done 
nothing more than remark it. lie has not, either openly or secretly, which is the 
more excellent ^\ay, sent to that poor man’s house a present of hymn-books suffi- 
cient for th« wants of las large fanjily. lie might have done this long ago. Wc 
belong to the number of those who think he ought to have done it. But it is not 
uiilikel}, that the same cause whicli.prevented the poor man himself buying hymn- 
books for all the mcmbcfB of his numerous family, has also prc\ento<l the rich man 
sending him a present of hymn-hooks to meet the deficiency, namely, the excessive 
dearness of our hymn-hooks. But when wc have brought dow'U the price of one 
edition of our livmn-hook to one shilling, and that of another to one sixpence, the 
generous promptings of the rich man’s heart will no longer he rcprcbsed and cooled 
down again by the thought of the gi-eat expense of sending an adequate supjdy of 
Hymn-hooks to tlv? poor man’s family. The cheapness oi* our new hymn-book will 
not only put it in his power “to do good by stealth” in this way to his poor 
brother in Christ, but will be the very circumstance that suggests to him the good 
work, aud makes him do it speedily and ehc^jrfully. 

^ POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was wi-itten, we have read Mr. Macnab's letter, which follows 
our own article, in the June nuinbef of this Magazine. Wc beg to intimate, that 
reference wdll by and bye be made to the bymn-book he sojtoongly recommends, 
when the separate and comparative merits of the hymn-booKS nearer home come 
under review. Meantime, let it be observed, that the hymn-hook issued by the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales is only a Supplement to another 
hymn-book. The copy of their hymn-book now lying before us has tlfe following 
title-page: — “The Congregational Hymn-Book; a Supplement to Dr. Watts’ 
Psalms and Hymns. Compiled by direction of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales.” If Mr. Macnab’s recommendation were adopted, our 
churches would use as their “One Hymn-Book.” this more supplement to Watts’, 
and pul it out of their power ever to sing so much as one of the beautiful Pbaliii*^ 
or hymns of Watts himself. 

As for the impropriety of one hundred churches in Scotland asjiiring to have a 
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hymn-book compiled especially for themselves, it may be noticed, in extenuation of 
this impropriety, tliat one hymn-book for our hundred Scottish churches will be 
some improvement on the present state of things amongst us, seeing that just now, 
those same one hundred churches make use of not less than seven different hymn- 
books. 


THE LAMENT OF JEP^THAII. 

And she is gone ! O ended life and work 
Here would 1 lay yc down, misspent and spumed. 
Here at this mountain’s foot, round whose gaunt sides 
Wound with slow tread the maiden company 
Singing her death-song with her. 

Leave me, friends. 

Ye have unfathered and unsoldicrcd me ; 

Let me not look upon your tools of war : 

I see that viotoiy shining in your eyes 
Tliough ye do strive to weep. Go, leadcrless, 

Your cuj)tam’s soul liath gone to seek his child. 

Here’s but his body w eaker than a child, 

And cowardly with tears. 


Now with them goes 
The lessening rearward of rejected war. 

Upon whose face I never will Iook more ; 

False friend, that jducked my heart’s best jewel out 
While he embraced me. Conquest thou art captive, 

For grief hath conquered thee, as tlmii did,st enter 
With too-soon triurajdi singing in my heait ; 

Now art tlioii bound at sorrow’s chariot wheels, 

And all thy crowning memories turned to curses, 

Thy merry measures to grid measureless ! 

The dust lies on my spirit’s jdcasant ]diicc& ; 

I feel my soul a city of the dead, 

Among wh^sc ruins crawl the doleful i rcatures. 

O Battle! with thy deadly winding horn, ” 

TIiou hunter through the thickets of this world, 

Were there not lions and rude beasts enough 
Thine arrows’ wings might make them weary with. 

But thou must search thy wasting quiver out, 

And aim— and pierce with fellest shaft of all 
My lightsome roc among her summer hills? 

First.living thing! — Some demon heard, and sent 
A flood of grief to quench my thirst of fame. 

Hope showed me glory with her glittering spear, 
Thenljl^uck it to my breast. Sweet bark, new launched. 
That ^h glad music dancing on joy's sea 
Thought to find harbour in this rocky breast. 

And went down in the sunshine! 'Wicked vow ! 

Nay, wicked breaking of that wicked vow — 

She is not mine to grieve for — she is death’s. 

And being death’s is God’s. He teaches some 
By sending "many cares, but oftentimes. 

By taking all cares from us, and so now 

She shall make heaven my earth, and earth a nothing ; 

While happily in some contrite vision yet 

Her virgin soul among the cherubim 

Shall look God’s pardon on my sinfulness. 


K. A. Vaughan. 
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Curae Bomanae: Notes on the Epistle to th§ Bomans, with a Bemsed 

Translation. By Prof essor Emerit Uxbridge, Lond.: 

Jackson k Walford. 1846. pp. 265. 

In this work the esteeraycd author has “ attempted to explain the 
Epistle to the Romans without regard to any former conceptions of his 
own, or those of others, as far as such an endeavour was practicable ; 
and the title “ Curao Romanac, is meant to indicate the character of 
the work.” It would have been sufficiently and better indicated with- 
out' this piece of mosaic in the title page. The world has got a stage 
beyond these airs of learning. But let that pass. Mr. Walford has 
oflered a valuable contribution to the right understanding of this 
important part of Holy Scripture, which is withal, in many portions of 
it, “hard to be understood.'*^ His method shows much judgment. 
In the common run' of commentaries wc are in danger of being 
blinded with the dust of an incessarit verbal criticism, of the general 
value of which we are not barbarous enough to entertain any question; 
while of the particular ipconvenience and danger of which, we are 
just as frge to speak. It may be meritoriously accurate for a com- 
mentary to be at the same time a kind of lexicon or vocabulary of 
all the words which make up the book it expounds ; but this is apt 
to be exceedingly cumbrous even to the well-informed reader, who 
cannot bring himself to believe that true learning consists in a pedago- 
gical acquaintance with the facts of whore a word is to be found, what 
lexicons contain it, what authors have interpreted it, <kc. And it is most 
of all to bo objected to, as excluding from a scriptural commentaiy what 
is equally scientific, and requires a better learning to exhibit it; and 
should be contained in every scriptural commentary, viz., a full view of 
the doctrine and* sjurit of the writing cpmmcnted on. Mr. Walford has 
not unduly enlarged his observations, and thus inconveniently swelled the 
bulk of his volume. In comparatively small limi^ he has condensed a 
great deal. His translation is in geneM perspicuous, without stiffness 
or inelegance. Occasionally we desiderate a more idiomatic use of our 
vernacular; and sometimes a change from the authorised version might 
be pointed out which is the reverse of an improvement. But multiplied 
instances could be given of unquestionable amendment of the common 
rendering. The long notes, are valuable; and the ||ork, as a whole, 
creditable to our denomination, and the previous reputation of the author. 


History of the Beformation of the Sixteenth Century^ Vols, L and IL 
By J. H. Merle D'Aubigno, D.D. Translated* by H. White. The 
translation carefully revised by Dr, D, Auhigne^ who has also made 
various additions not hitherto published, Edin.: Oliver & Boyd. 1846. 

A BETTER proof of the popularity of this work could scarcely have 
been given than the commotion which was raised by the intelligence 
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that the contiDuation, i. e, the fourth and succeeding volumes, were to be 
issued only from one publishing house, and not, as hitherto^ through tho 
unrestricted competition of several, who neither possessed nor claimed 
exclusive property of the original work. 

Gratified as every one must have been with the prospect of tho learned 
author’s reaping more amply of the pecuniary fruits of his labour, there 
was much questioning whether the new arrangements could stand ; and 
much fear that if it did, the public might Sufier a serious restriction of 
those ploasures which all classes had derived from a perusal of the earlier 
volumes. On this latter point, the only one. on which we are called to 
give an opinion, these fears must bo seen to be groundless. Already a 
cheap edition lies before us, following with a most praiseworthy rapidity 
the issue of the larger edition of the new volume — the fourth. The 
importance of having an edition revised and sanctioned by the author, is 
very strongly brought out in the following statement of D’Aubigne 
himself, in the preface to Oliver <fe Boyd’s edition: 

" I have been often requested to publish an English edition of the first three 
volumes of my History of the Reforipation, carefully revised and corrected by 
xnyaelf. and whicli might thus become a standard edition in Great Britain. 

“ I have acknowledged the necessity of this task. In fact, without overlooking 
the merit of tlie different English translations of this work ; e\ en the best, 1 am 
compelled to say, have failed in convening my thoughts in several passages ; and in 
some cases this inaccuracy lias been of serious consequence. 1 will uention one 
instance. * 

** At the end of the year 1844, 1 received several letters from the United States, 
informing me that, besides 75,000 copies of my history put in circulation by dif- 
ferent American booksellers, TAc American Tract Socuty had prmted.an edition of 
24,000 copies, which they sold through the instni mentality of more than u hundred 
hawkers (rolporteursX principally in the New Settlement % which no bookseller can 
reach, but whither the Pope ceases not from sending active emissaries ; they added, 
that the committee of this society, composed of different denominations, and among 
others of Episcopalians and Baptists, were rendered uneasy by certain passages in 
my history, and had thought proper, with the best intentions, either to modify or 
retrench them ; they informed me, lastly, that two Presbyterian synods, astonished 
at these changes, had publicly accused the Society of mutilating *thc work, and that 
there had arisen (wrote ono of the most respectable men in the United States, 
himself a l*rcsbytcrian, and not a member of the Society,) so violent a discussion, 
that * the Committee will inevitably be ruined nnlcss you interfere to rescue it.’ 

I thought it my duty to do so without sacrificing, however, any of the facts or 
any of the opinions I had put forth. And the following is ono of the means to 
which I had recourse: — * 

^ On closely examining the inculpated passages, I found that in some cases those 
which had offended eitlier the Episcopalians i5r the. Baptists, wore incorrectly ren- 
dered in the English translation which the New York committee had before it. 

" Thus in voT. iil. book ix. chap. 4, the committee had been stopped by this 
expression — * It is the Episcopal authority itself that Luther calls to the bar of 
judgment in the person of tho German primate.* 

“ The committee consequently altered this pHrase, and wrote — ‘It is the authwity 
of Rome itself that Luther calls to the bar of judgment in the person of the German 
primate.' 

“ This is no doubt an important alteration, but the first translator had himself 
changed my idea. The Ifrench roads thus — * C*est V^iscopat tout entier qae lauhei 
traduit a sa barre dam la persoime du primal Germamque' (VoL iii. p. 34, 1. 8.) 

“ There is no question of episcopal authority, but of the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic bishops. I pronounce neither for nor against the episcopal authority : I 
am content to point out an inaccuracy in the translation. 

** Here is another instance : — 

In vol iii. hook ix. chap. 11, the Kew York committee were stopped by this 
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expression, which they found in the English translation—^ The ancient structured 
tho Church was thus tottering and they substituted — * The ancient structure of 
Popery was thus tottering.’ 

** In the French there occurs neither Church nor Papery, hut siihply, * V^anckn 
edifice s'ecrouhit.' (Vol. iii. p. lliO, last line.) Nevertheless the committee’s ren- 
dering is preter^le. It is not the Church of Christ that was tottering, since the 
gates of hell cannot preyail against it : it is the Papal Church* as is evident from 
the context. 

“ Most of the other passages changed by the American Society were, no doubt, 
originally translated with toler£ft)le fidelity ; but it was sufficient that some were not 
so, to make the author feel the necessity of a new edition carefully /evised by 
himself. , 

“ This I have done in th^ present edition. I have revised this translation Hue 
by line, and word by word ; and I have restored the sense wherever 1 did not find 
it clearly rendered. It is tlie only one which I have corrected. I declare in con- 
sequence, that I acknowledge this translation as the only faithfhl expression of my , 
thoughts in the English language, and I recommend it as such to all my readers. 

“ Farther, I have in this edition made numerous corrections and additions, fre- 
quently of importance. Some facts have been related that have not been introduced 
clsew liere, so that it will thus have an indisputable authority over all others. 

is almost unnecessary for me <o add, that if the other translations appear to 
me somewhat defective, I occu&e neither the jiublishers nor the translators : this is 
an inevitable disadvantage when the work is not revised by the author. There are 
some publishers in particular with whom I have had pleasing intercourse, and whom 
(I fed comi)olled to say) 1 am dcbghted m reckoning among the number of my 
friends.” '* 

It woulS be invidious to offei* any remark on the merits of this trans- 
lation compared with any or all of the others. Tho third and fourth 
volumes are speedily to be issued, when the contents of the latter shall 
demand our fuller consideration. To say a word in favour of this groat 
work would bo superfluous. Driven therefore to its exterior, we say 
this is a beautiful edition, and withal marvellously cheap. 


The Domestic Ministers Assistant ; or Prayers for the Use of Families- 

I3y William Jay. London : Bartlett. 1846. pp. 634. 

The reputation of this work, for nellrly thirty years relieves ns from 
the duty of giving judgment on its worth. Even those w^ho look with 
the least possible satisfaction on forms of. prayer, either for the closet, 
the femilj, or the church, (and we avow ourselves of that number,) 
cannot withhold their admiration of the spirit of ardent devotion, the 
scriptural fulness, the diversity, the . aptness to express the experience 
of various classes, which pre-eminently distinguish these forms of 
player. It is an enviable happiness which the venerable writer enjoys, 
surrounded by a large circle of affectionate and admiring friends, to have 
retained, to a ripe old age, the mental vigour that enables hinf to appre- 
ciate their society; to shed his patriarchal guardianship around his 
circle, and taking a discerning retrospect of all 'his past labours, leave 
behind him such memorials of his mind and spirit as shall have a jper- 
petual freshness in them, having received the last finishing touches from 
his trembling but still faithful hand. 

In the Preface the author observes most truly — 

It is to be ftared that some even of the stricter professors of religion ha^ c a 
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of Qod, but not according to knowledge. It blazes at a distance ; but it burns 
dim at home. In a day like the present* there will be many occasional calls of 
public duty ; but it will be a sad exclamation to make at a dying hour, ‘ My own 
vineyard have I not kept.* In the spiritual, still more than in the temporal neglect, 
* He that provideth not for his«£)wn, especially those of his own house, hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ ' . ^ 

“ ‘ You wish to serve your generation.’ It is well that it is in your heart ; but 
let it be according to the will of God. And how docs this require you to proceed? 
From public relation into private, or from private into public ? Does it order you 
to waste time and strength, to go to a distance, and begin labouring, where diflficul- 
ties will bp too great and means too few to allow of your improving the waste back 
to your own door ? Or to begin near, to cultivate onward, to clear and fertilize the 
ground os you advance, so as to fed every iicquisition already made converted into 
a resource to encourage, support, and assist you in your future toil ? 

“ ‘You lohg to be useful.’ And why are you not ? Cftn you want either oppor- 
tunity or materials — you, who are placed at the head of families ; you, who are 
required to rule well your own households, to ducll with your wives according to 
knowledge, to train up your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, to 
^behave towards your servants as remembering that you also ha\e a master in 
heaven ? — Behold, 0 man of God, a congregation, endeared and attentive, com- 
mitted to thy trust. Behold a flock whom*.you may feed with knowledge and 
understanding; and before whom you may walk as an example in word, in conver- 
sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, In jmrit^. Behold a church in thy house. 
Behold an altar on which to offer the morning and evening sacrifice of prater and 
of praise,” 

And thus concludes — 

“ He can reckon on some esteemed connexions, whose partiality, as it has often 
admitted him into their circles as a friend, and employed him at their domestic 
altar as an expositor and intercessor, will retain him as an assistant, in this volume : 
and thus, while absent in body, he will be present with them in spirit. He is also 
blessed with children, who will not neglect a prnctico, to which, in the order of a 
happy family, they were so early accustomed, and which was never rendered irksome 
by tediousness; and they wdll — yes, he know^s they will — train up thar children in 
the same holy and lovely usage. And should relationship and endearment serve 
to render the book the more valued and useful, as a sacred bequest to his descen- 
dants, this alone would keep him from thinking he had laboured in vain.” 

In the advertisement to this edition we find the following on the 
simplicity of our prayers — 

“ Besides being scriptural in the diction, he has endeavoured to bo very plain 
and simple. There is a great difference between addressing men and addressing 
God. The least artificial mode of uttering our thoughts in prayer is the best. 
Prayer admits of no brilliancies , every studied ornament it rejects with disdain. 
He who feels interested in prayer will forget all critical and elaborate phraseology. 
And 4t is an infelicity to be deplored rather than an excellency to be admired, when 
ingenuity of thought, or surprisingness of cj-pression catches and keeps off the 
attention from devotion. There are young divines who not only err in preaching, 
by substituting finery for elegance, and the affectation of art for the eloquence of 
feeling ; but in their devotional exercises too, showing off their t^wdriness, even in 
the presence of God, and praying in a strained, inflated style, unintelligible to the 
ignorant, lamented by the pious, and contemnei by the wise. The greatest men 
have alwajs been distinguished by the plainness and simplicity of their devotional 
language. What a difference is there between the other compositions of Johnson 
and his prayers ! No hard word, no elaborate sentence, no classical, no meta- 
phorical allusion, is to be found in any of the few forms of devotion which he has 
left ns. The same excellency pervades the Liturgy. And it is worthy of remark, 
that in no prayer recorded in the Bible is any figure employed, unless as familiar as 
the literal expression.’* 
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Observations on the Boohs of Genesis and Exodus^ and Sermons, By 

the late Robert Forsyth, Esq., Advocate. To which is prefixed a 
Memoir of the Author. W. Blackwood an^ Sons. 1846. pp. 283. 

The friends of Mr. Forsyth have acted a wise part in preparing this 
memorial of his religious principles and diversified talent. It is a rare 
thing for a man to abandon one of the learned professions, and succeed in 
another; but the manly purpose of Mr. Forsyth, sustained, no doubt, 
by conscious ability, overcame all the obstacles, and they were .not few, 
to his success in the profession of law, when, from a sense of disappoint • 
ment, perhaps of injury, Ift' cast away the hazards of patronage in the 
ministry of the churchy to rely henceforward upon the comparative secu- 
rity of his own diligence and ability. In his new walk he neither aban- 
doned his religious principles, nor entirely ceased from those theological 
inquiries and studies to which he had been accustomed. Hence these 
observations on Genesis and Exodus, which bear the marks of a sound 
judgment, a philosophical spirit^ and sincere reverence for divine reve- 
lation. . 

As specimens of the book and the man the following will be read with 
interest : — 

Card-playing . — “ Independent,” he says in a private note, “ of high gaming, multi- 
tudeb of inc’a and women in to>\ns spend their leisure time and more in playing at 
cards for trifling sums. God has given us life, and health, and time, that we may 
employ them in the improvement of our intellectual nature and character. The 
card-players look up in his face, and tell him that they will have none of his favourite 
improvement — that they have devised a plan for getting quit of time, and consuming 
life without weariness in the amusement of card-playing. This is the mildest form 
of stating the matter, because, in leality, card-players, in toiling for victory, and for 
at least some profit, habitually foster in themselves the passion of avarice, and impa- 
tience of temper, in the case of vanity mortified by defeat. No one of these card- 
players hesitates to plunder of his or her money a neighbour with whom they associate 
daily. Multitudes of men sjiend their time and labour at playing card* for small 
sums, which they style innocent amusement, which with, equal confinement and 
attention might htive made them highly enlightened and accomplished persons. 
They do not know of what their minds arc cajiable, or the ’intelligence tlioy might 
acquire, because they never occupied themselves aright, or made trial to attain to 
intelligence ; and surely they arc not aware how they are wasting the highest gifts 
of God — time and an improvable mind. What answer will they make to the ques- 
tion, — What profit hast thou earned by the talent intrusted to thee? Has it 
during threescorc*and ten years been hid in the earth — lain neglected for the 
amusement of card-playing?” 

The Divine Spirit . — “The Son of tfic Highest, by whose agency the worlds were 
made, hud with boundless beneficence condescended to produce and to unite in 
himself, one of our race, a pure and upright man, who submitted to assume a 
humble station— to become our teacher, and finally to suffer death by torture, in 
ort’er to purchase for himself a r^ht to send the Third Divine Nature or Holy 
Spirit, to purify and improve the character and nature of such individuals ns he 
might select as heirs of immortality. The meanest Christian knew thisi? and that 
if insensible of his own incapacity to create purity and excellence in himself, he 
should entreat of the Creator to be admitted into a participation of the benefit result- 
ing from the sacrifice of his Son, and should earnestly persist in his entreaty, by 
sincere prayer and efforts to assimilate his character to that of the beneficent 
Saviour, his request would infallibly be granted ; the Divine Spirit would, in such 
measure ns might be suitable, sanetify, enlighten, and improve his character, and 
ultimately prepare him for the high destiny which awaits those who, on a day when 
the dead shall bo raised, will be claimed by the Saviour as his own, and thereby 
rescued from eternal death. These cxtraordinaiy truths had remained unknon n 
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ti^the wisest men of antiquity^ and were unknown to the imperial philosopher 
Alitoninns. But being known to the meanest Cliristian whpm he put to death, that 
Christian was fur above thb master of the Homan world and all his tearhers, in 
high as well as practical science. Why it was so, and why this sublime knowledge 
was ushered into the world hy illiterate fishermen of Palestine, and apparently 
degraded by its Author, their acknowledged teacher, a carpenter, having suffered 
the death of a slave and a criminal, can only bo resolved, by saying that such was 
the will of God. Jesiis had said, ‘ I thank thccy O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes: even so. Father ; for so it»seembd good in thy sight.’ 

“ It is certain, however, that independent of the scandal of the cross, &c., there 
is something in our nature hostile to the reception of Christianity^ It implies a 
total incapacity on our part to prepare ourselves fan immortal felicity, or to render 
ourselves fit to stand before the consuming fire of the Eternal pre«*encc. W e are 
always desirous to claim for ourselves some sort of indeprodent merit or worth, on 
the rooting of which we may bargain for heaven and the Divine approbation. We 
forget that between the creature and Creator there can be no equality of contract ; 
on, the one side, all must be promise and grace, and on the other acce))tance and 
gratitude. Still wc wish to claim the merit of the acceptance and gratitude, or at 
least of the first aspiration after the Divine favour. We again forget, that as 
existence, and sense, and reason, arc all gifts *of the Creator, these sentiments must 
^ necessarily proceed from him. I am'cvpn disposed to think or suspect, that however 
obviously true in theory this may be, yet that the practical prostration of mind 
which it implies, never comes, except in consequence of a special act of the Divine 
Spirit. So true is it that no man can receive Christianity except he become sub- 
missive as a little child, or equally destitute of jVresumptnousness. Writers on 
moral science foster the pride of human reason. I urged men to pii.sue intellec- 
tual excellence, and to love it, and to make the acquisition of it their business ; 
others, like the ancient philosophers, urge the value of obsening and obeying the 
laws of nature. Wc all foster a proud spirit of self-dependence, under the name of 
philosophy, and lose sight of the truest and most sublime jihilosophy — that light 
which has shone firom the hill of Zion.” 

Summmy of his hook of Genesis. — ‘^Wliatever purpose the author of this hook 
may have had in view in framing it, this is certain, that it conveys most important 
lessons to mankind, and his talents, industry, and learning, human and divine, were 
overruled to produce that efiect. 

“ 1. The great law of humanity, or the duty of mutual justice and mutual kind- 
ness, is emphatically taifght. Wc Icam that this planet was granted by its Creator 
to a single family, or to one man and his wife, and their descendants in nil their 
generations in future time. Thus every man is kinsman to every otlier man. We 
arc all members of the same human family. All the duties of social life arise out 
of this truth. The criminality of tht conqueror, the slaveholder, the robber, and 
the murderer, is demonstrated, together with the duty of every generation, to sup- 
port the poor, to educate the young, and labour in fiirthcrancc of those arts or insti- 
tution^ that have a tendency to ameliorate the character of thcTutnre members of 
the family. 

“ 2. That branch of the law of mercy, the institution of the Sabbath, is enforced 
as of divine authority. 

“ 3. The institution of marriage is consecrated as of divine appointment, and as 
superseding other connexions, thereby proving that* the principal duties of this 
life have in view the welfare of futiu*e generations, while they are formed on 
domestic attachraentia, and the purity of the morals of private life. 

“4. The melancholy fact is brought prominently into view; — that from an 
original taint, mankind are truly wicked, sensual, selfish, envious, detesting the 
possessors of virtues which they will not emulate — tyrannical — covetous, whereby 
it becomes one of the practical arts of life to distrust our brethren, and to protect 
oursdives against their devices or their hostility — permanent establishments become 
necessary, a military profession for our public defence, or bodies of men systemati- 
cally taught how to commit slaughter in the most effectual form — and courts of 
justice, and executioners, to protect us against fraud and violence when practised 
on a smaller scale. Such has been the dl^culty of obviating tlie corruption intro- 
duced into the human constitution by the prohiUted fhiit of Eden, that notliing has « 
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been found adequate to the task but an exertion of that eternal Spirit from whieli 
all life proceeds, together with a total destruction of the present human body 
(which we call death), and a reconstruction of the fabric on a principle 'of purity 
and immortality. 

5. That a divine providence constantly and cffccfually superintends this world, 
is taught in the punishment of universal violence and corruption by the general 
deluge of waters, in . . . and by the destruction that fell upon the cities of the 

plain. Yet, in every case, the beneficence, or it may even be said, the kindness, of 
the Supreme Ruler appears. Noah, a righteous person, is preserved, and the effect 
i)f the intercession of Abraham snows how small a number of upright men may save 
a guilty city or nation. Even when hastening to perform his office in the case of 
Lot, who was allowed a place of safety to which to retreat, the destroying angel 
used these words, ‘I cannot dft any thing till thou be come bitlicr.’ Thus punish- 
ment is even postponed tq mercy. 

“ All this, and much more, will be found in the book of Genesis, by him who, 
without the folly of the scoffer, or the presumption of liim who is already w ise in 
his own conceit, reads with the sincere desire of gaining knowledge by searching for 
it in the original fountains of ancient wisdom, from which it was diffused in a certain 
degree over the whole world." 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

The Wine of the Kingdom; i)r Fellowship with Christ By the Rev. Robert 

Sedgcwick^* Aberdeen. Dundee : Middleton. 184C. pp. 155. 

Tun substance of a series of discourses on spiritual religion, which the author 
has put into this form for the use of his own congregation, and others to whom the 
subject is eqiinll)' interesting, and his illustration of it ccpially adapted. 

On the Spenilntive Difficulties of Pi'ofessing Christians. Blackwood. 1846. pp. 87. 

We like every part of this book better than its title. It is a judicious, concilia- 
tory, imd able refutation of some Of the difficulties of those who disbelieve the 
Christian religion. But it is worse than an improper and vaguC use of language 
to call such persons “professing Christmns it is a kind of avowed approval of 
that most pernicious system, wliich has been mainly fost 9 red by the Established 
Churches, of admitfrlng to tlic name and extenial privileges of Christians those who 
liavc no other claim to tlie character of a professing Christian, than that they have 
avowed themselves willing to bear the name, and in a sort observe some of the cere- 
monial institutes of the gospel — a system whicl^ deceives them — which falsifies Chris- 
tianity in the view of the world, and renders cliristian fellowship an impossibility. 
Otherwise, this is an admirable tractate. The objections or difficulties arc most fairly 
stated, and courteously acknowledged as things which may be listened to with 
l)aticnoe, and treated with friendly regard to the circumstances which have led to 
their being felt. The consideration oLthem is calm, and the answer, as wc think, 
satisfactory in the utmost degree. The author's argument is generally conducted 
with great judgment, not amplified and weakened by non-essential details which 
draw away the attention from the main point. Mark this hook. Have a copy or 
two near you, to put into the hand of the better, i. e. the more thinking class of 
those who object to tlie gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Uie Mothers of the Wise and Good; with Select Essays on Maternal Ihties and 
Influence. By Jabez Burns. London : Houston and Stoncman. 1846. pp. 204. 

A GOOD idea industriously followed. The author is a most useful economist of the 
labours and researches of those for whose benefit he prepares his works. Mothers 
will find hero at their hand, selections from the most valuable works bearing upon 
their duties, encouragements, and hopes. “ To collect ainf arrange has been the 
chief duty of the author.” A more select selection, and greater pains in adapting 
his materials into original article^ would unquestionably, however, have produced 
a book of greater value, and one likely to be more generally liked. 
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Vital Chmtianiiy : Essays and Discourses on the ReUgwns of Men and the Religion oj 
• God, By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Lausanne*, Switzerland. Edinburgh : Clark. 

1846. « 

Dr. Vinet is one of the jnost remarkable men of his day. Happily he is 
becoming more known to the admirers of evangelical piety and Christian genius in 
this country. His work on the voluntary principle has had its o\^^l share in the 
relimous progress of the present time in the country in which he resides. The 
Work before ift is a wonderful work — perhaps the best work on vital Christianity 
that we know. Taking a wide range, it combinds in its treatment of the Christian 
faith, the most philosophic freedom, with exact and reverential adherence to 
scripture* statement. The severest logic unites with the most vivid and varied 
illustration in establishing his positions: there fs tlie impartial calmness of the 
inquirer after truth, and the generous zeal of one who has found and cannot 
conceal it. All may here study vital Christianity with advantage. The reflective 
will see familiar truths in new lights; the weak believer may be established; the 
sceptic may bo gained from his uncertainty; and the uninterested engaged to behold 
the living, operative divinity of the glorious gospel. Suffering all the acknowledgeil 
disadvantages of a translation, it is a book of commanding eloquence. The work 
is issued at a vcir moderate price, by the enterprising house of Clark, wiiose 
notable service in the cause of sacred litcra^rc, cannot surely go unrev arded by 
the gratitude and liberal support of those who know the value of their publications. 

The Woes of Israel. By the Rev. Alexander Thomson, Minister of Nile-Street 

Church, Glasgow. Glasgow. 1845. pp. 160. 

Tins is the fourth in a scries of lectures on bchaV* of the Jews. It is creditable 
in the highest degree to the reputed ability of Mr. Thomson; and is a fine specimen 
of the use which, as a preacher of the gospel, Jie can make of the varied knowledge 
which he has studied, not unsuccessfully, to acquire. His historical sketch of the 
sufferings of this ancient people is admirably executed. 

Nature and Revelation Harmonious : a Defence of Scriptural Truths assailed in Mi . 

George Combers Work on the Constitution of J/aw, ^r. By J. C. Kennedy, Paisley. 

Published under the sanction of the Scottish Association for opposing prevalent errors. 

Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1846. pp. 147. 

Wb are glad that Mr. Combe’s book is taken uj), and dealt with in such a form 
as may reach in part that population through which his pernicious philosophy has 
been largely diffused. Mr. Kennedy conducts his argument with much vigour, 
acuteness, and impartidlity ; and, to our judgment, w ith great success. His difficulty 
Was not in detecting the errors of Mr. Combe’s work on the Constitution of Man, 
so much as in separating them from those truths, or, to say the least, sciontilic 
probabilities with which they are ingeniously intertwined, which it is no part of the 
advocate of the gospel to challenge. *Mr. Kennedy has met this difficulty admirably. 
We congratulate the Society on this most judicious publication. 

Emmaus; or Cimmunion with the Saviour at Eventide. By John Waddington. 

'London: Snow. 1846. pp. 274. 

We do not think the doctrinal illustrationS^f this wonderful chapter of the history 
of our Lord and his diciples is extended in this volume beyond due limits. The 
development of our Lord’s character and dispensation which it contains, admits of 
endless admiration, and may be perpetually searched out. But we cannot accord 
with the judgment of this author, in spreading out the exposition of the narrative 
itself over the wide space of this large book ; because the narrative requires no 
exposition. The truths it contains admit of illustration ad libitum. But nothing 
can add to the simple beauty, or impressive power of the delightful narrative itself. 
If, therefore, Mr. W. designed so full a discussion of the doctrines it contained, a 
bxief preliminary sketch of the scene on the way to Emmaus, would have prepared 
the way, rendering his method simpler, and leaving open to allusive reference every 
incident and feature of the stoiy. With this critical exception, which applies to a 
great deal of the exposition both from the pulpit and the press, of the narrative parts 
of scripture — an explaining of what is simple, an expanding and diluting of the 
highest style of narrative and description which literature owns, we have great 
pleasure in recommending ** Emmaus^’ to the attention and perusal of those wl|p 
are seekhig fellowsliip with Christ. ^ 
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Camertim I^wtkaBf CmtUered m Jiaehie AddrMtf. By the Sert WilU«|i B«W» 
Mhiistar eS Xiethien Boed Cborcfa, JldinbHn^ BdiabenA: (BjpwL 

pp. 262e ^ *• 

Mb. Ebid, a6 the minister of a large congregation in the metrcmoHs of 0eo(ibm4y 
has a deservedly high reputation. And many beyotd that dme* wid$ 4a it 
will rejdoe that by this akbut as an author, ho has put it in their power to ettlo^ 
the benefit of his siui^ piety and ardent seal. The subject is a vital dnn, b 
treated with a solemnity and preparation of mind and spirit befitting its importmiee. 
Simjde and scriptural in his statements, there is solid weight in his arguipeiitaiv 
and a sincere earnestness which *cannot fail to commend toe lessons both of the 
preacher and the writer. We cordially recommend this little work as one well 
suited both to the inquirer alter truth, and all who bear the name of Christ. 

A Doctrmal, Etpenmentalf and Ihraeribaf Treatise on Effectual Calling, By James 

Foote, AJM. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 1846. pp. 208. 

This somewhat comprehensive title is justified the contents of the work. 
From Hr. Foote’s lengiliened experience as a Christian minister whose heart is in 
his work, we anticipated not a little from this treatise, and it is a most substantial 
and edif^g exposition of this vital stage of the sinner’s existence, which it known 
under the technical phrase of Effectual Galling.’* As a practical treatise, it can 
scarcely feil to be useful • 

The Rise and Fall of the Papacy, By the Bbv. Eobert Fleming, Jun., London* 

Edinbuigh: Johnston. 1846. pp. 127. 

A REPUBLiCATioN of a work which has this singular distinction amongst inter' 
])retations oi the apocalypse and the works of symbolical prophecy, that the inter- 
pretations it contained were confirmed by the events falling out long after. 

The latter days of this excellent divine were clouded with sorrow on account 
of the unsettled state of public afiairs, and the dangers with which the Protestantism 
of the country was menaced. These melancholy prospects constantly before him 
tor years, preyed upon his gentle spirit and delicate constitution, and finally 
hurned him to the grave. He died in London, 24th May, 1716. 

** It was amidst these despondent feelings and intense anxieties that Fleming 
published his ** Discourse on the Bise and Fall of the Papacy.” It was then that 
Fleming, studying the interpretation of prophecy in a conscientious and modest 
spirit, believed that he beheld in the pouring out of the fourth vial the destruction 
of the French monarchy, and the fearful events with which it was accompanied. 
It was in the commencement of 1793, when the horrors of the revolution were at 
the wildest, and when Louis XYI. was about to perish ignomiuiously upon the 
scaffold, that Fleming’s improbable predictions, written nearly a hundred veara 
before, were recalled to memory, and brought before public attention, not only by 
extracts published in newspapers, but reprmt^v>f the work itself both in England 
and America.” 

Turning to the passages of his work alluded to in these prefrtory statementit, 
there is a remarkaDTe forecasting both of the dates and facts of the French Eevoln- 
tion. For this and other reasons, the student of the apocalypse should possess 
himself of this small treatise. * 

A Brief Commentary of the First Epvsik of St, Pool to the Thessabniam^ By the 

Rev. Alexander S. Paterson, Gla^ow. Edinburgh : Clark. 1646. pp* 126. 

*‘Beibf,” but all the better for that. A most satis&ctoiy vade mecum eommeiH 
taiy on this beautiful Epistle* The eSngregation or church that are fisronred with 
sne^ sensible expositions of scripture as this volume is made up of, shouM he truly 
grateful There are ve^ many, of equally orthodox reputation, who, in comparison, 
handle the word of Godpleceitftilly, twisting it with all manner of quaint devices, 
and extorting from it the most fanciful and fhehle utterances. There is nothing so 
satisfactoiy in the way of rdigious doctrine or discussioii, as a sensible, business- 
like, grammatical, but withal spiritual exposition of the word of God in its scope 
and connection. 

Thfi Sabbaih-’day Book,- or Sorwtural Meditations for Lards day in the Year, 

^ J,. Liefcmld, D J). Lonaon : Rriigious Tract Society, pp. 352. 

LimroHiXD is so well known as a preacher, that oihei* commendation of a 
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Sabbath-day Book”— -which la likely to be the image of a certain number of his best 
seimionB — ^is not needed. The class lor whom such a work is designed are numerous, 
aSad demand the attention of the jpastor. This substitute for the public ministration 
is fitted to keep alive the impression that God’s courts are “ amiable.” The medi- 
tations are well selected in Ijheir subjects, and most excellent in the manner of 
them. This noble ^ciety, the Tract Society, in publishing this volume, gave 
another proof of their notable judgment and discretion in carrying on their great 
work. ^ 

Memorial Skotches. By Maria Duncan Feddio. Edinburgh: Kennedy. 1845. 
pp. 96. 

SiHPdB nairatives, in a style of chaste beauty, illustrative of the principles ot 
genuine piety, and accompanied with the illustrative comments of a heart that is 
no stran^r to the sweet s^vation on which it love^ to dilate. 


IRISH CHRONICLE. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE IRISH ^CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

These meetings have possessed peculiar interest this year. The affairs of the 
Union, and the engagements of its agents, aemand and deserve the best attention, 
and the most cord^ sympathy of British Congregationalists. Ireland is a most 
important field of missionary labour. The difiicnltics arc great and many, but God 
is blessing his own work to many. The home inisbion of the Union is peculiarly 
adapted to the inquiring and transkiofi state of tlie Romau Catholics; and the 
missionaries who labour amongst them are greatly encouraged in thqir work. 

The aid received from Scotland, in conneetion witli Mr. King’s -v isii, has greatly 
encouraged our Irish brethren ; and the visit of Dr. Wardlaw, as delegate from the 
Scottish Union, has greatly enhanced the value of our expressions of regard. 

The English Union did not send a delegate to the Irish meetings; but Mr. 
Clapp of Appledore, was present as a visitor, and expressed his high gratification 
at the state and prospects of the Irish Union. 

Our brethren in Ireland are called to do a great work, to which they are address- 
ing themselves with earnestness and energy ; and we heartily wish them the presence 
and blessing of the most High. 

(We shall give a report of their proceedings in our next.) 

CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 

(From an AgenVs Journal) 

In the sphere in which providengf has placed me, I am still endeavouring to do 
the work of an evangelist. My congregations in the stations which I have estab- 
lished, are, upon the whole, cheering, and would be more so were it not for the 
opposition which from every quarter I meet. I regret that th? chief part of it is 
from the cler^ of the established church. 1 refer not to the influence of a moral 
character which is used by them to monopolise the spiritual instruction of the 
inhabitants of their several parishes, but to the direct intimidation which in many 
cases they employ where they have the power. To give an instance : — some months 

since I visited M , I stated generally that my simple object was to preach the 

grand principles of the gospel, without reference to what might be considered the 
peculiar views of our denomination upon chur\.h polity.* I had a large congregation, 
and was heard with deep interest and attention. 1 repeated my visit, and had u 
larger audience. Upon the following occasion there was a great falling off in 
numbers, and upon inquiring the cause, was told, that during my absence the rector 
and his curate had visited every member of their parish, from the highest to the 
lowest, when for thirteen years they had scarcely ever entered the houses of their 
parishiemers: that they had warned all against going to my meetings ; had thrcat&nM 
many in their worldly circumstances if they would go ; and had i)rcached sermon 
after sermon against what they called our principles and their tendency, represent- 
ing us as the enemies of social order, the foes of the constitution, and the insidious 
perverters of truth. Finding, however, that upon my succeeding visits many whom ^ 
they endeavoured to influence continued to attend my meetings, who are in some' 
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measure under their patronage, they told them plainly that unless they cave up 
attending my services they would use their utmost power to deprive them of all the 
temporal advantages which, as members of the establishment, they enjoyed. I 
rejoice to be able to add, that the answer they received from many was, “Wo are 

Protestants, and hold the right of private jndgmeift. We have heard Mr. , 

and can declare that he preaches the gospel, and seems simply to be anxious to do 
us good. When we indulged in the pleasures and vanities of the world, you never 
came to our houses to reprove us, why should you come now to blame us for attend- 
ing to the interests of eternity? ^Tho path of duty for us is plain. So long as Mr* 

preaches as he does, we will hear him, let the results be what they may I ** 

Notwithstanding this bold and Christian conduct they arc still threatened; and 
attempts are made to poison their minds against me and my work. I could Tefor 
to other eases, but the above it a general sample of the means that are employed 
by men who profess the gospel to impede your missionaries in thpir labour of love. 

My calm conviction, Slier some experience of missionary work in this land is, 
that next to the Homan Catholic priests, the clergy of the establishment arc the 
greatest opponents to the spread of New Testament truth in this country. They 
cannot, or they will not act os missionaries themselves ; their system confines them 
to contracted spheres, and binds up in their souls the diffusive spirit of Christianity 
if it exists there. Their commissionis not, Go ye into all the world and preach, &c. 
but, Go to your parish and confine yoSr labours there. And as they are prevented 
from scattering abroad the seed of truth themselves, they are jealous of those who 
can and will, and leave few means untried to prevent them. ^ 

DIFFICni^TIES AND EKCOtTRAOEMEMTS. 

• (Labours oj' an EvangdkL) 

In giving a brief statement of my missionary labours for some time past, 1 
shall first advert to my efforts for the conversion of my Homan Catholic country- 
men and the prospects of success iu doing so, and then to similar efforts made in 
reference to the i’rotestant population. 

And first, regarding the Homan Catholics. 1 occasionally get them to come to 
hear me preach, but these visits are seldom continued for any length of time, for 
as soon as the chrgy hear of it, they prevent their further presence at any such 
meetings. I, however, find that the best way of getting at the Homan Catholics 
is by visiting them at their own hou^ and indeed wherever I can meet with them. 
With one or two exceptions, I neveryct introduced the gospel of Christ to them, 
cither in their own houses, or by the highway, but it was heard on their part with 
profound attention and apparent delight. 1 have distributed some copies of the 
scriptures amongst them, and I know that they arc read on their part. Indeed, 
neither our British, nor many of our Irish friends have any idea of the large 
numbers of our Homan Catholic population wBo are studying the Bible. I shall 
briefly relate one fact in illustration of this statement which recently occurred in 
one of mv missioniyry excursions. I was conversing with a Homan Catholic ujwn 
some of the truths of the Bible, when he said, that a great deal of the superstition 
about /aiV?es, and other ridiculous absy dities, were now giving way before the light 
of truth. And mark, he attributed this to the circulation of t^e sacred scriptures. 
I then turned his attention to the fact, that wherever Popery is established, there 
the reading of the scriptures is prohibited. This he admitted, and testified to its 
truthfulness by his own experience when in Spain, where he had spent part of his 
life. • 

1 pointed his mind to the only hope on which the sinner can rest for s^fvarion, 
and afterwards wc parted on good terms. 1 could mention many other eases 
tending to prove that the Roman Catholics axe beginning to appreciate the Bible, 
but the above must suffice for the present. • 

Regarding the Protestants, I am sorty, very sorry to have to state, that the 
ignorance of a large proportion of them, iu the west of Ireland, where I labour, is 
appalling. Take one instance* Some time ago I went to visit an old man who 
was labouring under affliction, which terminated in his death. I pointed out to him 
our state and condition before God. that we have incurred his displeasure, &c., 
when he very coolly said, that he believed that if we did not kill nor steal or commit 
any flagrant violation of God’s law, that God was too merciful to condemn us. Yet 
this man had lived to old age near the parish church, and was reckoned by his 
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minister a good Protestant ; and no doubt, the bishop at his confirmation had 
thanked God tliat he had received forgiveness of all his sins, though the poor man, 
up to the moment to which 1 refer, had never been conscious that he was a sinner 
in the siglit of God. 

I shall close with relating’ one recent instance of clerical intolerance which 
occurred in the neighbourhood where I labour. The curate of one of the parishes 
in \%hich 1 preach, heard that a Dissenter was going among the people, and he 
took the alarm. He went to the house where 1 got the people to osbemble, and 
warned them against having any thing to do with any Dissenter; and why? attend 
to the answer: he said, that some had left the Chufeh of England, near Dublin, and 
while they professed attachment to the Bible, they had discarded the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ, and therefore he inferred they, should have nothing to do with 
Dissent. So much for the logical aenmen of this man-made-priest. Did he not 
know that scT far as the state-church is concerned, every form of heterodoxy that 
ever has disgraced the name of Christianitv, has had its abbettors within the Church 
of England? that while the state-church has had the uniformity of creeds^ the 
Dissenters, as a body, has had the uniformity of principle'^ I shall only now add, that 
amongst the laity of the state-church 1 am cordially received, and God lias in some 
measure otv ned my labours amongst them. To His name be all the praise. 

r W. M‘K, 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

[We call the earnest attention of the friends of missions, and, cspe<'ially, of the 
supporters of the London Missionary Society, to the following Kepo'i; of a Select 
Committee on its affairs, with the accompanying explanatory speech of Mr. Baines. 
The Directors have laid claim to the increased confidence of their constituents, hv 
the candour and thorough examination of their jiffairs which they have exhibited, 
and for their prompt and energetic measures to maintain the eiriticiicy of their 
wide operations.] 

;§ 7 cecA o/'Edwa.ri) Baiwes, JuN., Esq. of Tjeedsy delivered at the Socirtifs Anmtaf 
Meetinp at Exeter Hall, the 14tA May, 1846, on jrreHenlinq the Jleport of a Select 
Committee (pointed to consider the General Expendituie of the Society, together with 
its BesponstbUities and Prospects. ^ 

E. Baines, jun., B^., of Leeds, said: I have a duty to perform which will pre- 
clude me from indulging in any general remarks on the work of Missions. ] will 
only, in one brief sentence, observe, that I regard this enterprise of Christian 
benevolence as one of the clearest of the duties that we owe to our Maker, to our 
Bedoemer, and to our fellow-men, — H noble and glorious entcqirise, dignifying and 
blessing the age in which we live, and worthy to engage the best affections of evciy 
Christian. 

The special duty, Sir, which I am called upon to perform, is one intnisted to mo 
by tbe Directors of your Society, and also by a Committee which has lately been 
sitting in London, for the purpose of investf^ating its affairs. 

I need not remark to a meeting like this, that, in all our great voluntaiy 
associations* it is essential that the Direotors should l>e responsible to the subscribers 
for the management of the ofiairs of the Society ; and it is certain that no such 
society can prosper, unless there is ibll confidence and mntnal satisfaction on the 
part of the constituents and the exeentive. Your Directors, conscious of this truth, 
have taken a step which I am sure will meet with your approbation. They were 
desirous to lay the whole of thbir affairs^ and especially the whole of their expendi- 
tnre, before a Select Committee, consisting of ^ntlcmen irom various parts of the 
conntiy^laymen, men of business, and men wholly unconnected with themselves, 
exc^t as members of the Institution, They therefore selected a Committee of 
that nature, and sent invitations to seventeen gentlemen. 

That Committee met to the number of twelve, on Friday last, in this City; and, 
that you may be able to juds^ of what materials it was composed, I will read the 
names of the members: — ^Mr. Samuel Fletcher and Mr. Alderman Kershaw, of 
Mmcheftter; Mr. W. A. Hankcy and Mr. Trueman, jun„ of London; Mr. Nunneley. 
of I^cester; Mr. Ray, of Ipswich; Mr. Penfold, of Brighton; Mr. D. Deny, of 
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Plymouth ; Mr. S. Job, of Liverpool ; Mr. W. D. Wills, of Bristol; Bev.J. G. Miall, 
of Bradford ; and Mr. £. Baines, jun., of Leeds. 

I ought to mention, that Mr. Miall, of Bradford, being a minister, was not 
originally invited to be a member of this Committee, the Directors being very 
anxious that it should, as 1 have said, consist wholly«)f laymen. Being Secretary 
of the Aux^ary Society of the West Biding of Yorkshire, he attended the Com- 
mittee, by invitation from the officers, and was requested by the remainder of the 
gcntlbmen forming the Committee, to take part in the proceedings. 

1 may say that the whole of these gentlemen are firm friends of the Society, and 
some ot them its most liberal supporters, but that they were ^ perfectly unconnected 
with the Directors, and that most of them wore unknown even to each ot^er until 
they met on this occasion. As^thc Secretary of that Committee, 1 have been 
requested to report to you, at y^ur annual meeting, and through it to the friends 
of the Society throughout the whole country, the result of their investigation ; and 
I am sure, from what 1 saw, I may say for the whole of these gentlemen, that they 
came to that Committee with the same determination which 1 myself expressed to 
the Directors, in reply to their invitation to serve upon it, — that if we found any- 
thing wrong wc would correct it, but if we found things right we wonld say so. 

The Committee sat ten hours on the first day, and six hours on the second day : 
they inquired freely into every thing; into the state of the finances — into the 
evpenditure at the Mission-stations—iato the extent and cost of the establishment 
of the Mission-house — into the nature and expense of the District Agency which 
has recently been employed; and such was tneir curiosity, they even ventured to 
inquire into the conduct of the Directors themselves, into the dut'cs that they set 
themselves to perform, and into the manner in which they performed those duties. 

I feel bound to say, Sir, that flie Secretanes of your Society, and two gentlemen 
of the Fiiianci Committee who attended to give information, frankly and explicitly 
answered every question that was put* to them, threw open to us their books ana 
documents, and manifested every desire to promote the fdlest and the most perfect 
inve.8tigafion into your affairs. Our scrutiny was close, strict, I may almost say 
severe, though not uncourteous; and I am confident that the gentlemen on your 
Board of Direction will bear me out, when I say that that Committee manifested 
a determination to become acquainted with every thing, in order that they might 
act in the spirit which I have already expressed. 

That Committee, it will be satisfactory to you to know, composed of such various 
xnatci iaL, and drawn from all parts of the jungdom, were perfectly unanimous in 
the resolutions to which they came; and those resolutions were drawn up, discussed, 
and decided upon, in Jhe absence of your iSecretaries, and of <^6 members of your 
Board of Direction* I think it my duty to testify to this meeting, and to the 
friends of the London Missionary "Society generally, that if we had discovered 
unnecessary expenditure at your Mission-stations — if wo had found that your 
officers here were under-worked or over-pai<J — if we had discovered that your 
Directors were negligent of the duties which you bad committed to them, we should 
have thought it our bounden duty, as honest men, to report the opinion that wc 
had formed — we shbuld have thought it, however unpleasant, a sacred duty to the 
Society, to the cause of the perishing heathen, and to God. But, on the other 
hand, if we di&covered the reverse of tUlsse things, wo then equally felt that it was 
our duty to come forward and frankly pronounce our judgment. 

1 need not, Sir, remind this meeting, after the Report whioh they have heard 
of the extent and variety of the field occupied by your missions ; the territory — 

I cannot say occupied, but at least yisited, by the London Missionary Society is, 
in one respect, like the Colonial Empire of England— the sun never sets upon it. 
You assail the greatest empires, and stoo^ to the humblest communities oa earth. 
You lay your hand upon the vast and patriarchal empire of China, — a world within 
the world; you plant yonr agents among the crowded cities of India, amid an 
ofieminate, dark, and idolatrous population; your missionaries correspond with, 
and comfort, and hover round, those whom I call the living martyrs of 
Madagascar; you soothe the warlike Bechuana and Cafire, and raise the oppressed 
Hottentot ; you guide the lately emancipated Regrocs to a spiritual enfranchisement ; 
and, in the beautiful islands of the South Seas, you have converted many a howling 
wilderness into a garden of the Lord. Nor can I refrain from saying, that the 
outraged inhabitants of Tahiti seemed to have imbibed the spirit, along with the 
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x^ligioD and civilization, of England; that they manifest the same chivalrous regard 
to their Queen, although banished from her territories, that Englishmen would to 
theirs — the same regard for liberty, right, and independence; and I must add, that 
Queen ^onar^ by her spirit and her gentle virtues, has proved herself no unworthy 
sister of Queen v ictoria. • 

To preside over a field so vast os this, obviously requires men of large capacity, 
of great experience, of high mental qualifications, and of persevering industry. 
It might be difficult to form any estimate of what was an appropriate payment and 
allowance to missionaries plaiced, in fields so veiy diverse, over the face of the 
civilised and uncivilised world, were it not that, happily, there are other great 
Societies occupying the same field, and that, by a comparison of their experience 
with your own, we may at least attain approximation to what is needful and right. 
Your Committee made that comparison, and I an^ happy to report that the result 
is extremely favourable; that amongst those noole competitors in the work of 
evangelising Ihe world, there is no Society which occupies a more honourable 
position, or which has done more good, in proportion to its means, than the London 
Missionary Society. The resolution that was come to unauimoiibly at the close of 
our inquiry as to the various stations was as follows : — 

** That this Committee, after a detailed investigation of the expenses conneeted 
with the foreign operations of the Society, and full explanations from the Foreign 
Secretaiy and Members of the Finance Committee, expresses its conviction of the 
fntegrity, watchfulness, firmness, and zealous devotedness with which its afiuirs 
have been conducted by the Directors and Officers ; expressing, at the same lime, 
its gratification that improved circumstances, in some of the principal Mission aiy 
Stations, have rendered considerable retrenchment {Hissiblc, without limiting the 
extent or impairing the efficiency of the Society’s operations ” 

It is requisite to add, that, in the course of the last year, your Directors had 
appointed a Special Committee of their own* number for Uie revision of their whole 
expenditure; and that, prior to the sitting of the Committee for whlchlno^\ 
report, it had been found possible to make very important reductions in their 
expenditure — reductions which, it is hoped, when completed at the close of the 
year 1 847, will amount to usum of from£10,000 to £12,000. This reduction, liov^ ever, 
it must be understood, is estimated on the expenditure of the year 1844-4.>, which 
was an exceedingly expensive period. It docs not invoh c the abandonment of a 
single station, nor, with one exception, a diminution of the allowance made to any 
one of your Missionaries; but it arises, in great part, fi'om the delightful fact, that 
the congregations in the West Indies have now become to so great an extent 
independent of the Society from which they sprung, that th^ arc able, in a great 
measure, to sustain their own ministers. Another importailt item of reduction 
arises from the non-recurrence of the heavy expenses upon the missionaries’ return 
from Tahiti in 1844-45; and there are also found to be some reductions which it 
is practicable to make in South Africa and in India. I may add, it was found that, 
in the course of the past year, there had been an addition of £4,500 to the ordinary 
income of the Society, and, in the course of this year, a diminution of about £8,000 
in its expenditure, as compared with the preceding. 

The Committee next inquired into the establishment at the Mission-house — 
into the number and duties of the officers employed to discharge the important 
duties at home. The first circumstance which attracted their attention was, that 
they found, to their great* regret, the providential disqualification of an old and 
faithfhl seiyant of tms Society, the Eev. John Arundel, who, for twenty-seven 
years* had filled the office of Home Secretary; and the Committee considered that 
the time had come when it was clearly their ‘duty to recommend to the Directors 
that they should make a suitable provision for the retirement of Mr. Arundel, 
suffering, as he was, under physical affliction which afforded no prospect of his 
again l^ing efficiently, that important office. They made that recommendation, 
and I am happy to state that the Board took it into their consideration at their 
meeting on Monday last, and came to a decision which has been highly gratifying 
to the feelings of Mr. Arundel himself. 

We next found that, in the course of the past year, the office of Foreign 
Secretary, which before had been shared by the ^v. A. Tidman and the Bev. J. 
J. Freeman in common, was now filled entirely by Mr. Tidman, but without any 
advance of the salary allowed to that gentleman. We found, further, that Mr. 
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Freeman now wholly discharged the duties formerly derolying on Mr. Arundel as 
Home Secretaiy ; that ho hc^ resigned his charge at Walthamstow, and devoted 
his time wholly to the service of this Society. , 

The result of all our inquiries, not only into the Secretariat, but every other 
officer and servant employed at the Mission-house, vws the unanimons adoption of 
the following Kesolution : — 

That the Committee has carefully inquired into the extent and 'cost of the 
establishment at the Mission-house, ana it is of opinion that the Officers are able 
and laborious, as well as acting under the highest motives of Christian zeid. The 
Committee approves of the new^arrangements mode during the past year, and of 
others still contemplated ; and it believes that, when they shall become copapleted, 
the establishment at the Missiqp-house will be highly efficient, and, considering 
the great magnitude of the business transacted, dccidemy economical.’* 

The Committee next inquired into the system of District Agency which has 
been recently adopted in some of the counties of England and Scotland, and they 
saw sufficient grounds to express their entire approbation of the appointment of 
these agents. They also inquired into the labours and duties of your Directors, 
and they thought it their duty to put on record a resolution declaring that these 
gentlemen were entitled to the warm ^atitude of their constituents. I may 
mention as a fact that may be interesting to some, that the board takes pains, 
and, of late, increased pains, to preVent the too frequent return of missionaries to 
this country; and also that it continuall}^ directs its agents to encourage the 
mibbionaiy stations to become seli-snpporting. The Committee felt so much 
interest and satisfaction in the result of the inquiries they had carried on, that they 
could not but sincerely desire that every member, every subscriber to the Society, 
had been present to hear what* they hadf heard. They also took into their consid- 
eration the ^act^ that at these large anniversary meetings it is impossible to have 
any thing more than a merely formal election of Directors and Officers; and being 
of opinion that the more pcifect openness, and the more absolutely acknowledged 
responsibility there is in these great voluntary Societies, on the part of those who 
direct them, to those whose liberality they administer, they determined, after mneb 
deliberation, upon coming to th6 following resolution 

“That, in order to augment the interest felt in behalf of this Society throughout 
the country, and thereby increase its usefulness, as well as to strengthen the bonds 
of confidence and affection between the Directors and those whose liberality they 
administer, it is desirable to hold an Annual Board in the coarse of the week before 
tlic Anniversary Meeting in May, to which every County and District Auxiliaiy 
and principal Association shall be invited, by special circular, to send a Deputy. 
That at this meeting the Annual Accounts ^ould be presented for examination 
and adoiitioii; a statement made of the amount raised by each County Auxiliaiy ; 
an outline given of the proceedings of the Board daring the year, so far as they 
ofler any thing new ; and the list of Directors and Officers for the ensuing year 
proposed, subject to the approbation of the Anniversary Meeting.” 

I have the pleasure to say, that to this resolution the most entire and hearty 
assent of your Officers and of those of your Directors present was ^ven; and when 
the resolution was laid before your Board on Monday last, the disposition manifested 
to accept it was such, that 1 have n(f doubt that, at the first Board that shall be 
lield in tlie coming year, it vrill be adopted and acted upon in future years. Let 
me express my hope that it will be rendered efficient by the Associations throughout 
the land, by the Deputies they will be invited tjo send ; and let me express tny 
c anviction, that the fuller the attendance is, and the freer the investigation entered 
into, the more perfect will be the satisfaction felt, and the stronger the interest 
which all present will feel in supporting this great Society. • 

The Committee further took upon them to recommend that there should be an 
earlier publication of the Keport than in former years, an^ that there should be a 
wider diffusion of the missionary intelligence. These recommendations of the 
Committee were laid before your Board, and most favourably received on Monoay 
last. The Report will be printed and circulated among the friends of the Society 
through the country, and I feel convinced ««it will give full satisfaction. The 
summary, then, of the improvements in the position and prospects of the Society, 
as compared with the year 1844-45, is i^follows : — 

I. An anticipated reduction of from £10,000 to £12,000 in the expenditure, 
without the abandonment of a single station, or the recall of a single missionaiy. 
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11. An increase of £4,500 in the ordinair income of the past year. 

m. A reduction of one Secretary out of three. 

TV, An appointment of District Agents. 

V. An Annual Representative Jifecting to be in futnve held for the examination 
of the accounts, and to prepare a list of the Oncers and Directors to be recom- 
mended for your election. 

VI. An earlier pnblication of the Report ; and 

VII. A wider diffusion of Missionaiy Intelligence. 

I cannot but flatter myself that these results of the w^rtant labours of the 
Director dming tfte past year, and of the labouA of the Select Committee, will 
meet with your ap]^obation, and will give satisfaction generally to the Society. 
Confldence will be strengthened and every unfounded rumour will be put down. 
It also be jeen^ that every seourity which it (»8 practicable to give, for the 
efficient administration of the affairs of the Society, is given. May it not be hoped 
that the friends of missions will, with fresh zeal, rally round the London Missionary 
Society — ^that they will take a deeper interest in all its concerns — that they will 
perfect the organization of the Auxiliaries, form new Associations, and enlarge 
their benevolence? Thus shall the domain of ignorance, idolatry, and cruelty be 
inv^ed with new power'; thus shaU the territories of gospel-light be enlarged, 
praise be brought to God, and salvation to perishing men; and thus shall you enjoy 
the highest happiness in the performance of thtf highest duties of which man is capable. 


lUporl of a SfiJrct Committee c^ppoinied to consider the Oeneral Expenditure of the 
Society^ toge^er with its BesponsibihUee and Prospects^ 

This Committee was convened under the followiag resolution of the Board of 
Directors, passed on the I3th of April, 1846 

“ That udder a deep conviction of the desirableness of maintaining the cordial 
concurrence and support of the ^ciety’s friends throughout the country as to the 
general expenditure of the Society’s rands, and also to present before them the 
standing and prospective responsibilities of the Institution, a Select Committee be 
appointed, consisting of the Treasurers of certain Auxiliaries and other friends of 
the Society, with a view to consider its responsibilities and prospects.” 

Invitations were sent to twenty-one gentlemen, in various parts of the country', 
to act on this Committee, some of whom were unable to attend.* The following 
gentlemen assembled at the Mission-house on Priday, the 8th of May, at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, namely, Samuel Fletcher, Esq., Manchester ; Alderman 
Kershaw, Manchester ;aSamnelJob, Esq., Liverpool ; W. Alcrs Ilankej , Esq., Lon- 
don; Joseph Trueman, j on., Esq., London; W. Day Wills, Esq., Bristol ; William 
Penfold, Esq., Brighton; David Deny, Esq., Plymouth ; Thomas Nmmeley, Esq., 
Leicester; Shepherd Ray, Esq , Ipswich ; Rev. James Goodreve Miall, Bradford; 
Edward Baines, jun.. Esq., Leeds. * 

The Rev. Arthur Tidman, and the Rev. J(5scph John Freeman, Secretaries of 
the Society, and Frederick Smith, Esq., and T. M. Coombs, Esq., of the London 
Board of Directors, attended to give all the infoHnation whith the Committee 
might require, hut did not vote. 

The Rev. J. G. MiaU, of Bradford, Secretary of the Auxiliary Society for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, attended at the request of the Committee of that Aux- 
iliary, and was invited by the Select Committe to act with them. 

Samuel Fletcher, Es^., was called to the Chair. 

Mr. Edward Baines, jun., was r^uested to act as Secretary. 

The proceedings of the Committee were cotomonced by prayer, offered by the 
Rev. J. d. Freeman. 

IJe Rev. A. Tidman then laid before the Committee a statement of the financial 
condition of the Society, for the seven years ending March 31, 1845, compared 
with the seven years preceding. In the year 1837-8, a great and sudden increase 


* Tb© following gentlemen, who had been invited, were unable to attend the 
meeting of the Committee: Jamesijames, Esq., Birmingham; W. T. Blair, Esq. 
Bath ; William Beaumont, Esq., Birmingham ; William Stancliffe, Esq., lloptS • 
C. Bindley, Esq., M.P., London; W. C. Wells , Esq , Chelmsford; 11. Forbes! 
Esq., Bradford ; Joseph Hodgson, Esq , Bikewell; William Baxter, Esq., Dundee ; 
Thomas Thompson, Esq., Poundsford Park. 
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was made in the extent of the Society's operations, and, consequently, in its 
expenditure, in the expectation that it would be sustained by increased income ; 
and the expenditure had since been still further considerably au^ented, bat without 
the income haying increased in a corresponding degree. Within the sev^ years 
there was an aggregate increased expenditure, con]lf>ared with the preceding seven 
years, of £221,437, or an average of £31,633 per annum; whilst the increased 
receipts of the last seven years, compared with the preceding seven, were only 
£158,943, or an average of £22,^06 per annum. The result was, that the Society’s 
aggregate ordinary receipts fell below its expenditure in those seven years by 
£60,937, which had been met by the sale of stock, and the application of a great 
part of the Jubilee Fund. The extension of the Society’s operations daring this 
period had been chiefly in the West Indies^ and tiie South Seas. Under the 
influence of this unfavourable state of the* Society’s finances, the Directors 
appointed, in the month of June, 1845, a Special Committee of their own body, to 
investigate the whole expenditure abroad and at home ; and. that Committee, after 
sitting weekly for more than three months, reported its opinion, that some large < 
reductions on the expenditure of the year 1845 were practicable. 

The total amount of the mroposed reductions would be ^12,530 ; bnt if the whole 
of these reductions shoula not be found practicable, the Committee thought a 
saving of £10,000 on the expenditure of 1644-5, might certaiidy calculated upon. 

As these reductions do not invorvtf the abandonment of a single station, or the 
withdrawal of a single Missionary, it is propqr to explain how they arise. The noble 
liberality; of the congregations in the West Indies, has hitherto been expended 
chiefly in the erection of chapels, schools, and other buildings; and whilst the 
emancipated population were engaged in thus providing for their own religious 
wants, the Dire<‘tors continued to pay the salaries of the Missionaries. But those 
purposes hating been accomplished,, the congregations will be able and disposed to 
sujiport the Missionaries ; and thus, in the stations of Demerara, Berbico, and 
Jamaica, a large aggregate saving will be made to the Society. The expenditure of 
the yen’’ 1844-5, in the South S^, was greatly augmented by the lamentable events 
in Tahiti, and the return of several of the mission families. This source of outlay 
18 not likely to recur. The Board have made a moderate reduction in the salaries 
of the Missionaries in Northern India, and an arrangement as to the travelling 
expenses of those in Southern India ; and they have also thought it safe and right, 
in the state of the mission churches in South Africa, to reduce the expenditure on 
that department. By these several means it is believed that the large saving above 
mentioned may be ejected without any curtailment in the evangdizing operations 
of the Society. , ’ 

Some of the reductions tell during the year now closing, but the greater pro- 
portion will not be realised till the close of 1847. 

The Select Committee had the satisfaction of learning that the finances of the 
year 1845-6 show a great improvement on tlfosc of 1844-5. The ordinary income 
of the Society has increased £4672, and its expenditure has diminished £8379. 
Additions to the jubilee Fund come in during the year to the amount of £9768. 

Still the ordinary income of the Society is not fully equal to the estimated 
expenditure of its operations ; and it is therefore most important, especially with a 
view to extending the mission work, that the fxiends of the Society should further 
enlarge their benevolence. 

It is the intention of the Board to grant £2500 a-year additional for the extension 
of the mission in the great and recently opened field of China. 

The Select Committee made many inquiries as to the state of the mifistons, and 
the details of their expenditure. Tncy ascertained the salaries of the Missionaries 
at each station, in comparison with those of the other great Missionary Societies ; 
and they have the satisfaction to state, that, tried by this test, the missions of the 
London Missionary Society are economically conduqt^d. • They knew that a dif- 
ferent impression prevailed in some qu .rters ; but that hnprossion is certainly 
erroneous. It may be useful to remark, that it is unsafe to deduce conclusions from 
a comparison of the Eeports of different Societies, without careful inquiry to 
ascertain that the same things are intended in the items compared. 

The Committee were gratified to learn, that the Secretaries of all the great 
Missionary Societies meet monthly in Lpndon for Christian conference;, and that 
this friendly meeting affords an opportunity for giving and receiving information, 
which must be beneficial to all the Societies, as well as condocive to their harmo- 
nious working. 
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An analysis of the expenditure of the four groat Missioneiy Societies was road 
to the Committee by the Hey« J. G. Miall. While the Committee would not 
daim any superiority, they are satisfied that, among these noble competitors in the 
work of evangdising the world, the London Society occupies a most honoui'able 
position, and that it is as eificMnt as any other, in proportion to its means. 

The number of European Missionaries has been more than doubled within the 
last twelve years; and yet the cost of the establishment of officers and clerks con- 
nected with the Foreign Department at the Mission-house is less now than at the 
commencement of that period. 

The Committee saw the correspondence with the Missionaries, which, though 
very extensive, is condneted with regularity. 

In reply to inquiries oouceming the frequent return of Missionaries to this 
.country, it was stated that the Directors endeavoured to prevent it, where the 
return was not obviously required by health, or other imperative circumstances. 
A Missionary is not allowed to quit his post without the concurrence of the 
District Committee with which he is associated, and the certificate of two medical 
men that it is necessary for the preservation of life. It is hoped tliat the contem- 
plated establishment of a Samtoriata in the hill country of Indm may bU[)ersede 
the necessity of so many Missionaries returmng to this country. 

It is the aim of the Board to encourage the congregations at the Alission 
Stations to support their own Missionaries, wherever they are able. 

The Board is divided into three Committees, for the better supervision of the 
Missionary Stations: the Eastern Committee, for India and China; the Western 
Committee, for the West Indies and South Seas ; and the Southern Committee, 
for South Africa and the African Islands. These Committees meet monthly, an(l 
as much oftencr as occasion requires. They examine the eorrespoiidenee of the 
Missionaries, and pass the resolutions which may be called for, which iro then laid 
before the Board for its sanction. The average attendance on each Committee is 
about eight. 

The Examination Committee for the examination of Missionary Candidates 
consists whoUy of ministers, and the Finance Committee wholly of laymen. 

Having completed the investigation into the Foreign Department, the Committee, 
in the ab^nce of the Secretaries and London Director^ agreed unanimously to 
the following resolution : — 

1. That this Committee, after a detailed investigation of the expenses connected 
with the Foreign operations of the Society, and full exjilanations from the Foreign 
Secrctaiy and members of the Finance Committee, expresses its conviction of the 
integrity, watchfulness^ firmness, and zealous devotedness with winch its afiairs 
have been conducted by the Directors and Officers ; expressing, at the same time, 
its gratification that ipiproved circamstances in some of the principal Misbiouary 
Stations have rendered considerable retrenchment possible, without limiting the 
extent or impairing the efficiency of 4he Society’s operati<»ns.” 

The Committee then proceeded to inquire into the establishment at the Mission- 
house, more partienlarly with reference to the Uom department They received 
an account of aB the Officers, with their respective salaries, {be hours of their 
attendance, and the manner in which they discharged their duties. They feel 
bound to declare that the result was very satfisfactory. 

The Foreign Secretly, the Rev. Arthur Tidman, has within the last year been 
charged exclusively with that Department, in which he was formerly assisted by 
the Rev. Joseph John Freeman. His salaiy has not, however, been advanced in 
consequence. The Committee were of opinion, that the duties of that Department 
were most ably and efficiently performed. * 

The Ifcv. John Arundel, who has filled the office of Home Secretary for twenty- 
seven years, has for some months been incapacitated by pamful illness for the 
performance of his duties: and in regard to this honoured servant of tlie Society, 
the Committee passed a resolution to be laid before the Board, as follows - 

“ IL That it be respectfully recommended to the Directors of the Society to 
enter into commnnication with their esteemed Secretary, the Kev. John Arundel 
expressive of deep sympathy with him in the present distressing state of his heaJtli, 
and offering him such provision as may seem to tliem desirable, with a view to bis 
retiring from office.” 

The Rev. Joseph John Freeman has now for some months disebargod the entire 
duties of Homo Seeretary; and has resigned his charge at Walthamstow, and 
removed to London. The Committee believe the duties of Home Secretary arc 
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efficiently performed^ and by no moans over-remunerated. Mr. Freeman gives 
one-half of his Sabbaths to preaching for the Society. 

The Committee hope that two ^cretaries may be able to transact the business 
of the Society; and if further assistance should be found absolutely necessaiy, they 
would recommend a layman as an assistant in the Home Department. 

The information received as to the Accountant and Clerks was satisfactory. The 
time of those gentlemen is fully occupied, and their salaries reasonable. 

After inquiring into all the particulars of the establishment at the Mission-house, 
the Committee, in the absence of the Officers and Directors, agreed unanimously 
to the following resolution : — * 

“ m. That the Committee has carchiUy inquired into the extent and cost of the 
c<;tabUshmeTit at the Mission-house, and it is of opinion, that the Officers are able 
and laborious, as well as acting under the highest motives of Christian zeal. The 
Committee approves of the new arrangements made during the past year, and of 
others still contemplated; and it believes, that, when they shall be completed, 
the establishment at the Mission-house will be highly efficient, and, considering 
the great magnitude of the business transacted, decidedly economical.” 

The Committee learnt, that during the past year the Board had decided to employ 
a more efficient agency for the important work of visiting the counties of. England 
and Scotland, to aid the friends of the Society there in an improved organization of 
existing Auxiliary Societies, and in’tlfe formation of new Auxiliaries and Branches. 
For this purpose the Rev. Ebenezer Front, formerly of Halstead, author of the 

Life of the Rev. John Williams,” has been appointed Agent. He is at present in 
the west of England, where ho will stay some time, promoting the objects already 
mentioned. The Rev. Goor^ Christie, formerly a missionary in India, has been 
engaged as agtmt to Scotland. The Rev. Richard Knill and the Rev. William 
Campbell, tfic Rev. George Qogerly and the Rev. T. Mann, give their services to 
the society for a limited portion of the year each, for which they receive an appro- 
priate rcmuneiation. From whht was stated as to the experience of other societies, 
as well as from their own knowledge and judgment, the Committee believe this 
appointment of agents to be a wise measure, which may possibly deserve to be even 
further extended, if it should realize the expected success. They unanimously 
passed the following resolution 

‘‘ IV. That the Committee approves of the appointment recently made of two 
agents, for the purpose of promoting the more complete organization of England 
and Scotland in aid of the Society; and it believes, from the experience of other 
similar Societies, that the cost will be abundantly overpaid by the increased con- 
tributions brought to the Society’s funds.” ' 

After hearing tnc duties permrmed by the Directors, the Committee thought it 
their duty, in the absence of the Directors and Officers, to pass the following reso- 
lution: — 

V. That this Committee strongly feels th&t the warm thanks of the constituency 
of the London Missionary Society are most jostlv due to the London Directors, for 
the manner in i^hich they have sustained and promoted the operations of the 
Society — at a very largo expense, in many cases, of time and labour.” 

Looiking to the extreme importance of accelerating the great work of the con- 
version of the heathen, and believing that it is still possible to augment largely the 
funds, aud thereby increase the usefulness of this Society, the Committee resolved 
as follow*?: — 

“ VI. That this Committee, thankful to God for all his past blessings upon the 
Society, and conscious of its great.responsibilities, desires, on the commencement 
of another hall century, again to affirm the great principle of chiistiaili obligation to 
seek the conversion of the world, and the importance of greatly enlargufg— -not so 
much by special effort, as by regular contributions — the annual income of the 
Institution; and urges upon the Directors carefully to consider measures for the 
extended organization of its several Branches.” 

The Committee felt so much satisfaction and interest in the result of their 
inquiries, that they could not but wish it had been possible fo'r every constituent of 
the Society to be present. They thought that a meeting of the same kind every 
year, would conduce to the interests of the Society. Looking, also, at the neces- 
sarily formal manner in which the Directors and Officers of the Society are now 
elected at the Anniversary Meeting, and being of opinion that the more perfect 
openness there is in the proceedings of all voluntary societies, the greater is the 
security for mutual satisfaction and confidence between the executive and the 
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eontribntorsy the Committee^ after much deliberation, nnaniniouslj adopted the 
following resolution, in which they received the cordial concurrence of the Secre- 
taries, and of the two Directors who were present: — 

That in order to augment the interest felt on behalf of this Society 
throughout the country, andtlMireby increase its usefulnessi as well as to strengthen 
the bonds of confidence and affection between the Directors and those whoso 
liberality they administer, it is desirable to hold on Annual Board in the course of 
the week before the anniyersary meeting in May, to wiilch every County and 
District Auxiliary and principal Association shall be invited by special circular to 
send a deputy: that at this meeting the annual accounts should be presented for 
exaniination and adoption, a statement made of the amounts raised by each County 
Auxiliary; an outline given of the prooeedii^ of , the Board during the year, so 
far as they offer any thing new; and the list of Directors and Officers for the 
ensuing year jirepared, subject to the approbation of-the anniversaiy meeting.” 

The Committee farther passed the following resolutions, which do not call for 
comment: — 

** Yin. That as the extensive publication of missionary intelligence is intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the London Missionary Society, and its hold upon 
the coming generation, this meeting expresses an opinion, that it is worthy of a 
very careful consideration, whether there be any means of diffusing more widely the 
valuable information of the Society, by meant of periodical publications or other- 
wise.” f 

‘*IX. That it appears to this Committee extremely important that the llcports 
of the Society be issued at an earlier period of the year than at present; and that 
the^ recommend the snbjcct to the best consideration of the Directors and Sccrc- 
tanes.” 

“ X. That a Beport of this Committee, and the Resolutions passed ad its sittings, 
be communicated to the Directors by their Secretary, Mr. £. Baines, with a view 
to the substance of them being conveyed to the public meeting; and that it be 
recommended to the Board to print the sold Report and resolutions, so as to place 
them in the hands of each Director of the Society.” 

*^X1. That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Chairman of the Committee 
and £. Baines, jun., Esq., for the valuable services they have rendered daring this 
investigation.” 

The Committee sat two days,*~ten hours on the first day, and six hours on the 
second; and the whole of the resolutions were passed unanimously. 

In the partial absence of Samuel Fletcher, Esq., the chair was filled by Mr. 
Alderman Kershaw. ' 


On Mpnday the llth, the above report was presented to the Board of Directors, 
when it was unanimously resolved — 

“ That the Report now presented be received and adopted. . 

^^That the cordial tluu^ of the Directors be presented to the Committee for 
their important and valuable services; and that E. Baines, juu., Esq., be requested 
to communicate the substance of the Report to the gener^ mectihg of the Society 
in Exeter Hall, on Thursday next ; and that the above Report be printed for circu- 
lation among the Society’s fnends, under the direction of the Board. 


Blooicpield-Stbebt, May, 1846. 


Joseph John Fheeman,' 
Abthub Tidman, 


Secretaries, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

Held m Orodty Had, on Tuesday, May 12th; and by adjournment in Crosby Hall, on 
Friday, May 15; and in the Congreyational LJhrary, on Saturday, May 16, 1846. 

'Rev. RohiSET Vaughan, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Lancashire College, 
Manchester, in the Chair. 

The following are passages from the Committee’s Report: — 

“ One of the primary objects for which you have laboured to form and maintain 
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this Union among yourselves, is to employ it as a medium for fraternal fellowship 
with other bodies of evangelical believers. The past year has not proved fruitful 
of opportunities for this delightful intercourse. The services of your presQnt Chair- 
man were happily obtained to visit Edinburgh os representative of this Union, at 
the annual meeting of the Scottish Congregational Union. In this your Committee 
much rejoiced, being greatly desirous to show every mark of respect and sympathy 
for the Independent churches of Scotland, and believing that fraternal intercourse 
between the Congrcgationalists of the two countries ,i8 peculiarly desirable in^the 
present state of ecclesiastical interests and questions all around. 

“ In this sentiment your bretliren of the northern Union seem fully to participate, 
ns they received your representative with great affection and joy; and hav^ recipro- 
cated this token of regard and ^lutual sup^rt by deputing to appear among you 
this day, their beloved Secretary, the Kev. William Swan, whom, for his own sake, 
and fur theirs whom ho represents, you will receive with every mark of respect and 
love. 

“Tour Committee has thought that an important and appropriate occasion for 
renewing your suspended communications with brethren of various evangelical 
bodies of Christians in America has now presented itself, in the prevailing rumours 
and apprehensions of hostilities between the two nations. A calm and respectful 
appeal in favour of peace, addressed by your Assembly to American Christians, 
could baldly fail of a kind reception, and of some benenciid influence. The Com- 
mittee will submit for your consideration tfje propriety of adopting this step, and 
has prepared accordingly the draff of such an address to be laid before you, should 
the jiroposal commend itself to your favourable judgment. 

“ The brethren delegated by the last Annual Assembly of this Union to attend 
the prehminaiy meetings heW in Liverpool last October, for advancement of 
extended Chfistian Union, in which originated the measures for forming the pro- 
jected ‘ Evangelical Alliance,’ report e*d the results of their mission to your Autumnal 
Meeting held shortly afterwards in Manchester. That great movement being now 
placed <m its proper basis — the action of individual Christians on their person^ 
re'^l»oll8ibilltics — no other way of promoting it is now open to bodies of believers 
but the expression of favourable seutiments and wishes. Your Committee feel 
secure of your cordial concurrence, when expressing its earnest, hope and prayer 
that all the proceedings of the ardent friends of Christian love now conducting that 
most interesting experiment may be so gnided with heavenly wisdom and charity, 
BA to realise all their holiest aims for increasing fellowship and concord among truly 
evangelical believers of all denominations.” 

With reference to publications, the Committee say, — 

“The completion of their sets by the subscribers to the Historical Memorials is 
still far from general. -Many have not taken the second — a yet larger number have 
not applied for the third volume. As a consequence of this, the laborious compiler 
of that most valuable work has not yet received one half of the remuneration 
assigned him, before the further profits of the work should be jointly his property 
and that of the Ufiion. Hence, the Committee can do no less than appeal to all 
interested in the hi^itory and principles of Independency, for efforts to promote the 
circulation of tliis standard and aathehtic work, which must be the fiiture resource 
and appeal of all inquirers into the sentiments, struggles, and sufferings of the 
fathers of the English Congregationalists. 

“ Of each of those most important branches of your publication department-^the 
^R^agazincs of the Union, and the 'Vi^cliffe Series — a distinct Report will be in due 
course presented to this Assembly. 'Nothing therefore would be here advanced in 
respect of either, were it not that the Committee feels both anxious and Imynd to 
bespeak the most favourable regards of the Assembly in behalf of the Wycliffo 
Society. Its concern for the success of that project cannot he too strongly expressed. 
For the encouragement of literal enterprise in our body — for cherishing reverence 
and imitation of the learning, independent thought, and high principles of the 
founders of Independency — ^for opening to genem access the stores of research 
contained in their works, on every subject necessoiy to decide questions of ecclesi- 
astical polity — for preserving our denomination from the discredit and reproach of 
leaving the writings of its founders in neglected obscurity, when all others are zeal- 
ously bringing forth theirs into a popular form and wide circulation — for«tbese, and 
other similar considerations, the Committee feels a most earnest desire that the 
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t^QEDLtinfiancc and eventnal completion of the Wycliffe Series may be secured by an 
esttensivc and a successihl effort to increase the list of subscribers.” 

In respect to the British Missions of the Union: — 

^ The increased support derived for them from the simultaneous October collec- 
tions, calls for a grateiul and cheering acknowledgment. For the year now reported 
the amount remitted by 342 churches has been X5617 17s. lid., showing an increase 
in the number of contributing churches of thirty-one, and of £1271 19s. 3d. in the 
amount of contributions.'* 

The following merited testimonial is given to the worth of the late Dr. Matheson: 

“The Assembly will not need to be reminded of the loss sustained in the execu- 
tive of yOur British Missions by the sudden removal, in the prime period of his years 
and Usefulness, of the late honoured and lamented secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, Dr. Matheson. He gave to the service ‘of that most important branch 
of the common work the zealous devotement of his sound judgment, large views, 
kind spirit, and unwearied indnstiy. By night and day his w'ovk was on his heart 
and on his hands. He loved the gospel ; he could not bear what was evil ; he held 
firm to the known principles of both our theology and our polity. He judged 
wisely of the wants of our country, and of the duty of our churches, in these c^ ent- 
ful tiroes, and discerned clearly how the Society he served ought to be conducted 
with reference to both. His colleagues found him a most pleasant and frateriinl 
wociate, and the missionaries, whose work he superintended, a kind and sympathib- 
ing adviser. Deprived, by a most uneX.pectbd and monitory stroke of their beloved 
coadjutor, the Committee feel secure of the aj)proving concurrence of the Assembly 
for j)lacmg on record this testimony to his excellence, coupled with assurances of 
Christian sympathy towards his bereaved widow and ten fatherless children.” 

As to the Autumnal Meeting: — i. 

“ It is with much satisfaction that the Committee announces the cordial assent 
of a meeting of the pastors and other brethren of the towns of Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehouse, to a proposal that the adjourned Autmnal Mectingh of this 
Assembly should take place among them. The Committee anticipates a cordial 
reception from this Assembly to the proposal, that at its close it should stand 
adjourned for a meeting in October next at the important towns just mentioned, 
believing that by a visit of this Union to the western parts of the kingdom, both 
the Union and our Congregational cause there may reap important and mutual 
benefits.” 

The Ma^zines:-> 

“ Uneasiness has arisbn with respect to the Magazines of the Union. The elation 
too naturally produced by their surprising success might, but for this drawbac k, 
have become excessive. Tour Committee has received communications on this 
delicate subject from various associations. In some of these documents, the tone 
of your Magazines, on ecdesiastical subjects especially, is the su^ect of direct or 
implied censure — in others it is on the some account warmly commended. These 
expressions of the judgment of different bodies of its brethren* the Committee 
received and conridered with the respect so justly due to them) but their diverse 
character is a distinct warning how cautiously the subject to which they refer must 
be handled. Yet when thus appealed to, it became impossible that your Committee 
should dedinc the introduction of the subject to the view of this Assembly ; or 
withold a Candid and respectful declaration of its sontiinents thereon ; or shrink 
from submitting such resolutioas for your consideration, asunder the circumstances 
it judged most prudent and lUsely to benefidal. 

“ Now the Union is more than its Magazin^. Were we shut up to the altorna- 
tiv^ Union, or no Magazines published by the Union,* there could be no 
hasiti&m. But surely both the Union and its Magazines may be preserved with 
h^^jnnwy and mutual advantage. If the Magazines be conducted with neutrality 
on all questions respecting which the Union itself must stand open and uncom- 
mitted— if a tone of Christian dignity and courtesy be preserved in them — if the 
sanetiem given them by the Union be so defined as duly to limit its responsibility 
for their various contents; then all will be effected ncedfiil to render those publica- 
tions instrumental of incalculable good, and to secure for them the approving sup- 
port of the entire Union, and of a still wider circle of the best Christian mind and 
heart of our country. The united counsels and efforts of the Assembly and Com- 
mittee of the Union, and of the Editor of your Magazines, cannot fail* of attaining 
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an end which every friend of the Union will equally assist to promote, and delight 
to witness. 

“ It is obviously a time forwise counsel and calm temper; for pnayerto/jod, and 
forbearance toward one another. If the brethren now assembled are able by the 
divine blessing to discern and pursue the cuurseathat will remove difSculties, 
strengthen concord, and advance useful action in this Union hitherto so barmonions, 
it wiU doubtless bo a token to us for good from our divine Master, and will animate 
and cncoiu’age our whole brotherhood to proceed in a confidence that with ns 
liberty and union are compatible, and each the safeguard of the other.” 

Fund for aged Ministers from*the profits of the Ckmtum Witness : — 

“ The cash account for the first two years* profits and distributions is as follows: — 
£ • s. d, £ s. d. 


Profits for 1844, 

700 

13 

2 

Distribution, 164S, 

261 

0 

0 

“ 1845, 

One dividend on first invest- 

775 

7 

9 

“ 1846, . 

408 

0 

0 




Balance left in hand . 

824 

8 

9 

ment of £500 stock . 

7 

17 

10 





A donation . .* 

0 

10 

0 

< 





£1,493 8 9 £1,493 8 9 

“ Two purchases of £500 each in»the 3^ per cent, funds have been made. Of 
course, therefore, a portion of the profits ah^ady obtained on account of the current 
year, 1846, have been thus invested.” 

The following are the resolutions respiting the Union’s Magazines : — 

“ That it is the decided jud^ent of this Assembly, that in the Chbibtiait Wit- 
ness the clicrihbed views of the Congregational churches on the purely spiritual 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, and on the entire inconsistency therewith of any hmnan 
legislation whatever on religion, bo vigorously advocated ; and that in the Chris- 
tian’s risNNT Magazine the same topic should be occasionally presented in a more 
elementary and popular form ; but that in both Mapzines it is the more necessary 
to maintain, on these subjects, n grave and dignified tone, because they are the 
organs of a large body of Christians not quite agreed as to the best methods of 
of advancing them.” 

“ That this Assembly appreciates most highly the eminent services of the Editor 
of its two Magazines — most cordially thanks him for the laborious energy and zeal 
with which be has conducted them; and, ofiering him its worm congratidations on 
the unexampled circulation thus gained for his uterary labpurs to serve bis divine 
Master and his felV)w-men, prays that he may be guided by wisdom from above to 
make the best possible use of those great talents for influence and usefulness with 
which he has been entrusted.” 

From the Report of the Wycliffe Society, the following paragraph deserves 
attention : — 

“ There are reasons, however, to fear that the very object of the Wycllfib Society 
is not understood! It has never proposed to publish cheap volumes like the series 
of the practical works of English Puritans; nor has it promised to produce papular 
books, adapted to the prevailing spiril of the age ; but to collect and republish the 
scattered tracts and treatises of those noble confessors who fought the battle of 
scriptural Protestantism and of religious liberty in this countiy, and to whom its 
Nonc/Onformist communities are under lasting obligations. It is a fact, not goner- 
clly known, that complete collections o'f their wriUngs do not exist. In vain will 
you turn to the catalogues of thi^Bodleian library, at Oxford, or of the Britisli 
Museum, Sion College, and Dr. Williams’ library, to find them, as it often happens 
that the entire stores of these noble repertories, do not even supply any thing like 
complete series of their publications. Now at a period when the publio mind is 
awakening to the principles and struggles of these men — ^when the painter depicts 
their forms, and the man of letters vindicates their characters^ and refutes their 
calumniators, surely those who boast of inheriting their principles, and of occupying 
their pulpits, should |pot abandon an enterprise which proposes to rescue their 
expiring testimony from oblivion, and to erect a literaiy memorial to their honour, 
more significant and enduring than monuments of marble or of brass. Nor need 
we abandon it, if that co-operation be afibrded to which this literary enterprise is 
unquestionably entitled. The absence from the subscription list of many well-known 
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names amongst us, both lay and clerical) has excited the surprise of various 
subscribers belonging to other denominations. Surely if the Duke of Manchester 
thinks tl\o Society wortliy of his patronage, wealthy nonconformist gentlemen 
may oficr it their aid; and if the Bishop of Georgia can contribute to its 
funds across the Atlantic) mitny of our brethren in the ministiy at homo may 
assist it by their subscriptions. 

The Nonconformist ministers and laity of the 1 7 th centuiy munificently patronised 
the proposals to publish the practical works of their revered pastors ; and by their 
muniticence the ponderous folios of Goodwin, Baxter, and Manton, of Bates, 
Chamock, and Owen, are found u|>on our shelves. Their tracts, and those of their 
predeces^re, are rapidly becoming extinct, and the reasons which led them to 
brave the loss of all things will be rather a matter of oral tiwlition than ot 
documentary evidence, unless we are prepared to emulate the zeal and liberality 
of former generations.” 


CZERSKTS VISIT TO LONDON. 

The glaring dohcicncy of the Leipsic Confession agreed on by the German 
Catholics, and so often referred to in the following letter; together with the 
temporising politw wliich, as it appeared, led to its adoption by the Reformers, 
awakened deep solicitude in the minds of evangelical Christiaii'i, lest the break-off 
from Rome should issue only in a confederation by which the essential truths of 
the gospel should be rejected, and vital Christianity be abjured. 

Czerski’s dissent from the confession gave hope tha^ the true leaven should spread 
— a hope which his re-union with Rongc tended to damp. This circular letter 
enters ndly into the matter, and will be read with interest by many. Upon this 
letter, the Continental Echo, from which we draw it, remarks thus: — 

‘ As regards the general importance of the movement, wc believe it has been, 
by many, undervalued. We do not mean to say that its present apparent aspect is 
just such as Christians conld most desire; but let it not be supposed that because 
an entire and evangelical formula is not at once adopted, therefore the movement 
is destitute of spiritual germination. God^ we believe, is in the movement. In its 
humble origin m benighted Schneidemubi, through the prayerful rending of his 
word, we think we can trace the hand of Him who chooses * things that are not’ 

‘ to bring to nought things that are* — who uses the weak things of this world to 
confound the mi^ty. in reference to Czerski wc would ospecially commend 

this last truth to all our readers. It has been said that he is weak — he has proved 
himself so ; but let ns not, therefore^ desert him. No, let us really belkve the truth 
to which we have already adverted, and endeavour to trace the fruits of faith in 
our weak brother, who has been raised up so mysteriously, and has exhibited so 
many proofs of artless simplicity and ^ileless sincerity in his course hitherto. 

“ If any other argument is needed on bis behalf, his own letter to ourselves must 
supply it. We confess that its perusal has filled us with gratitude and joy, and 
tended in a great measure to decide onr course in reference to the letter before 
referred to, from our honoured correspondent, We rejoice, too, that our confidence 
in Ozerski is shared by others; for on submitting his letter to a friend we were at 
once put in position to gratify the desire to visit England expressed by the poor 
pastor of SehneidernttU. and he will, we hope, be here in a few weeks, to return to 
ms post a wiser man ; sustained hereafter, by the united pra yers of 

the children of Go^ffii^ign^t the length and .breadth of our country. We doubt 
not that, pn his anili^is assent to the doctrinal basis of the proposed Evangelical 
Alliance will be heartily and sincerely ^ven, and he will go back to Germany — in 
the sight of that country, of Austria, and of Russia — ay, in the sight of the whole 
world — a recognised member of the one body of Christ.’*^ 
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JmiEF SKETCH OF JOHN YELU 

Senior Deacoti of the Comjregational Churchy Walh^ Shetland^ who died 
i>n the 5th March, 184G, aged Seventy- Fire Years, 

TiiK subject of tho following sketch was a native of the parish of 
Walla, and resided in it Irorn his birth to his death. From his earliest 
years lio waa distiriguislied for'his sedate deportment, sound judgment, 
and attention to the acquisition of such branches of a common education 
as were within his reach. 

Ho grew up to manhood with a character untainted by any thing 
approaching to immorality; while his discernment and love of justice 
were so much appreciated, that when disputes occurred among individuals 
in almost any neighbourhood of the parish, he was generally applied to 
for advice, and his opinion, deliberately given, was held as final. He 
was thus considered by himself, and by all around him, to be a Christian 
man, although all the while ho was ignorant of God's righteousness, and 
was going about to establish a righteousness of his own. -He was 
regular iu his attendance at the parish church on Sabbath, and yearly 
partook of the Lord's Supper in the same place, but knew nothing of 
the nature of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, or of the necessity of 
holiness of heart, as pre-requisites for serving God on earth, and enjoying 
him in heaven. , 

In the summer of 1799, Mr. James A. Haldane, in accomplishing a 
preaching tour in Shetland, landed at the Island of Foula, on a Sabbath 
evening. The subject of this sketch was there at the time, attending 
the Ling fishing. He went with* his boat’s crew to hear the stranger 
preach. It pleased God on tnat occasion, so far to touch his, heart as 
to convince him that his soul was not safe for eternity. Referring to 
that circumstance, when on his death-bed, he. remarked that Mr. 
Haldane's sermon, in Foula, was the first sermon he had ever truly heard. 

His conviction of sin was afterwards much deepened by hearing Mr. 
Tulloch and Mr. Reid preach in something like the same earnest and 
awakening style as characterised Mr. Haldane s address. He became 
quite unhappy, lie had little pleasure in the day time, and in the night 
it was worse. If he got a short sleep after he lay down, he got no more, 
Nkw Series. — Vol. VI. 2 C 
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but lay and mourned, till, like David, his couch was wet with his tears. 
His affectionate wife observed his grief and inquired the cause, but even 
to her hu could not make known the state of his mind. In this state of 
mental distress he continued till one night, when lying awake, that 
blessed portion of scripture in Isaiah xlv. 22, “ Look unto me, and he ye 
saved, all ends of the earth,” came to his mind, not in word only, but 
also in power, and in the Holy Ghost. A blessed ray of light and 
comfort, to use his own words, then shone jnto his mind, and he ever 
afterwards continued to joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom he had now received the reconciliation. About tho time he had 
thus been led to embrace the truth as it is ki Jesus,” a few others had 
likewise been led to the Saviour, chiefly by means of the late Mr. Roid 
, preaching in the parish, and had dissented from the parish church. 
Amidst strong and universal opposition from their family connections, 
and from all around them, they began statedly to meet together by 
themselves for the worship of God. In reference to this period, the 
subject of this sketch remarked, when qn his death-bed, “ I then sought 
to know my duty from the word of God, and soon felt constrained to cast 
in my lot with the few despised followers of the Lamb of God who had 
united together in Christian fellowship. There was a long time that we 
were almost without a pastor. Still the Lord was with us. We kept 
close togethei, and had sweet fellowship with the Father arid with his 
Son Jesus Christ. We met together fbr prayer and reading the word 
of God, and the Lord blessed us.” 

When the church began to increase, and deacons were set apart, 
John Yell was unanimously elected to that office, the duties of which he 
discharged with much zeal and activity to the latest day of his taking 
part with us in managing tho affairs of the house of God. Although he 
never rose above the station of a fisherman, combined with that of a small 
fanner, yet a kind providence put it into his power to devise liberal 
things himself for the cause of God; and both by example and exhorta- 
tion, he was unwearied in his endeavours to diffuse d spirit of gimng 
among the members of the church. When money was paid to him, as 
church treasurer, for the support of the gospel, he ever received it with 
evident satisfaction, and often remarked on such occasions, that he felt 
more pleasure in receiving the free-will offerings of the members for the 
cause of Christ, than if he had been raising money for hfmself. 

His love to the church was manifested not only by his attention to 
its pecuniary affairs, but also by the aeep interest he felt in its purity 
and prosperity. His anxiety vras great that evidence of genuine piety 
should be given by all applicants for fellowship before their admission 
to the church, and his examinations of s^h were characterised by faith- 
fulness and affection. When members were known to him as walking 
disorderly, he never shifted the doty of reproving and admonishing such 
off himself, but endeavoured to bring offenders to a sense of their sin in 
the sight of God, and when he failed in this, brought the case before 
tb^ church, where, without fearing the face of man, he showed that he 
could not “bear them which were evil,” while none was more ready to 
confirm their love to an offender when a penitential spirit manifested 
itMdf, par was any member more ready to restore in the spirit of meek- 
naHi^ any who had been merely overtaken in a fault. 
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The writer believes that it may with truth be said, that during his 
Christian profession, for a period of about forty years, he never in one 
instance gave cause to any one to question the reality of that prefessioxi. 
He was, indeed, an epistle of Christ seen au^ rend of all meu, and as 
example to the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity. To few men could the saying of Jesus Christ in 
reference to Nathaniel, be more correctly applied, ‘‘Behold an Israelite, 
indeed, in whom there is n# ^uile.’’ 

But the time came when he must die, and during his last illness, 
which continued for the space of nearly four months, he gave*such a 
manifestation of the induooco of real religion as is rarely equalled, and 
certainly still more rarely exceeded^ 

In the day of health his low opinion of bis own abilities for useful 
conversation rendered him rather distant and reserved, and although 
what ho said on religious subjects was always sound and to the use of 
edifying, yet his “ words were few.” No sooner, however, was the 
hand of death laid upon him, than his tongue seemed as it were loosed, 
and he spoke as one having authority — as one, indeed, “ quite on the 
A'erge of heaven.” lie suited bis remarks to tho situation of his visitors, 
and warned, rebuked, exhorted, and comforted, as every one had need. 
The visits which tho writqr of this brief memoir made to his dying 
chamber, he, found to be truly edifying and profitable, and on no other 
occasion did be ever more earnestly breathe the petition, “Let me die the 
death of the righteous.’’ On one occasion in reply to the question, How he 
felt, ho said, “Well, I am just waiting to catch the song, ‘ Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that sittoth upon the throne, 
and unto tho Lamb for ever and ever;’ ” and added, ‘*Oh, what a glorious 
plan of salvation is this ! To it a poor sinner can flee away from the 
wrath to come. What would now become of me, a poor hell- deserving 
creature, but for this rock. 1 have, indeed, endeavoured to walk by the 
rules of the gospel ever since I knew the Lord, but this can do nothing for 
me. It is the glorious righteousness of Christ that is my' alone hope.” 

To a Christian brother who visited him soon after he became severely 
unwell, ho said, “ Well, friend, you have come to see me; I am going 
to leave you now. I have lived a long time in this world, and have had 
many ups and downs in it. I am not weary of the world, but I do not 
want to return td it. I want to go away and see Jesus. Oh, the blessed 
prospect which lies before me ! and, oh, the glory of the plan of redemp- 
tion ! If a thoughtless world did 1>ut know his willin^ess to save the 
lost, they would not stop away from him; they would come to Jesus 
and be saved. Oh, speak to them whenever you can. They see not 
tha value of salvation, or else they fvould embrace it." 

About a week after this the^same brother called again. He said, 

“ Well, you have come again to see me. I am much weaker in body 
than when you saw me last, but my faith and hope are stronger than 
ever. Oh, what a blessed prospect now opens dp before me! Sin 
brought death into the world — we must all die ; but, oh 1 the glorious 
plan of salvation, which brings more honour to God, and more happiness 
to us than if we had never fallen 1” 

On another occasion ho said, “ I have suflered much pain since I saw 
you last — veiy acute pain. Wave upon wave passes over me. I am 
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in the deep waters of affliction. Deep cnlleth unto deep, but they shall 
not overwhelm my soul; ‘ when thou passest through the waters, I will 
be witb-thee,’ &c., and he has been with me in every pain, and sees 
every one needful. I de&^e to depart and be with Christ, which is far 
better. Oh, speed the wheels of thy chariot!’’ The friend he was 
speaking to remarked, “ It seems, then, you are willing to go.” “ Oh, 
yes,” he replied, “ whenever he pleases, at midnight, or cock -crowing, 
or in the morning.*' The same brother th^n said, “ I fear some of us 
would have more misgivings on the near prospect of death than you 
have.” * He at ^ce replie<l, “ Away with those misgivings from me, I 
will have nothing to do with them! My crock is sure; and, oh, the 
blessed hope of joining with the redccmied. One moment there will make 
amends for all the pain I feel, and iA,o, what will eternity be? hut what 
can I know while in this body of clay, but if once delivered from if, oh, 
the joys which will then open to my view ! If fabe profes^'Ors and men 
of the world were at rny bed-side 1 would tell them, that >\hat they now 
have will not do to meet the judge with. Nothing but the righteousness 
of Christ can be a wedding-garment wherein to appear befoie him.” 

His mind seemed to enjoy much comfort in contemplating the triumph 
of the gospel in the ages to come. After lamenting the present low 
state of religion in the church, and the too mpeh conformity to the world 
of many professors who arc not the salt of the earth, nor , light of the 
world, he said, “ But glorious days yct'await the church on earth, when 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall bo brought in. It will take a long time 
to convert the world at the rate at which the gospel is spreading at 
present; but what am I saying? he can make it as successful in one 
year as it is now In a century. And yet, a more glorious day awaits 
the church on earth, when the Jews shall be brought in. I believe that 
they will do more, in the hand of the Lord, for the conversion of the 
world than all the other nations of the earth put together ; and yet, a 
brighter day awaitg the church, and that is the millennium, when all 
shall know the Lord, from the least to the^ greatest. * Oh, the love of 
God to man's apostate race !” 

At another time he said, I am sufieting a great deal of pain ; but 
what are my sufferings when put in comparison with what Jesus suffered 
forme! He sees them all needful. The vessel must be mao e meet for 
the Master 8 use. This vile body of sin must be taken dbwn aud crumble 
into dust, but it shall be made like to the glorious body of Christ. The 
things of a present world, in the day of health, too much engrossed my 
attention, but this, with all my sins, and all my duties, and whatever 1 
have done for Christ, must be put in the back-ground. 1 must rest on 
the free mercy of God, through his Son. His righteousness alone must 
he my^glorious dress. The mercies of^od are over all the earth, but 
his tender mercies are to his children. There is a general profession of 
religion, but it is only to him that overcomoth that he will give the new 
name and white stone. 1 shall not now much longer need faith and 
hope ; shortly I shall know even as I am known. I have now no tie to 
earth but my wife. We have enjoyed many a sweet hour in fellowship 
together; and often, when attending her sick-bed, I feared that she 
would be taken and 1 left.” A friend present read a hymn from Ewing 
jfcUd t^ayne’s collection, describing the feelings of a. dying believer. 
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“That is,” said he, “my own experience. That is what I now feel.” 
Soon after a smile was observed on his countenance, and when asked 
the cause, he replied, “ I had a blessed view of being on the banks of 
the heavenly Jordan, and of the ministering angels sent to bear my 
happy spirit to the Canaan of heavenly rest.” 

Ilis faculties of mind retained their full vigour to the very last, and, 
although for several days previous to his death it was only a word now 
and then that he could artfoolate with any degree of distinctness, yet he 
was unceasingly breathing out his soul in hopes and blessed desires, until 
at length the fetters were broken, the weary wheels ^ life stood still, 
and the emancipated spirit took its flight to the mansions of bliss, to 
mingle with the ransomed of the Lord, who had gone before to glory, 
where, 

“ On harps of gold they praise his name, 

His face they always view ; 

Then let us followers be of them, 

That we may praise him too.” 

Walls. * • P. P. 


ON THE RIGHT ESTIMATE OF THE MONEY POWER- 

* Til the Editor, 

Dear Sir, — Permit me to offer a few strictures on a paper which 
appeared in the May Number of the Magazine, entitled, “ The Money 
Power.” I w’as in hopes that some other of your correspondents would 
have taken up the subject, but seeing no allusion to it in last Number, 
I am unwilling that tho impression should go abroad, either that your 
readers generally acquiesce in the views therein advanced, or that they 
consider the subject of so little moment as not to deserve an answer. 
1 know not wh^ your correspondent J. D. is, but 'must give him the 
credit of having written ably and dispassionately on his side of the 
question, and respect his tenderness of conscience, and his earnest desire 
for the purity and spirituality of Chri^t^s kingdom. But while every 
one must concede to him the merit of good intentions, and must admire 
his evident sinperity and boldness in stating his opinions, he seems to 
lay himself open to the charge of greatly exaggerating the evil complained 
of, and of biinging a serious aocusation against his brethren of “all 
denominations,” as if they were willing to sacrifice the purity of the 
church, and to aid in deceiving the souls men, by soliciting pecuniary 
assistance for the support of the gospel from those who give no evidence 
of being reconciled to God. \ 

Now, it is readily admitted tliat, in some of our religious institutions, 
too much stress has been laid on the more amount of money contributed 
by subscribers, and that the practice of requiring* nothing more than a 
money qualification to constitute membership, w'ithout ally regard to 
personal character, has a direct tendency to seoularizo such institutions, 
and to mar their prosperity and usefulness. Ever since the apostolic age, 
there has been too much deference paid by the church to the “ man with 
the gold ring, in the goodly apparel,” and too little regard had to “ the 
poor of this world, whom God hath chosen to be rich in faith, and heirs 
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of His kingdom.’’ We never approved of the practice of soliciting fox- 
hunting or horse -racing noblemen to become directors of Bible or 
Missionary Societies, for the mere purpose of parading their names and 
titles as Members of Committee, without any guarantee that they either 
understand the nature of the subject, or are prepared to throw the weight 
of their personal influence into the scale. But we conceive it is one 
thing to place a man, without religious principle, in a responsible ofiioe 
as a director of a religions society, and quite another to set forth the 
claims of such an institution, and to receive contributions from all who 
approve of the dlfect, where no such agency «is either expected or allowed. 
The silver and the gold are the Lord’s, and Vhen ho puts it into the 
heart of ai^ to whom he has given abundance of the w^ealth of this 
world, to offer a portion of it for the promotion of any religious object, 
it is not for us to scrutinize their motives, or to sit in judgment on their 
character: to their own Master they stand or fall. 

It is also admitted, that it is the proper duty of the church, as suwh, 
to uphold the cause of Christ, and to dovise means for the conversion of 
the world ; and that professing Christians in general are greatly deficieut 
in the duty of liberality. On this point many important observations 
are offered by your correspondent, well worthy of the serious and prayer- 
ful consideration of all your readers. It is a known fact that many of 
our more opulent church members will give more to their ‘‘physicians, 
schoolmasters, and even servants, than they are willing to devote to the 
support of their pastors, and that they are too ready to relieve themselves 
of what they ought to consider both their duty and their privilege, by 
throwing the burden of supporting the gospel upon others, to whom it 
does not so properly belong. But your correspondent seems to me to 
assume that a much larger proportion of the funds of our churches is 
contributed by the general hearers than is actually the case; I have no 
means of ascertaining the exact proportions raised by the congregations 
as distinct from the members, but it may be fairly questioned if, in 
many cases, this be much more than a fifth. Let him inquire at any of 
the deacons of the churches, and he will find that the main burden rests 
upon the members. This is evident from an inspection of the annual 
Reports of the Congregational Union. Of the £1500 raised last year, 
how small a proportion comes under the bead of sujbscriptions and 
donations from other bodies ! by far the greater portion is contributed by 
the churches themselves. , 

J. D. seems to take it for granted that none but church members are 
to be regarded as converted characters. Hence his “ startling innova- 
tions” of abandoning the use of the collecting plate at the dpors of our 
places of worship, the abolition of seat ^i^ents, the employing of church 
members only as collectors for religious objects, &c.; but many persons 
in our congregations may be truly pious, in the judgment of Christian 
charity, who are not members of our churches in full standing; they 
may be conscientiously attached to other denominations, or may be pre- 
vented, firom some prejudice or religious scruple, from uniting themselves 
to our communion. What right have we to assume that all our hearers 
are unregenerate? And how is the line to be drawn between the con- 
verted and the unconverted? by taking from some, and refusing from 
others, we eonstitate ourselves judges of their spiritual state. By leaving 
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every one £f©e to give or to withhold, we refer the decision, as to motives, 
to their own consciences and to God. 

The writer argues as if we solicited unconverted men as stich^ to con- 
tribute to the support of the gospel ; this is^not the case. Whatever 
they give is entirely a free-will offering, so far at least as public collec- 
tions are concerned. By the fact of their coming to our places of 
worship to hear, it may be presumed that they value the means of grace 
so far, though they may fi^U in improving them as they ought. The 
case is put as strongly as if, like Tetzel when selling his indulgences, we 
actually taught the people that the mere giving of mo^ey woul3 secure 
their salvation. There is rs>thing against which they are more frequently 
warned than such a delusion. Tetzel taught that, as soon as the money 
was heard to tinkle in the chest, the souls detained in purgatory would 
be set at liberty; we tell the people that a man may give all his goods 
to feed tlie poor, and yet without love to God and man it will profit 
him nothing. 

A nother<» assumption of the \jriter is, that many persons, by being 
permitted to give their contributions ^to the support of the gospel, are 
deceived into a false estimate of their religious character. But is it 
actually found that the people of this country, generally speaking, lay 
smh stress on what they ;|ivo for this object, as to suppose they shall 
merit salvation by it ? if so, they must really estimate a place in heaven 
at a very cheap rate, if we are td judge by the amount of their collections 
at our chapel doors ; for the far greater part of our hearers content them- 
selves with ‘‘ the halfpenny for the board,’* to which they have been 
accustomed in the old kirk from their earliest years. Every person of 
ordinary intelligence in Scotland understands, that it is by being admitted 
to what are called “sealing ordinances," especially to the Lord's table, 
that their religious character is recognised, not by their giving to the 
collection, or by paying seat rents. The latter is received as a reasonable 
compensation for the accommodation provided in the place of worship, 
the former as a* contribution to the poor, or to defray the expenses 
necessarily incurred in lighting or cleaning the chapel. And so long as 
we refuse to baptize their children, oj* to admit them to the Lord’s 
Supper, the hearers are well aware that we do not recognise their Chris- 
tian character; and much offence has been taken, and many places of 
worship have been thinned, when we have proceeded to “ separate the 
disciples,” by organizing the mo^e serious part of the congregation into 
a church. 

The same principle that would prevent our taking contributions from 
our general hearers, would prove the unlawfulness of allowing them 
to join in prayer and praise, which are evidently more direct acts of 
worship than giving money. We must then omit these part^ of the 
service, whenever the congregation assembles with us, or erect a screen 
between the members and the hearers, as we have, heard is done by the 
followers of Walker. A more effectual means of fostering spiritual 
pride, and of throwing an unnecessary hinderance in the way of sinners 
hearing the gospel, we can hardly conceive. But indeed the necessity 
of such a visible line of separation would soon be superseded, by the 
rapid disappearance of those who would thus be obliged to occupy the 
“ outer court.” I knew a student, a young man of good abilities, but of 
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a speculative tuni of mind, wlio was fond of new experiments in religion, 
and resolved on giving up the usual preliminaries of praise and prayer ; 
he began to do so at a country preaching station, which he was in the 
habit of supplying, but th^ poor people were so scandalized at the inno- 
vation, that they intimated their determination to come no more to hear 
him, and ho was obliged to return to the old plan. Let a proper distinc- 
tion be made in public prayer, between the two classes of hearers, and 
let the unconverted be warned against the <|^uger of joining in a psalm 
or hymn, the sentiments of which do not accord with their own feelings 
or experience, an^ the risk of self-deception, is obviated. 

The experiment of abolishing the collection plate has already been 
tried by some of the Baptist churches in Scotland, lias it been found 
^ that the change has conduced either to the greater spirituality of the 
members, or to the conversion of the hearers? Let facts determine. 
The present state of some of those churches reminds me of a remark 
made by the late pious Lady Glenorchy, when looking about for a 
church more congenial to her views th^i) the Scottish Establisjjment. and 
when her atteution bad been led to a small Glassito church, meeting in 
an upper room in Edinburgh, with whom she had been worshipping for 
some weeks; “ these people will never do for mo, for they care for nobody 
but themselves!” I know some churches that commenced with the new 
plan who were glad to abandon it. The truth is, so univeii&al is the 
practice of church door collections in this country, that like praise and 
prayer, it has come to be viewed as a necessary appendage to public 
worship, and the giving it up, instead of forming an additional attrac- 
tion, drives the people away, and operates as a serious obstacle to their 
coming under the sound of the word. But if they will not come to hear, 
how are their souls to be benelitted? The removal of the collecting jiliito 
would be considered not so much as implying a distrust of their rdlgioaa 
character, as throwing an imputation on their generosity, and casting a 
reflection on that independence of spirit, which constitutes so maikcd a 
feature in the character of our countrymen. 

Before the plan recommended can be generally acted upon, one of 
three methods of maintaining gospel ordinances must be adopted; either 
the persons chosen to the pastoral office must be men of independent 
fortune, in which case salaries may with safety be di&iieused with ; or 
they must support themselves by the labour of their own fiand^, as among 
the Glassites and Scotch Baptists; or the rate of contribution by the 
members of churches must be raised to a much higher scale than has 
ever yet been realized. But how few men of independent fortune are 
either willing to devote themselves to the pastoral office, or possess the 
necessary qualifications for the dischafge^^of its duties? and where such 
are obtained, all is hazarded on the life of the incumbent; and the death 
of the disinterested pastor throws every thing into confusion, and is 
generally the signal fo,r dissolving the church. As to employing work- 
ing pastors,” as they are termed, I believe our churches are generally 
convinced of the inexpediency of resorting to such, in the present 
advanced state of society. The last method is that which is recommended 
by your correspondent. But before adopting it, I should like to see a 
greater spirit of liberality and self-denial exhibited by the members of 
our churches, in reference to the duty of pastoral support. As it i«^, with 
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all our present resources, our ministers are constantly resigning and 
removing to other places, for want of support, and young men are 
deterred from offering themselves to the work of the ministry among us. 
The worthy treasurer of the Union, at last nweting, showed that a sixth 
part more must be raised for the general fund, to keep up even the 
present expenditure. Is this a time to try such hazardous experiments ? 
Let churches beware how they pledge themselves to the no-collection 
plan, till they see how the«deficiency is to bo supplied. It is all very 
well to speak of looking less to worldly resources, and of placmg more 
reliance on faith and prayer; but ministers are not angels — they must 
have food and raimont well as other men ; and to obtain these for 
themselves and their families, the means must be supplied; and so long 
as many of our pastors are kept at the starvation point of £50 or .£60 < 
a-year, professions of faith and prayer on the part of the people, are 
little better than a solemn mockery. No church should be considered as 
having done its duty to its pastor, till it has raised his salary to £100 
at least. 1 do not wish to be* misunderstood. I do not mean to say 
that all our churches are bound to raise this amount, or are in circum- 
stances to do so ; but those who are not able to reach this figure, should 
consider it as their misfortune that they are not in a condition to 
discharge their duty, and should do all in their power to supplement the 
deficiency,* by availing themselves of any other just and honourable 
moans which providelfcc may place within their reach. 

But is it morally wrong to receive the free contributions of persons for 
religious purposes, who (in our opinion, for that must be the ultimate rule 
of j udging,) are not truly converted ? Such a statement does not seem to be 
supported by scripture. I might refer to the general contribution made by 
the Israelites in the wilderness, for the erection of the tabernacle, when 
Moses was commanded to “ speak to all the congregation, and to take 
from among them an ofiering to the Lord,” “ whosoever is of a willing 
heart. Jet him bring it, gold, and silver, and brass.’^ (Exod. xxxv. 5.) 1 

might also refer to the half-shekel for the support of the Levitical 
worship, taken from every male Israelite above twenty years of age; 
an offering which our Lord sanctioned by his own example. (Com. Exod. 
XXX. 1 3 ; Mat. xvii. 24 — 27.) I might also appeal to the liberal con- 
tributions of th§ rulers and people, for the building of the temple, in the 
time of David, on account of which, he expresses bis devout gratitude 
to God : “ But who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
be able to ofier so willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee.” (1 Chrou. xxix. 14.) Finally, I 
might refer to the offerings cast in/o the treasury *bf the temple for the 
support of its worship, to wh^h the rich and poor alike contributed. 
(Luke xxi. 1 — 4.) When our i^ord “eat over against the treasury, and 
behold how the people cast into it,” he did not blame the rich forgiving, 
(though he new the hearts of all,) but only commends the greater 
liberality of the poor widow. 

But it will 1)0 said, these facts belonged to a darker dispensation, 
when the church and the state were united. Let us turn then to the 
more spiritual economy of the gospel. Did Paul refuse the hospitality 
of the governor of Malta, who “ lodged him three days courteously,’^ 
before any serious impression seems to have been made upon his mind i 
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(Acts xxyiii. 7«) or did he decline the presents which the islanders 
brought to him at his departure, when they loaded’* him and his 
companion “with many honours?’* And what were they but uncon- 
yerted heathen? And while Peter declined to receive money from 
Simon Magus, when offered as a bribe for spiritual gifts, did not he and 
his brethren obtain permission from our Lord himself, when he sent 
them forth to preach, “ into whatsoever city they should enter, and they 
«wero willing to receive them, to eat such thing^ as were set before them,” 
on the express ground that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire ? ” So, 
when he denounced the duplicity of Ananias and Sapphira, in seeking 
to impose on the church, does he not leave fls to inter that, had they 
acted with common integrity and uprightness in the matter, their gift 
« would have been accepted, whatever proportion of the price of the land 
they chose to retain ? (Acts v. 4.) And in his first epistle, (chap. iv. 11,) 
he lays down the general rule of giving ; “ if any man minister, let him 
do it as of the ability that God giveth.*’ We are sometimes referred to 
3 John y« 7, as discountenancing taking money from the world, when 
the apostle, speaking of the straugers that went forth to preach the 
gospel, represents them as “ taking nothing of the Gentiles;” but it was 
justly remarked by the late Mr. Ewing, at a public meeting, that the 
expression might more correctly have been translated “ receiving nothin^,'' 
It is stated simply as a foft^ whictf rendered 
assistance from other brethren the more necessarj^, not laid down as a 
rule which they were enjoined to follow. And, indeed, in ordinary cases, 
it would be inexpedient for our missionaries to “ receive” money from 
idolatrous Gentiles, as it might lead them to suspect that they sought 
not them bnt theirs; this, however, is a very different thing from receiv- 
ing the free-will offerings of those who profess the same faith with 
ourselves, and who come to join in tho same acts of worship, though 
they may not in all things see eye to eye with us. While we have no 
right to conclude that all our general hearers are unconverted, so neither, 
alas ! can we be sure that all our members are regenerate, and whilst 
“ jealous with a godly jealousy” for the purity of Christ’s house, let us 
beware of the Pharisaical spirit which would lead us to say, “ the temple 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are we ; stand by thyself, come not 
near to me, for I am holier than thou.” Yours &c. , ^ ^ 

2iih June, 1846. 


CONVERSION. 


By the Rev. John Burnet; Camuerwell, London. 
, “Repent and be Converted.” 


We have to inquire, how far the work of the Spirit may harmonize 
with the free agency "and responsibility of man. If the Spirit*s work 
be absolutely necessary in regeneration ; if the Spirit’s work be absolutely 
necessary in conversion ; then it may be naturally asked — if this work in 
this twofold form is absolutely essential to the salvation of man, how 
can man be said to be a free agent? How can man be held to be 
responsible, if the work of his regeneration is beyond himself ? Does 
not thfis free man from all responsibility ? We are told, “ that without 
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Christ we can do iiothing that without the Spirit of Christ we can do 
nothing ; that without the agency of that Spirit we can never be regen- 
erated, that unless we are regenerated we can never be converted, that 
unless we are converted we can never be sa^ed ; and therefore all must 
be traced up to the mighty working of that Spirit, concerning whose 
moveuionts no one can effectually say, “What doest thou?” Then 
where is the ground for oiy responsibility and our obligation ? Where 
is the ground for our free ^ency to operate upon ? And where is the « 
advantage that we derive from this (so-called) freedom ? , 

1 think 1 cannot put tha case of an objector to the influences of the 
Spirit more strongly than '*1 have now put it. And with the case as I 
have just put it, 1 have now to deal. 

1 would here observe, that in all this objective reasoning there is an , 
obvious fallacy when we come to examine iL Because the Spirit’s work 
is absolutely necessary to the regeneration of a sinner, to the conversion 
and salvation of a sinner does it follow that we have nothing to do ? 
The argument that 1 have just been pressing implies this. It supposes, 
that because Cod’s mighty energy is .absolutely necessary, therefore he 
has given us nothing to do. I^ow it does not follow, that because we 
cannot regenerate ourselves, therefore we can do nothing. It does not 
follow, that because our free agency is not clothed with a self-regen- 
erating power, thereto it is useless. It does not follow, that because 
wo cannot wield th^oninipotence by which we may be bom again, 
therefore wo are to wield no power whatever. Because the Spirit does 
a great thing, does it follow that we have no small thing to do ? If any 
individual were called upon to do something in the way of means in 
order to the accomplishment of a great end, would he say that that end 
wa^ beyond his reach, and therefore reject the means ? Certainly not. 

When we come to the question of our own responsibility and free agency, 
as compared with the regenerating power of the Spirit of God, and 
endeavour to reconcile the absolute necessity for the'Spirit’s power with 
the absolute necessity for our own freedom and our own responsibility, 
we have to ask what we have been called ujx)n to do in the exercise of 
our freedom. We have been addressed by the word of God as if we 
were free ; and God mocks no one. He never would address as free 
the children of an insurmountable bondage, who were really the victims 
of that bondage. But ho has so addi*csscd us. The word of God 
proceeds upon the assumption o{ our free agency, and God proceeds 
on no fallacy, whatever course man may take in this respect. Then 
what is it, wc are called upon to do in the exercise of that free agency, 
which is implied in all the addresses to sinners in the word of God ? 

W’e aro not called upon to rejrenerate ourselves ; God knows that wc 
cannot do it, and he asks for no impossibility. We are not called upon 
to create ourselves again : we possess no power calculated to produce 
such a result. But God calls upon us to read his word ; and we know 
we can do so, or we can have ourselves taught to do so. lie colls upon 
us to listen to his word ; wo know we can do so, for we have ears to 
hear. Ho calls upon us to consider his word ; we know we can do so, 
for he has given us a reflective faculty. He calls upon us to persevere in 
this; we know we can do so, for we persevere in the things that belong 
to the present life. But if we have the power of reading, and of hearing, 
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and of reflecting, and perseverance continually to employ these powers 
tb their respective olijects, we have the task that has been assigned to 
us. No' one will say that these things are beyond our capacity ; we 
may be disinclined to then^ but we cannot say we are incapable of them. 

Now, in the exercise of our free agency, we are called upon to do 
something more still : we are called upon to believe the testimony that 
God has delivered. But, it is asked, can we Relieve without him ? We 
have the faculty of believing; I defy anytinan to show me, by any 
process pf reasoning, of which the human mind is capable, that there is 
any department of truth, from the power of believing in which we are 
naturally and necessarily shut out. If any truth is laid before us, 
grounded upon proper evidence, is not every one of us conscious of his 
, power to believe it ? Do we not all feel that we have a power, that 
yields to evidence ? Do wo not feel, that that power is called forth 
when unanswerable evidence is produced, even whether we will or not ; 
and that when the evidence is strong, we are compelled to admit the 
conclusion, which that evidence is adduced to support ? We are so made 
for belief, in our mental constitutipn, when evidence is satisfactory to us, 
that we cannot, were we willing, reject what that evidence is meant to 
support. We have not the power of rejection, when the evidence is 
satisfactory. Is there any one, who will tell us that such a power exists ? 
There is not. We may deny the statement inac^to us, birt wo do not 
disbelieve it. Our denial, in such a case, is a ]ffi)wn falsehood. We 
may say that we are not convinced, but convinced wo arc in fact when 
the evidence satisfies us. Wo may hypocritically profess to reject a 
testimony, that is supported by evidence which has completely satisfied 
us; but we do not in reality i eject that testimony. 

Then if we have a capacity of belief, if wo must, whether we will or 
not, yield to satisfactory evidence ; if upon that evidence being adduced, 
testimony must be received in natural science, in history, in any depart- 
ment ia which belief is required ; where do wo find the jiroof, that the 
moment the testimony becomes religious we cannot reject it, even when 
the evidence satisfies us? What is it, that makes this distinction? 
Where ia there, in the character of the mind, any ground for drawing 
this distinction ? If my mind is satisfied with the evidence adduced in 
support of a religious truth, can I reject that truth notwithstanding the 
satisfactory evidence, while I cannot reject a truth under similar circum- 
stances in natural things ? 

I can easily suppoi^e, that an objection will occur to you. There is a 
diflerence between natural things and the things of religion. The 
depraved mind is not influenced by its depravity to reject the results of 
a satisfactory process in arithmetic; th^e is nothing in the depravity of 
the hufian mind, that would induce it to reject that ; the mind does not 
bring its depravity into the field of science, and feel that in that field 
there is something so opposed to this depravity that it will reject truth 
notwithstanding tho satisfactory character of the evidence. And the 
same remark may be made with regard to historical facts, connected 
with tbe ordinary movements of mankind ; our depravity is not offended 
by those facts. But the moment we come to religion, wo are dealing 
with truths, to which our depravity is opposed. 

I would here state again, before replying to this, that where evidence 
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is satisfactory, oven our depravity will not enable us to reject it. Even 
“ the devils believe and tremble,*’ wo are told by the word of God* All 
.their enmities are directed against religious truth ; all the antipa>thies of 
their nature concentrate around the testimon3iiof the gospel ; their inmost 
soul abhors every thing that Christ hlis done or suffered; and yet, the 
evidence before them being satisfactory, they believe, and they tremble 
under the influence of thci^beliof. Even the depravity of Satan, there- 
fore, does not enable him reject the truth of the gospel. I know that 
here it may bo said — “ He is so sure of its truth, knowing so much more 
than wo know, that ho camiot reject it.” But this is only confirming 
what I have said ; this is aJdmitting, that the satisfactory character of the 
evidence commands his belief. And if the evidence is satisfactory in 
his case, it may be so in ours. It does appear, therefore, that there is - 
nothing to hinder man from the belief of truth in religion, when that truth 
is sustained by satisfactory evidence, any more than in the case of natural 
science or historical fact. 

But why, then, is it, (it ma3i be said,) that the depravity of man is 
spoken of, as if it induced him to reject the truth? We answer, it is 
hccanse he has nqt discerned the truth. ^^The natural man discernoth 
not the things of the Spirit of God:” want of discernment, observe, not 
want of power to believe. • It is want of discernment with regard to the 
character Mid glory of the truths presented, it is want of discernment 
with regard to the clearness and fulness of the evidence which they 
are sustained, that induces the' depraved mind to reject the truth. It 
takes an obscure and hasty view of the truth; and hence it does not 
discover sufficiently the glory of truth, in which consists a great part of 
the evidence of its divinity. The depraved mind does not discern the 
character of the evidence, by which truth is sustained, because it takes 
a rash and hasty survey of that evidence. And thus, it is not the mind’s 
incapacity to believe, that constitutes man’s moral inability; but rather 
it is unwillingness to examine — unwillingness to discern. Now here, 
you perceive, tlio man is thoroughly and alone at fault. He has the 
power of reading, he has the power of hearing, he has the power of reflec- 
tion, he has the power of believing whov evidence is satisfactory ; he can 
demand no more. He refuses diligently and porseveringly to examine 
the truth, and its evidence; he can do that, but he will not. You would 
not say that a man cannot examine, and continue to examine; and you 
have seen, I think, that he dare lyot, and must not say, “I cannot believe.*' 
Is it possible, that any one should say — I cannot believe truth, even 
though I saw its glory ; I cannot believe truth, even were I to see it 
descend (as it were) from heaven, clothed in all its loveliness and beauty; 

I cannot believe truth, even ^ere it sustained by the evidence of the 
most overpowering miracles?’' *No one will hold such languages Then 
it is vision that the sinner wants, and not the power of belief ; and he 
knows he can see. He knows he can read, and listen, and reflect, and 
persevere; he knows that his mind, actuated by all this, must yield to 
the beauty and the evidence of truth; and consequently, in the exercise 
of his free agency, he has much to do, and can do much, instead of being 
warranted in saying he can do nothing. He cannot do God’s work — 
which God never asked of him ; but be can do his own work — which 
God Im commanded him to perform. God’s work is to regenerate — 
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man’s work is to employ the means; God has given to man the power 
of employing those means, and this constitutes his free agency, while at 
the samii time it forms the basis of his awful ^responsibility. 

But it may be said still-r^* Notwithstanding this power of man (which 
we cannot deny he possesses), yon have admitted that he cannot regen- 
erate himself, but it aoes not follow that therefore all this power is useless.*' 
Now, we have admitted that he cannot regenerate himself, but it does 
not follow that therefore all this power is sua^teas. If we find — and we 
do find 4 — that God has himself come out with tho strongest and clear- 
est declarations ^Hhat his word shall not return to him void, but shall 
like the rain and the snow from heaven, accomplish that which he 
pleases;*' if we find that God has come out with the clearest declaration 
, of his readiness to send a bleasing with bis word ; if he has given the 
assurance, that his regenerating act will always bo found associated 
with man's instrumental act; if he has clearly revealed the fact, 
that it is a doctrine of his kingdom, that wherever the prescril)ed 
means are employed, tho omnipotencoc without which they cannot be 
effectual, will not be withheld; if he has said clearly, that his own right 
hand shall go forth, and his own arm shall bo revealed, wherever the 
truth is applied to, by those who come to drink at it os at a spiritual 
fountain of gracious supply; then all our objoctions roust vanish. We 
cannot regenerate ourselves; but God has said, that bis blesring, which 
implies the patting forth of his regenerating power, shall be poured out, 
wherever the moans that we can employ are employd. 

Thus I think we can harmonise the absolute necessity of divine power 
for conversion, with the free agency and the responsibility of the sinner 
who is converted. There is a clear distinction between what God has to 
do, and what man has to do. Omaipotence enables God to do his work ; 
the powers and faculties he has given to man, enable man to do his work 
W’hen man does his work, he deserves nothing at the hand of God; but 
God has graciously •said, that then he will do the work, which man s 
power does not deserve. If we find, therefore, the two kinds of work 
clearly revealed, and the two kinds of work thus clearly associated, we 
have on the one side omnipotence, op the other side human competency, 
and grace interposing between the two to bring them together, tho one 
while it is employing the means, and the other while it is putting out its 
energy; and I cannot see any discrepancy between the conversion of the 
sinner viewed as the work of the Spirit of God, and the free agency and 
responsibility of man. If the passage before us is viewed with this object 
constantly in our eye, it appears to me that we can then understand the 
exhortation, “Repent, and be converted:*' employ the means, which 
God will bless by the putting forth of liis ^-enewing power, and then you 
will be able to turn unto God and to walk with him. 

I think we leave no room for any to say, that this is giving too much 
to the creature. We have given him as much as will preserve his free 
agency, and secure his responsibility, and stimulate bis diligence; but we 
have given him no more. W e have given all the grace and all the power, 
by which his salvation is accomplished, to that God to whom it belongs. 
Wo have enthroned Jehovah in the midst of his own attributes of power 
and mercy ; and we have placed man at his footstool, with a competency 
to pbey his high authority, whilst e^en the obedience he yields deserves 
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not the mercy that God is ready to bestow. Clothing the Deity with 
this power and this mercy, and giving to man the power which makes 
him a free and responsible agent, I think we have furnished the strongest 
stimulus that can possibly bo applied to human diligence. And if the 
sinner asks what, taking this view, we have \o say to him : we have to 
say to him — There is a God of power, and a God of mercy, but there is 
also a God of moral govei^ent. You are a being of moral powers, 
which you have received fnfo God ; they are capable of listening to him, 
of weighing evidence and ascertaining what comes from him, and con- 
sidering the record ho has given; and consequently, between these 
capacities of yours and that high authority of his, there exists a corres- 
pondence, which must bring down upon you the full weight of everlasting 
destruction “from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power,” if the mercy he proclaims and the energy he is ready to impart 
should bo so neglected by you, that you despise or, refuse to employ the 
means which he has prescribed. We would say, therefore, to all who 
have the capacities of rational beings, Behold your duty — see what you 
can do; behold your danger — see the result of your neglect. Behold, 
and ask the God who wields this power through the channel of his own 
blessings, to bring that power home to your own case, and to work in 
you “ the good pleasure of Jiis goodness,” in the use of the means which 
he has appointed. 

Taking this view of the conversion of a sinner, and the agency of the 
Spirit of God in that conversion, we would ask every one who has not 
received “ the truth as it is in Christ” — have you perse voringly employed 
the powers God has given you? You have sometimes glanced at the 
divine testimony, you have sometimes lent a ready ear to its proclama- 
tion, you have sometimes appropriated to it a moment of serious and 
solemn reflection; but you have withdrawn the attention, you have 
turned away the car, you have checked reflection, and given up the 
inv^estigation which you began, before you had come to any thing like a 
conclusion. The* sinner who acts thus, is constantly beginning and 
never proceeding with his work ; he is glancing at a great subject, which 
cannot be understood till it is fairly examined. He is like the individual 
who would rectify long neglected accounts, and he begins and forgets — 
and begins and forgets — and begins and forgets again ; h^ gets a glimpse 
of the way in wflich ho is to be relieved from his perplexity, but he goes 
ofl‘ to something else; he comes back again, and perhaps obtains another 
glimpse of a different kind, but* again he retires from the practical 
application of it, and the persevering pursuit of it, and be goes from day 
to day, and from year to year, with his perplexities increasing and 
ni'jltiplying, until, in the midst o^ b?s confusion, hardened perhaps agCinst 
all feelings of alarm, his affairs^are sunk in inextricable ruin ai^d per- 
plexity. This is just the case with the sinner. He sees a little of the 
gospel now, but he loses it in the worldly pursuits of to-morrow ; he 
sees a little more of it to-morrow, but again he loses it in the pursuits 
of the next day; it passes by, like flashes of electricity, when it should 
be lighted up into a fixed and steady blaze, by which he might be 
enabled to see “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of Godwin the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

Away, then, with the idea, that you are not able to believe — ^that yon 
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are not able to use the moans. Admit at once to your own conscience, 
as in the sight of Cbd, that the “ fits and starts ” of your religious 
investigation are the real grounds of your distance from God, and your 
alienation from the gospej. If we would really be found interested in 
the great discoveries of redeeming love, let us give ourselves with perse- 
vering diligence^ to investigate them. Let us change the course we have 
been pursuing, Let us subordinate ail ou5j>ursuits to a full investiga- 
tion of our eternal interests ; and whatever^hall become of the world, 
let the /‘one thing needful'* with us be the one thing first. “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and bis righteousness.’’ If any should be 
disposed to say, “ Then must we neglect business, and neglect every 
thing, until this great question is settled ? ” — we do not say so. He who 
said, ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” said con- 
cerning temporal things — “ And all these things shall be added unto 
you.’^ We are not severing between your duties in the world (for you 
nave duties there,) and your duties in reference to God, so as to make 
the performance of the one class of duty's incompatible with the perform- 
ance of the other; we mean no sych thing, and you must know that we 
do not. But we do mean, that the time which you have from your 
lawful avocations, should be given to' the great inquiry that belongs to 
the truth of God and the salvation of your ii«morial souls, until you are 
able to rejoice in Christ Jesus with joy unspeakable and fuDiof the hope 
of glory. 


A WORD TO THE YOUNG CONCERNING EARLY PIETY. 

One of the dangerous errors to which young persons are peculiarly 
liable, is a tendency to regard the concorus of religion as cnly necessary 
and interesting to those who are farther advanced in the pilgrimage of 
life. In the bloom of youth — the natural season of vivacity, sprightli- 
ness, and enjoyment — they consider that it would be equally inappro- 
priate and irksome to occupy their miuds with subjects of so grave and 
serious a character as those of religion ; and 'without, perhaps, being 
chargeable with the aggravated wickedness of treating divine things 
with levity or contempt, they merely look upon them as matters out of 
their sphere, and with which they haye no present concern. Now, such 
an opinion as this is as unwarrantable as it is perilous. The season of 
youth is in reality the best time for religion. The period when the world 
has^cquired comparatively little ascendiuicy over the heart, when the 
mum is fiexible and docile, when the* feelings arc fresh and aident, when 
irrdigioiis halfits are not confirmed protracted indulgence, and the 
attention is not absorbed by the engrossing cares and anxieties of life, is 
surely the most favourable time to assign to God that supreme place in 
the affections which he emphatically claims, and to which he is justly 
ontiiled. ^ 

NfUHBious arguments of a solemn and impressive character may be 
adva;nied to show the duty and advantages of early piety, and to some 
of these we desire to direct the attention of the juvenile readers of this 
Ifagazlne. 
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It may be remarked in the first place^ that religion should be the concern 
of early youth, inasmuch as life is precarious and uncertain^ • 

This is an oft-repeated and 'an undeniable statement. It foorms the 
burden of many impressive sermons, and innumerable solemn counsels 
and admonitions. Were we to contradict it, a thousand untimely death- 
beds, (as they are conventional termed,) and a thousand opening graves 
would speak out in confirmation of its truth. It has become so familiarf 
that, like a frequently told tale, it scarcely awakens the attention or im- 
presses the mind. But it should be remembered, that those truths which 
are most common, aro generally, like many of our providential blessings, 
the most valuable and important. When pondered in a deliberate and 
serious spirit, no consideration can appear more calculated to lead to 
])rofitable practical results than the extraordinary uncertainty of human 
life. Accordingly, the inspired penmen dwell upon it with great fre- 
quency, and seem to compete with each other in the selection of images 
by which to exhibit it in the most striking and forcible manner. The 
tale that is told — the evanescent dreani of the night — the arrow that 
has reached its mark — the river that loses itself in the sea — the grass 
waving freshly in the morning, and in the evening cut down and withered 
— the vapour that appearetl> but for a little, and then vanisheth away, 
arc images prsfusely employed to denote the transitory nature of human 
existence, even when extended to Its utmost span. But it is not more 
certain that death will come, than that the period of its coming baffles 
all our calculations. We might imagine that the season of youth, the 
golden ago of hope, promise, and expectation, would be comparatively 
exempted from the ravages of the universal destroyer, but experience 
and observation testify the reverse. It is estimated that in the ordinary 
course of providence, nearly the half of mankind are removed from the 
world under twenty years of age, 

“ Leave* have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the noith wind's breath, 

But thou ATL seasons — ali. — 

Thou hast all seasons for thipe own, O Death. 

Wc know when moons shall wane — 
f When summer birds from far shall cross the sea — 

When autumn hues shall tinge the golden grain ; 

But who shall teach us when to look for thee ?” 

In these dispensations by which persons in very early life are hurried 
away from all tlio concerns of time, God peculiarly speaks to the young. 
He reminds them that they hold existence by a most precarious tenure, 
and urgently exhorts them to repaembor their Creator in the days^of 
their youth. Do not therefore, ybuthful reader, disregard the solemn 
admonition. Embrace the opportunity which the present moment 
supplies of securing your eternal welfare. Though your life is destined 
to be ever so short, if your soul is saved^ the chief object of the longest 
existence, and that with which the glory of God is most intimately con- 
nected, is accomplished. Seek the Lord while he may be founct — call 
upon him while he is near.” 

In the second place, we observe that there is much to encourage the 
young to commence a religious life. 

In the Word of God, as well as in the records of ordinary life, we 
New Series. — Vol. VI. 2 D 
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meet witli many instances which amply demonstrate the advantages oi 
youthful piety. A majority of the persons who have attained to emi- 
nence in religion, and w^o have been at once most useful in the church, 
and most respected in the world, are to bo found in the ranks oi thos(^ 
who, like Obadiah, have feared the Lord from their youth ; or who, like 
Timothy, from childhood have known t^e Holy Scriptures. It is true, 
indeed, and should furnish matter of devo^ thankfulness, that we hav(^ 
also numerous examples of an opposite character; but, generally speaking, 
the most eminent ministers, the most zealous and successful missionaries, 
the most useful and distinguished religioiis writers, and the privaU* 
Christians who have reflected most credit upon their sacred jirofession, are 
those who have devoted, not the decline of life merely, but its morning 
and meridian, to the service and glory of God. It is a common maxim, 
that if we desire to attain to excellence in any pursuit, we should com- 
mence it early. The rule may hold good in regard to religion. If, 
then, you have any desire to make ^eminent attainments in the divine 
life, you cannot too soon apply your minds to the all-important concern^ 
of religion. You have much to learn, much to subdue, much to eradi- 
cate, and much to acquire, and the work will prove loss diflicult now 
than it will dq^if delayed for another year^ or even for another month. 
Jehovah hinise4f furnishes you with high encouragement. „ He says, in 
very emphatic language, “ I love theln that love me, and they that seek 
me early shall And me and Solomon, the most zealous and afl'ectionate 
counsellor of the young, speaks in this animating strain, “ Get wisdom, 
get understanding ; forget it not: neither decline from the words of my 
mouth. Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee : love her, and she 
shall keep thee. Wisdom is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom : 
and with all thy getting, get understanding. Exalt her, and she shall 
promote thee ; she shall bring thee to honour, when thou dost embrace 
her. She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace : a crown ol 
glory shall she deliver to thee.’’ ** 

We remark, in the third place^ that another incentive to early piety 
is, that so far from detracting, it is rather calculated to promote your 
temporal welfare. 

Due attention to the duties of religion does not imply negligence in 
regard to our temporal interests. It is true we are reejuired to seek 
firsts or in pre-eminence to all other objects, tho kingdom of God, and 
bis righteousness ; but in complying with this divino rule, we oppose no 
barrier to our success in life. This will appear, when we consider that 
even those who have little relish for religion themselves, otfer it the 
indirect homage of valuing and dste^/ming it in others. The ungodly 
master has no predilection for confidential clerks or servants of tho 
same character, and other things being equal, will give the preference to 
those whom he knows to be under the influence of genuine Christian 
* principle. The religious tradesman or mechanic will naturally command 
a greater share of public confidence, favour, and respect, than those 
whose principles are loose and unstable. Religion will indeed prevent 
you from losing the wa^es of unrighteousness — it will shut you out from 
the unhallowed paths of dishonest gain — or, if the choice lay between 
the extremes, it would make you immensely prefer a life of poverty to 
one of wealth acquired by unjust means ; but even in this way, it would 
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promote your true happiness and your highest interests. In reality, 
however# a faithful religious profession will prove a recommendation 
and an advantage, and never an obstruction.* “ Godliness is profitable 
for all things, having both the promise of the life which now is, and of 
that which is to come.” These remarks are not designed to lead you to 
regard religion as in any respect a stepping-stone to worldly advance- 
ment, but only to correct tli^notion sometimes entertained by the young, 
that temporal prosperity is in a great measure incompatible, with a 
religious life. • 

Nor will early piety, as ftome young persons seem to apprehend, have 
any effect in shortening your days. You can smile at the folly of those 
old people who think that when they make their wills they must die 
immediately afterwards, and therefore refrain year after year from 
performing an act of justice and prudence; but your folly is far greater, 
inasmuch as the consequences of it may be far more terrible than theirs. 
It might easily be shown that the natural tendency of early piety is to 
lengthen and not to abridge the term o£ human existence- At all events, 
it will prepare you to exchange time for eternity, when it is the will of 
God to call you hence, and if it exerts its proper influence it will teach 
you that all tc mporal blessings, including life itself, are weighed in the 
balance anci found wanting, in comparison of those pure and hallowed 
enjoyments, those great and durable rewards, which religion bestows. 

In the fourth place^ early piety will in no respect diminish your 
happiness. 

Many young persons look upon religion as a very dull and a very 
gloomy thins:. They associate happiness with sin, although God has 
ordained that such a union cannot exist. Accordingly, they conceive 
that to be religious involves the sacrifice of happiness and enjoyments. 
The following extract from a letter written by a young minister lately 
deceased, to a boyr in whoso spiritual welfare ho was greatly interested, 
meets this objection in a very satisfactory manner. “ Toll mo, my dear 
G. would you work loss pleasantly through the day — would you walk 
the street with a more doleful step — would you oat your moat with less 
gladness of heart — would you sleep loss tranquilly at night, if you had 
the forgiveness pf sins — that is, if all your wicked thoughts and deeds, 
lies, thefts, and Sabbath-breakings, were blotted out of God’s book of 
remembrance? Would this mahp you loss happy do you think? You 
dare not say it would. But would the forgiveness of sins not make you 
more happy than you arc? Perhaps you will tell me you are very 
happy as you are. I quite believe you. I know that I was very happy 
when I was unforgiven. I had great pleasure in many sins, Sabbath- 
breaking for instance, thinking Iny own thoughts, and seeking my own 
pleasure on God’s holy day, I fancy few boys were ever happier in an 
unconverted state than I was. No sorrow clouded my brow, no tears 
filled my eyes, unless over some nice story-book, so that I know that 
you say quite true when you say that you are happy as you are. But, 
oh, is not this just the saddest thing of all, — that you should be happy 
whilst you are a child of wrath — that you should smile, and eat, and 
drink, and be merry, and sleep sound, when this very night you may 
be in hell. Happy while unforgiven ! A terrible happiness ! It is like 
the Hindoo widow who sits upon the funeral pile with her dead husband. 
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She sings songs of joy when they are setting fire to the wood with which 
she is tb be burned. Yes, you may be quite happy in this way, till you 
die, my boy, but when you look back from hell you will say it was 
a miserable kind of happiness. Now, do you not think it would give 
you more happiness to be forgiven — to be able to put on Jesus and to 
say, God*s anger is turned away ^ WouH you not be happier at work, 
and happier in the house, and happier in your bed ? I can assure you 
from aji that ever I felt of it, tl^ pleasures of being forgiven, are as 
superior to the pleasures of an unforgiven man, as heaven is higher than 
hell.” 

Present happiness, however, should not he your only consideration. 
Remember that by embracing a religious lifo now, you will save your- 
selves from much future remorse. You probably design to be religious 
some time, and should that time ever come, be assured you will look 
back with profound sorrow and regret on the years which you have 
misspent and abused — on the opportunities of promoting the glory of God 
your Saviour which you have suffered to pass unimproved— on all the 
sins you have committed — on all your ingratitude towards the author 
and preserver of your being — and on all the evil consequences of your 
pernicious example. The records of human lifo supply us with no 
instance of any individual having ever regretted his coming^to God, but 
supplies multitudes of cases in which good men have deeply lamented 
that so many precious years were squandered in the service of sin and 
Satan, which might have been profitably and honourably spent in the 
service of the Redeemer. 

By such considerations we would earnestly call upon our young 
readers to direct their attention immediately and decidedly to the con- 
cerns of religion. You may be amiable and exemplary in the discharge 
of the various relative duties to which your ago and circumstances call 
you. You may be obedient to parents and masters, gentle to your 
companions, unstained by any gross violation of morality; but if you are 
without true religion, you are deficient in the most important point of 
all — “ the God in whose hand^ your breath is, and whoso are all your 
ways, you have not glorified,” If you inquire, what can we do for the 
glory of God? we answer, believe the gospel, embrace the Saviour, set 
the Lord before you, and by many a providential opening, and many a 
clear indication of duty, let your station and abilities bo what they may, 
the Lord himself will show you what you must do ! «p 

Haddington. 

THE SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL HYMN-BOOK. 

To the Editor. 

Pear Sir, — In the communications lately inserted in the Magazine 
on the subject of a Congregational Hymn-book, I am surprised that no 
ireferenoe is made to two articles furnished by the writer of this, on the 
same sul^'ect, one inserted in the Number for April, 1831, and the other 
in the Magazine fox March, 1843; both of which, whatever might be 
their inherent merits or defects, certainly contained some hints which 
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entitlod them to a passing notice, at least, from anj one writing on a 
similar theme, and the entire absence of any allusion to these communi> 
cations, whether accidental or designed, affords but small encouragement 
to your contributo/s to expend time or labour on the oompodition of 
original articles, when t^ey see them passed^ over in silence after the 
lapse of a few months, or thrown aside like the sheets of an old almanac 
or newspaper. The latter of these papers was drawn up at the request 
of several ministerial brethjMi in this part of the country, with a view 
to our bringing the whole subject before the next meeting of the Union, 
and 1 was asked to prepare a motion embodying the ideas. therein 
expressed, to be submitted to the Preliminary Meeting. This, however, 
1 declined, on the ground fhat I thought 1 had already contributed my 
share to the work, and that 1 despaired of its being seriously taken up, 
unless the proposal were made, at the public meeting, by some brother 
occupying a more prominent and influential place in the body than 
myself. None of the ministers, however, seemed inclined to take the 
initiative, and so the opportunity was lost. At the close of the Pre- 
liminary Meeting, indeed, our late worthy {Secretary, Mr. Watson, spoke 
to me privately, and asked if I still wished to press the subject of a 
general Ilyran-Book ; but for the above reason, and seeing the meeting 
])rcparing to break up, 1 told him decidedly that 1 had no such inten- 
tion, and it was therefore* allowed to drop; besides, I knew that the 
motion had*not been previously announced to the “ Committee on bills,’' 
and, con8e<|uently, would have been put down as irregular. 

With regard to Mr. Macnab’s proposal, to give up our present collec- 
tions, and to substitute for them the Hymn-Book lately published under 
the sanction of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. He 
seems to overlook one important fact, that by doing so, our Scottish 
churches would entirely deprive themselves of the admired compositions 
of f)r. Watts, for, by looking at the title page, he will observe, that the 
English collection is intended merely as a Supplement to Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and llynjns.” The same remark applies to almost all Hymn- 
Books publislied south of the Tweed. As Watts’s version of the Psalms 
and collection of Hymns are universally used by the English churches, 
all that they require, or contemplate, rfs merely to furnish themselves 
with a supplement. Unless, theu, Mr. Macnab could prevail on our 
Scottish brethren to abandon the use of the old version of the Psalms, 
(which, with all its faults, seems to have acquired a prescriptive right 
to the homage of all denominatmns in Scotland,) and to substitute l)r. 
Watts’s version, (which he will find it no easy task to accomplish,) we 
must have a collection of our own, embodying the most popular of 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, in .order to render it acceptable to the 
great body of the people. Besides, whatever may be the excellences of 
the English Congregational Hymn-Book, it labours under a defect too 
common, 1 am sorry to say, in such compilations, of so altering the words 
and phrases of the original hymns, that it is with difficulty one can 
recognize one’s old friends under their modern attire. Let the writer of 
that letter read the two well-known hymns, “ Jesus, thy blood and 
righteousness,” and Jesus, and shall it eVeirbe,” and he will be fully 
satisfied on this point. That no liberty is to bo allowed the compiler to 
make any alteration on the words of an original composition, no one will 
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venture to maintain; but that such innovations should be extremely rare, 
and confined to those cases where the rhyme is either uncouth, or the 
sentiment unsound, is an opinion which is every day becoming more 
general* and decided^ and in some late editions of hymns, the utmost care 
is taken to ascertain and restore the original reading. 

As to the other paper, denominated “ Article Second on the Scottish 
Congregational Hymn-Book," while I admit that the difficulty of 
ascertaining tbe popular taste on hymnott^gy," is very justly expressed 
and happily illustrated, it is a matter of considerable doubt whether the 
plan proposed by the writer be exactly fitted to facilitate the process. 
He suggests that a general body of examinators should be selected, from 
all parts of the country, to consist of thirty pastors and thirty private 
brethren, and that each should be requested to furnish a list of the most 
approved hymns known and recommended within his own circle, to be 
transmitted to a general secretary; these lists arc then to bo submitted 
to a select standing committee, consisting of six persons, including tho 
secretary, and tho proposed collection shall be made by them, to consist 
of such hymns as shall have the greatest number of sufirages in their 
favour. Besides tbe lists thus transmitted by the fifty-nine corresponding 
members, the secretary is to be instructed to prepare three other lists, as 
auxiliary to the first; one, of such hymns as are considered objectionable 
in point of doctrine; another, of those in the Ordinary collections that are 
never sung in public; and a third, of new hymns, which migl?t he thought 
worthy of a place in the proposed collection ; these are to be laid before 
the examining committee, with a view to compare them with the former, 
and to assist them in the process of selection. Now, w\tb all deference 
to tho writer, this appears a most cumbrous and unwieldy plan, and one 
which it would not be easy to work to the satisfaction of any party. In 
the first place, the labour of the secretary would be out of all proportion 
to tho results. Not only would he require to carry on a correspondence 
with three-score individuals in different parts of the country, but ho 
would need to furnish himself with a copy of the various collections of 
hymns from which the supposed specimens would bo transmitted, to 
enable him to judge of their respective merits, and so as to ascertain 
what degree of weight is to be attached to tbe recommendations; then, 
after he has obtained this information, how is it proposed that the result 
shall be communicated to the superintending committee? He must 
collect and arrange the hymns so recommended into one or more volumes, 
for their inspection, and append to each tho number of sufirages in its 
favour. But this mode of estimating tho value of hymns by the number 
of vofesy though it may do very well in the election of Town Councillors 
or Members of Parliament, is somethipg new in the science of hymnology, 
and would, after all, be a very equivocal test of their intrinsic merits ; 
the sutfrages themselves would fall to be estimated by the taste and 
competency of the individuals whoso judgment is sought. One vote of 
a good judge of eaci’cd poetry I should think of more weight than a 
dozen suffrages given forth by those who have never drank of “the 
Pierian Spring.*’ But, again, this plan of ascertaining tho generjil sense 
of the corresponding committee by means of LetterSy besides tho trouble 
and expense involved, would by no means be satisfactory to the members 
of that committee themselves; for, after having furnished the general 
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secretary with a list of their favourite compositione, they might, after all, 
have the mortification of finding that not one of the hymns thus recom- 
mended was inserted in the Denominational Collection. Courtesy at least 
would require that they should be furnished with a reason fdt such 
repudiation, to be transmitted by the committee of superintendence with 
whom the ultimate decision rests; here is an Herculean task for the 
already overburdened secretary! To ensure something like satisfaction 
or unanimity, the sixty brotbilta, like the seventy Greek translators of 
the Old Testament, would require to be brought together for mutual 
consultation, each furnished, like those venerable interpreters, wjth his 
separate cell; and, having jslied their busy task without interruption, 
to be then convened by the secretary to compare notes, to defend their 
respective theories, and to see the votes fairly counted. I fear, however, 
we have no Ptolemy Philadelphus among us to furnish the requisite 
accommodation, or to entertain the sixty collectors out of his royal 
bounty. But, seriously speaking, it appears to me that, throwing over- 
board this unwieldy machine, the work of compiling a Denominational 
Hymn-Book might safely be entrusted to the committee of six whom your 
correspondent recommends as a board of supervision. Let these be 
chosen from the pastors or brethren who are known to be gifted with the 
spirit of poetry; the list to be proposed and approved of at the first 
annual meeting of the Congregational Union. Let this committee be 
furnished wfth such instructions as may be supposed to convey the 
general sense of the body on the subject in question; and let the work 
ot selecting and arranging the hymns be wMly confided to their judgment. 
Alter they have matured their plan, they might then address a circular 
to each of the churches, embodying their united sentiments, and exhibit- 
ing a general outline of the subjects and arrangement of the proposed 
collection; and further soliciting, within a given space of time, any 
suggestions or observations in the way of improvement. Let the result 
of this appeal be laid before the next preliminary meeting; and let the 
conimitt (30 be fartjier prepared to state the probable expense of printing 
the volume, taking, of course, the lowest estimate, with a view to bringing 
the price of each cop}^ within reach of all the members of our churches; 
and let any surplus that may remain from sales, after paying expenses, 
be appropriated to the funds of tlio Union, or to any other kindred 
object. In this^ay, sufficient deference would be paid to the judgment 
of the churclies, and there would be some certainty of obtaining a 
collection of liymus worthy of the euliglilened age in which we live, and 
alike honourable to the piety aud intelligence of the body to which we 

belong. 1 remain, yours, &c. ^ Lothian 

nth June, 1846. , w. i^othian. 

• ■ 

(CONTROVERSY AND “THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.^^ 
By the Rev. Thomas Binney. 

Some meetings have been held, and more are projected, by good men, 
clergymen and laymen of the Church of England, of the Churches of 
Scotland, and of various evangelical denominations, for the purpose of 
uniting together “all who hold the Head,” or as many as will of those 
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who do, in order to present an illustration of the oneness of the true 
spiritual church, in spite of formal and circumstantial differences, — 
for the mutual interchange of expressions and tokens of Christian affec- 
tion, — and other objects immediately connected with truth and love. 
Now, the systems, or lurches, to which these men, as individuals, 
respectively belong, have, some of them, strong matters of controversy 
yet unsettled, and it is supposed that the ‘‘Alliance’' may have a ten- 
dency to repress testimony for the truths or the open denunciation of 
error, — if, indeed, it be not projected for ibis very purpose, and meant 
to discountenanoe all controversy and agitation whatsoever! I do not 
believe this. The confederacy is well aj^ sincerely intended ; its pro- 
jectors are sound-hearted and loving ineii; their idea is one for the 
realization of which we ought all to live ; but one which, if 1 understand 
any thing, never can, and never will, be realized, m all its greatness and 
perfection, except as the result of cemiromrsyy — controverby, religious, and 
religiously conducted. I know something about ecclesiastical agitation. 
At one time I was a good deal in it; and I can most couscientiously 
affirm, that the one great motive wbi^h moved me, and 1 believe many 
besides, was, the promotion an^ji furtherance of Christian union, — the 
removal of what we deemed obstacles to its coming, — the exhilarating 
thought of hastening the day when the different bodies of Christians, 
still retaining many distinctive differences, might stand forth visibly 
manifested as one great “Evangelical Alliance.*’ Our object was, to get 
Christians to rise above subordinate ana secondary matters; to put away, 
oppose, or modify whatever separated between brethren; to pant after 
and pursue, till all possessed, the full liberty of recognising all as breth- 
ren who loved the Master, and of uniting witJi them any where, and, 
in any manner, in open day and in sacred services, manifesting and 
enjoying “the communion of saints.” It was thus we thought that we 
were serving the cause, alike of truth and love; seeking, as the end of 
all controversy, the only possible fulfilment of the Saviours prayer, 
“that his church might be oue.” In writing against Establishments, 
or against political privileges being granted to any body of Christians, 
or against the ecclesiastical assumptions of any church, or against 
the tyranny of opinion, or tjje exclusive and narrow spirit of any 
sect, — whatsoever it might be with which wo waned, we warred 
not with men but with things, — and with things, jiot merely be- 
cause we held something different, but because of their coming as 
breaks and barriers between us and jbe men — us and brethren — pre- 
venting, sometimes the existence, and always the display and expres- 
sion, of love, Thoaiin of those of us who thus felt and fought, was not 
the destruction or injury of Episcopal Churches, as such ; nor the 
advocacy of the divine right of some other system ; nor any dream of 
ecclesiastical uniformity : but, different churches remaining what they 
w'ere, it was, to help them to get rid, and to move them to be willing 
to get rid, of whatever, in any of them, interfered with Catholic com- 
munion ; taught them in spirit, or obliged them in practice, to treat 
otbers as if they were not brethren ; and thus necessarily prevented, in 
any sense, the visible or possible fulfilment of the Saviour’s prayer. We 
wanted ohurches and Christians to desire, obtain, and uso, the liberty 
and the right of reciprocal interchango of services, and the privilege of 
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occasional and open fellowship professedly as dijfermg from each other in 
secondary matters ; and we wishea ^hem to leave to the light of love, 
and to expect only as the result of that light, greater uniformity of 
opinion and institute. Some of us, ten or twelve years ago, greatly 
mistook the ultimate object of the Evangelical Dlssenteis” in all their 
controversies with the Establfthment and the Church, if it was not the 
realization of Christian union, by the shaking and removal of what we 
thought prevented it, in liJle only sense in which it would seem ever to 
be possible. To us, therefore, it cannot but be cheering to find, after so 
long a time, that the one idea which formerly moved and impelled us, is 
now moving and impellinf|Others, and that they are seeking to embody 
and to realize it as far as the present constitution of things will permit. 
It will be an evil, however, and not a good, this partial and limited form 
of the thought, if it lead to silence, on either side, respecting any thing 
that behoves to be altered or removed, in order that that which is per- 
fect and complete may corno. Occurrences like that which has 
occasioned this discourse this morning* are not to be passed over with 
such charitable silence as shall i>ecome a greater sin against a higher and 
larger charity, than it can bo a virtue in a lower sphere. If love bo 
real, it will lead us mutually to confess sin, and mutually to reprove it, 
and sincerely and earnestly to seek the separation from ourselves of 
whatever separates between, or insults, brethren. Great is the distinction 
between sij^stoms and men ; am^it may be, that closer contact of men with 
each other will cast wonderful light on all, and reveal, perhaps, to some 
how possible it is for men to have been loved with perfect love, and some 
parts of their systems opposed with equal strength, from the very circum- 
stance of their impeding the issues, and forbidding the expressions, of that 
love : and others may find how conscientious, tender, and afiectionate 
spirits have groaned and bled under the pressure of those very impedi- 
ments, feeling acutely what they could not remove, and lamenting their 
isolation and distance from others, through the imperfections of a system, 
which, for weighty reasons, they durst not repudiate. It becomes all, 
however, to seek, by personal and Denominational improvements, the 
j)OHsibility of the greater union of the faithful. It should bo a small 
matter to us, comparatively, whethei* a man belong to one church or 
another, or prefer one system of polity or another ; but it should be a 
great thing fos us to wish to possess, and to seek to secure, the power and 
privilege of giving and receiving the proofs and tokens of our common 
brotherhood with all Christians. If such views jJtevailed, we might 
have Episcopacy, and Presbyterianism, and any thing else; if these 
liberties and privileges were secured, and love and fellowship bad their 
free scope and public manifestation, then, so far as Evangelical Chris- 
tians and Christianity are coftceriied, I see not, for ray part, tliat there 
would be much loft for any to fight about. Every step towards this 
should be hailed and welcomed. Men must cease to curse and to 
excommunicato each other. We must cease to wifeh all to conform to us. 
Wo must learn to live and love as brethren. And thus, departing from 
the errors of some good men, — it may be from our own, — we must culti- 
vate the charity that unites and comprehends, and put off the pride, 

* Delivered on the occasion of Mr. Guyer’s death, and the refusal, by the clerg> - 
man, of a burying place for his remains. 
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aelfishiress, and assumption, that scatter and repel* The spirit of Luther 
must give place to that of Zuingle. *^The chancellor exhorted the 
theologians to come to an understanding. ‘ I know but one means of 
that/ said Luther, ‘ and this it is : Let our ad/versaries believe as we do.* 

‘ We cannot/ replied the Swiss. ‘Well, then/ said Luther, ‘ I abandon, 
you to God’s judgment, and pray that he ^^ill enlighten you.’ ‘ We will 
do the same* added CEcolampadins 1” 

“‘Lot us confess our union in allthinj^sin which we agree/ said 
Zuingle; ‘and as for the rest, let us remember that wo are brothers. 
There wiU never he peaee between the Churches^ if, while v)e maintain the 
grand doctrine of salvation by faith, difer on secondary 

points* Such,” adds the historian, “is, in fact, tJw true principle of 
Christian Union. The sixteenth century was still too deej)ly sunk in 
^scholasticism to understand this ; let us hope that the nineteenth cerUurif 
will understand it beUer.^"*^ 


THE LATE DR.JIEUG1L 

[We are indebted to our respected cofitemporary the United Secession Magazine, 
for the following sketch of the late lamented Dr. Hough. There is no term of 
sorrow we could not sincerely employ for the loss of such a man, were it not for 
the hallowed assurance that he has gone “to be with« Christ, which is far better.”] 

The late Dr. Heugh was born at Stirling on the 12th of AiiJ^iist 1782. 
At an early age, he began his college studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he passed through the regular curriculum, the most inter- 
esting recollections of which — indicating perhaps the cast of his own 
mind — were associated with the celebrated Dugald Stewart. J laving 
finished his course of theological study at Whitburn, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Bruce, for whoso memory he cherished a pro- 
found respect, he obtained license as a preacher from the Presbytery of 
Stirling, Soon after he was licensed, he received calls from several 
congregations ; one of these was from the congregation of his father, who 
had began to bend under the infirmities of a good old ago. In 1806, 
being then in his twenty-second year, ho was ordained as colleague to 
his father, who survived only about four years the fonnation of tliis 
peculiarly tender and solemn tie between himself and his only surviving 
son. He continued for about nineteen years subsequently to his father’s 
death, with great energy, fidelity, and success, to conduct his ministry 
in Stirling, where lie was the instrument, by his simple, earnest, and 
practical preaching, of extensive and lasting good. 

In 1821 he was translated to Glasgow, and inducted as minister of 
Regent place congregation, whose members repeated their call a third 
time before they gained the object of their choice. However great the 
struggle '^hich was involved in loosing ttie pastoral tie between himself 
and his flock in Stirling — (and he has been known to say it was the 
greatest struggle be should have to encounter till his last) — yet it is 
impossible to survey the wider and more appropriate sphere which he so 
usefully and honourably occupied amid the densest population in Scot- 
land, without being convinced that the translation was wisely appointed 

* “ HistOTy of the Reformation,” by J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D., vol. iv. 8vo, 
pp. 114, 117. 
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by the Synod. In Glasgow he largely found the means of doing good. 
In connexion with its benevolent and religious institutions he found 
various materials on which the zeal, and public spirit, and restle/is energy 
of his accomplished and benevolent mind could act with advantage to the 
great cause that was dear to^iis heart as«a Christian and a minister. 
The congregation which enjo 3 ^ for a quarter of a century his vigorous 
and simple preaching — so varied, so full of Christ, and so ingeniously 
practical — is, in many respc^s, a monument of the success of his labours ; 
for while Dr. Heugh did so much by his counsels to develop that steady 
progress in benevolent enterprises which has begun to appear in the 
Secession Church at largA% he could have used the words of Paul, 
especially in regard to those who had enjoyed most largely his pastoral 
instructions, and who had so well responded to his calls — ‘‘ Ye are 
manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us^ 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God/' 

Within the circle of his own pastoral charge, Dr. Heugh's influence 
was great in proportion to his untiring activity ; indeed, those who know 
the details of his pastoral labour contemplate them with astonishment, 
mingled with a regretful solicitude,® lest excessive activity may have 
deprived the church on earth, sooner than might otherwise have been the 
case, of one of its pillars and ornaments. 

For several years, though continuing to discharge duties requiring the 
largest shilre of energy and hpalth, Dr. Heugh had begun to receive 
intimations of coming infirmity, though up to a late period he could say, 

I scarcely have ever known bodily pain.'' By medical requirement he 
had very con«»iderably suspended the regular visitation of his flock, and 
partially diminished his pulpit ministrations. By the suggestion of the 
same authority, he spent part of the summer of 1843 in Geneva, where 
his ever active mind, even in the period of prescribed repose, sought 
recreation in collecting the materials of his interesting volume on the 
state of religion in that quarter, published soon after his return. Mean- 
while, at his owji repeated suggestion his congregation began to look for 
one whom they might choose as his colleague and successor, and, after 
various stops, and longer time than could have been desired, they invited 
Mr. Taylor, (now Dr. Taylor,) late of St. Andrews, as Dr. Heugh’s 
associate in the pastoral ottice. In this happy choice, it is well known 
Dr. Heugh ncA only cordially, but most affectionately concurred. All 
but his last public services, however, wore those connected with the 
induction of his colleague. Frctn before that time his health had begun 
to decline, so as to occasion sonic measure of concern as to the result. 
During the two last months of his life ho rapidly lost strength, though 
ho retained till the last, and manifested, as far as his declining strength 
admitted, all his native and sdnetified mental vivacity and cheerfulness. 

His death -bod was in all respects honouring to that gospel which he 
had believed from his earliest youth, and to the preaching of which he 
had felt himself devoted from a time of his life so ’early as to be scarcely 
the subject of his recollections. 

On his death-bed the prevailing subject of his thoughts and conversa- 
tion was that which was the most appropriate and most comforting. He 
often referrcil, and always with a firm and unfaltering voice, to the 
subject of death, and in a tone as much distinguished by cheerfulness as 
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by solemnity. On Sabbath, 31st May, ten days before bis death, he 
spoke freely on this subject. He said “ no one should be afraid to die if 
he fully trust Christ.” Some of the members of the family had gone to 
church; with his mind apparently resting on this circumstance, he said, 
“ dying is like going to chuich.” He be^tifully amplified this thought, 
but as it occurs in the last entry of hiftiary, his words may here be 
quoted as recorded there. “ May 31. — Have been considering death as 
going to church — to the church of the first-*born in heaven! But what 
a church 1 the house of God, where he is gloriously manifested ! What 
a minister in that upper sanctuary! What a pure, happy, glorious 
assembly ! ” * ^ 

That evening (Slst May,) the disease made a decided advance. He 
slept little, and longed for the morning. When his window was opened, 
•he greatly enjoyed the light and breath of morning, and tho singing of 
the birds. The sunlight had just begun to appear — observing this, he 
immediately said, “ the Father of lights, how beautiful are all his 
works!” He was always cheerful, gentle, and especially grateful. 
Speaking ono evening of the ‘‘ contest between the disease and the con- 
stitution,” he added, ” but I have all that 1 need — all for the body and 
all for tho soul.” Tho more his illness oppressed him the more he 
appeared to discover reasons for gratitude, and spoke of what his sufler- 
ings might have beei\| and how much others ‘had been called to suffer. 
Having taking occasion to speak of hi^ life as one of rare Vnjoyment, 
and remarkably free from trial, he said with warmth, “ Oh ! wondrously 
exempt from trial, and loaded with mercies! Everyday might have 
brought evil — merited evil — but it never came.” 

llis illness did not evtinguish his interest in public matters. lie 
wished to know what had been done at the General Assemby of the 
Free Church, and how the Free Trade measure was progre^ssing. When 
the speakers in the House of Lords and the result of the division were 
mentioned to him, ho said, ‘‘I rejoice at that. It is great cause of 
thankfulness. 1 must say I sympathise much w ith the old duke.” After 
that, he never inquired about public matters. 

However deeply tho recent attack, of which he was the object, was 
fitted to wound his feelings, and oven to injure his health, it did not 
continue, even in the smallest degree, to disturb his peace, “ He dwelt 
on high ; his place of defence was the munition of rocks;” and there is 
every reason for concluding that this subject had been efiectually dis- 
missed from his mitid, which was filled ©nly with peace in believing. It 
was mentioned to him that letters of sympathy from the sessions of 
Wellington-Street and of other congregations had come in, addressed to 
him. He said, “ I must not hear wha4 they say, but acknowledge them 
immediately.” He was asked, “ Shall I" say you are gratified by their 
kind attention ? ” and answered, “ No, no ; don’t say that ; say I am 
vo^ grateful for it.” 

He could, and he did, speak much of death, of his prospects in the 
view of dying, and of the grounds of his settled peaco, without any sign 
of faltering ; but any reference to the kindness of friends, or in any way 
to tender earthly ties, overcame him so much, that ho systematically 
avoided all conversation tending that way. He said only once, two 
days before he died, and it was to the last stranger who saw him, You 
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see I am very weak now, but blessed with great buman and divine 
kindness.” • 

He repeatedly said, “ the only way to find peace is by believing — 
trusting.” There is,” he said, “no wickoSness like the wickedness of 
unbelief.” He had, ho said, “ many a feast on that passage, Behold I 
stand at the door and knofji,” <kc. ; and ho commented on it more than 
once, saying, “ lie is himscjjf the feast that he will give to all who admit 
him at any time, and iu any place.’* 

His whole manner in t[iese precious testimonies had about it that 
irresistible charm of manMness, and that plain stamp of earnestness and 
sincerity, which shone so consj>icuously in his mental and moral character. 
It was no common privilege to see a mind so able to judge of the dread 
crisis to which it had come, reposing with such unwavering confidence* 
on the simplest truths of the gospel in their simplest form. One of his 
latest testimonies was, “ I have not even disquietude, not to speak of 
fear, at the near approach of de^th. He loved me, and gave himself for 
me. He has undertaken the work for me, and will perform it.*’ In a 
little, he added, “ Yes, I know whom I have believed, and what I have 
often endeavoured to commit to him, I have no doubt is safe in his 
keej)ing.” AVithin two o« three hours of his death, his mind dwelt with 
great relish on the thought of committing all to Christ. Referring 
apparently to his great bodily weakness, which prevented him from 
speaking, except with much difficulty, he said, “ I cannot now distinguish, 
but commit all to Christ.” lie was asked if this was his last message. 
“Yos,”he replied; “my last message — commit all to Christ — though 
you had a thousand souls, commit them all to Christ.” Having said this 
with difficulty, he added, “Now, that’s a relief.” On being jisked if it 
was a relief to be able to say what he bad said, he replied with great 
promptitude, “ Yes, and to (L) it,” 

It may be said that ho died in the act of giving his testimony to a free 
gospel. He dwelt on these words, “that whosoever belicveth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life.” This precious fragment of 
divine truth he grasped aud held with great delight, repeating it four 
times; and adding, “there are many testimonies in the gospel, but the 
outline is just this, that ‘whosoever belicveth in him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.*” He continued — “ That is the whole gospel, 
and we must not overlook what Jhe gospel is by stinting it. It is terrible 
to stint it.” This remark, directed as it was, , specially to the only 
minister present on the occasion, he amplified with much power and 
precision of language, speaking of the sin and danger of dividing and 
contracting the gospel. « 

After this he spoke very littfe, and what he said referred to the pros- 
pect of meeting in heaven those dear to him whom he was now leaving 
on earth. Ho began to breathe with difficulty, though it could scarcely 
bo said with pain. During his last days ho endured oppression rather 
than sufiering, and so was it at the time of his departure. Life ebbed 
away without a struggle, so that it was difficult to say at what instant 
he ceased to breathe. That well known and noble countenance assumed 
the appearance of sweet sleep rather than death. It wore the expression 
of great benignity and elevation. He had “ fallen asleep in Christ.” 
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Servant of God, well done, 

Rest from thy loved employ, — 

The battle fought, the victory won. 
Enter thyi^oster's joy. 

At midnight come the cry, 

To meet thy God prepare ; 

,He woke — and caught his Captain's eye, 
Then strong in faith and prayer, 

His spirit with a bound 
Left its encumbering clay ; , 

His tent, at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay. 


AN OLD MAN’S SORROW. 

’Twas Sabbath hour, and praise was taught 
To many an infanti, tongue. 

That an old man watched each youthful gi'oup, 
Till the tears from his dim eyes sprung, 

And the sadness of his spirit seemed 
In the light of their dawning dsfy. 

Like the stormy clouds which scowl along 
The sunshine’s brightest lay. 

The eye of a bold aspiring boy 
On the stranger wondering fell, 

And his eager tongue was fain to ask 
Of a world he loved so well. 

“ These are tit themes for children’s years, 

But, father, thou hast seen 
Far nobler sights, more stirring scenes 
Where thy long life hath been. 

“Dost weep because thy friends are gone? 
Because thy locks so grey, 

Tell that thy feet shall ne’er retrace 
Truth’s brightly jppening way? 

Oh, sure ’tis sweet to rest awhile. 

The world beneath thy feet; 

And hear from far the rush and din 
’Twas once thy joy to greet. 

Life’s bright horizon shine^ for me. 

Old ago may tell its talc, 

My spirit all undaunted bums, 

Tlie future to unveil.” 

The old man sighed, and sadly watched 
Those young untroubled faces, 

As if he thought life’s long dark years, 

Would leave far different traces. 

At last his withered lips found power. 

To break emotions spell ; 

Timers rough hand harshly strikes those chords 
Which youth hath tuned so well. 

“I see them, and an old man weeps, 

Nor dream fond youth that thou, 

Thus urging on thy spirit’s steed 
Down the world’s ways where many bleed, 
Sliall stand again as now. 
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If thou wouldst detk life’s last lone bower 
With all the joys of spring, 

Oh ! guard thee with that highei: power, 

Which, as thy shield, shall fling 
Back all those darts, whose poison now 
My heavy heart doth sting. 

“ My tears artf those dark silent drops 
That telLthe storm doth gloom ; 

I stand a withered sapless trunk, 

Life’s spring-fldwers round me bloom. 

My spirit irfoums, but not because 
It envies those young flowers 
Their sunny mom, their lightsome hearts, 

Their noon-day’s opening hours. 

No ! once T revelled in these things. 

But felt that there the serpent stings : 

I warn thee, youth,— thy spirit strong 
Is all unarmed, and round thee throng 
A thousand foesr-all maskers gay, 

They track thee in thyjoyons way. 

You start to hear my hollow voice, 

To view this care-wom mien ; 

These arc»the wounds the world have left 
Of youth— of hope, of joy bereft, 

I staggered frtm the scene— 

To which I rushed on eagle wings. 

And freedom was my song; 

Freedom, young hoy, to do and dare 
What ne’er to men belong. 

I scaled each height where man hath shrived 
The lusts which nilc his soul. 

And there their veriest slave I knelt, 

Yet spumed my God’s conU’ol. 

“ No holy influence followed me — 
t No incense from life’s morn, 

Of prayer, and praise, and words of love— 

I knew them but to scorn. 

I know the path these youths must tread,, 

God grant that they may bring 
Soft showers of blessing o’er a soil 
• Where thorns luxuriant spring ; 

And leave this world a brighter spot. 

That woes like ^ine may curse them not.” 

The old man passed him on his way,* 

I The children rose from prayer, 

But the youth still knelt, he felt that God 
II^ sent thlit old man there, 

A spirit wi-ecked, c^t from the world. 

When worn out in its strife ; 

Unmeet to seek those heavenly joys, 

God’s noblest gift, no childish toys, • 

But life, even endless life. 

Una, 
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•RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 

[Wc quote from the Continental correspondence of the Echo^ the following 
valuable information respecting the present aspect of religious affairs in I’russian 
Germany.] 

There is, perhaps, no subject of Ecclesiastjical interest which at this 
moment sp much engrosses the attention of German Protestants, as the 
Prussian National Synod, now assembled at . Berlin for the purpose of 
consultation, and, if possible, amicable deteriuination on the questions 
which at present divide the Lutheran Church — questions of no light or 
equivocal character, but involving, in fact, the Christianity or non- 
Christianity of the Lutheran communion. 

The Synod was summoned for business on the 2d of June, and num- 
bers 84 members, of which only 24 are churchmen, the large majority 
of laymen consisting of nobles, member^ of the government, professors 
of jurisprudence and canon law, and landed proprietors. The body of 
the people, therefore, can scarcely be said to be represented in it. 
Neither is it an elected, so much as a summoned, assembly; and as 
such, must be regarded (as, indeed, it is believed to regard itself) more 
as a deliberative, consulting, and advising body, than as one '.varranted 
and empowered to pass decisive resolutions! or enact binding laws. Against 
such a supposition, indeed, addresses from many parts of the country 
have already entered precautionary protests. 

The members of Synod congregated in Berlin on the 30th ult.; and 
commenced their solemn duties with an open profession of brotherly and 
Christian union, by joining in celebrating the eucharist, on Whit-Sunday, 
with the usual worshipping congregation in the cathedral church of Ber- 
lin. The following day they again met for divine w’orship in the samo 
place, wdien Dr. Strauss took occasion, in his sermon, to enlarge on tlu' 
purpose and importance of the approaching conference, calling on the 
congregation to unite in special prayer for God’s blessing on its labours. 

The business sittings were coijiinenced on the 2d iust., under the 
presidentship of Dr. Eichhom, one of the Prussian ministers of state, 
who is specially entrusted with the superintendence of ecclesiastical and 
educational affairs. Thedr labours were s^demnly entered on, first, by 
the singing of the third an^ fourth verse§ of the hymn, “ Komni, Kraft 
des liochsten, komm herab ! ” (Come, Power of tho Highest, come, 
descend !) which was followed by a prayer offered up by Dr. Ehrenbcrg, 
(chief court chaplain.) to which succeeded an introductory discourse by 
the president, which is described as ha^ng^ been distinguished by clear- 
ness of views and powerful oratory. ' 

The most important of the first day s discussions regarded the decision 
as to whether the approaching deliberations should be laid before the 
public fully, or only partially. The king having, in his capacity of 
head of the Prussian church, given his unconditional consent to the 
utmost publicity, the debate turned on the mode, time, and extent to 
which, in the opinion of the members, the publication of their proceedings 
should be effected. The proposition for the publication of every day's 
debates and resolutions at the termination of the whole sittings, was met 
by another for publishing the same in equal detail from day to day ; 
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but neither was generally approved of; and a third proposition, for 
presenting the public with a daily but epitomised account of the proceed- 
ings, in a journal specially devoted to the subject, seetns IScely^ to be 
followed out, although some minor difficulties as to its realization have 
not yet been obviated* The report that a constitution for the future 
church had already been drawn up by the highest authority^ and would be 
laid before the Synod as the norm of which its decisions must be formed, 
is proved to have beeA wholly unfounded, ae the members are left iio 
enter on the subject free and unfettered. Not Prussia alone, all 
Protestant Germany, is in eager and somewhat anxious expectation as 
to how and in what spirit fheir deliberations will be carried on. That 
no avowed ‘‘ Friends of Ijight'’* have been summoned to take share in 
them, is a matter of course, considering the feelings of the higher powers ; 
hut how many of such as are neither cold nor hot,” time must disclose. 
Great alann isjustly entertained for the introduction of an ultva-Uherality 
of creed, from the consideration of that dread of schism whi<;h pervades 
almost all classes of Lutherans, and which rises up like a threatening 
^pcctro to deter many even of those who know and love the truth from 
exercising the scriptural right and privilege of church discipline, although 
both arc fully recognised in the original constitution of the Lutheran church. 

It is common to describe Germany, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
as divided into Revelationists and Rationalists; that is, believers in, or 
oppoaers of, the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, en masse. But this 
is an equally erroneous opinion with that recently published by an 
honourable and reverend traveller, that “ not one in five hundred among 
the ministers of the Lutheran Church believe one item of the mysteries 
of the Christian religion.” Ilis statement with respect to tho almost 
universal unbelief of the Lutheran clergy must be taken with tho same 
caution as the assertions ‘‘ that tho Lord’s Sapper is rarely received by 
any above once in a year;” and that “ it has mised to he a communion; 
tho poor roceivinj^ it in church, on Sundays ; the wealthy classes on a 
week-day in the vestry.” I am not, indoed, prepared to deny that such 
grossly unchristian practices may prevail in the notoriously Rationalistic 
city of Brunswick; but 1 can safely assort that it neither belongs to tho 
constitution nor the general practice of tho Lutheran church, which, so 
far from making a distinction between the grades of earthly rank in the 
dispensation of ordinances, makes no difference between clergy and laity 
in tho holy Eucharist, all commupicants being %dmitted, not only to the 
rails around the altar, but to tho altar itself, on the avowed principle 
that believers are a spiritual priesthood. Moreover, had the reverend 
author drawn his information of Luthoran praotico in this respect from 
Borlin, and many other cities I coutd name, lie might have seen the king 
himself advancing to the altar, a simple Christian individual, without 
either suite or attendance, and mingling with his foUow-Christians in 
this world, with as little outioard ^stinotion as he will receive in the 
next. 1 rather suspect the queen of England does not do so. 

The new Protestant Church in Konigsberg has been suddenly and 
unexpectedly impeded in its further progress, Dr. Rupp having been 

* A llftlionalist party of which a full account was given in an earlier Nnmbei of 
this Journal. — E d. S C M. 
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authoritatively prohibited from holding even the species of half-private 
worship, which had hitherto been pennitted, in a room. It is possible 
that this measure may stand in connexion with the National Bynod, 
which it may be thought will be more free to deliberate and decide, when 
no allowed ecclesiastical novelty exists to be cither advocated or put 
down. But nothing can more evidently display the absence of even 
a shadow of freedom of conscience.^ than the suppression of the Konigs- 
berg congregation. Here ’was no question of a professing and paid 
Lutnemn clergyman contradicting and blaspheming the doctrines he had 
sworn to nphmd, on which common sense* and common honesty might 
surely suffice to decide, without any appeal to religious feeling or 
ecclesiastical law. In this case, on the contrary, we see a voluntary 
association willing to support their own minister, to build their own place 
of worship, and neither arrogating to themselves the name, nor claiming 
the revenues of Lutheranism. The alleged unscripturalncss of their 
views has nothing to do with their right to profess them, so long as they 
preach nothing contrary to moral obligation and social order. Neither 
Kupp nor his people have ever becfn even suspected of refusing “ to give to 
Csesar the things that are Cflpsar s,” and God surely is the best judge 
whether they ffiil in what is due to him. Else, if the Prussian monarch 
and his consistories are entitled to pronouncd upon, and stop the mouthb 
of heretics in Konigsbcrg, so are the Sultan and his Uleri^^hs in Con- 
stantinople. Who are the heretics in either ease cannot affect the 
principle, nor would such, perhaps, be pretended in Prussia ; the whole 
arises from dread of avowed schism. But this fear of an open separation 
where one of heart is known to exist, is the canker which has produced 
the present withering blight on the German Protestant tree. It leads to 
time-serving approximation on both sides ; the orthodox winking so long 
as they dare, and the non-orthodox professing more than they believe, 
and all to maintain an ^tward unity with conscious internal diKsension 
The unbelieving pastors in the Prussian Church are as well known, and 
as unhesitatingly ranged in their due category, by the believing, as if 
they formed a separate Socinian community. Why, then, should they 
not do so? It is no longer the 4ime of day when the world can be hood 
winked into a belief that the Prussian is really a “ united church'' 
and there seems some considerable danger that the unchnstian elements, 
if forced to remain, may revenge themselves in one of two ways, of which 
it is hard tq determine which would be the most fatal — viz., either by 
letting their poison vork quietly until it have impregnated the mass, or, 
by a constant succession of petty collisions, assembling such an amount 
of inflammable matter, as will end ip an explosion, by which more than 
the church may be shivered. * 

In iHustration of how far this dread of schism is carried, I may quote 
the following passage from the Emngdische Kirchen Zeitung for June, 
1844 : — “The difference between the course of theological development 
in this country (Prussia) and that in England or America, is deserving 
of notice. In those countries, a new religious life was evoked by powerful, 
open, and sometimes violent conflict with the dominant church. Some 
might be disposed to wish that the contending elements among us should 
follow their example, and enter the lists against each other with a bolder 
front. But, bad the Rationalists early severed themselves, or been 
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severed from tbc orthodox ranks» is it not probable that wo should have 
lost many whom wo now rejoice to have retained? The effort after 
Christian union has man^ dangers, but still more and greater are the 
blessings which it brings m its train. God hat^ not pointed out precisely 
the same road to every nation.’* 

Now, this short extract contains the substance of the arguments by 
which the kind-hearted and theoretic Germans are most easily caught. 
First, the supposition that a reparation would cause any ‘‘ to go out from 
them/* who are, notwithstanding, still “ really of them.’^ Second, that 
an effort to maintain outwai;4 unity is a striving after Christian* union. 
And, thirdly, that God’s ways are various in various places, by which 
they infer that duty may command in one place what is useless, if not 
hurtful, in another. But how palpably fallacious is all this! In a 
separation of chaff and wheat, that must be light corn indeed which the 
winnow will toss over with the former; nor can there bo true Christian 
unity between the believer and the infidel, so that, in striving after such, 
as “ we BOW the wind, wo must ^eeds reap the whirlwind.” “ God’s 
w’ays are not unequal, but your ways jye unequal, O house of Israel I” 

While the Protestant Synod keeps the world in anxious suspense as to 
what its majority believes and will achieve, the Gorman Catholic Silesian 
Synod is holding a simultaneous meeting at Breslaw. The first sitting 
took place o» the 4th instant, in which its views were thrown open with 
all the unreservedness becoming a* body at once professedly popular, and 
which has been increasingly identifying itself with the Friends of Light. 
The part taken by Bongo is no other than we feared, or rather expected, 
and must assuredly remove the hallucination from the mind of Czerski 
which the Silesian apostle contrived to throw over it by his equivocal 
declaration, that he ‘‘would be the first to urge on the next Synod the 
rocnplotion of the Leipsic Confession.” In what sense the subtle Ration- 
alist meant that completion, may bo learned by the following account of 
the Synod’s proceedings, as published in the Breslaw News : “The meet- 
ing took place in the Alras’-house Chapel, and, after, a precursory volun- 
tary on tlie organ, Bonge delivered an introductory discourse, stating the 
motives and aim of their assembling. described this Catholic Synod 
as differing from all its predecessors — first in its component parts, which 
consisted of citizens, peasants, preachers, and members of the learned 
professions insteacl of nuncios, prelates, bishops, and other hierarchical 
dignitaries; and differing also in its powers, since the present possessed 
no external authority, but in default thereof could bo^st the more influen- 
tial elements of public opinion, truth, and devoted zeal. The Christian 
Catholic cause, he said, was not indeed free from both external and iR-< 
ternal enemies, and the latter were mdeh more redoubtable than the former, 
of which their congregation had had bitter experience. It was thoreforo 
one chief object wWch the Synod had in view, to establish and strengthen 
the inner foundations of Christian Catholicism, and by its progressive 
development to elevate Christianity into humanity.” 

After this notable peroration, the proper business of the meeting 
commenced. There were 57 deputies present, and Dr. Begenbrecht 
was elected Presos by 39 votes. He opened the proceedings by a 
speech, in which he endeavoured to show that Christian Catholicism 
does not consist in mere negation of error, but in the reception and 
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maintenance of those deeper and moro important religious ideas wliicli 
form the substance of the Christian religion. It was therefore of the 
utmost importance that this suhstanpe should come to be the per\'adiDg 
and ruling principle of tl^ir congregations, revealing itself in the living 
and practical influence of positive Christianity. To the promotion of 
this end, he recommended the appointment of frequent meetings for 
instruction, in addition to the assemblies for worship, in which the 
preacher’s office was necessarily more conflned to edifleation. Several 
speakers opposed his proposal, on the ground, that in some places it was 
unnecessary, the felt wants of the people leaving already led to its adop- 
tion, and that in others, local circumstances rendered it unadvisablo, if 
not impossible. 

The next and much more important subject of debate was that which 
now absorbs the minds of the Lutherans — viz., the uncontrolled freedom 
of tho clergy in their doctrinal ministrations. Dr. Regenbrocht 
declared himself of opinion that the clergyman was bound to respect the 
dominant doctrinal sentiments in his ^church ; and that, although Chris- 
tian Catholicism assuredly stoqd on the basis of complete freedom of 
faith and conscience, still, though no Synod could form statutes limiting 
the same, yet a preacher, while left in free possession of his own private 
views, might fairly be expected to show eqval consideration for those of 
his flock, by avoiding every statement which could hurt oa oflend them. 
Thus, for example, while an open asiertion from the pulpit of Christ’s 
divinity was hy no means to he approved of^ neither did it seem fitting 
that it should be publicly denied, m places where that dogma is still 
generated hy the people I Uncontrolled freedom of doctrine might, he 
thought, degenerate into two extremes, of absolute negation on the one 
hand, or of retrogression to superstition I on the other; and that it 
seemed, therefore, very desirable that some means should he devised by 
which, while the preacher’s individual liberty remained intact, bounds 
might be set to ward off tho danger of these two extremes. A written 
proposition was likewise handed in from the Ilirscllberg congregation 
against any polemical questions being discussed from tho pulpit. A 
most animated debate followed on the question, between Professors 
Regenbrecht and Nees von Esenbeck, and the preachers, Ronge, Hoffor- 
richter, Vogtherr, and Forster, in which tho complete freedom of doctrine 
was strongly defended. It was expected, they said, that a preacher 
should preach what he believed, andjbhai, because it was desirable that 
he should believe wjiat he preached ; that a natural and sufficient guard 
against extremes wasi provided by the power of the congregation to 
withdraw from or dismiss a preacher who overstepped the doctrinal limits 
of Christian Catholicism ; that it was contrary to all natural connexion 
between teachers and taught, that the former should receive direction 
from the latter; and they, as pastors, declared they could no longer feel 
either energy or courage in the discharge of their duties, if their freedom 
of speech as preachers were curtailed. The question was put to the 
vote, and a large majority gave it in favour of freedom of doctrine. 

The second day’s meeting took the Liturgy into consideration, and 
Dr. Theiner’s prayer-book being disapproved, on account of tho length 
of some, and a want of variety in all the prayers, the preachers present 
were empowered to draw 4 ip another formula for public worship, the 
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revision of which should bo entrusted to Pastor Hofiferrichter. A longer 
and much more important debate followed, respecting the form of baptism, 
in which much wavering and irregularity was stated to have hitherto 
occurred ; some preachers adhering to the old formula, in the name of 
tlio Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost others substituting 
the word Saviour for Son, or otherwise altering the form according to 
their good pleasure. The Syfeod was unanimous that a fixed and per- 
manent form should be adopted. Many, and among others, Esenbeck, 
Rongu, and Vogtherr argued for the alteration of the ancient formula, 
on the ground, that as Christian Catholicism docs not acknowledge Jesus 
to be the son of God in the ancient ecclesiastical sense, but as a Saviour, it 
was necessary that the baptismal form should be so altered as not to 
contradict their creed. Dr. Regenbrecht, on the contrary, opposed the 
alteration, on the ground, that the existing formula had been in use in 
the Christian Church from the fourth century ; that if they were to follow 
out alterations in strict sequence, there would at last be nothing left, 
but that in his view nothing shouW be either removed or changed, except 
those things against wJiich weighty objection could be brought; that the 
expression, “ Son of God/* occurred in the Bible, and even, although it 
were not to bo understood in a corporeal sense, it might still bo used in 
the baptismal formula in a Spiritual sense, leaving the dispensing minister 
free to explflin it so, if he thouglit fit. The meeting finally decided on 
retaining the ancient formula. A proposed abrogation of Ascension Day 
was discussed in a similar spirit, and negatived on a corresponding 
ground — viz., that the Ascension need not be commemorated in the 
Roman Catholic sense, but merely as indicating the day of death, in 
accordance with an Oriental phraseology, common to all antiquity. 

This is certainly speaking out with a vengeance, and reconciles one 
to the name of “Apostolic Catholic Christians,’* as a necessary distinction 
from those who choose to alter their designation from German to Chris- 
tian Catholic, at ^he very time when they are throwing off more openly 
than ever every vestige of Christian doctrine. It is deserving of remark, 
however, that Forster, Vogtherr, and Ilofferrichter, wore Protestants 
before joining the German Catholics, and brought, therefore, their infidel 
views with them. Dr. Theiner has not appeared in the Synod, and takes 
no share either directly or indirectly in its proceedings. 


REVIEW. 

Letters on Puritanism and Novtconformity, By Sir John Bickekston 
Williams, Knight, LL.D., Ii^.S.A. Second Series- Lond. : Jackson 
& Walford. 1846. pp. 271. 

Congregationalism has suffered from its extremes- To cherish and 
idolise the great idea, so indiscriminately that the thoughts can never 
escape beyond the precincts of the single ccclesia^ — its rights, Us powers, 
ite glory, as the only fair embodiment of a church of Christ, has resulted 
in disunion of Congregational churches — not in the positive sonso of that 
term, but in an indifference to mutual interiourse, mutual consultation, to 
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or^nised co-operation for ends that are common. Weakness has been 
left without strength and supply, which it was too proud or i>oo mis- 
guided to seek. The strong have not “found their hands" — or through 
inaction their strength has been changed into weakness, because the 
natural and Christian impulses toward the household of faith, did not meet 
a generous response : and selfishness and seclusion have been made toler- 
able and defensible, when it was not readily discerned, how association 
could be cultivated with those who did not^care for it. 

We .speak, remember, of Congregationalism, in comparison with 
itself — with what Congregationalism might ^he ; not in comparison with 
other principles of ecclesiastical polity. For it is our solemn conviction, 
that without organization and negligent of organization, that was natural 
and possible, it has produced, notwithstanding^ more real intercourse 
amongst its constituents — more living mind, more spiritual energy 
through the combination of spiritual minds, than other principles have 
done. But it has not done half as much as it is capable and easily 
capable of doing ; and this mainly fr(Kn the opemtion of this extreme, 
that the single idea of Congregational Independency is looked to as if it 
wore antagonist to other forms of association to which it is congenial 
and contributive 

Let this great principle of Congregational Ihdepondoncy be maintained ; 
guarded with a watchful jealousy ; defended with the flanfing sword ol 
divine authority ; let a church be in all respects for its own edification 
atid prosperity complete in itself, and uncontrolled in its operations. 
But let the disciples who constitute it, feel that they are free, nay, that 
they are called and bound, and by all the advantages they receive 
within the church, prepared and qualified to join with other disciples, 
especially with those whom they can most easily and confidently regard 
as such, in doing any and every part of Christas work, in which all the 
parties have a common interest. Strictly Congregational duty is 
defined by their own wants, and limited by their Qwn resources and 
powers. But there is a wide field of operation beyond this, which it 
they occupy at all, thej^ must occupy by associating with others, and by 
giving to the combination of their forces that form which the necessities 
of the work demand. 

We are led into this train of remark by reflecting that another form 
of this evil extreme, is an indifference among many Congregationalists 
to the history of their faith. Satisfied! of its scripturality, many seem to 
think that to ask or'admit proof of its excellence from other sources, is 
an intrusion of “ vain tradition” into the domain of the commandments 
^ of Ood. The practices of early Ol^ristians subsequent fo the apostolic 
age, are treated with neglect; and the* memoirs of the confessors and 
martyrs of our distinctive principles not known or cared for. What a 
narrow minded sincerity, what an ignorant simplicity is this! The 
primitive churches possessing the word of Christ himself, the teaching 
and ordinances of the apostles were not indifferent to each other's practice; 
and without question derived both instruction, confirmation, and correc- 
tion from this source. Is it certain that no light shall be thrown upon 
the application and use of our principles ; their capabilities ; the relation 
in which they stand to other principles alleged to be opposite and contra- 
dictory ; and the manner in’*which they can be continently maintained 
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in contact with the material interests of the commuoitj in which they 
are professed? It is by no means certain. On the contrary, in what- 
ever respects we are better than the Fathers of Indep^iideney» in some 
respects they were in advance of us; they bad disoemment of the 
breadth and comprehension of their principle ; they had more faith in 
them, they trusted them more, they let them do battle in their own 
persons, instead of merely paj^ing them in state in the hour of action. 
If they without us could not be made perfect, just as little can we go 
on to perfection without thenlL We must therefore know our parentage ; 
we must call to mind the heroes of other days; we must let the meftioiy of 
the just be for a blessing. > On this account wo hail the Second 8ei^ 
of Sir John Williams’s Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity, 
Such labours as his are not the less valuable that their operation is 
upon individual minds, and is not marked by the agitation and heaving 
passion which the patriot orator, or fervid reformer may produce. For 
each mind that is lighted with this sacred intelligence and the generous 
sentiment it awakens, goes to imbue the hearths and homes of our 
i'ountiy with the principles of ^scriptural liberty and truth ; and to 
place Puritanism and Nonconformity,* where it had, and must always 
have, its power, in the domestic religion and experience of our country. 

These letters arc spiritiiaHn tone, scriptural in sentiment, discriminat- 
ing in principle, while they breathe the most generous charity to all the 
foUowers of Christ. It is a volume full of the most valuable information, 
avoiding the aridity of a mere catalogue, the tediousness of a detailed 
biography, and the vagueness of a general eulogium. Facts are inter- 
lined with arguments, and inscribed with the great princijiles which 
they proclaim and perpetuate. 

Our only regret is, that the notices of many who compose this “ cloud 
of witnesses’’ are of necessity so brief and imperfect; but if this volume 
awaken in our families a desire to know the history of these men, the 
means of more minute information are within reach, and happily are daily 

increasing. • i . r lu i 

Without selection, we close our cordial recommendation of the work 

with one passage bespeaking the spirit of its author: — 

“With the principles of that ‘Reformation’ the Puritans were thoroughly iden- 
tihed ; and to carry them out by removing further off Popery, and nearer p^ection, 
than the Reformers had earned them, was what they aimed at. Not, therefore, 
proudly but because their convictions, arising from acquaintance with the perfect 
source of truths compelled them. It wns the reformation that orew men’s attention 
to the word of God, and unfettered their minds. This lc*i to Puritanism. That 
produced an increased love to Protestantism, and the Bible upon which it rests, and 
every thing, in short, connected with the will and church, as well as the doctrines, of 
Christ. There was thus a resurrection of Independency or Congregationalism * th^ 
system which, if the Scriptures hflve*qny meaning, and the judgment of th^earned 
IS of any value, and ecclesiastical histoiy entitled to any regard, so far frdfcn being 
a novelty, characterised the first churches. You may have observed how modestly, 
but firmly, this subject is touched in the Preface to the Declaration agreed upon at 
the Savoy in 1658, as to the Faith and Order of Congregational churches. 

“It cannot he amiss to remark, inasmuch as it illustrates pure Protestantism, how 
httlc it signifies to Independents, to hear accusations of novelty; or to hear the 
name of Robert Brown connected with any of their views of church govemmen^ as 
though they originated with hitn. They know it is not so. ^ And they consider, 
morcoN er, those ^ icivs in which tliere may be agreement, as neither better nor worse 
h^rat/se that fickle man (who was a bcncficod clergyman of the Church of Englaiul 
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and died such) was oiico zealous ir^r them. What Protestant would cither defend 
or denounce the licformation, because it was forwarded by such a monarch as Henry 
the Eighth? Or not admire what is admirable in the Book of Common Prayer, 
because another king — James the First^ — called it the ‘English mass-book:* it being, 
in a great measure, the old l^man Catholic service, only retrenched, partially re- 
formed, and translated into the Yulgar tonguef Would any lover of music condemn 
chanting and playing upon an organ, because the ‘Homilies appointed by authority 
to be read in churches,* still treat both as defiling ‘the temple of God?* 

“It mav console ignorant or bigoted partisan^* to shrug their shoulders, and look 
unutterable things; and speak and write disdainfnlly about Brownism. But what 
avails it to a wise inquirer? To one who hears the ‘ voice of Christ ;* and, therefore, 
tests evfiry sentiment in the ‘balances of the sanctuary?’ 7?ie question such a man 
asks, and aU be cares for is this — ‘What is truth ^* ‘What saith the Scripture?’ 
that perfect and sufficient rule ; that only infallible and authoritative judge? Not 
that he will spurn the opinions of others ; or slight or undervalue them : he will, on 
the contrary, both con and sift them; he wdl cherish the ‘respect* that is ‘due to 
antiquity ; * and he will encourage the proper sympathy of party. He will bear it 
in memory, too, that ‘the rejection *-^it is Mr. Onne’s laugtiiigc, in his life 4)f 
Baxter) — ‘of all human authority and iuHueiicc in religion, inquires to be balance*! 
by a very strong sense of tbc JJtvine authority, to prevent its generating a state of 
mind more characterised by pride of intell^t, and independence of spirit, than by 
the humility and diffidence which arc essential features of the Christian ehnrac'ter.' 
But he will not suffer that danger, an^f more than the use of a nieknnmc — for what 
else is Brownism? — ^to deter him from endeavouring to know and do the supreme 
will. His obligations rise up before him too distinctly to admit ol it. ‘You must 
not consult^' T)r. Hill said, in a sermon before the dord mayor of London, in 1644, 
‘with the precepts of men, hut with the word of God. Inquire wbat truth Jesus 
Christ, who is tlie same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, revealed unto his servants, 
and bold that fast. ’ ” 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

KECOUKITION or MU. WIGHT, AS PASTOR OP THE CHURCII IN RICHMOND PEACE 
CHAPEE, EDINBURGH. 

This interesting service took place on the evening of Friday the loth July. A 
large audience were present, and of his bi*ethren in the ministry, Mr. Dick, Dr. Alex- 
ander, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Go wan, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Jonathan Watson. Messrs. 
Lang and Maun were prevented by illness from being present. 

The whole service was one of d«ep solemnity. After an able discourse by Dr. 
Alexander, the church expressed their adherence to the call, and Mr. Wight his 
acceptance of it. 

In answer to the questions proposed to him, Mr. Wight read the following &tatc- 
inent, the perusal of which will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our readers. 

“I. In retuming^o a sphere of labour which I occupied so lately as only to have 
been absent little more than three years, it may pcrfiaps appear hardly necessary 
that I should say any thing of the motives which induce me to re -assame the pas- 
toral office among this people ; yet the circumstances in which I do so are somewhat 
peculiar, and call for a few words of explanation. 

“ There are some here who, along with myself, have known this church since its 
formation in 1832. We wore then a very small band — and of the few original 
members, I think fully one half have already been removed by death. One of those 
original members I expected to have found here to welcome my return this evening, 
and 1 am sure had ho been spared, I should have had as cordial a reception from 
him ^ from any member of the church. But God in his providence has otherwise 
appointed, and although but a short time since, he signed my call to assume the 
pastoral office here, the same week that witnesses my acceptance of the invitation, 
has dso witnessed the mourners around his grave. Sudi is the uncertainty of life. 
May this be a warning to us to sit loose to the things of this world, and to live 
more ns strangers and pilgrims. 
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‘‘In the year 1834 we removed from a room we then occupied in the High Street, 
to uichmond Court Chapel. The hand of the Lord was with ns in our work, the 
pl^o became too strait for ns, and in the Autumn of 1840 we commenced to wor- 
ship in the building where wo are since assembled. During all the yeare from the 
commencement of the church till the period of my leaving them in the ^ring of 1843, 
the number of those in comihunion continued gradually to increase, until, from 
being a little handfol, we had become a goodly company. 

“ In the early part of 1843, circumstances seemed to indicate that I should relin- 
^juish this sphere of labour for dnother. Into these tfircumstances I do not mean 
at present to enter. My reasons were then fully stated to the church, and need 
not now to be repeated, I was persuaded then that I acted right, and have seen 
no cause to change my opinion. If 1 did err in my judgment, what is jfast cannot 
now be recalled ; but J hope thdt time will more and more plainly show both to me 
and to the church here, that the step I then took was ordered of the Lord. 

“ When we parted three years ago were on the best of terms as pastor and 
people. There was no dryness, far less any quarrel ; and at any occasional visits 1 
have paid to Edinburgh, during my sojourn on the other side of the l^order, 1 have* 
ever met the same cordiality and warm heartedness which I was wont to experience 
when 1 dwelt here. 

“ At the time of my departure the church hero was in a state of great prosperity, 
my heart was strongly knit to them^so that I could in a measure use the words ol 
the Apostle, “now I live if yc stand fast in the Lord.^* My gratitude to God was 
great that he had honoured me to accomplish so much ; and my feelings were 
necessarily of a most painful kind when I learned from time to time, that matters 
wore a less favourable aspect. I have mourned over the desolations that have taken 
place ; but that the prosperity is less than it was has not operated on my mind to 
deter me fram returning to my post, but has rather more lirnily lixed in me the 
conviction that it was my duty so to do. I rotuni with the determination ot 
l.ibouring assiduously to retrieve what has been lost, and with the good hope that 
the same Lord who was with me in times past, wiU still perfect his strcngtli in my 
weakness. Much evil has arisen to the people ; there has been no small measure of 
heart burning and dispeace ; and while I feel that it would be unwise in me, who 
have been absent from the scone, to adventure an opinion on the causes wliich have 
Ted to such painful results, 1 rest satisfied in the assurance that all has been i)er- 
mitted^ him who walks amidst the golden candlesticks, searching and trying the 
reins oftiis people, and that in the end every thing will turn out to have been for 
the best. I deeply feel the heavy responsibility that rests upon me, assuming, as I 
do, the pastorship of a church where there has been much to produce dispeace and 
mutual estrangerdent. Yet I am not afraid. I know there is a spirit of prayer 
remaining among the people, and if we wait together upon Him, wc shall know Him 
as of old, the God that rules in the raging of tliesea, and commands the storm to 
bo a calm. , 

“In coming here, I lea^c a people deserving of our sympathy and our prayci b. 
My departure has caused them, I believe, unfeigned sorrow. During the throe years 
I was their pastbr, 1 have had no jarring, no unruliness. We have not hud even 
one boisterous church meeting; and considering the very low moral condition of the 
town generally, tlierc luis been a measure of success beyond what I bhould have antici- 
pated, liad I known beforehand the lamentable ignorance^bat jirevails. 1 shall ever 
feel a lively interest in their welfare, as my second child, and I hope that tlie brethren 
hero will not grudge my occasionally paying them a visit, as they have not grudged 
iny visits here. • 

“U. During my absence from Sfcotland there has been among our churches much 
disputing about doctrines. The sound of the thunder of the wax has occasionally 
reaiohed mo in my comparatively quiet retreat; and although* I have been in a 
remarkable manner freed from the pain of having to mix in the strife, I have felt and 
prayed much for those who were less happily situated. I have comforted myself 
with the words of the Apostle, ‘there must needs bo divisions among you that they 
that are approved mav bo mode manifest and I have waited in the assured hope 
that in the end all will turn to the furtherance of the gospel, and leiCd to a more 
clear uridorbtanding of points of doctrine, on which, because of the abstrusenesh ol 
their nature, there seems to be a peculiar liability to confusion and perplexity . 
The Lord has Appointed seasons of strife and controversy to whet the intellect and 
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intorm the judgment of his people. The process is a •severe one, but like all the 
Lord’s chastisements, in the end it worketh the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
iu them that are exercised thereby. 

do ifot object to any man thinking for himself; but if there be one thing, (and 
there is but one.) in regard to which I shall utter the language of complaint, it is 
the liberty that has been taken by some to say that I have dianged my opinions. 
I have changed no opinions, and I mean to preach the same doctrines now that I 
did in former years; and I am sure that those who have made that charge, when 
thtw come better to understAid what they speak and whereof they affirm, will hon- 
estly retract the accusation. 

have always preached, and I hope by the grace of God, still to preach the 
utter sinfidness and depravity of man by nature — that the heart of man is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked so that it4^ correct to say of each human 
being, *in liirn dwelleth no good thing.’ We ought to tremble at any thing that 
impairs the integrity of this doctrine, for i| lies at the foundation of all the truths 
of Christiani^, and were it cast aside it would necessarily carty with it the whole 
* fabric of Bil^ religion. 

have e^r preached, and will preach, that the effect of sin has been to produce 
m man not a physical but a moral inability to love and serve God, obeying him 
in all things, and among the rest, believing the gosj)el. an is not unable but 
unwilling to obey God. Were his inability^ physical, then could there be no re- 
sponsibility ; but the scriptures strongly charge man as responsible for all bis sjn, 
thus proving that the difficulty lies no where but in the dejiravity of the inclina- 
tions. In oue sense every man is able pcrtecily to keep the commandments of 
God, inasmuch os he lacks none of the faculties or atfections by means of which 
ho may do so^ but in another seusc no man is able to accomplish this, because of 
the love of sm, which is so strongly developed in the whole human iiace, that the 
s( npturcs says that the carnal heart *is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
(an be,* Any attempt therefore to relieve the doctrine of nian’s inability to serve 
God, from the pressure of the idea that this inability jnocccds from any physical 
defect ill the mind of man, by preaching to men that they can forsake siii and follow 
holiness without the help of the Hoi} Spirit, is only avoiding one error by falling 
into a greater. Far better that men should helioe that the necessity for the help 
of God arises from a physical defect in the constitution of their minds, than that 
they should think they can without it do any good thing ; for Christ has said, ‘with- 
out me ye can do nothing.’ • 

“While I hold, and ever have held, that the work of the Lord Jesus has made a 
full atonement for the sins of the whole w^orld, by which the honour of the divine 
law, with the penalty it attaches to sin, is vindicated, and God presents himself to 
sinners as a ‘just God and a Saviour,’ it is at the same time true that no man is 
actually saved by the simple fact of Christ having died, without his also embracing 
the mercy proffered through this mcd^im. ‘We are saved by faith.’ God is just, 
and ‘the justifior of him which helieveth in Jesus.’ ‘That whosoever believeth in 
him may not perish but have everlasting life.’ 

“Notwithstanding all that has been done for men, by sending Christ into the world 
to bo the propitiation for their sins, magnifying the law and making it honourable, 
so that God is even glorified in pardoning the i^jns of the vilest who believe in Jesus, 
such is the depravity of tlya race, that every one of them, without exception, would, 
if left to themselves, turn away with aversion from all this display of love and mercy 
on the ^t of God; wherefoie no man dbe», and no man can call Jesus, Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost, and every believer in C)^ist will be constrained to say, ‘I was 
found of him whom I sought not.’ ‘ 

“Let m® not be understood as if I confounded' the influence of the Holy Spirit used 
in bridging about conversion, with the means appointed by him, such as preaching 
the word, and providential circumstances. 1 understand his influence to be over 
and^above all means, and without which no means can be effectual for good. The 
influence of the means may, in one sense, be called the influence of the Spirit, 
because the means are appointed by him; but his influence is not confined to that, 
for Paul plants, and Apollos paters, but God gves the increase. It has been said 
that it is unphilosophical to suppose that the Holy Spirit has any direct influence 
upon the mind of man, or any other influence than that arising from motives and 
truth presented to it. Many a strange assertion has been usheicd into tlie world 
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under the name of philosophy, and this is one of them. Unphilosophical I to sup- 
pose that the God who created tbe soul of man can and does eonnnimicAte directly 
with it. According to this so-called philosophy, all direct agency of God» from the 
commonest things in providence, up to the conversion of a sinner, must be laid aside, 
because it squares not with a neatly constructed system of means and ends, causes 
and effects. Such philosophizing is worthy of the middle ages, when men did not 
know that it was necessary first to ascertain the correctness of the facts on which 
they built their reasonings. Tim assertion that it is ^philosophical to admit the 
direct agency of the Spirit of God on the mind of man,%iay be ranked with the now 
exploded nebular h3q)othcsi8 of* astronomers; and if we apply the searching power 
of God’s word to this novel do^a, the delusion is speedily dissolved, as the teles- 
cope of Lord Kosse has resolve^ the nebulcB into stars. No one will surely say that 
when John the Baptist leapt for joy in his mother’s womb, on the occasion of the 
visit paid to her by the Virgin Mary, this joy was produced by the intervention of 
mrnns. One such fact is sufficient to explode a host of theories. 

“Those wl»o believe the depravity of man to be such as to require the inter-* 
veiition of the agency of the Divine Spirit to induce submission to the^pbspel, must, 
in consistency, believe that God makes choice, from among the human race, of those 
whom he shall so lead to salvation. If he is to constrain some, and does not constrain 
all, then in the nature of things a choice he must make, as certainly as he who gives 
to one beggar, when there arc two t# whom he might give, makes choice of which 
shall be the object of his bounty. This is galled in scripture the election of grace, 
i. e. hj the free favour of God. 

“If then the dej)ravity of man be such as to require the intervention of the agency 
of the Holy Spirit to induce submission to God, some say it cannot be just in God 
to use that influence with on(f, and not with another, and men will not he respon- 
sible for dyiifg in thei^sins, because an influence was withheld from them, which 
was nccessaiy to their salvation. This is a specious, bdt very unfounded objection. 
If a man he already responsible, before any influence is used with him at all, the 
not l)e«'towing that influence will not take away his responsibility. Man’s respon- 
sibility exists independent of all divine influence, because he is possessed of moral 
sensibilities and powers of action, not wliieh he cannot use, but which he wiU 
not use ; and if the Spirit of God in the exercise of a wise, and to us inscrutable 
sovereignty, disposes some men to use these moral powers aright, it is a strange 
argument to maintain that those who continue wilfully to use theirs wrong, must 
he freed from their responsibility. It is a most lame and impotent conclusion. 

“There seems a disposition m the minds of men to proceed to extremes on 
either side. One flnss of persons is strongly intrenched in the doctrine of election, 
and inclined to make man into a mere machine without volition, and consequently 
without responsibility, while another class has the whole mental vision filled with 
the doctrine of responsibility, laying aside or explaining away election as seemingly 
inconsistent with the practice of urging on^sinners repentance towards God and 
faith tow'ards the Lord Jesus Christ. It has been the peculiar excellency of the 
Congregation^ CJiurchcs both in Scotland and England that they have avoided both 
extremes, and by the preaching of moderate Calvinism have laid on men the full 
responsibility of their rebellion against God, while at the same time they have 
given God all the glory of whatever ^ood is done, in the rcribvation of men’s souls. 
May they ever be enabled to preserve this middle path, nor be driven by the winds 
of controversy into any one-sided view of the truths of scripture. May they ever 
be found preaching peace through the Lord Jesus Christ, and at the same time 
casting men in their helplessness jjpoif the much needed grace of the Holy* Spirit. 

“Although I have on the preseni, occasion adverted to matters which have been 
much canvassed during my absence, it is far from being my intention to lhake con- 
troversial subjects the burden of my preaching. I purpose to preach the truths of 
God’s word, so far as I know them, without reference to the controversy, any more 
than if it never had existed. It is not in a season of heat and dogmatism, that 
men are likely to derive much benefit from the discussion of opinions they have 
hastily embraced, and which tliey tenaciously maintain ; hut when their minds have 
had time to cool, and the irritation consequent on differing from Christian brethren, 
with the recriminations too often launched in a hostile spirit, have been allowed to 
subside, there will be found to exist much less of diversity of opinion than was sup- 
posed, and a disposition to listen to each other’s opinions with a more humble and 
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unbiassed spirit. Although at one time there was a warm disjiuto between Wes- 
ley and Whitehcld, upon somewhat of the same sul^'ect which has now been causing 
estrangement between brethren here, yet, in after years, we find Wesley requesting 
of Whitefield a copy of his printed works for a library for his society, and White- 
field leaving it as a request thet Wesley should preach his funeral sermon, a mark 
of respect which he actually did show to his departed Mend. 

* “It is my request to the members of the church here, that they abstain as much 
ns possible from all refiecti^ on the past, and that they endeavour by prayer and 
a hearty co-operation to roatoin my hands in whatever efforts 1 moke for the 
spread of the gospel, among the many thousands of unconverted sinners dwelling 
around us. 

“ I cannot conclude without expressing the plet^snre I have in thinking that the 
providence of God has led me again to live among r- people to whom I have evoi 
borne a very warm affection ; and the hope that not only with them, but also with 
my Christian brethren in the ministry around me, I shall ever be able to maintain 
^ that intercourse which in former years was so pleasant to me. Some of my esteemed 
brethren ar||^ill in the places where I left them, and as three years absence has 
not abated my esteem and affection towards them, may I express the lioi)C that 1 
shall find theirs towards me also unaltered. Some of those present are, though 
not strangers, yet comparatively so, as they have more lately come to reside in tliis 
* neighbourhoocL With them also I hope to cultivate, if tlioy will allow me, the same 
friendship I have enjoyed with those with whom I used to associate. ATay we all 
he useful in strengthening each otlier’s hands in the great work to which God }ia«. 
called us, and may we all be made able ministers of the New Testament.” 

After prayer, with the laying on of hands, Mr* Cameron delivered an excellent 
discourse, which was listened to with much intercht, l)y all present. ^ 

ORDIIIA.TIOII OF MB. HANNAT, OVER THE CHURCH IN FRINCE’S-STREET, DUNDEE. 

AIr. Hanna y, of the Gla^ow Theological Academy, was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the church in Prince’s-Street, Dupdec, on Thursday the 2l6t Ma}. TJic 
services were very solemn and interesting, and left a deep, let us hope, a lasting 
impression, upon the minds of all present. 

Mr. Hannay’s statement deeply affected the audience : and the service of ordina- 
tion is described by our informant, as one full of interest and solemnity. The 
prayer was offered by Dr. Russell. Dr. Alexander delivered an excellent cfiargc to 
the young pastor, and Mr. Thomson delivered a most judicious address to the 
church. 

There was a meeting in the evening, when addresses on important topics were 
delivered. Dr. Alexander introduced Mr. Hunnay on the Sabbath follow ing. The 
prospects of our young brother in his charge, are very good, and lie enjoys our best 
wishes and prayers for his and his chnrch's prosperity. 

ORDINATION AT WICK. 

The ordination of the Rev. James Sime, late of Airdrie, over the Congregational 
church iu Wick, took’ place on Wednesday, July Ist. On that morning, and the 
two preceding evenings, ^he church had met for siiecial prayer for the divine bless- 
ing, and all testified that these were seasons of much refreshing. 

The introductory devotional services were conducted by Mr. Kennedy of Inver- 
ness. • Air. Wallace of Aberdeen had engaged to deliver the introductory discourse, 
but was prevented being present by domestic afiliction. ]|,n his absence, Mr. 
Kennedy of Aberdeen preached, after which“ Air. Sime gave a confession of his 
faith, which was full and satisfacto^, and in which ho bore special testimony to the 
cardinal truths of the work of the Holy Spirit. The ordination prayer was offered 
up oy Air, Kennedy of Inverness, afiier which Mr. Kennedy of Aberdeen delivered 
the charge to the p^tor, and Mr. Cook of Peterhead the charge to the church. 
These services occupied three hours and a half, during which, though the day was 
unfavo4rablc in consequence of local circumstances, the chapel was filled with a 
deeply interested and solemn congregation. 

In the evening there was a social meeting, at which the chapel was again filled, 
and which was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Lillie, parish-minister, the Rev. Mr. Key 
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of the Secession Church, and the brethren who had token part in the former services 
of the day* on Missions, Christian Union, and other important sabjects. There 
seemed to be but one fc^ng of satisfaction in reference to the engagem^ts of the 
day, and^ the brethren who were honour^ to conduct them, were delighted with 
the manifestations of Christian love, zeal, and union, which greeted them on eveiy 
side. It is their prayer and their assured belief that Mr. Qime*s ministiy will be 
i^rcatly blessed in this important sphere. 

sr 

OBDINATEON AT PAISLEY. 

• 

Mn. William Hoss, who has just completed his studies at Glasgow University and 
Theological Academy, was ordained to the pastorate of the Church hert, on Tues- 
day the 7th July. Mr. HubS(jf of Glasgow began the services. Dr. Alexander of 
Edinburgh preached the introductory discourbe, which was marked by his usual 
vigour and eloquence. Mr. Robertson of Thurso asked the usual questions, to which 
Mr. Ross retdrned satisfactory replies. Mr. Cullen of Leith offered up the ordina- 
tion prayer. The charge to the pastor was delivered by Dr. Wardji^w in a ver>* 
affectionate and impressive manner; after which Mr. Knowles of Lmlithgo^\ 
addressed the church in a clear, pointed, and practical discourse. The services, 
uhicli were all highly interesting, were closed by Mr. Weir of Kilmarnock. 

In tlie c\ criing a soiree w'^is held ig the chapel, at which Mr. Ross presided ; and 
stirring addresses were delivered by Dr. Alexander, Messrs. Russell, Ingram, Weii', 
Rohortson, and Knowles. 

Wc wibli Mr. Ross much success and comfort in the large and important field of 
labour on which ho has entered ; and hope that he will prove himself worthy of his 
able and highly esteemed pitdccessor, who. owing to severe bodily indisposition, 
has been necessitated to retire (we ti-ust only for a season) from the public duties 
of the ininistiy. • 


GLASai>W THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

The usual examination of the Glasgow Theological Academy at the oml of the 
Session, took jdacc on tlie 30th June. The examination was most satisfactory- 
creditable to all parties concerned; we must defer to our next a detailed account 
of it ; when, perhaps, the examinator’s report may be in our hand. 


IRISH CHRONICLE. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF .THE IRISH CONGREGATIONAL 

UNION. 

We present our readers with a brief report of the recent proceedings of tliis 
important Institution. Wc earnestly trust that its perusal may awaken an increase 
of prayerful effort in behalf of tb« best interests of the* “sister isle;” and \ye 
cordially commend the claims of the Irish Union to the sympathy and liberal aid 
of British Congrcgationidists. 

Tlie annual sermons wore preached in York-Strect Chapel, on Sunday, June 
7th, by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, wl^o attended as delegate from the Scottish Congre- 
gational Union. . ^ . 

The Doctor’s peculiarly clear and impressive manner of expounding and enforcing 
the great truths of the gospel, is highly apprcciatod in Dublin, and was mosUnstruc- 
tively evinced on this occasion. His discourses were equally marked 1^ sound 
iudgment, and by cordial and earnest feeling, in laying before the assembled 
brethren the principles by which they should be guided in their Home Missionary 
labours, and in encouraging them by jirospects of success. 

The congregations wore numerous, and the collections larger than have been 
received on similar occasions for several years. 

On the Monday evening following, a social pr^er meeting, introductory to the 
engagements of the week, was held in Plunket-otreet chapel ; and on Tuesday 
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evening a soiree was held in Whitofriar-Street school. After tea, several agents 
of the Union, labouring in various parts of the country, gave lively and aflbeting 
accounts of their respective spheres, showing the peculiar difficulties and encourage- 
ments tlmt are met with in the different £stricts of the country. Some of them 
recoded instances of great discouragement and opposition, aribing ftom tlie 
ignorance of the people, and the systematic hostility of the Homan Catholic priests, 
and the Established clergy. Others stated very delightful cases of encouragement 
and success, — the kind co-o^ration of ministers of the Establishment and of bthcr 
denominations; the growing desire for the promotion of Christian union among 
members of all evanTOlical bodies, and the spirit ofnnquiry and liberal intelligence 
prevalent /imongst ^e Homan Catholic population. All the agents stated the 
pressing demands of the country for increased missionary labour, and affectionately 
urged the claims of Ireland on the attention of tire friends from England and 
Scotland who were present os visitors. 

The public missionary meeting was held on Wednesday evening, in York-Street 
£!bapel. Timothy Turner, Esq, Treasurer, presided, and opened the meeting witli 
a short, but *^17 appropriate, and animating address; glancing at the former diffi- 
culties, and directing attention to the present encouraging prospects of the Union. 
After singing and prayer, extracts from the report were read by II. Lcachman, Esq., 
one of the Secretaries. From these extracts it appears that the Union has inireai»ed its 
missionary operations during the past y^r^ hut hast^een obliged to keep hack several mijior- 
tant efforts from tJie lack <f funds. The agency of Irish scripture-readers is working 
effectively in several districts, and a plan has been adopted for the preparation of a 
new series of Tracts, specially adapted to the present state of the Irish people. The 
annual income of the Society has increased ; bnt from the continued arrears of a 
large sum by the Irish Evangelical Society, the Union appears seriously in debt. 

The liberal aid received from Scotland, in connexion with Mr. King*^ visit, in last 
autumni is gratefully acknowledged by the Committee. 

The adoption of the Heport, and appointment of the Committee were moved, in 
along and able address, by Rev. N, Sheppard of Sligo. Mr. S, presented an histori- 
cal sketch of Romanism, to illustrate its vitality and energy as a system ; and placed 
in a clear and striking light, tlic present aspect of Romanism in Ireland, as encourag- 
ing and demanding great exertions to extend the knowledge of scriptural truth. 
He also reviewed the labours of the Irish Union — animadverted on the strange and 
unfounded impressions of some friends in England who oppose domestic and loc'al 
superintendence — and, from the history and present position of the Union, claimed 
for its directors the confidence and support of British Independents. 

The Rev. S. Shaw of Moy, (agent of the Irish Evangelical Society,) in seconding 
the adoption of the first resolution, adduced additional evidence of the great neces- 
sity for Home Missionaiy effort, and boro cordial testimony to the efficient direction 
and valuable labours of the Union. 

The second resolution, — expressing a cordial welcome to Dr. AVardlaw, as 
delegate from Scotland, and also to Rev. J. Clapp of Appledoro, who appeared as 
a voluntary visitor and an invited guest, — was proposed in his, most warm and 
happy manner b^ Dr. Urwick ; and seconded, in a chaste and affectionate address by 
Dr. Bcwglass. Both gentlemen expressed the deep gratitude of the Irish churches 
to their sympathising friends in England and Gotland, and their high esteem for 
Dr. Wardlaw, personally, as the representative of the sister churches in Scot- 
land. Mr. Clapp also received “ a hearty welcome,” on his first visit to the sistei 
island, and an assurance of the sincere attachment of his Irish brethren to the 
principles and the churches which he represefito4. 

In responding to these fraternal statements, Dr. Wardlaw delivered a very 
impreBsivc'address. He referred to the formation and early history of the Irish Union, 
and to ins own long-proved attachment to it. “I was with you (he said) at your 
birth aPa society ; 1 have watched over your progress ever since, with intense and 
prayerful interest ; and I now assure you, that upon every fresh occasion of directing 
my attention to your claims, whether by my personid visits to your country, by 
intercouiBe with your deputations who come to Scotland, or by perusing the 
reports of tout labours, 1 am increasingly convinced of the soundness of your con- 
stitution, the integrity and efficiency of your direction, the peculiar adaptation of 
your agents to their arduous labours, and of the great importance of the work, 
whicl) yon are pre-eminently called to perform for the cause of God and of his truth 
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in this interesting land.” The Doctor next referred to some statements in the report, 
and to the addresses of Messrs. Bell, Martin, Mnrphy, Coombs^ and M^Kee, at 
the meeting on Tuesday evening, as confirining him in these impiessionB, and 
earnestly exhorted the committee to pnrsne that course which had already been 
]>rovcd to be so eminently calculated to accomplish the great end contempl^ed in 
the evangcliaation of Ireland. In regard to the college Dr. W. expressed himseM 
ns deeply impressed with Its importance to the vital interests of Independency in 
Ireland, lie paid a high testi^ny to the labours of Ihr. BewglaSs, as genera) 
Tutor, and to the progress of the students in his several classes, and remark^ upon 
the mat advantages Of havingydung men trained in the land of their future labours. 

The Doctor gave an interesting sketch of the progress and successes of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, and encouraged the Independents of 
Ireland by their example. Hb spoke of the necessity of bringing the state of 
Ireland and the claims of the Irish Union before their fnends in Britain, and 
mentioned the deep impression produced in Scotland by the visits and appeals 
of Mr. Sheppard and Mr. King. 

Dr. Wardlaw concluded his vei^ interesting speech by tendering to the Irish 
[Tnion the warm fhitemal I’egard.^ of the Scottish Independent Churches, and 
promising, in thehr name, a larger amount of sympathy and support than had evei 
yet been afforded to the cause of Ireland. 

'The Rev. J. Clapp next addressed the meeting, and expressed his great grati- 
fication at the aspett and character of Irish^Independency. He had formed some 
idea of the peculiar difficulties and great importance of Ireland as a field of mission- 
ary labour; and he came to it expecting to be interested, but his highest antici- 
pations Imd been exceeded, an^ he felt emotions of solicitude, of responsibility, and 
of hope whicl^^he could not readily express. He believed Ireland is destined to be 
the battle-fiela of great principles fo^ the prosperity of the church of Christ, and 
he must now regard his brethren of the Irish Congregational Union as occupying a 
most important and honourable post in the vanguard of the Redeemer’s great army. 
Mr. Clapp ;ilso referred to the touching recitals given by the agents of the Union 
concerning their missionniy labours, and deplored the want of a medium of 
presenting such statements before the English churches. ‘‘ We have known more 
about India (said Mr C.) than we have known about Ireland, and though I do not 
stand here as a delegate from any organised society in England, yet I can, without 
any hesitation, assure you, that if the English churches knew you, understood 
your position, and were acquainted with your work, they would value you more, 
and support your labours more generously than they do.” He responded to the 
sentiments of Dr. Wardlaw concerning the college; urged the groat importance of 
supporting the “ new tract department” of the Union, and conduded by promising 
his Irish brethren his cordial and vigorous support. 

The third resolution, expressing acknowledgments to auxiliaries and friends in 
England and Scotland, was proposed by Rc^ A. King. He spoke chiefly of his 
visit to Scotland and of the kindness manifested by Scottish friends in reference 
to the claims of Ireland and the proceedings of the Union. “ The Independents of 
Scotland (said Mr. K.) understand their own principles too well, to allow them to 
bo in doubt or difficulty with regard to ours; as Dr. Wardlav has said, “ they are 
Unionists on principle;” they alread/ approve our constitution and outwork; and 
having received nearly JC300 as the result of one month’s intercourse with them for 
the support of our enorts, in the face of many and great pccimiaiy demands for 
tlieir owm labours, I feel fhlly warranted in assuring this meeting, that when our 
S( ottish friends get their large chapel debts liquidated, they will greatly increase 
their contributions to our evangelising labours in Ireland.” Mr. King gave an 
amusing account of his recent visit to London as delegate to the meetings of the 
English Union. It is very difficult to get a delegate from our English hrethi^n to 
come to see ns ; but some of them can come without being delegated. The reason 
assigned for the non- appointment of a delegate is the difficulty of paying travelling 
expenses ! I offered to pay for a delegate if they gave us the worth of the money ; 
and solicited the appointment of some of their eagle-eyed reformers to look into our 
proceedings, and investigate all our affairs. But no — no delegate is appointed I 
They have suffered greatly from the potato fhmine in Enriand, or else th^ are 
some there who do not wish to know much about iis. Wen, many of the ministers 
and churches in England are beginning to know how matters stand concerning us : 
and when they know^ tliis more fully, our work w ill be sustained as it desenTs. 
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The Rev, J. Ilodgciib, of Belfast, briefly seconded the resolution, and spoke 
of important missionary spheres iu different parts of the nortli. 

The meeting was numerously attended, and did not separate till a late hour. 

On TJiursday evening, an adjourned meeting of a veiy interesting character took 
place in Plunket-Street chapels 

After devotional exerdsos and brief introductoxy statements by Mr. King, Mr. 
Clapp spoke on the nature and design of Christianity, as understood by Congrega- 
tionolists. Mr. Clapp showed how the gospel brit^ the soul and character of man 
under the influence of divine principle, and maintained that the correct \iewof 
Congregationalism is an extension and completion *Df this great principle as at first 
applied faith unto salvation. Mr. Sheppard illustrated the tendency of Congro' 
gationol prindplqs to promote Christian union, and recommended the constitution 
and working of “ the proposed Evangelical Allianea” 

Mr. Godkin next addressed the meeting in a very luminous and instnictivc sketch 
of the spiritual condition of Irish Roman Catholics, and on the best methods of 
seeking their evangelizatioTi. Mr. Godkin epitomised in a masterly manner those 
portions of Irish history which point out the fruitful caufecs of the present social 
evils of the people. The enxly fonn of Christjanity in Ireland — its freedom and 
comparative purity down to the times of Romish aggression — the ultimate cstah- 
lishmcntof the Papacy by England, and its imiiiodiatc results, were all clearly and 
stnkingly depicted. Mr. G. then glanced attthe introduction of Protestantism into 
Ireland— showed how all the principlesrof the gospel and all the dictates of enlight- 
ened judgment were outraged by the efforts cm])loyed for establishing the Reformed 
faith — described the church of the Pale — the penal code — the bocial degradation‘^ 
of Roman Catholics, and the injurious influences of so-called Protestant ascendanc;y 
— and traced these evils to their natural results in oiir own times. Mr, G. then 
called attention to the recent progress of intelligence, education, and liberality of 
sentiment among the Irish Roman Catholics; aud pointed out liow the most ellcc- 
tive efforts might be made for their conversion, by kind, patriotic, and united labours 
on the part o/ the several evangelical communities. He concluded by exjircssing 
his earnest hope that the proposed Evangelical Alliance might he made the means 
of effecting great good for Ireland; and exhorted hib brethren to “lay aside all 
sectarian feeling ; to abandon the use of all carnal weapons ; and to address them- 
selves vigorously to tlie great work of Ireland’s amelioration; speaking the truth in 
loYC, and putting their trust in God.” 

Dr. Wardlaw then delivered a most valuable address on the connection between 
personal piety and active usefulness ; and in a strain of solemn and affectionate 
earnestness, besought thQvovnff peraom present, especially, to giv^ their heai ts to Goil. 

This meeting was conduded by an appropriate address from Dr. Urwick. Great 
interest was manifested iu the several addresses ; and the attention of the audienci* 
seemed unwearied to the end. 

On Friday morning the friends of the Union, with several guests, comprising 
ministers and members of other denominations, sat down together at a public break- 
fast, at Radley’s Hotel, Commercial Buildings. Matthew PollQck, Esq., presided, 
and after bre^fast several stirring and eloquent addresses were deliver^. 

Dr. Urwick acknowledged the kindness of the visiters and guests who were present , 
referred to various mteresting incidents comiectcd with Christian fellowship, and 
the progress of the gospJ in Irdand ; aud delivered a soul-stirring appeal, arising 
out of his long experience, of the importance of perseverance in “prayerful, scrip- 
tural, and memy ^orts for the spre^ of truth in this interesting land.” “From 
the recoUectiotis of five and twenty years< agq^ (said the Doctor,) I can speak ol 
attachment to Ireland, and to hter generous, ^.warm-hearted people. The longer 1 
am spar^ to labour iu the land, thC more my attachment increases; and now I feci 
as if my very existence were bound up with this Conf^egational Union, believing 
as X do, that God has already made it, and hoping as 1 do, that He will btill mure 
abundicntly make it, an instrument of great good for the spiritual regeneration and 

cxaltotiou of Ireland'” * 

The concluding address was delivered by Rev. A. King, on the principles and 
prospects^ of scriptural Protestantism. 

After singing apd prayer, aud interchange of many warm expressions of social 
and ehristian tnrioyment, this last public meeting of the anniversary concluded at a 
little before twelve o’clgck. 

atABGO^ , 

BFU. AND BAIN, l>RINT£Ri», BT ENOCH 8OVARI1. 
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WAS ABRAHAM A SLAVEHOLDER? 

Tnom who axe anxious to advocaj;e or palliate domestic slaveiy are 
very fond of citing the case of “ the father of the faithful” as on their side. 

Slavery,” say the reverend the Presbytery of Harmony, South Caro- 
lina, in their deliverance 4 )f 26th November, 1836, “has existed from 
the days o^ those good old slaveholders and patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, who are now in th6 kingdom of heaven from which on© 
would almost suppose they would have us to infer that “ slaveholder” and 
“patriarch" were associated functions, and that slav^eholding had no 
small share in conducting these worthies to the place of bliss; but from 
which, beyond all doubt, they mean it to be concluded that slaveholding 
cannot be sinful. Now, against all such reasoning I should be disposed, 
in the outset, to protest, as based upon false premises. The question of 
slaveholding is a question in pure morals ; it involves the inquiry, Is it 
accordant with humomity^ or with and equity^ between man and 

man, that one man should hold another as Lis property, to be used by 
him as one of the lower animals? And to such a question it is no afhswer 
whatever to say that this, that, or the other good man followed tho prac- 
tice in question. The inquiry will stdl return — was it right for that 
mao to do thii^? for if not, his case only proves that a good man and a 
perfect man are not identical, and that even very holy men may do very 
unholy things. ^ . 

If it be said, in reply to this, that the cose of^braham is a ]^uliar 
one, and that a practice which a man of bjs distmetion in the kingdom 
of -God appears to have followed unreproved for a life-time, must be held 
to be one at least permitted, if ndt sanctioned, by the Almighty; 1 reply^ 
that even in this way the practice cannot be proved to be morq^ly right; 
whilst, assuming the facta to be as stated, thej would tend to place the 
whole narrative of Abraham’s life under suspicion as respects ita claims 
to inspiration. It is to be borne in mind that a question in morals goea 
mnoh higher than revelation ; for, before any document can prove its 
claims to be from Ood, certain things must be assumed as known before- 
hand; and of these, moral distinctions form an important part. No reve- 
lation can prove the existence of God, and as little can it prove the 
rightness or tho wrongness of moral princijde ; on the contrary, it is by 
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the accordance of ^hat it inculcatesy ^ith tbQ eternal dictates of moral 
tn^li, that its own pretensions DTOved. ^o ^ssert, therefore, 

tfaht atfjT'thinff is morally j^lo commends it, is to be 

gnilty of a fallacy. tbmgls l^hro^use it accords with the eter- 
nal and ilnmntalbm laws of ^o^ness; ^e ]Biblo opnunends it, because 
it is right. On 'the other hih^ to |o persnade xnen that a prac- 

tice manifeMly'nnjttst and iniquitotiif is nm and prop^, because the 
Bible sanctions it, is ndtthermore nor less than to tell men that the Bible 
in part, at least, is not irue. If that in any way approve of \ice, 
it cannot^be God* l^'he assertion is seli^-contradictory which main- 
tains that a being of perfect holiness con sanction iniquity; and in the 
case of a book like the Bible, which unfolds such lofty views of the moral 
character of Deity, any reasoning which should clearly show that it 
Vievertheless lends its sanction to actions of an immoral character, would 
be a greater triumph for infidelity than any it has yet achieved. 

It Would be well, then, if those who appeal so confidently to the Bible 
for a sanction of slaveiy, would pause an^ reflect on the position in which 
such an appeal places the sacred Jbook. If slaveholding bo an act of 
injustice and oppression — if it be contraiy to all the dearest nghts and 
most sacred immunities of man — if it involve, on the part of him who 
practises it, theft, cruelty, avarice, and tyranny — and if it bring in its 
train a whole host of evils, destructive of social morality, of hainan hap- 
piness, and of the bodies, no less than the souls of men — if it he all 
this (and where is the man who, in the present day, will use the lan- 
guage of Britain to tell us it is not?) then, to assert that such a system 
has ever received the sanction of the God of purity, the God of meicy, 
the God of love ; or that 6f such a fruitful source of evil, the religion of 
God ever has been, or ever can be, the patroness or the apologist, is to 
afiirm that the book in which that sanction appears, or that religion is 
developed, is, if not altogether an imposture, at least fearfully interpo- 
lated ^th false and pernicious doctrines. There are but three courses 
open here for ionnd reason to follow : The first is to proved on the grounds 
of gedbra! morality, that slaveholding is not a crime, and Tuay therefore 
receive the divfne sanction ; the second is to maintain that, slavery being 
a crime, the book Which sanctions it cannot be of divine authority ; and 
the third is to show that slaveholding is not sanctioned by , the Bible, and 
therefore that the claims of that book stand perfectly clear of any objec- 
tion which the appiiQval of such a crime^ cCuld have laid against them. 

last of these, I highly think, is the one which, as Christian men, 
it behoves uk to pursue* 

Confining myself at present to the case of Abraham, I propose to offer 
a few remarks by way of showing thdt ser^Uude in his house was not 
slaverpy In the modem sense of the term; t c. a state in which his 
eeiwants (to use the langufage of the code of South Garoliaa) “ were 
deemed^ tak^n, reported, and adjudged to be chattels personal in the 
hands df their master, and possessions td all intents and pui|>oses what- 

strike one, I think, at the very first glance, that if 
4n eictetudve slaveholder, he conducted himself on sel^e^l 
ecbiisidiis, in different respects, in a way that no slaveln^er ever 
does now, or is eirer likely to do. We read, for instance, that when the 
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three angels arrived, Abraham went to his herd and fetehed a calf, 
tender and good, and afterwards waited upon h^ guests widlst they 
partook of his hospitality; having, apparently, also spread the table for 
them with his own hands, (Oen. xviii. 7, 8t) It would appear, also, 
that Sarah prepared the bread which was usi^ on this occasion, knead- 
ing it and bakiug it on the hearth, (verse 6.^ Now, in a household like 
Amraham’s, this was certaidly somewhat singular conduct for a slave- 
holder and his wife! Were slaves kept in those days for mere ornament? 
Again, we find that Abraham had upwards of three hundred, servants 
whom he had trained as sc^diers, and whom he trusted with arras; (Gen. 
xiv. 14;) who ever heard of a slaveholder trusting his slaves with aims? 
Further, we find that, upon one occasion, a servant of Abraham's ran 
away from his house, (chap. xvi. 6,) : Did he send after her, as a modern* 
slaveholder would, or as Abraham himself would after a sheep or a goat 
that had strayed from his flock? No; apparently she was free to go if 
she preferred it. As long as she remained in Abraham’s family she was 
bound to be subject to her misfress; but when she chose to leave the 
fiEimily, it appears that she was free to do so; though nothing could have 
been more easy for Abraham than to have recover^ a female in Hagar's 
condition, burdened as sbe was, and wandering over a large open plain. 
(•^TQ?, xvi. 7.) At a later period, also, when this same female having 
returned to Abraham’s family, Jbecame an object of so much dislike to 
her mistress that she could no longer bear to have her near her, what 
was done? Did Abraham sell her, or give her away to some neighbour- 
ing chief, as a slaveholder would have done? No; he acted upon the 
principle that she belonged to herself, and that, when he could no longer 
conveniently retain her in his house, she was free to go whithersoever 
sbe chose, (chap. xxi. 9 — 14,) 

A mere glance at these facts will, 1 think, satisfy any one, that the 
relation in which Abraham's servants stood to him was one essentially 
different from ihat in which a slave stands to his proprietor. The 
difibrence is not one of degree merely, it is one of kind. Where a iiaster 
performs menial offices for himself and his guests — where his servants 
surround him with arms in their haiide^ — where they leave his household 
and return to it as they please, and where they are dismissed from his 
service, without sale, and sent away to act as they please, and as those 
who are capable of guiding themselves ; the relation subsisting between 
him and them may not be exactly that of master Aid servant, as that 
exists among us, but most assuredly it is not that of proprietor and 
chattel. Looking a littl^ more closely into the matter, it will be 
observed that the sacred historian nowhere speaks of Abraham's servants 
as if they formed any prt of^is weaUh or property. On the contrary, 
he is careful to make the distinction between we two. Thus, chap. xii. 
t>, we read, And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brotjhers son, 
and all tbpir snbstanco that they had gathered, and the souls Aat they 
had gotten (lUt. made or acquired) in Charran.” Here *Hhe sonls” acquired 
by Abram and Lot are ranked as distinct from the substance” that the^ 
had gathered. So also in the next chapter, where a specification is 
given (verses 2, 5,) of what constituted the proj^ty of Abram and Lot, 
mention is made of cattle, silver and gold, flocks, herds, and tents;" 
but not a wbrd of slaves. It is only when the patriarch’s greatnese or 
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pm^^h in question that inonti6n id made fit th^ nutuber of his servants. 
(Oomp. Gen. xxiv. 54, 35.) The same reitiiE^kfil “bold true of all the 
nottiqes n? the patriarchs in the book hf 06nesi{|i; fteir health is always 
limited to what may be justly <?aHed ptopert^^ whildt of their greatness, 
the numerous servants by whom they were attended, are addueod as 
forming a very obvious evidence. (See Kitto*s Biblical Oyclopmdia, art. 
Slavery.) If, then, the servants of the patriarchs formed no part of 
their wealth or property, they were not daves. By whatever tenure 
their services were held, it was not that by which a man holds his 
chattels personal ; and as this tenure is essential to dlavery, it follows 
that these servants of the patriarchs were notVcducod to this condition. 

Again, we have no right to conclude that a man is a slaveholder 
iUnloss we can show that his servants have como into his power by forcible 
means, or by being purchased as property from some other party. I 
pass over the case of those hom in slavery, because, as the source of this 
species of slavery lies in one or other of these two, it is unnecessary to 
treat of it as distinct from them. Nowf in neither of those ways can it 
bo shown that Abraham procuredr a single servant. We may safely 
challenge the production of a solitary instance of the patriarch's having 
stolen a fellow -creature, or by any forcible means appropriated such for his 
service. As little can it be shown that he* trafficked in his fellow- 
creatures ; he neither bought them as property nor sold thbm. It is 
true that mention is made of servants bought by him for money, but 
before this can be urged in proof of his being a slavcdoaler, two things 
must be proved. lu the first place it must be shown that he purchased 
these servants as property. This is rendered necessary by the fact that, 
according to patriarchal usage, money was often paid, and the object for 
which it was paid was said to be thereby “ bought,” when no right of 
property was acquired by the party buying in the object sold. Wo have 
an obvious illustration of this in the case of wives. These were often 
bought with money, or what was equivalent to money, in the case of 
Bachtf and Leah, for whom their husband Jacob rendered fourteen 
years' service, and who speak of themselves as “ sold^^ to him by their 
father, (Gen. xxxi. L'); comp. xxix. IJ, 27). It will not be argued, I 
hope, from this that the patriarchs viewed their wives as property which 
they were at liberty to treat aS they might any other of their chattels 
personal.” But if a wife might be bought without thereby becoming a 
chattel, why not a d&rvant? Let it be. borne in mind, that in these 
matters patriarchal usinge was often the very reverse of that known 
amongst us. Men in the present day, and in civilised society, never 
give money for their wives, they rathqr look* to get money with them ; 
with the patriarchs it was the opposite. K)n the other hand, a parent 
in the pfesent day often gives money )[o procure a situation for his 
child ; is it not possible that in the patriarchal days a master often gave 
money to induce a parent to allow his child to serve him ? Supposing, 
the&i it Qonld be shown that Abraham actually paid money to a thim 
party servants, how is it proved that this was any thing more 

iJian the giving of a dmemr to the parents of these servants for pez- 
iqission to Wre their children. I think I have read of such a tnitig 
beieg d<^e even in the present day in thinly peopled countries, where 
servants are scarce, and labour valuable. — But, secondly, Where is the 
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proof of tho existence of any tUrd party in apy qf Abraham’s purchases 
of servants? The more iacit thaij^servants IxxugH him^ does not 
necessarily involve this, for a $ell hhmelf^ and if my readers 

will turn to Gen. xlyii. 23, and 47-51, they will find ^evidence 

to prove that such a moKj^of bectnning the^servant of anotber actually 
did exist in those early timea* Tne fact that it was deemed necessary 
that this practicei should h^ regulated by the Mosaic law, shows that it 
was one which must hav^ prevailed to a considerable extout, and very 
probably it had descended to the Israelites from patriarchal times. The 
frequency of this practice piay be also argued from its ha\ ing^given rise 
to the proverbial expression, ho sold himself to do evil,” to describe a 
man wholly bent on sin. Abraham, then, might have bought his 
servants from themselves, that is, ho might have given them a sum of 
money to enter into a contract with him, whereby they bound themselve^ 
to bo the subjects of his patriarchal authority for a term of years, or for 
over, be being on the other hand bound to pay them wages for any 
service they might render Iwip. Such an engagement could never be 
called entering into a state of slavery. It is no more so than enlisting 
in the British army is, though wben a man takes the government 
bounty, and is enrolled in«thc army, nothing is more common than to 
speak of him as “ sold to be a soldier.” The British soldier, however, 
is still a »ian, capable of being wronged and of doing wrong, enjoying 
legal rights, and in no sense a chattel. I have no doubt but that 
Abraham s servants were “ bought” in some analogous way. 

But 1 have heard it alleged, that evidence can bo adduced to show 
the presence of a third party lu theso transactions ; and in support of this 
we are pointed to Gen. xvii. 12, where we read that Abraham was 
commando^ of God to circumcise ‘‘ every man-child in your generations, 
ho that is born in the house, or bought with money of any stranger 
which is not of thy seed.” Now certainly as this passage stands in the 
common version, it does appear to countenauco the idea that a third 
party, bore called the stranger,” was concerned in Abraham’s purchases 
of servants. But to those who can use the original it will at otico 
appear that the passage really conveys no such meaning. Literally 
rendered, it stands thus : Every male child in your posterity, be that 
is home-born^ and he that is a money -purchase, any son of a stranger 
(whoever he may bo) who is not of tby seed.” Our translators had not 
adverted to the following things: — 1. There is ni^verb in the sentence 
with which the preposition ^of” can bo coi^trued, so as to justify 
the translation they have given, bought of}^ If it be said that the 
verb is implied in the noun, I reply, that of such a construction of 
no instance can be furnished, • 2. Supposing the verb nsp itself had 
been used, still the translatkm bought of” could not admitted, 

inasmuch as no instance can bo adduced of such a construction of the 
verb with the simple preposition : Hebrew usage would have required 
the verb to be followed by to or rwra. And, 3. The Hebrew tar too 
cannot be rendered ‘‘ of any stranger the proper rendering is simply 
whatever, or any, son of a stranger.” The preposition here bears the 
sense whipU it often has when coupled with followed by a noun in the 
singular, and anaithous* Thus, in Gen. vii. 22, does not signify either 
“ away from all,” ot* from among all,” or ‘^of any,” but whatever:” 
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— “ eyeiy thing that had the breuth of life, wbn^eyer it wiws, on the 4iy 
land died” Had the following ijiouii in |he96 caees in t^e plural 
and bad. the article, the proper rendenn^ would bave been, ‘^from 
amongst all the sons of f^e stranger,^ or ell that were on the diy 
land.” As it stands, the t^ne xepdeiing is, t apprehend, what I have 
given. Clericns translates the passage before ns thus; — ^argento 
emptus ex quibusm peregrinis, <].ui tnae s^lrjbis nep emn^^ So also 
Jnnius and Tremellins: — emptus peounia w gl^ibuscun^^ atieg^is^ 
&c.” ^ 

From this passage, then, no evidence can be drawn of the existence 
of a third party in the purchases which Abraham made of his servants. 
Until, however, this pan be shown, it is not proved that Abraham had 
any slaves. 

In fine, Abraham’s ser\'ants stood to him in a relation in which no 
slave can stand to his owner. They were substantially one with himself, 
as integral parts of that body politic over which he ruled. They were 
members of the patriarchal state, aud enjoyed its immunities on the 
same terms with Abraham s own children. They were tmight by him 
the same religion which he tau^t Isaac and Ishmael; they were 
incorporated with him and his sons in the cpvenant of God ; nay, had 
he died without a son, one of them, Eliezer of Damascus, was, by 
patriarchal usage, destined to become his heir. To speak of such a state 
of things as a state of slavery, is either vo use words without attending 
to their meaning, or wilfully to confound things that are totally distinct. 

I trust these remarks will serv o to vindicate the father of the faithful 
from the reproach which slaveholders and their apologists have cast 
upon his venerable name by tbeir attempts to place slaveholding, that 
last of human crimes, under the shelter of his sacred example.* 

W. L. A. 


NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOUR. 

The present position of the United States of America, in a social, 
moral, and religious point of vie4r, cannot fail to interest every one in 
this countiy who has at heart the happiness of his fellow-men. Popu - 
lor British writers have hitherto published most caricatured and inchrrect 
accounts of what thgy have seen and heard in the western worid. It 
has been quite fashionable to talk against the United States, and quote 
the stories of Mrs. TroAope, Captain Marryat, and Charles Dickens, as 
if the statements of those authors were fair and unprejudiced. Even 
now many good people express a sort ofi borror at every thing American, 
having frq m their childhood been taught to regard the inhabitants and 
institutions of that revolted colony as altogether unworthy of > regard. 
If you happen to venture a remark in praise of the United States, 

in this paper X have used the old term ^slaveholder’’ throughout Of late, 
attemptfl hfve been made to establish a distinction between BlaveAo£ier and the 
slaveAauer, ^e former of whom is held to be a monster, while the latter maybe the 
molt harmless of hurnsn beings. What wretched califistry—what siCKening 
sofdiitty is <h5s ! Happily it fean impose upon nobody but those who have a taste 
forMngguHed. With rational people this nice distinction will pass fernothmg 
more (sitvwna verbol) a mere Aaverf 
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ifedtiiediafcely you ^ a^skilM with a‘v<iney of that 

ubfortuntate ^ the ciWo^ whioh yon l^lieVe tliat 

aH ApieHcaus^ ii^e ^hhi sllA^iiilrivers, 'bai^biipti^/ ^ men, 

Mormhnitei^ ^abd jibbers in many oibe^ r^pects besides. Ivpt k few 
iudlyidn^s look'ii^ii tbo Union as alihlf civilised oountry, \vli|ere tlye^ 
is Neither law'bot order, betsona and property belbg alll^ unsafe, end 
every one doib? 'What is i^^ht in his own eyes* I only wish these folios 
WouM cross the Atlantic and Judge for ihebiselves. ti they had a spark 
of candour left, and no intention of profiting by the sale of a work « to 
please the British public, 1 feel confident, ere a few months had passed 
away, vefy difierent impressions would have been formed. 

It would bjLabsurd to attempt a defence of all that comes under one^s 
observation in the United States, for the Americans have their individual 
and national faults as well as other individuals and nations. To some 
of these faults I shall have occasion to refer, but, at the same time, no 
unprejndiced traveller can maintain that there is not much to admire 
and imitate in the model fcpnblic, and especially in that part of it 
commonly called New England, peopled by those dfevoted men Who ficd 
from tbe persecutions of the English Church, to find freedom of 
among the forests of the western hemisphere. Take tbo Stat^ of 
Massachusetts, Connectiefut, Khode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maiifb, and I venture to say there is no district of Country itilihe 
globe, where the masses of the people are living in greater comibrt and 
prosperity, where education is more universally diffused, where morality 
IS in a more healthy state, and where the Christian religion has taken 
deeper root in the popular affections. We must not overlook either the 
enterprise which has so honourably distinguished the U nited States^their 
npble merchant ships, their superb river steamers, tbeir fiourl&hing manu- 
factories, their railroads, and telegraphs, and mines — those sure -signs of a 
nation s rising greatness and incipient power. Who can look likewise at 
the vast cities wbich tlio Union contains, without astonishment ? On the 
Atlantic slope there are New York, with its balf-a-million of inhabitants, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, and Charleston, with numer- 
ous other places of which few in GreattBritain have heard, and the me of 
which would amaze not a few besides. Then, when you cross the Alle- 
ghenies, and traverse the Missisippian valley, no less than 600 miles from 
the nearest coast, you find Cincinnati, a city of 90,000 inhabitants, and 
Louisville, one of 40,000. Three hundred milesrfurther west still, on 
the other side of the Prairies, is St. Louis, a town containing a popula- 
tion of 30,000, and destined, ere long, to be the capital of that great 
country. There are the lakes t^o, these majestic inland seas, which are 
now navigated by large three-masted vessels, and the extreme ends of which 
connected by magnificent steamers of 400 and 500 horse power. No 
longer ago than last May, when at Buffalo, I saw the Empire” steam- 
ship leave for Chicago, 1400 miles distant, with 1500 passengers on 
board. Europeans have no conception of the resources of these western 
Stntes. From New Orleans you can sail in a steamer 2500 rofiles up the 
Missijsippi and Missouri; and every day, several of these vessels 
arrivis at the whaife of St. Louis, crowded with eio^grsnts aii4 travellers 
for pleasure* The ^activity and ent^rise tW Americans arer strik- 
ingly displayed by the facilities for intercourse in these newly explored 
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I9lgibm> Already railroads hanrs acosactd th|» Alleghany; and, in a few 
seo tiia debiric iti^legilapb. ooninmog .iii^ fma 

Xaifnis to Mdnot and fi^ lowas tai&f^nab^iil the stage 

dsihcibes used to ta^ to Win dislanda^betwemil^mbui^a^ OlaSgov^ 

It is my intention, iota fdw^tiarlndeai^io not^.eom^^ obs^fvb.ti(iiui s^ioh 
I made tUs spting, during an exsteU^ .tour in th^ Unitedj States and 
Canada* I propose inviting the attentkai of tbs vtlulst 1 tisavdi 
this distance over again, and narrate those lacta which, t ImaW Will be 
interestii\g to the Congxtigationaliets of Seotland^ In eontribiitioits to a 
religions mogaadne, it will be expected tbat I j^ould refsr more at length 
to the state of religiou in the countries I visited; at the same ti^ie, a 
few ronatarks cf a general nature may ncA he out of place, 
c Those who study the state of the weather cannot fdll to recoUact 
Wednesday, the 4tli of March, the most stormy day we have had this 
yUaw On the afternoon of that day, I left f£e Ifersey in the British 
and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Steam Ship 
^‘Hibernia,” a superb ocean vessel of 1600 tons, and 500 home power. 
Our voyage was neither a short nor a calm one. No sooner bad we 
got fairly out into the channel, than the inexperienced began to know 
and feel the horrors of travelling on the mighty deep. Wlmt tran- 
spired on board during the three first days, 1 cannot tell, as no persuasion 
conld induce me to lift my head from the pillow. Exactly a <week after 
leaving Liverpool, we experienced a tremendous gale of wind from the 
south-west, which lashed the ocean into mountains. of foam, and made 
our noble ship quiver from stem to stem. For thirty-six hours it 
continued to blow with fearful violence, so that we scarcely made any 
heed-way at all. Two days afterwards, we found ourselves, one fine 
morning, on* the borders of a sea of ice, through which, lor three or lour 
hours, we in vain attempted to penetrate. Our only alternative, ki 
such a case, was to run southward. *Our captain soon resolved to take 
this course, and we pursued it till the forenoon of next day, which was 
the Sabbath, when we came in sight of the icebergs, and steered out 
way among them towards the Nova Scotian coast. Wo had on board 
seventy-four passengers; and certainly a rougher set never before crossed 
the ocean. All day long did these men play cards, swear, drink sherry- 
cobblers, gamble, and revel, in a manner which was melancholy to 
witness. Except the reading of prayers in the morning, and the absence 
of cards, the Sabbatk on board was kept just as other days. It was 
impossible to get seclrsion except in one’s state-room, and the close 
atmosphere there, few who are unaccustomod to the sea can suffer. Qa 
the afternoon of the thirteenth day, we emerged from a fog which bad hung 
about us for forty-eight hours, and to our great joy, descried, looming in 
the ^stance, tbo bleak hills of Nova Scotia, ^on afterwards we made 
harbour, and remained there four hours to laud the umils and 
takOf in coals, the passengers, in the meantime, sauntering about the 
city jMtd fortifications. In the evening we ngoin sailed, and next day 
expeWMsed the usual ui^deasasit cross sea of the Bay of Fan<^* On 
tliejpiipiaMUgjof the fifteenth day after leaving liveiiHK)!, I rose in high 
expnoMiPtM on deck^ beheld what 1 bad earnestly wished to 

see#! 


( ’ The bleak Nevi England ahore.** 
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There it woe— the hoiii4 of >Ae pilgdin latber^^ tfae.lmd Vheie ihrst 
tfae}^ trode«*^ Before ne t0were4'BiiiikerNi BiU« Henomeht, ^hat 
of A'tnerioftti'^tribltsihi reared the flei;;exiiy ji^ta^sago^ 

the Bdiisi^^noepe niet their first ikfewt. >' la^anilieifr or two^we^eifth:^ 
the epIeiKUd bay df Boetot^^with its hundred rocky udee^ and eoon odiae 
up dose to the' quay. Ae tny object iTae to reach New Yqrk as asm M 
posdbie^ I only remained in* Boston till the afternoon of the day tre 
landed, leaving it by the railroad train, xnia Worcester, to Norwich on 
Long island ^nnd. Winter had only been gone for a few c|^ys» and 
the fields looked very dreary. I admired exceedingly, however, the 
neatness of the New Engfland villages, witli their white houses, bdek 
schooUrooms, and steepled cburd|es,i^th6 last always in the most con- 
spicnons situation, and large enough to afford accommodation to all. Of* 
this part of the country 1 bhall speak afterwards, as I spent some time 
in it on my return. The darkness which had come on before 1 embarked 
on board the steamer, increased tho wonder which I felt on first entering 
the splendid cabin of an A meuican vessel. After taking a survey of 
her internal arrangements, 1 retired Jlo rest, to awaken next momit^ 
close to tho crowded quays of the mercantile metropolis, which was to 
be my abode for three weeks to come. The Astor House Hotel, in New 
York, is a fine granite boiMing, in the form of a square, with beds for 
five hundred guests. At the public table there, 1 dined every day with 
two hundred and fifty gentlemen, principally business men, eageriy 
bent on making money and going a-hoad. 

In my next article 1 sliaU give some account of the state of religion 
in that large city. At present, it may be as well to make a few general 
observatious on the relative positions of the ecclesiastical parties in the 
United States. 

It is generally known to the Congregationalists of Scotland, that the 
majority of Christians in the Now England States profess like pTinoiples 
with them. Of Jate years the Baptists and Episcopalians have both 
increased considerably in that part of the country; but orthodox Inde- 
pendency, notwithstanding the Unitarian heresy, is still, and in all pro- 
bability, will ever be in tho artceudant. • Tho sons of the puritans of old 
have retained those distiuotn o views which compelled them to leave 
their father-land, and they have taught them to a great and growing 
nation. Through their instrumontality, civil and religious liberty has 
tiiumphed in tho Unitod States, ^nd millions of meirmade to bleSs the 
day that the pilgrim fathers landed on Plymouth wock. How remark^ 
ably has God, in this instance, mode the wrath of man to praise 
Him,” 

Most nearly allied to tho Oongregationalists in America are the' 
Presbjrteriaas, who have fiourished most in the muddle and Western 
States. So similar arc those two bodies in doctrine, that frequeittly, on 
being aisked if 1 were a Presbyterian, and replying that 1 was a Oon- 
gr^ationalist^ I have met with the amswer,— Oh^ wnll, that is ilie 
same thing.^^ When a Boston man goes southward, he natuiiially jckiB a 
Presbyterian Society; and a New Yorker removing to Boston, connoOts 
himself, as a niatter oi coarse, with the Congregationalists. The 
byterians are divided into two great bodies, tho old school and the now. 
Between the moderate men of these sects little or no difference of opinion 
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atid' several *of them haF^to jbM sepamtion. The 

pMehii^ of the fanner, ^ 'tb&n 

the latter. Tie iiiicxaeTO MUn bot^ffaf ^cntiil^ 

f^ie^oaase of the di^f^tiiQii wmA the iefiMal of 'adteol' niinistere 

way ioiigar tot^dkipiMirh »|^tirei|fa Miebekio-^a 

geoesal <^h 0 Uo^. 8 omty,f Uke tbeiliCAdcm^Miastetoaisty^^ itahead 

qdartexa^in Bofiften.* Tke^ mubst modsf Mflra k Bectnnpd ask^Mioa of 
their ow tBiDag|ri by the €tekexti AmfrinUjr. The' epirit mauilksted 
by tfaesa exeiusioniste** was any* thing bat a eharitMe one. ‘ It ill 
became the men who were the rery laet in the Unitod Stetee to eni^ge 
in the missionary eanae) to find fanlt witti those who » had so long 
zealously worked in it. Besides these two great bodies, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians and the Reformed Dutch Church have numerous adher- 
ents. In the State of New York especially^ the latter are very 
influential. 

. The regular Baptists have nearly 10,000 churches in the Union, 
chiefly in the southern and western States. They, and thoEpisoopalian 
Methodists, who are the largest denomination of all, having a million 
and a quarter of members, are the pioneers of tbe wilderness, carrying 
the gospel into districts newly explored, and still in a semi-barbki^ous 
bate. Their efforts in this respect are higlfly commendable ; in home 
missionary zeal they have far exceeded the other denominations. In 
both these bodies, as the proper education of the ministers has been little 
attended to, and indeed despised, their preaching not unfrequently is of 
a very humble order, too much suited to the vulgar manners of a new 
mode 'of life. 1 have heard some very queer stories of Baptist preaching 
in tbe south. This evil now, however, is being cured, for colleges *are 
etea'ting up in all parts of the country, as the necessity of a good 4beo- 
logkal education ‘is becoming more and more apparent. ]&)sid 08 the 
larger denomination, there are about half-a-dozen smaller bodiets^ of 
Jfoptists, the most of whom hold heretical views; ,as the Frce^-Will 
Baptists, who deny the doctrines of election, perseverance of the saints, 
<kc., and the Christian Baptists, who are Sociniana ^ 

The Episcopalians are a vciy> rich denomination, flonrishing ofaiefly in 
the southern States. The Puseyite heresy has, 1 lament to wl’ite it, 
made considerable progress amongst them. In seveictl of tbe larger 
churches in the city of New York, the gospel has ceased to be preached 
in all its purity. ^Nevertheless, some of the most devoted Christians in 
the country are Epfiteopalians, and many of their congregations are 
indefatigable in their missionary zeal. 1 have most plea^Ut reoellec- 
tions of time spent with the member^ of that body. 

The Univezsaliste and Unitarians ate the principal heretical Pro- 
testant ''denominations in the United States. They hs^ve about 100,000 
membem, chiefly in the north. Concerning both these sects X^i^albbave 
moee te say beiWter. 

r%i Amenoai as well as in Britain, there are many ploils people who 
SKpnas^ great fears at the rapid increase of tbe Roman i 6 atholhM,*espe- 
western States of Illinois, Indiana, and Misaotui« That 
th^ have increased very much, no one can deny ; but we must toko 
dottsideratiou the inHnigrattou into these flktricts from > Ireland and 
Gatholie .Europe, as ivell as from the French cOlouyof Louisi- 
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ana. 1 have no ^rehonaiiaK^ dwt Popery iwill vrarrjBoariab 4he 
United States ; iw it k a ayaiem totally at imiancotivnA Uie^itotkiiy 
lion of dio»c0jaQtry, and the ci itoinbabitiWs. Pelitioidl UhM^ 

and ooelesiafitiBal daepelism Oflui*iie?mr to aBydongth of^ flaia^oa^sitftL 
An edooatad, iaMH^nt^ dataiflriaii^ipeDfkle like AniBiricBma^^kaaar 
andfctoieii tof^eU ttoprhioiplea tkeir toefathers |ntfeeB«i^^ta 
to hecopue tbe dapoa^of a hieilurcfay, and 4to slaves of sa^tstition.. Thp 
oonvention of die Rouian Oatlioto at Baliimdiie, by their late manifesto 
against the oommon soboolfi^ have developed the true nature .of their 
system, system whieh had its origin in ignorance, and never can 
obtain predominance amongst a well educated people. * 

W.E.B- 


CONGREGATIONALISM.— No. V. 

ABE Alt TUB PBACONS OF GONCKIEGATIONAL CHURCHES FAITHFUL TO 
THEIR rBOFESSED-FRIKClPLES ? 

Thet that have nsed the office of a deacon well, purchase to them** 
selves a good degree and gteat boldness in the faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.’' 1 Tim. iii. 13. ^ 

The nature and design of the institution of the deacon's office, Ytith 
the «iualifications requisite for using it well, are explicitly stated in the 
scriptures. (See Acts vi. 2^6 ; 1 Tim. iii. 8 — 13.) 

The offioe Of deacons originally was to serve tables — ‘the Lord^s 
table^ the minister s table, and the poor’s table. They took care of the 
secular affairs of the church, received and disbursed monies, kept the 
ohnreh’s accounts, and providod every thing n^ssaiy for its temporal 
good«> Thus, while the bishop attended to the soms, the deacons attended 
to the bodies of the people,— the pastor to the spiritual, and the deacons 
to tbe temporal interests of the church.” 

In order that he may be prepared to use his office well, it behoves the 
Congregational deacon, — « 

L To have a correct knowledge of his diMwetive principles^ <md the 
duties and respemihilities therewith connected. This is the duty and the 
interest of private members ; and tbe acquirement of such knowledge is 
by Do means a difficult task* Our principles are S(P*simple and plain, 
that if any of our members are found ignorant of them, their ignorance 
will be found inexcusable. But I am afraid that this is the case with 
not a few. Hence, when their professed principles are misrepresented 
anu contradicted, instead of mdiptaining and defending them, they not 
unfrequently make it manifest that they esteem them of no impoHanee ; 
and in open violation of them, to a certain extent, they sometimelEr, by 
their conduct, countenance principles and practices of a very opposite 
and ii;\jurious tetMlenevv In present oircumstancefikjbe deaoo^ at least, 
should stand prepared for exemplifying and defetfdmg his principles pn 
all occasions. Thus prepared for actaon, in order to use his Ofito ^^1, 
it behoves tbe deacon,**-- ^ ‘ 

II. To ^ve a prackked tUustration of his principles to the ahiureh and 
to the world We have no sympathy with those who make a mighty 
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^i^ci^JRbari^s, 

^ ^ P*^4 ij(^a4}¥5t,slK^nld ijO feeW 

ttie BibJp»<i^ju«tlyjpjwij^ prii^iples 

^ upderstcjod, and ctoj^^nt^ualy 

9a5erupli/led, it mm 4^ijgi|gp^,wbiob 

4enui(i|^ tb^MtonJtiQa qt tb^,do^u^ 9^0,; , ’ ^ i ^ ^ ? f' ‘ 

1. tJife^im iA ^ ohvrch m^ngs,\^q^^U:^ 

qf ike week Uis pffice rec^uixe^' that timing short of p^ossity esc insroy 
^QPtld prereni him from nieotiog wi^h the church io >irh|ch he oSpiates 
om that sacred day ; and however many may absent themselves Imu 
the«weekly or occasional meetings of the ennreh, the deacon should he 
e^pmpla^ in his attendance. Tho following exhortations merit the 
serious and prayerful consideration of tho office-bearers and mOtnbers of 
Congregational Churches : ‘‘ Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering, for ho is faithful that promised ; and let us consider 
one another, to provoke unto love and to good works : not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as thf manner of some is ; but exhort- 
ing/' &c. Heb. X. 23 — 25. • 

One of our distinctive principles is, that all the members of onr 
churphes, who have ability and opportunity, should esteem it their 
privilege and their duty to meet together oh the hrst day of the week 
to commemorate tho death and the resurrection of their LoVd ; to listen 
to his word, and to pour out their hearts before him in the united exer- 
cise of prayer and praise. Circumstances will no doubt frequently oepur 
to prevent the most conscientious at times from meeting with their 
brethren— circumstances over which they have no control. When that 
is the case, they will bo found blameless. But when any absent them- 
selves unnecessarily, or for personal gratification, they are so far mani- 
festing unfaithfulness to their principles. 

2. Abounding love aSd liberality. Love to Christ and to one another 
for his sake, is that by wliich he will have his people distinguished from the 
world lying in wickedness. Hence his new commandmont, which should 
ho deeply engraven on our hearts : A new commandmont 1 give unto 
you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, that ye also lovo 
one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if yo 
ha\ 0 love one to another/’ In proportion as love abopnds^ it will pro- 
duce liberality. “ Hereby perceive we the love of Christy because ho 
laid dpwn his lifc■r^or ns : and we ought tq lay down our lives fox the 
brethren. Bat whoad has this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and sbutteth up his bowels from him, bow dwelleth the love of 
God in him ?” 

In performing tho duties of his office, *the deacon may frequently have 
occasion to stir up his brethren to the practice of these acknowledged 
jirinciplos ; apd m doing so, one of the best arguments he can copsisteutly 
i^rge, will he his own example. We can have no sympathy with those 
W& are {lerpetually dunning their adherents for money, mou^; that, 
is very athwrent from kiudly reminding l^lievers uf what is 
jhpurM^ duty, apd which ought to be esteemed their privilege 

lin^ their honour, namely, to contribute of their substance according to 
supportinf wd extending and % WPPl^^i'W 

of tlioir poor bret^ron. 
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ifi Ajflittion. 

3. IntegrUty mid To d dorkiti “thJe flftWdn is u 

stewri, and a4 iticli, hi ft teqt^it^ t6 bb fd^hfiilUD Iftie trttali bq|ttiiaitted 
tobihi: pobr, Hh^ 

preseflf !iO|terfebt5o4i/ sdfti^ Itisybe apt to mtriiiimf iti bdhMiJ^ce df 
imagiiibiig ttidt t^hbrs aii^ {d^irM^bdroi^ tbetb. To ^n^eni raft as {Ie^ 
as possible, the deacon must he^e no ftrourites atn<aig the pooi*,^teSt*'he 
should be tetOpted to •not paftidlly. The exhortation Which wkS origi- 
nal^ giTen to Timothy, afthdngh it infers to another subject, be 
useral to the deacon : I charge thee before God, and the Lord 
Christ, and the elect angelij,*that thon observe these things, without prO- 
fdrring one before another, doing nothing by partiality.^’ 1 Tim. v.*2L 

4. Iji^nder compassion* In mfinistering to the necessities of the poor, 
the deimbn will sometimes meet with cases in which affliction of Wy • 
and mind are combined with poverty. This will call for the exercise of 
sympathy and compassion ; and the deacon must stand prepared to weep 
with those that do weep, and to do all he can to support and comfort the 
afflicted members of the body. Whil^ ministering to the mortal bo^, 
the state and frame of the immortal hiiiid must not be neglected. Tb 
cbnphidc our remarks, in attending to the duties of his office, the deacon 
will find it necessary to put on bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind, meekness, long suRbring, <fec. Col. iii. 12 — 15. 

Haring^ already exceeded the, limits intended, 1 shall only add, that 
as the duties of the deacon are onerous and gratuitous, they have a just 
claim on the sympathy and the prayers of those to whom they minister ; 
and that their brethren should do what they can to render their yoke 
Oasy and their burden light. 


IJJfUJBLISIIED LETTERS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 
CAMPBELL, OF KTNGSLAND. 

No. VIII. — Comfort in Affliction. 

« 

“EMNnuKGn, bth Maj/y 1797 . 

‘*My Dear Sir, — It is impossible for me to conceivo in what state 
your trial stands, but those considerations which wijjl afford consolation 
under a great, will not bo useless under a less trial. Suppose that the 
presence of your friend was necessary in the maSsions of our Master, 
would you tell Jesus, I cannot dispense with her company for ten or 
twenty years to come? What would her dear Lord Jesus reply to this, 
think you? Would bo not tell ygu of the wounds, the agonies, thp death, 
he endurOd for you? That she was his purchased property — that he 
lent hOr jrou fOr this given period — that it is dishonest not to part willingly 
with Ms inheritance? The Lord, Sir, loves a cheerful giver; he can easily 
compensate for oar greatest temporal losses, by th^ommnnioation of h!s 
precious ^race to our souls. The separation ot saints is only a temporary 
inconvenience — nor ire they entirelyseparated, though the one beinfoaven 
and the other upon earth— -they think upon each other — the spirit of 
Jesus resides In an^ eommks them both — he is the object of their rnutiml 
love and contemplation. If any of the two have reason to raise a lamcn- 
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tv !e the (inb who ayW^thise that WO arc 

left behi^ad in this vale of tears, in this state 6f co^n|^i^{iVd^^ence from 
tli^Xdird. But thW llia^reilVfealculaiidii, they 

shall ie joined tfiiii* wh^n ttidv ‘tJiWt, hoV‘jS\^eOtiy 

they eiia!! join in the df Mostis 'and the {Wbl Hbw ip^lB they 
triumph in th^ eternity of their* tiniori; ^n "tljb miifttejAhle fbUcity df^their 
condition! in the boundless ocean 6f dor^ j)er|)etnall^ ip be to veiled. 
How animating even here are tho^e aivinefy gloriotiis^ hopfes. Let ns 
demonstfate to surrounding men our full approbation of, and acqnicscopce 
with the manifested will of our adored Lord? He knows our frame, the 
keenness of Our natural feelings, the need we have of his supernatural 
gracious agency. He allows us to weep, for, wonderful, Jesq| wept! 

*God has had one family, viz. the family living in heaven and earth — the 
chief post of honour is heaven. Hence, walk hy faith — ^we shall rejpice 
in the translation of our dearest friend — the dearer they were, our 
rejoicing will be the greater; but if we walk by sense or feeling, the 
reverse. Ahnost all my earthly^ connexions are removed from time, I 
covet the case of them who are lodged among the legions of thd ransotned. 
I know they would not exchange conditions with me upon any con - 
sideration, but by ‘the express command of their risen Redeemer. Per- 
haps circumstances with you may be very different from what 4 have 
all along had in my eye. Be it so, my words shall not be lost. 

"These few lines have been hung together in the heart of biisineiis — 


may the Lord bless them to you and to me. I am your unworthy com- 
panion in the kingdom and patience of Jesns Christ, and your slhoero 


friend and servant, 


"John CAMi^nEiiU/ 


DR. CHALMERS AND THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

We have abstained most conscientiously from much that wO wele 
otherwise disposed to say respecting the movement for christiah union, 
which is expected to result in the formation of the Evangelical Alliance. 
A claim has been earnestly asserted for full liberty to make the experi- 
ment of a general Christian confederacy for common' Christian ends. 
And, after the preliminary preparations that have been made, and the' 
apparently anspicious issue of the provfhional conferences, we think the 
claim is reasonable. *It is possible that some may have difficulties Which 
nothing has served to remove, but which may give way before the 
practical experiment. It is possible there ate some not so hopeful ^ to 
add any strength to the convention were they to join it, who can affotd 
to wait hopefmly and prayerfully for the issue, that ahall quieten their 
lai^uor and strengthen their feeble faith. ^ 

The present month may be viewed as the crisis of the mov^ent ; 
befbre our readers s^lj^peruse these pages, tbe matter in quet^ion shall 
ha^e received its determinate shape. As every Christian must tSksire 
ohrietiatf iteldn, every Christian should prut/, as well as labour for it ; 
add tike Very least measure of co-operation w^h any Christian can ^ive 
Uf^tSHiboe who are engaged in promoting the Evangelical Alliance, is to 
prdythe Divine of the Church to guide their counsels and delibera- 
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tions, and to bripg the geppi^l 

thov^pnddetp^ft^,tp,df?, ,, I H t ' i r 

WhUo xi beqo, ligbt for «omo tp xfjut— pp4 wipe i^ffjOfuW 

have been bett^yAurjap^e-wbo bavp ^]|fMta|^inst,tb 9 
held tUeir ppapei, tpQ|ir omoQijtiQQ bebg sacta)nan and $€|]|fnCO!ip|i^o^^ 
that it conetitnted ope (u tbe best demonotratiQnaof t^e|i]»eces»1jQ{aaiae 
liberalising element in the chVislian church — it is veil that some iave 
spoken out, and among theii!l‘, chief and most honoured, the great and 
good man, the substance qf MrJhose pamphlet we would now present to our 
readers. ^ • 

Conciirring with all true Christians in the supreme desirableuess* of 
Christian unity, Dr. Chalmers describes the true unity of Christians to 
be one of heart^ as well as of judgment or opinion. 

“ And it is not oneness of judgment or opinion only after which we 
are bidden to aspire. True, the Bible speaks of ^ one faith* and * one 
mind/ bat po leas emphatically of ^ one heart, and of the unity of the 
spirit.* The two, in fact, are intermingled in scripture, l^ne places 
to ‘ 1^ like->mindcd’ is equivalent to ‘ having the same love;* ^hil, ii. 2;) 
and in another, the unity by which we are at length perfect^ is repre- 
sented as ^ the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God,* (Eph. iv. 13.) WheA the whole passage, indeed, (Eph. iv. 1-16^) 
is studied in boiinexion, it will be found of pre-eminent apphoation to the 
matter on hand. The lesson given at its outset is one of forbearance^ 
‘ forbearing one another in love ;* and of endeavour — ‘ endeavouring to, 
keep unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.* These are, as it were, 
the initiatoiy steps of a process, whereof the final result is a perfect 
unity of faith and knowledge in all things. We admit that at 
the earlier stages, nay, even at the commencement of their disciple- 
ship, there mus thave been one faith — ^faith in all that is indispensable 
to salvation* But posterior to this, or rather as the ultimate con- 
summation and optimism in which the series terminates, the unity is 
advanced from being of one accord in things essential, to being of one 
accord in all things. It is the very process adverted to by Paul iuiUQO*- 
thm* uf his epistles, (Phil. iii. 15, 16,) where there is a clear distinction 
between those called perfect, ‘ to whom the I^rd had given understand- 
ing b things,* (2 Tim. ii. 7,) and those short of such perfection, who 
were in some things otherwise minded from the perfect, hut to whom at 
length God should * reveal even this unto them.’ > These portions of holy 
writ might well encourage the members of the EVangelical Alliance. 
Th^ demonstrate a certain precedoDcy of the practical to the doctrinal 
in Christianity — of forbearing love, for example, and endeavours *after 
uni^, to the ultimate perfection* ^f a full agreement in the truth — »of a 
waling together up to their common belief, to at length a thiukbg 
together, and so a walking together in all things. It is by speaking in 
love the truth to which they have already attained, that disciples grow 
up in all things to Christ (Eph. iv. 15.) The mora^ a preperarion (qr 
the intellectu^; and in the contemplation of such v|%ws, we caunet but 
regard the spirit of devotedness and love which has descended on thw* 
meetings as a happy omen for the future The scriptures that we kafa 
just Quoted on the ride of forbearance and charity, carry in them aiinest 
impressive rebuke of tlioise who look on all who differ from theni> not 
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wilib tJbe spirit of rlistrast only, but in somewhat of the spirit of defiance, 
lilts m^t assuredly is not a likely or a proimisiag attitude in which to 
ocuninence the moireznent towards an ol^eot whSi^ oar Saviour set bis 
heart upon, and which we^if we are like*miiidiid to hhn^ would set our 
hearts upon also. It is not needful that thaUB should be first a settle- 
ment of all controversies, ere that we meet in lore and in the spirit of 
earnest desirousness for the peaoe and eiitensioB of the church. Love, 
in fact, is the most effectual precursor to such a setUement-^aud that 
not a settlement of unworthy compromise, but by the altogether^Iegiii-' 
mate influence of the heart npon the unaerstanding, the settlement at 
len'gth of a full and day-light harmony on all the questions whieh have 
so divided and therefore deformed the face of Cbristendonu Let them 
but begin in love, or with unity of affection, and we shall sec whether a 
uniformity of faith will not be the result of it. And, besides, by such a 
commencoment, at the very outset of the career on which they have 
entered, and long before they have taken up the sectarian differences 
which have stamped so motley an aspect on the church of Christ, might 
the members of this aHiance give forth a most wholesome manifestation 
of the power of their Christianity — such a manifestation as told so 
mightily throughout the first and second centuries, not in conciliating 
enemies only, but, we doubt not, in multiplying converts and rapidly 
extending the faith, when the very heathen were forced to exclaim, 
Behold how these Christians love each other.” 

The decay of this genuine Christian love became the source of manifold 
heresies, the refutation of which gave rise to doctrinal testimonies, creeds, 
and confessions, which very naturally took much of their form from the 
particular form of error which they were required to meet. 

In as far, then, as the object of Confessions is to exhibit a series of 
counter-propositions in the form of safeguard articles, framed against the 
respective heresies which made their appearance from time to time in 
the'chupch of Christ-^it will be found that, between the orthodoxy in 
these documents and the orthodoxy in scripture, though both should be 
substantially the same, there is this peculiarity by which to distinguish 
them. Scripture, which delivers Oods own truth in God s own language, 
sets forth the sayings of God. A Confession may deliver the very same 
truths, but delivers them in a different language, because framed with a 
special ol^ect, which is to put down the ^insa3angs of man. It is thus 
that the very sam*^ truth may be so differently set, as it were, that it 
might carry a very different aspect to the mind of the observer. When 
an apostle stands forth in scripture in the character of an ambassador 
from heaven, and tells us of God or, Christ, beseeching the world to be 
reconciled, we feel as if breathing in a more kindly and genial atmos- 
phere, than when we read in the formulary of a church that salvation is 
altogether grace, and that the opposite doctrine is a damnable and 
detestable heresy. We know not how others are affected; but we con- 
fess that with us a different kind of sensation, when we view the 
truth first as it bearo^pou us in direct radiance from heaven ; and then, 
thoujgh the very same truth, as it glares upon us from the decretals of an 
eecdeiSiiastieal council, with a certain air and countenance of human autho- 
rity, and not seldom in fiery characters of wrath — that wrath of man 
which worketh not the righteousness of God, Woi-e an article of Faith 
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pioscntcd to ns in scriptural phraso, it would simply set forth to us tho 
sayings of God. Biit there is an accession of other feelings and other 
influences altogether, when the same article is presented to us.itf scho- 
lastic phrase — and more especially in conjunction with the snatbema by 
whicli it often is accompanied, ft is the proper office of the pulpit to 
set forth tho sayings. Wo should like if it could bo made the exclusive 
function of the polemical trej^tise to put clown the gainsayings. It forms 
one of the most valuable branches of ministorial instruction to give leo- 
turcs on the Bible. Wc stadd in doubt, and at times in dread, of lectures 
on a Confession, Doubtless there is greater scope in the latter employ- 
ment for the warfare of a ^Ibscr and more strenuous ratiocination. But 
for the work, wlicther of conversion or edification, wo should look liioro 
to the cffiect of Bible statements upon the conscience, than to tho argu- 
iiiontatious of controversy upon the understanding. Yet, for the repres-* 
sion of heresies, for the exigencies of the church militant upon earth, wc 
admit with Turretine tho necessity of Confessions, oven though framed 
in other phraseology than that of Scripture ; while, at tlio same time, 
with Turretino and the illustrious divines who have gone before him, 
wo hold such to be necessary evils. * We are told by the apostle that 
there is a need bo even for heresies, (1 Cor. xi. 19,) and so also for tho 
articles of a Confession, as the counter-protests of the church against them.” 

We arc Ji’cc to own, that after such admissions, and with the following 
(b'seription of their very spari?ig and subordinate use, our anti]»athy to 
creeds is considerably mitigated. 

“ And bad this been the only purpose for which Confessions were 
framed, wc could have met the objection of Kobort Halt against them, 
in that they led us to take our Christianity from jejune abridgments of 
the Bible. A C\>nfcssioii, viewed in the light of a safeguard from heresy, 
jri not necessarily a compend or summary of the Christian religion. Had 
there never sprung up any heresies in tho church, no such Confes- 
sion would have been called for ; or, had only one heresy made its appear 
anco, a Confc'-sien with but one article would have sufficed, Bvt as tho 
heresies multiplied, tho articles or counter-propositions of orthodoxy 
miiltijdicd along with them. It follows not that because each and every 
minister of a church is recjuirod to subscribe these, ho must therefore 
preach from these, or make tho document which contains them the text- 
book of his piifpit ministrations. They stand but as so many sentinels 
for receiving his password, along the avenue through which ho enters 
upon tho vineyard of his laboure. But after going through tbis ordeal 
— after having given this security thdft ho shares* not im those heretical 
misunderstandings of scripture which are denounced by the formulary — 
ho is no longer confin(id to its naked categories; but it is scripture itself 
in all its force, and freedom, a'nd richness, and variety, which forms the 
mighty instrument in his hand for subduing tho people under fiim. In 
the Bible readings and Jbble expositions, whether of his pulpit or house - 
liold services, it is his part to travel along with them over the whole 
length and breadth of the land. It may bo tho .oeculiar office of other 
functionaries, stationed along the towers and Bufwarks of our Zion, to 
ward off the invasion of heresy from its borders ; but the main employ- 
ment of a preacher, or herald of salvation, is to set forth the sayings ot 
God — though there might too be calls and occasions on which it becomes 
Nnw Seutes. — Vol. Vi. 2 
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his ncodluJ, and tberclore Jiis riglifful cmploynieut, to jnit down the gain- 
sayinffg. of man.’^ , 

“ Let ns never forgoti then, the innncasurablo superiority of scripture 
to them all j)ut together ; aud even now, though the now form of a reper- 
tor\ for jjositive truths ha^ been superadded to the old of a protestation 
against error, let us ever and anon recur to these primitive and inspired 
oracles, wherein are sot forth the sayings of (jod, with a full sense of tlie 
infinitely higher prcccdoucy which belongs to thorn over all the Confes- 
sions of all our churches — wlicther their object be to set fortli the say- 
ings or tjo pul down the gainsayings of men. Let us call no nuin master, 
for one is our master, oven ('hrist.'* ' t 

The ])urpose for which this very admirable chapter on creeds and 
confessions, of which the foregoing is a specimen, is introduced, is this : 

' — Let us hope that some method may be devised by which this 
supremacy of the Liblc might again be unfurled in the sight of all 
Christendom, and become th(‘ rallying standard around which to subordi- 
nate and to harmonize all its denominations —so :is at length to overtoj) 
all the pal ty-coloured badges of distinction hetueen one church and 
another, and cast them into the slfade*- of oblivion. Had there been at 
all times moral honesty in tlie interpn iatiou of the Lible, heresies would 
never have arisen; and in the ])roportion^ that conscience aud real 
practical ndigiou shall resume their ascendam y in the eh n relics, will 
heresy disappear. It is too much to diope that, w ith the prevalem'e 
of a sound Christian ])hilosoj)hy, and above all, of a s}>iritual and living- 
pi(‘ty, tlu'y will altogether cease. Coiife-slou , will then be superseded, 
iiavimr fulfilhHf tbeir tem[)Oj*arv ]>urj>osc, and so served or seen out tbeii" 
day — after which the IViblo will become the urreat central and presiding 
luminary of all the cburclies, and in wliosc blessed imlianeo all the 
nations of tlio earth will alike rej<»iec/’ 

'riiis, ill Dr. Chalmers’ view, is the basis on which the union of 
diristians is to be efTcctod: — ‘Hhat, uotvvithslaiidiiig the exceeding 
number of diflbrent corainuiiions in the Christian cliurch, ('acli (li^linguishod 
by their own peculiarity, there ar(' very many individuals in most of tlicin, 
and perhaps some in all of them, who ha v^e substantially the same under- 
standing of Bible truth, and with the same practical efloct too on their 
hearts and lives.” 

]^ut the great practical (picstion, and the ono of ])Tim*6 impoi’tanco is, 
how to go about it? In solving this question, objection is taken to the 
title of Evan f]i cNcaT AlUance, and thaf of Erotestanf Aliiiince, greatly 
preferred, h'or, “ let* them but h,tteinpt to define the name which they 
have assumed, and the single word ‘ Evangelical’ might prove a Pandora's 
box that shall break up the whole enterprise. . . . But there is no difli- 
culty in tracing the lino between those .who profess the Bible to bo the 
alone directory of faith and practice, and those who admit, as paramount 
to this book, or oven co-ordinate therewith, cither the traditions of 
Fathers, or the decrees of ecclesiastical men, save those which scripture 
itself has recorded as^j^jthoritative and binding upon Christians. There 
is a broad and palpable distinction here, about wdiich there can ho no 
possible question or mistake, where all the really evaugelical will 
cordially and resolutely take the right alternative and keep by it, and 
many of the unevangelieal, if but Protestant, will take it too — however 
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lifctlo, throu^li any sustained and executive scries of proceedings, either 
their cordiality or their perseverance can be reckoned on. It is even 
likely that the greater part of these may at length fall away; yet, not- 
withstanding, we should count on a powerful body from among the 
Reformed Churches of Christendom, as being j-eady, at the very com- 
mencement, to rally around the standard of their common Protestantism, 
and to form into an organized association both for the defence and the 
dijfiision of it. Nor should jve bo afraid that, in the ulterior stages, there 
would be a groat decline cither of strength or of numbers; but, if rightly 
conducted, wo should rather^ look for a great accession of inoraf weight, 
and the force of a growing^nd gathoriiig tendency towards the ultii^ate 
consummation of a visible and most impressive unity among all true 
( ^liristians. Hut, meanwhile, it were a mighty disembarrassment to be 
relieved from the necessity of condescending on any other test than a 
declaration that the Bible, and the liiblo alone is the religion of Protes- 
tants. But b(*sides this advantage — the getting rid of a sore initial 
]»erplexity, which begins to be -already felt, and indeed is now pressing 
Imrd on the friends and^'cll-wishcrs pf the Alliance — there is another 
argument in favour of our pro])osed title. Its single watch-word not 
only describes very clearly the qualifications of the proposed membership, 
but it lntimat(‘S with equ ah clearness what the precise work is in which, 
vhoii brought together and formed into an association, they are expected 
to engage. Tt is an alliance in defence of Protestantism.” 

“ But aiiotlior and distinct advantage of betaking themselves to this 
objeot, this deliulto, tangible, and specific object, is, tliat the Alliance 
would tboroby get a work on hand, a .something to do, a real executive 
hand-occuj)yiug business, on wbicli a progress might be mad(‘, and at 
every moetiug a pr<)grcb‘^ luiglii be reported — h) as to satisfy all men 
that they had now entered on a pathway which could be de.seribed, and 
in which they were actually making way. Hitherto, the meetings have 
been chiefly of a devotional character — a .-spirit and liabit this which we 
tru^t will never abandon them; and the speeches more of a sentimoiital 
tliaii of a dclibcr.iti> e character, chargc'd throughout with the reciproca- 
tions of chiittian charity — a seutiincnt this which wo trust the very onter- 
j»rise itself will, if kept .up and prosecuted, have the oflect of fostering 
into a principle, and gathering into a .stiength which shall carry it 
through all the ’ambiguities of tbo labyriiitli before them. It is a laby- 
rinih of which T am not sure that they have yet fo^illd the clue or the 
cipher; and it might require a greater time than Ipis yet elapsed before 
they can find it. Perhaps wc urge them too soon; but we cannot help 
thinking, that in the coutemjilation of a vague, and vast, and voluminous 
uiiJcrtaking, many of them ar® beginning to feel at a loss bow, or by 
what footsteps and practical means, they shall bo conducted onward, or, 
in other words, 'what they should turn to, and how employ themselves 
next. It will not do for the thing to evaporate, as many other magnifi- 
cent enterprises have, in the mere phantasmagoria of committeeship and 
sub-committeeship, with an imposing list of offici^^';'^nd large periodical 
assemblages, where first-rate speakers make their eloquent demonstrations, 
but are sadly at fault for the materials of real business, or how to assign 
an operative process by which they might advance towards the com- 
pletion of the object on which they have met.” 
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Added to flio liberal avowiil on the subject of creeds and eonfossion«». 
Dr. C. says: — “ Let ujg now venture to express our liopc of there beinn 
now a pretty ^^cnoral conviction, that no basis of union in the form of 
so many articles of faith, should have been proposed at the outset of this 
enterprise. This is a comj^lete inversion of the right order — causing the 
first and the final to change places — of a process which should not begin 
thus, but will perhaps end thus. This, we trust, is a growing, and will 
become a very general persuasion among the members of the Alliance ; 
for though they have not rescinded the basis of union adopted at ]jivcr- 
pool, thfey have at least neutralised it at their meeting in Birmingham. 
Lo( them never be ashamed to retrace, for ^ hat is it they arc engaged 
with ? An untried experiment, in the prosecution of which they have 
still a great deal to learn. They are as yet but casting about, or grop 
ing .their way towards a glorious object, worthy of all our elibrts and all 
our prayers; and which, if they succeed in realizing, will mark their 
otiterjmse as the best and tlio noblest of inodom times. Nc\ncjrtheless, 
when wrong, they should bear to be told of it, and be ready in tho pre- 
sent early and tentative stages of their operation, when they have found 
the untowardness of one expedient, to abandon it for another. And we 
hold that we should abandon every idea for tho prc‘=»ent of an initial 
doclariitiou of faith, however brief or however general.'' 

Dr. Chalmers might have spared his regrets that tlirt resolution 
excluding slaveholders from tho Alliance was passed. It has been, 
indeed, a matter of amazement, how tho same Dr. Candlish, who pleads 
for an intimate connection of his own church — tho Free Chureh of 
Scotland, with slaveholders and slavehoJding churches in America, should 
have been the proposer of that resolution. TTo may have the means of 
reconciling the discrepancy: we confess they do not occur to us: and tho 
appearance of that resolution, as certainly the general impression it has 
produced was, that it was a stroke of policy — vvhicb, in Dr. C^halmers’s 
opinion, has, however, created as many difficulties as it removed. 

♦Hn conformity with those views, we must regret tho resolution at 
Birmingham of April the 1st, of withholding invitations from lliosc ‘ who, 
whether by tlieir own fault or otherwise, may be la the unhappy position 
of holding their fellow-inen as slaves/ If not ,by their own fault, the 
laying on of such a stigma -is aii act of cruelly and injustice to those 
ministers, of whom we doubt not there is a number in the Southern 
States of the Amcyacan Union, wlw) mourn over slavery and aU its abo- 
minations. These foym the very class ‘who wore tho most likely to send 
over their representatives to this country. But even as to those who 
are in fault, though we deem it probable that few of thorn would have 
ventured to make their appearance, *ye^ wc say it wdth all sincerity — 
the mofe of them the better. According to the principle that we liave 
presumed to recommend, they would soon come to understand that such a 
welcome from us implies no approval, and no toleration whatever, either 
for their principles or their practice. By this resolution, then, we have 
thrown away a glorj^n^ opportunity of holding converse with ministers 
who might otherwise have come to us from that tainted region. Theirs 
is the most fitting question for a special committee that can well be ima - 
gined, where those strangers, whom wo have unfortunately debarred, 
would have been iu the best possible circumstances for being inoculated 
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with llritisb feeling, and for receiving tb^ benefit of all those suggestions 
wliicli Christian wisdom might have offered, for their guidance in the 
truly difficult position where Providence has fixed them. It*seemsto 
ns us if an opening to a great achievement pi Christian usefulness had 
hc(‘n closed by this resolution — an evil that can scarcely be repaired by 
the correspondence pro^josed to bo held with Christian brethren in differ- 
ent parts of the world, espocftilly with those who may be engaged amidst 
peculiar difficulties and opposition in the cause of the gospel. We should 
have greatly preferred the actual presence of these men, and lo J/ave held 
oral converse with them, rather than distant letter- writing. l4io Alli- 
ance, wo hoi)e, will, by fheir open protest both against Popery •and 
Puseyism, hold their face as a llint against the most powerful of this 
world’s Liomrehies. P>ut let independence have its perfect work, ffherei. 
is a party of injudicious Abolitionists in America who have greatly dis- 
teinpcrod and retarded the cause of eniauci])ation ; and let us not gi\o 
way to the fanatic outcry that they are attenij)ting to excite throughout 
the misled and deluded multi tu(ies of our own land.” 

Dr. C. then, with characteristic zeal and exuberance of hoi)e, propose*?, 
as the iiiaiu practical object of the Alliance, a Uniocrsal Honie Mission. 
The details of his plan which, by bis personal labours, be lias admnably 
illustrated, we ne(td not Atate ; they are familiar to the leadero of Dr. 
C.’s producl-ions. It is not jiroposed that the Alliance should engage in 
tho work itself, but give sanction and impulse to tbe ctForts and fejiccific 
organization of all Christian bodies that will uudortako it. 

A general utterance of this sort on tho part of an influential and 
recognised body, would ox])cdite tho great work at an inconceivably 
faster rate, than we can ever expect it to bo set agoing by tbe i'^olatetl 
examides of, hero and there, a few individuals. On the other band, let 
but the ministers of the Alliance join together in this common entcrpiise 
as a matter of duty, and by wholcbomo reaction it would speed incon- 
ceivably their cymmou understanding in the matter of faith. Weic all 
engaged in this woik of love, it is far the likeliest preparative for their 
at length speaking the truth in love — a remarkable expression, as if tho 
element of love were that clear clement of light, that medium or atiiios- 
phero in which truth* could best be apprehended, so as to become at 
length, with alJ real Christians, the subject both of their couimou recog- 
nition and common uttei*ance. Nothing, on the one hand, could bettei 
conduce to au ostensible oneiics'j among (fliristiaus,lthan would they only 
join in a process of christianizing; and nothing, •ou the other hand, as 
our Saviour tolls in his prayer to the Father, nothing will more certainly 
conduce thau the visible display of this otieiioss, to the glorious result. 
01 a universal Christianity.” • 

It is evident that Dr. C. expects a better result from a unioli upon u 
practical object, than any union which has it's basis in a creed. 

‘‘ Wo have not forgotten that tlio express and formal object of the 
Alliance is to effectuate au ostensible unity among the Christians of 
different denominations, and to this they shoulckfe^cially address them- 
selves. Assuredly they will form into a likelier temper, and put them- 
selves into likelier circumstances for such a result, by praying together 
in the hall of devotion, and by acting together on tiie (icld of religions 
ns(‘fulncss. We are not mho but that this oneness of aim and operation, 
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and above all, of visible result the conversion and reform of multitudes, 
is more fitted than even the oneness of their orthodoxy to individualize 
the general body of those who are thus engaged, and so to hold forth a 
sensible exhibition of their »nity to the world. Still there is, beside this 
unity of practice, an indispensable unity of faith, (Eph. iv. 13,) and the 
more palpably the demonstration which could boigiven of this the better, 
as by all at length putting their hands \o the one creed, or, more 
impressive still, all merging into one denom-ination. This last, if it is 
over to he attained, is probably the most distant result of all^ and yet, 
though we should never reach it, wo might lo moving towards it.^^ 

He then proposes, in pursuance of this object — for the consideration' 
of tlie Alliance — not for its “ adoption^’' as in the case of the preceding 
^measures — the ‘‘ appointment of special committees for the understanding 
and discussion, and it may be, the adjustment of these diflercnccs — to 
find out wherein, atid this in the midst of their doctrinal differences, docs 
their common Christianity lie.” lie illustrates his proposal by a com- 
niittoe of Calvinists and Arminians to s3ttlo their common ground : and 
another “ committee of our ablest and wisest men, on both sides of the 
voluntary question, believing, as wc do, that if the accessory element of 
Erastianism were detached from the principle of a National Establish- 
ment, it might go far to harmonise the views 6f men upon this subject.” 
Such is the general purport and substance of this charact(fi:istic, able, 
and, in most respects, admirable production. 


POPULATE EDUCATION BY THE STATE. 

The question of Popular Education, will be one of the fir^t to engage 
the general attention, should the present administration remain in power. 
As past experience proves, this subject involves some d^fticult ami vital 
principles, on which it is desirable that there shoiihl be as much unanimity 
among the evangelical, and especially the non-conforming portion of onr 
citizens, as possible. We have never, for our part, been able to sec that 
the doctrine of Voluntaryism, or Anti-state- eh urchism involved a d(‘uial 
of the right and duty of the State to regulate and superintend, and provide 
secular education. Thus far, at least, wc agree with the writer avIioso 
remarks in the recefftly issued British Quarterly we now present to our 
readers. « 

The argument of such an able reasoner deserves the most careful con- 
aidcration. Without, therefore, at this preliminary stage of a discussion, 
committing ourselves to every sentiment of this writer, we commend the 
buhjoct t6 the earnest refioctiou of our readers. 

“Popular education also, It is intimated, is again tohccorao a question 
of government. On this subject, likewise, our great wish has respect to 
what we hope our rulers will not do. We should deprecate to the utmost 
their doing any thing^?fech might tend to disturb the existing api)aratus 
in relation to this object. We take it for granted that no such sclnmie 
as the recent one by 8ir eJames (Jraham is for a moment contemplated. 
Consequent on the destruction of that great measure, great effort has been 
made -by nonconformists to extend the means of popular instruction. Tin? 
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Congregational body alone has raised £100,000 for that purpose. Other 
denominations have given proofs of the same public spirit. No project 
tliat should break in upon the machinery thus called into existence would 
find favour, or even endurance, with the nonconformists of England. 
The territorial or parochial plan of originating schools, as in Prussia, 
would bo wholly inappUbable to the social, or rather to the religious state 
of Englan<L It is not in the* power of any government to give existence 
to any thing like the contiftontal system in this country. The ntmqst 
that an English government could attempt, with any show of, wisdom, 
would bo to encourage all ^Ife available voluntary effort of the friends of 
cducatiou, and to originate schools itself only in such districts as ‘are 
asoertained to l )0 destitute of the requisite local agency. It might aid 
and supplement voluntary effort, but it must not attempt to supersede it,« 
nor be allowed to cross its path so as to impede it. 9 

“Even this much, however, it will be contended by many, is more 
than belongs 1o the ])rovincc of governmoiit. AV’e confess also, that wo 
should bo obliged ourselves to admit tho truth of this couclusiou, if it 
were also true —that it is better the* |)OOplc should be wholly without 
oducatiui:, than that they slioiild not receive a religious education But 
we are not believers in tliat -doctrine. We think an education that is 
purely soeular is immeasui’ahly preferable to blank ignorance. Nor do 
wo ,seo any valid objcetioii to if;ceiving aid from the state in imparting 
such in'^tructiou to its people. We admit, of course, that secular cduca- 
tiou eoiim'cted with religion would ho irreatly ])rcforable to secular edu- 
eatioii alone, and were our religious men flic nation, and as such really 
C(|ual to the work of (‘dueatiiig all the young of the nation, wo should 
say at once, by all moans leave the w'otk of education wholly to tlic 
hands of thoM) u)on. liVcii now we say to men of every religious denomi- 
nation — educate tlio children of your own pcoj)lo, and as many as you 
ma,y among tlie pt'ople goucrally — educate them religiously, always 
reiuomberiiig that nothing can j>ossibly release you from sjiich obligation. 
Hut supposing this obligation to bo felt, and tho coiTOS 2 >oudiiig effort to 
be made, and a large pro[)()rtiou of tlie jiopulation still to remain untaught, 
and the choice in their case to lie between receiving a merely secular 
(‘ducatiou from tho stat5, or no cducatiou — -what should our decision be 
then i Are iioBcouforinists pret^ared to put themselves in the [)Osition 
of sayiug, iu cl feet, to tho govm'iimeut — ‘Wo admit that it is a very 
lameiitahio tiling that tho^o mulutiides of cliihlron sTiould romaiif wholly 
imtauglit, but we regard that evil as much less flian lhat they should 
r(4usc your secular iiiatruetion without our religious instruction. It is 
true wo cannot ourselves iiiqiart tp those childreu oven the elements of 
secular knowledge, but we prohibit you from attemj)tiug to supply our 
lack of service in that particular. 'I'ho eiliicatioii of tho whole people is 
not your work, but tho work of the professedly religious men of the 
(jommimity, and whether the«e men are found doing this their pro|)er 
work or not, or may be said to be really equal the doing of it, is no 
question for scrunity on your part.' '' 

“Now wo must insist, in tho name of every thing modest and reasonable, 
on not being made parties to language of this import. Indeed, we must 
be permitted to deny the assumption which lies at the base of this whole 
statement. \Vc do not believe it to bo a man’s duty to do what he has 
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not the power to do. Tho religious men of England do not possess the 
power npccssary to constitute them tho educators of the whole people ol 
England, and the thing to which they are unequal cannot be a thing for 
which they are responsible. But were it otherwise — did the religious 
men of this nation constitute so largo a portion of it as to bo competent 
to the work of teaching the entire mass of the people, we should urge 
them to tho doing of that work, so far as regards secular training, not 
because we should regard that piece of public service as pertainiug to 
them, ewn then, so immediately or so naturally as to the nation at large, 
but because that work would bo sure to bd *much better done by them 
thah by any other agency. We maintain most earnestly, that the most 
matured social condition is that in which tho people are in tho greatest 
•degree educated, and in the greatest degree /8'c7/‘-educated ; and tliat all 
State pBtonage of education should be conducted with a view to that 
result. 

‘‘But hero two questions require to bo met, — 1st, Can the government 
and people of this country be brought td approve of a scheme of education 
which shall be merely secular, feaving parents, and the ministers of 
religion, to graft religion upon it, in such form, and by such methods, 
separate from the day-school system, as they may prefer? — Sndly, In 
the case of schools where tho secular education is blcnd|‘(l with the 
religious, may the supporters of such flchools receive pecuniary grants 
from government, in aid of the secular instruction imparted in them, 
without committing themselves to tho principle of receiving State-money 
in aid of religion? 

“With regard to the first of these questions, wo must assume it to be 
a settled point, that it is not the business of tlic civil government to 
become a teacher of religion, either from tho pulpit or the desk. But the 
conclusion that government should not be a teacher of religion, does not 
warrant us in saying it must never bo a teacher at all. The olfice of the 
priest and of tho schoolmaster, so far from being identical, may be kept 
perfectly distinct. It may bo very inconsistent in a secular governmont 
to become the teacher of knowledge which is not secular ; but it may he 
only consistent that a secular ^Tower should bo known as tho patron of 
secular tuition. If in the former case there is repugnance, in tho latter 
there is affinity. Indeed, we think that dissenters, cvferi the strongest 
anti-state churchmen, should be among the first to admit, and appreciate 
this distinction. Every act of the State in which this principle is recog- 
nised, is a step gained. We can conceive of strong exceptions as inatle 
to such a scheme by churchmen, but of none that can be validly made 
to it by dissenters. Leave tho education purely secular, and you lea\e 
it to bo naturally a State affair. We venture to say, that if our goveru- 
ineni should act rigidly on this obvious principle, refusing to take any 
cognizance of our religious differences, and restricting itself to the province 
of seeing that secular education is imparted, either by others or by itself, 
the general feeling j^ld be in favour of such a measure. Tho bigot 
and hypocritical ciyagainst a ‘godless education' has nearly worn itself 
out. But if our statesmen, instead of seeing this, and acting accordingly, 
must meddle, in any way, with the religion of the question, that will bo 
enough wholly to vitiate the best concocted bchome, and to convert it into 
a new apple of discord. 
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“Wo aro not inaonsible to some accidental difficulties that would ho 
fitfcndant on carrying out this principle, but wo arc satisfipd of its 
justness, and believe that its working, in common with that of all just 
principle, would be in the main wholesome. We should like to sec 
nonconform isls engaged in a candid, but thorough discussion of this question. 
Wo attained to some* new light respecting it in the cours^ of our 
opposition to Sir James (jraham’s Bill. But while discussion ia 
favourable to the discovery "of truth, the positions taken in the heat of a 
great political contest are often more the clToct of antagonism than of 
discrimination. , • 

“The second question we have mentioned is more complex than the 
first, and after all that may be said respecting it, we fear that intelligent 
Christian men will bo far from seeing alike upon it. If a school Inf 
designed to impart a religious education, and money bo rocoivod in 
support of it from the State, it will be clear as demonstration to some 
men, that in such case Statc-rnoncy is taken for religious pur 2 )Oscs. But 
others are prepared to say, ‘ Wd receive money from the State in aid of 
the general education we give, and wliich it is legitimate in the State to 
approve, and not in aid of that modicum of religion wdiich we connect 
with it, with wliich the State is not allowed to interfere. Our schools, 
moreover, jf denominational or congregational, are also local, thoir 
advantages being always opcn,to the families of the district without 
cxcofitioii. The substance of their teaching is secular, the substrincc of 
the advantages they confer is secular, and on this ground wo deem it 
no more than just that wo should accept of assistance in such efforts frotii 
a secular treasury.’ 

“Such are the dilTercnt views that now obtain on this question. We 
have reason to think that the latter of these views has been gaining 
ground considerably of late. For our own part, wo have always enter- 
tained a very low opinion of the religious instruction given in day-schools, 
and of the religious impression j^roduced by it. Wo have thought that 
a fuss has been made about it wonderfully greater than the tiling itself 
would justify. It lias reminded us too much of our Oxford religionists, 
who would pass for being very pious •because prayers are read in the 
colloge-chaiicl every iiioriiing. Wo admit, most readily that the tniinirig 
of a good day-school may prepare a young mind for receiving religious 
lessons with advantage from the lips of a parent, a Sunday-school teacher, 
or a minister; but the man must have been a sorry observer of day-schools 
who can regard the religious instruction ohtairietl there as being, while 
existing alone, of any great value. In this respect, wo think our British 
and Foreign School Society is unhappily in a false position. The hollow 
and sectarian cry against an 'education without religion, has forced the 
mernhors of that society into strong measures on this point, in the hope 
of shaming their assailants into silence ; but by bo doing they have placed 
themselves in the awkward position of seeming to accept public money 
for religions uses. But even their case is only on a par with that of all 
the denominational schools which have received gdVernmeut grants. 

“Our wish is to see day-schools recognised for more of what they 
really are — places of secular instruction; and to see them everywhere 
supplemented by more systematic and efficient means, consisting of 
separate organizations, for the purjioso of coimefctiiig the religion which 
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obtains in society, with tlie education which may bo rightly sanctioned 
by the S^ate. To the adyocates of an extended suffrage this view should 
commend itself strongly, for with the present example of America before 
us, it will bo in vain to expect a more equalized franchise, until our 
statistics of education shall give proof of a more equalized condition of 
intelligence. We covet that larger franchise as^earncstly as any of our 
contemporaries, but we have our own views about the preliminaries that 
should lead to it. 

‘‘What may be the purpose of the now ministry on the vital question 
of education, and what is intended by ‘the mo^t comprehensive measures’ 
with regard to Ireland, we can only conjecture. We admit that the 
difficulties with which the path of the Whig government is besot are not 
•trivial. They depend too much on the support of men who arc not of 
their own party, and who are to be suj>po.se(l less liberal than themselves. 
But we earnestly trust they will not be deterred by such probable impedi- 
ments from attempting things worthy of their best days. To be content 
with doing no more than may consist with a quiet holding of their offices 
must not be thought of for a morticnt. To btand by means of a tame 
and timid policy, will be ruinous — to fall as identified with great measures, 
will be greatness. The want of the Whigs as a party, wo regret to say 
it, is not the possession of office, but the chance of showing that they 
deserve to possess it. They have whilgd on in that position aforetime, 
on the poor plea that if they could do no good, they wore at least keeping 
out men who would be sure to do barm. Let them forswear that policy 
for e^c^. It has all hut <lestroyed them. Lot thorn learu to look on tho 
possession of office as a small thing, and on their being known as devotoil 
to great interests as a groat thing. If, in j)ursuing this course, their 
enemies should for awhile dislodge tlnnn, it will only bo to facilitate their 
accession to greater power, aud to secure their greater tri ainph. I’idelity 
to tho principle of onward ness will wed them to power — nothing else will 
do it. They are the inheritors and represonfatives of Bomc noble prin- 
ciples, which admit of vast expansion in our future history. 7’hc Jieforin 
of rarliameiit and of our Corporations, tho repeal of tho 7 Act, and 
the Registration and Marriage • Acts, arc among the fruits of AVhig 
patriotism; and wo are not willing to believe* that tlio Whigs have 
completed their catalogue of good works. Justice doiixinds that their 
deeds should be left to become the expositors of their words, and that all 
judgment of them slTould be precluded until space has been given them 
to show what is in thetr heart. In the meanwhile, let us take tho iioblo 
words of Lord Morpeth in their largest meaning wlien ho thus speaks — 
‘I shall hope to bear iny part in a coqrse of policy which shall have for 
its continued object to relieve trade, cbmmerce, aud industry of all 
unnecessary burdens, and to inoreaso tho command of the groat bulk of tlio 
community over tho necessaries and comforts of life, as well as to improve 
and elevate their social and moral condition, and to give new securities 
to their freedom, intelligence, and virtue.' 

“So far our thougifis were committed to writing, and in type, before 
wc bad seen Dr. Hook's pamphlet ‘On tho Means of Rendering more 
Efficient tho Education of the People,’ and before we had beromo at all 
aware of its contents. 77irough the first thirty pages of this j)am})hlet 
the writer is occupied with inquirios as to the (juality aud amount of 
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education which the people are now receiving; as to what further volun- 
tary aid maybe expected in reference to this object; and as to the extent 
of the resources necessary to place the education of the people of England 
on a lo\ el with that of other nations. Dr. llooWs conclusion on these points 
arc — that the means of education existing are lamentably inadequate; 
that it is in vain to expect that private liberality will suffice to render them 
adequate ; and that without the assistance of the State, the present amount 
of ignorance and disorder among the people must continue, and even 
grow upon us. Wo d(^ not mean just now to question tho acojiracy of 
Dr. Hook’s statistics. BuJ •admifedng, for the present, tho substantial 
correctness of his view of tho case, the question is — in what manner dbes 
he propose to advocate State aid in popular education, consistently with 
the most complete religious liberty? It is manifest that Dr. Hook means • 
— honestly means, nothing less than this. Our readers will bear in mind 
the views wo liave expressed on this point in the present article ; and 
the following arc the principles laid down in relation to it by Dr. Hook 
— principles which, remembering the quarter from which they come, 
must 1)0 accounted as in the highest d^rcc honourable to the writer. 

“ ‘I. That any system in vvliicli tho State should promise to give a 
rcllf/ious education, •must be, in tho circumstau(*es of this country, a 
.system of deception ; inasmdeh as not to teach the doctrines of Christianity, 
is not to teadi Christianity to all^ and bhoiild a government school affect 
to teach those doctrines, whoso interpretation of thorn is it to follow? — 
tliat of tlic Bomanist or of the Clmrcliinan, of tho e\ angelical Dissenter 
ortho l^iiitariair^ attempt to teach all these doctrines would be 
abKSurd, to teach s’omc of them to the exclusion of others would be unjust, 
and to toacli none of tl}em and still call the teaching religious would bo 
palpably dishonest. 

“ ‘ 11. That tho State might honestly and consistently become tho 
patron of a secular education, it being provided that religious instruction, 

‘a blessing which jt caiiiu^t itself confer,’ shall be added by tho different 
religious bodies, so that tho children shall all receive religious instruction, 
but each receive only that kind of instruction in religion which parents 
may prc'fer. • 

‘ 111. That the supplementing of tho secular instruction aided by tho 
State, with religious iiistruciion t(/bo thus added to it, should be upon 
a plan of the most perfect religious equality, as between (^atholic and 
Brotostaiit, and as between overy.class of ChurchmeTl and Dissenters. 

‘•■‘ly. That tho religious instruction impartef! in Sunday-schools, 
and the ministers of religion, in a manner distinct from tho day-school 
routine, w'ould, to infinitely proferaJ>lc to any thing of that nature that 
could bo coinmuiiicatod by the* ordinary schoolmaster according to the 
present system. 

“ ^ y. That it does not belong to religious men, as such, any more 
than to men in general, to give secular education to the mass of tho 
people. 

“ ‘yi. That the effect of such a system, oven wiSfen connected with 
tlio State, should be, not to snperaedc, but simply to aid the responsibility 
of parents in lespect to the education of their offspring. 

“ ‘ VII. That to call upon the Parliament to vote any money for the 
('xclusi VO siqqiort of a ( Tiurch-of-England education, or even of tho Church 
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of England itflolf, would bo to call upon the Parliament to <lo wliat is 
unjust, it being manifest that taxes collected from persons of all religions, 
cannot be justly expended for the exclusive maintenance of one. 

“ ‘VIII. That, in consequence, if the Church of England \*^ill claim 
a right to the exclusive education of the people, it becomes ho^ duty to 
seek to supply the deficiency of the means required by appropriating lici 
property to this purpose ; her bishops, and the more opulent of the 
inferior clergy parting with their* supeHluoiift wealth for this end, it being 
far ‘ better for the church to have a pauperiaed hierarchy than an 
uneducated people.’ \ ^ ^ 

^ ‘ IX. That in the proposed scheme, care should be taken not to 
institute a government school in any place where a good school, con- 
i' ducted either by Churchniou or Dissenters, is already existing; and timt 
full space should be left in such a system for calling private boncvoleriC(‘ 
and local agency into exorcise in relation to the general object.* 

“ Here we have avowals concerning things temporal and spiritual for 
the like of which we poor Nonconformists have been threatened many n 
day with all sorts of penalties. Oh! Truth, wo will still ^\orsliip thee 
— slow may be thy progress, but it is sure! Wo must confess, howovoj, 
that wo hardly expected to sec general education jilkccd on such a basis 
by such an authority. What ai*c our cvangc'lical clergy about, that the 
honour of proposing a scheme so manly, so enlightened, and Vo ennnently 
Christian, should have boon left to originate with one belonging to the 
straightcat sect among churchmen? When, when will Ihoso dosecnclant^ 
of the reformers, those disciples of a puritan theology, begin to ‘-cc, feel, 
and act like Christian men^ They may not hluth for thomselve^ hut 
verily we often blush for them. It h melancholy to see men who slioiild 
be in the advance of eveiy improvement, falling back upon every worn- 
out error, and stickling for almost every ahiuo. Ihit such has boon 
their course — the last to take uj> an independent and a hold thought, 
whereas they should have been the first. It is in sorrow tliat we uttei 
this rebuke. 

“ Of course, the scheme of Dr. Hook, as intimated in the propositions 
under which wo have endeavoured to Y)reseiit it, may bo open, in its 
details, to many objections, and may be surrdimded with all soils of 
imaginary perils. Nothing is easicr*than t0 find fault, lOr to conjure u]> 
suspicions. But, inasmuch as this scheme is in substance that to wlncli 
wc had ourselves niade our way, wo axe of course prepared to say that 
it has, in its substaufce, our cordial approval. We feel convinced that 
all wo need, in order to give it existence, to guard against its possible 
mischiefs, and to realize in it an incajculablo amount of social good, is 
simply that we should say — ‘ lot it be, *and avo will do our best to see 
that it‘ is worked in a manner becoming us as men and as Christians/ 
Let the system be based on its proposed strict religious equality, and it 
will be the fault of those who have to carry it out if the equality of the 
statute be not an equality in practice. Dr. Hook calls upon tho clergy 
of the Established €^hurch to cease from their jealousy of dissenters, and 
to hail them as coadjutors in tho work of philanthropy and religion. 
Nonconformists, wliat will bo your response? Wo know not. But we 
think we know what it ought to be. It should ho a frank, honest, 
generous rospouse. It is a new thing to iiud churchmen of any sort 
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ilosociidin^; to ‘tho tliinga which aro equal’ in their relation to dissenters, 
let it be soon that this hotter and more graceful policy is not imap- 
pieciated by us. Mnch discussion will, no doubt, como up *00 this 
subject before our next Number appears. We shall not be unobserv^ant 
of what is passing. Wo shall endeavour to weigh with candour what- 
ever may como under our notice, as bearing on this vital question, and 
oluill state our views more fidly in relation to it as circumstances may 
demand. In the meantime,, we say, that wo think the resolve — the fixeil 
and grave rcsolvo of British Nonconformists should bo, that if the people 
riro to fail of the more ample^ moans of knowledge which arc now brought 
ao near to them, that grille loss to our poor countrymen shall not* be 
a wrong traceable to any timid or unmanly jealousy on our part. 

“ On throe points there will bo special need of caution on the part of, 
our more zealous State-educationists. First, not to underrate what the 
pco^do have done in the way of sclf-education. Second, not to forget 
that in England the groat want, after all, is not so much schools, as a 
ju'^t fooling of the value of school -instruction among the j)eople thcin- 
“^elvch. Tliinl, not, in consequence, tg indulge in such large schoming as 
may sec in to pledge them to proceed too fast, as though the habits of a 
pt'ojdo were a thing to bo changed in a day.” 


FAMILY AVORRIIIP.* 

Ir you wish, my dear hearers, to die the Christian's death, you musl 
live the (^hristiaii’i) life; your heart must be truly converted to the Jiord, 
truly prepared for tho kingdom, and, trusting only in the mercy of Christ, 
desirous of goini; to dwell with him. Now, my bretliron, there are 
viirioiis means by which you can be made ready, in life, to obtain at a 
future day a blc^^sed end. Jt is on one of tho most cflicacious of these 
means that we wish to dwell to-day. This mean is family trorship; 
that i'-, the daily edification which the momhers of a Christian family 
may mutually enjoy. “ As for me and jny houbo,” said Joshua to Israel, 
“wo will serve tho lord.’* Wo wish, my hrelhron, to give you tho 
motives which sjiould induce us to make this resolution of Joshua, and 
tho directions necessary to fulfil it. 

Motives. — Family worship is tho most ancient fis well as tho holiest 
of institutions. It is not an innovation against wiich peoidoare readily 
prejudiced; it began with the world itself. 

it is evident that the first worship which tho fir^t man and his children 
pdd to God could be notliing Clse than family worship, since they 
constituted tho only family which tlien existed on the earth. ^ Then,” 
says the scrijiturc, “ began men to call upon tho name of the Lord.” 
h'amily worship must indeed have been for a long timo the only form 
of worship addressed to God in common ; for as tho earth still remained 
to he j)copled, tho head of every family wont to ^ve separately; and, 
as a high-priost unto God in the place which was allotted to liim, ho 
olTcrod unto tho Lord of tho whole earth tho homage due to Him, with 

* From a newly published and most welcome volume of Discourses and Essnys 
In J. II. Merle D’Aubigne, D.D., published by William Collins, Glasgow. 
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his wife, his sons and daughters, his man-servants and raaid-servants. 
It was only by degrees that, when the number of men was greatly 
multiplfed, various families began to settle near each other; then came 
the idea of adoring God jn common, and fuhlic worship began. But 
himily worship had become too precious to the families of the children 
of God to give it up; and, if they began lo worship God with the 
families of strangers, how much more was it their duty to worship him 
with their own families! Thus if, leaving the cradle of the human race, 
we go to 4he tents of the patriarchs, we again meet with this family 
worship. Let us go with the angels to /ho plains of Mamre, wlieii 
Abraham is seated at the door of his tent in* the heat of tlie day; let us 
go in with him, and we will find that the patriarch, with all his house- 
* hold, worshipped the Ijord together. “ I know him,” said the Jjord 
concerning the father of the faithful, “ that ho will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment.” Public worship was instituted 
by Moses; bo gave numerous ordinanqps; a magnificent temjdc was to 
be erected. Will not family worship bo abolished'^ No; by tlie side 
of that teinplo in all its magnificence, tljo lowliest bouse of a believer is 
to contain the word of God. “ These words hich I command tliee this 
day,” said the Lord by Moses, ‘‘ sliall be in thine heart; and thou sha4 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk oft them when 
thou sittest in thine house^ and when thbu walkout by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” »Josliua, in our text, declares 
to the people that they may worship idols if they choose, but that lie 
will not join in their profane festivities ; and that alone in his <lwclling 
he and his house will servo the Ijord. Job ‘‘ rose up early in the 
morning, and ollered burnt-olierings accoi-diug to tlio number of Lis 
children; for he said, it maybe that ray sous have .sinned!” David, 
whose whole life was one continual adoration of ffod, and to whom one 
day spent in the courts of the Lord was bettor than a thousand in the 
tents of wickedness, did not neglect the family altar; 'for he exclaimed. 
That which our fathers have told us wo wilDnot hide from their 
children.” If we pass on to tl^e times in which our Saviour appeared, 
we find domestic instruction practised in the pious families of Israel. 
Thus 8t. Paul could say to Timothy, “ From a child tjiou hast known 
tho holy scriptures, -which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. 
I call to remembrance the unfeigned f^ith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grand-mother Lois, and thy mother J^hmico; and J am per- 
suaded that in thee also.” Jesus during his ministry laid tho foundations 
of family worship among Christians, wbe/i he said, “ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my Aarne, there am I in the midst of 
them.”* St. Paul recommended it, sayiAg, “ Rule well your own houses; 
speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heart to the Lord ; giving thanks always 
for all things unto God and the Father in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Yes, my brethren, if we enter tbe humble dwellings of those 
primitive Christians, after having visited the tents of the patriarchs, wo 
shall still find the same family worship ottered up unto the Jjord ; wo 
shall hear afar off* those hymns, which rns^ perliaps betray tho presence 
of the disciples of the Crucified to their^persecutors, and causo their 
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destruction, but which joyfully arise to tho throne of their Saviour, 
because it is better to fear him than to fear men ; we shall see them 
assembled arouud the Sacred Book, which they afterward conceal with 
care, to preserve it from the hands of those who would fain destroy jt. 

Clement of Alexandria, an illustrious doctor of the church, near tho 
beginning of the third century, advised Christian husbands and wives to 
make it a daily practice to pray and read the Bible together in the morn- 
ing, and he added, “ Tho mojther is the glory of tho children, and the wife 
is the glory of tho husband ; all are the glory of tho wife, and f led is tlfo 
glory of them all.” Tortullian, shortly before, gave this admirable descrip- 
tion of the domestic life of a^hristian couple: ‘‘What a union is that which 
exists between two believers, who hav<‘ in common the same hope, the same 
desire, the same mode of living, the same service of tho Lord ; like brother ^ 
and sister, united both in spirit and in flesh, they kneel down together; they 
pray and fast together; they teach, exhort, and support each other with 
gentleness; they go together to the house of God, to tho table of the 
I iord ; they share one another’s troubles, persecutions, and j)leasures ; they 
conceal nothing from each other; thqy^ do not avoid one another; they 
visit the sick and succour tho needy; the singing of i^sahns and hymns 
is heard among them; they rival each other in singing with the heart 
(o their God. Christ is ])l?asecl to see and hear these things; he sends 
down his ptaco upon them. Where two or three are thus met he is 
with them; and where he is the E\il One cannot come.” 

If wo leave tho humble dwellings of the jjrimitivo (Christians, it is true 
that we sliall find the practice of family worship becomes less and less 
ruMpient; but how gloiiously it ro-appears at the epoch of tho llefonna- 
liou! ITow groat an iuflucnce it exerted then upon the creed, the 
manners, and the intellectual development of all the nations which 
returned to ])rimitivc Chiistianity ! It is not very long since it was still 
to he found in all evangelical families. If our fathers were deprived of 
its light, our forefathers were acquainted with it. It ilomished esj)0cially 
in the o'\ angelical ]iro\inres of this kingdom;’^ and many precious 
remains can still, we trust, be found here. 

My brethren, such has been, in all times, the life of piety. And will 
wo be Christians or will ,m\o not ^ Shall we invent a new mode of piety 
which will harmonize with the world, or ‘shall we hold fast to that 
which God has commaiided us to possess? Shall we not say, in looking 
at that worshii) which passed from tho tents of tlw patriarclis to the 
houses of the primitive Christians, and was finally established in the 
dwellings of our fathers, “ As for me and ray house, wo will servo the 
J.ord?” , 

But, ray brethren, if tho love of God bo in your hearts, and if you 
feel that, being bought w’ith a price, you ought to glorify God m your 
bodies and spirits, which are his, where do you love to glorify him 
rather than in your families and in your houses? You lovo to unite 
with your brethren in worshipping him publicly in tho church ; you love 
to pour out your souls before him iu your closets.^ Is it only in the 
presence of that being with whom God has connected you for life and 
before your children, that you cannot think of God ? Is it, then, only 

* The Netherlands. Tliis discourse was delivered previous to the separation ol 
Belgium .md Holland in 1830. 
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that you liavo no blessings to ascribe ? Is it, then, only that you have 
no mercies and j>rotection to implore? You can speak of every thing 
when with them ; your conversation is upon a thousand different matters ; 
but your tongue and your heart cannot find room for one word about 
God ! You will not look'up as a family to him who is the true Father 
of your family ; you will not converse with your wife and your children 
about that Being who w ill one day, perhaps, be the only husband of your 
wife, the only Father of your children! It is the gospel* that has 
ferniod domestic society; jit did not exist Wore it; it does not exist 
without it; it would, therefore, scorn to bo the duty of that society, full 
of gratitude to the God of the gospel, to bo*^ peculiarly consecrated to it; 
and yet, my brethren, bow many couples, how many families there are, 
nominally Christian, and who oven Lave some respect for religion, where 
God is never name4! How many cases there are in which immortal souls 
that have been united have never asked one another who united thorn, 
and what their future destiny and objects arc to be! How often it 
happens that, while they endeavour to assist each other in every thing 
else, they do not even think of assisting each other in searching for the 
o'oe thing needful^ in conversing, in reading, in praying, with reference 
to their eternal interests! Christiafi spouses! is it in the flesh, and for 
time alone, that you are to be united ? Is it not in the spirit, and for 
eternity also? Are you beings who have met by accident, and whom 
another accident, death, is soon to soparato ? Do you not w ish to bo united 
by God, in God, and for God? llcligion would unite your souls by 
immortal tics ! But do not reject them ; draw them, on tho contrary, 
tighter every day, by worshipping together under tho domestic rool. 
Voyagers on tho same ^ easel converse of the ])l'ico to which they are 
going ; and will not you, fellow’- travellers to an eternal world, speak 
together of that world, of the route which loads to it, of your fears and 
your hopes? “ Many walk thus,” says St. Paul, “ol whom I Inne 
told you often, and now tell you oven weeping, that they arc tho enemies 
of the cross of Christ but ‘‘ our conversation is in heU> en, from whence 
also we look for the Saviour, tho Lord desus Christ.” 

But if it be your duty to bo engaged with reference to God in your 
houses for your own sakes, ougfit you not to be^o engaged for the sakes 
of those of your households v/lioso souls have been committed to your care, 
and especially for your children? You are greatly eoheemed for their 
prosperity, for their.^tomporal happiness; hut does not this concern make 
your neglect of their gtcmal prosperity *and happiness still more palpable? 
Your children are young trees entrusted to you ; your house is the nursery 
where they ought to grow, and you aro the gardeners. But oh ! will you 
plant those tender and precious saplixgs jn a sterile and sandy soil? Vet 
this is «vhat you are doing, if there be nothing in your house to make tlicm 
grow in the knowledge and love of their Cod and Saviour. Are you not 
preparing for them a favourable soil, from which they can derive sap and 
life? What will become of your children in the midst of all the tempta- 
tions that will surrQjjuid them and draw them into sin ? What will become 
of them in these troublous times, in which it so necessary to strengthen 

* It is obvious that the author hero uses the word gospel as ‘synonymous with 
Cliristianity, and in the sense of true religion. 
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I he suul of the youDg man l)y the fear of God, aad thus tO give that fragile 
bark the ballad nodded for kunohiiig It upou the vast ocsan? 

Parents ! if your children do not meet with a spirit of piety in your 
houses, if, on the contrary, your piid6 consists in surrounding them with 
external gifts, introducing them into worldly society, indulging all their 
whims, letting them follow their own course, you will see them grow vai^^ 
proud, idle, disobedient, ijnppdent, and extravagant! They will treat 
you with contempt ; and the more your hearts are wrapped up in then^ 
the less they will think of ydu. This Is seen but too often to be the cai|e ; 
but ask yourselves if you are not responsible for their had habits and 
practices; and your oonscigilce will reply that yon are; that you are now 
eating the bread of bitterness which you have prepared for yourSelf. 
May you Icam thereby how great has been your sin against God in 
neglecting the moans which were in your power for influencing their hearts ;• 
and may others take warning from your misfortune, and bring up their 
children in the Lord ! Nothing is more effectual in doing this than an 
example of domestic piety. Public worship is often too vague and general 
for children, and does not sufficifintly interest them ; as to the worship of 
the closet, they do not yet understantl it. A lesson learned by rote, if 
miaceqmpanied by any thing else, may lead them to look upon religion as 
a study, like those of foreign languages and history. Hero, as every 
where, and^niore than elsewhere, example is more effectual than precept. 
They are not meiely to he taught out of some elementary book that they 
must love God, but you must show them God is loved. If they observe 
that no worship i® paid to that God of whom they hoar, the very best 
instruction will prove useless; but by moans of family worship, these 
young plants will grow “like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season: his leaf also shall not wither ” 
Your children may leave the parental roof, but tliey will remember in 
foreign lands the prayers of the parental roof, and those prayers will 
protect them. “ If any,” says the scripture, “ have children or nephews, 
let them learn first to*show piety at home. But if any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” ^ 

And what delight, what peace, what* real happhiess a Christian family 
will find in erecting a family altar in their .midst, and in uniting to offer 
up sacrifice unto the Lord ! Such is the occupation of angels in heaven ; 
and blessed arc those who anticipate those pure and immortal joys! 

“ Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! 
It is like the precious ointment upon the head, Aat ran down upon the 
beard, even Aaron’s beard ; that went down to the skirts of his garments ; 
as the dew of Hennon, and 21 s the dew that desocn^eth upon the mountains 
of Zion ; for there the Lord cdi^mandoth the blessings even life for ever- 
more.” 0 what now grace and life piety gives to a mmily ! In a house • 
where God is forgotten, there is rudeness, ill humour, and vexation of 
spirit. Without the knowledge and the love of Gnd, a family is hut a 
<'ol]ection of individuals who may have more or less natural af&ction for 
one another; but the real bond, the love of God flur Father in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, is wanting. The poets are full of beautiful descriptions 
of domestic life ; but, alas! how different the pictures often are from the 
reality! Sometimes there is a want of confidence in the providence of 
New Series. — Vol. VI. 2 H 
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God; sometimes there is a love of riches; at others, a difference of 
character; at others, an opposition of prinomles. Oh, how many troubles, 
how many cares there are m the bosoms of families ! 

Domestic piety will prevent all these evils; it will give perfect confi- 
dence in that God who gives food to the birds of the air; it will give true 
love toward those with whom we have to live; not an exacting, sensitive 
love, but a merciful love, which excuses aijd forgives, like that of God 
himself; not a proud love, but a humble love, accompanied by a sense of 
one’s own faults and weakness ; not a fickle fove, but a love unchangeable 
as eternal charity. ‘^The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the 
tabernacle of the righteous.” " 

And when the hour of trial comes, that hour which must come sooner 
or later, and which sometimes visits tlie homes of men more than once, 
♦what consolation will domestic piety afford ! Whore do trials occur if 
not in the bosoms of families? Where, then, ought the remedy for trials 
to be administered if not in the bosoms of faniilies ? How much a family 
where there is mourning is to be pitied, if it has not that consolation ! 
The various members of whom it is Composed, increase one another’s 
sadness. But if, on the contrary, Hhat family loves God, if it is in the 
habit of meeting to invoke the holy name of God, from whom comes every 
trial, as well as every good gift ; then how will the souls that are cast 
down be raised up ! The members of the family wlio still reipain around 
the table on which is laid the Booh o^ Qod, that book where they find 
the words of resurrection, life, and immortality, where they find sure 
pledges of ^e happiness of the being who is no more among them, as 
well as the warrant of their own hopes; the Lord is jdeased to send 
down the Comforter to them; the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon 
them; an ineffable balm is poured upon their wounds, and gives them 
much consolation; peace is communicated from one lioart to another. 
They enjoy moments of celestial bliss. Though T walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I vnll fear no evil: for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 0 Lord, tlion hast brought 
up my soul from the grave I Thine anger endure th but a moment : in thy 
favour is life ; weeping may endute for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.” ‘ 

And who can tell, my bretl^ren, what an influence domestic piety might 
exert over aoeiety itself? What encouragements all men would have in 
doing their duty, from the statesman down to the poorest mechanic 1 
How would all become accustomed to act with reBj>ect not only to the 
opinions of men, but fflso to the judgment of God ! How would each 
learn to be s/ktisfied with the position in which he is placed ! Good habits 
would be adopted ; the powei^ voice oi^consoience would be strengthened ; 
prodenoe, propriety, talent, social virtp^s, would be developed with 
renewed* vigour. This is what we might expect both for ourselves and 
for society. Godliness hath promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come.” 

PEACE AND WAR. 

Wb have watched with intense interest the efforts which were to a 
wide extent put forth in this country and the United States, in favour 
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of a pacific policy on the intercourse of nations. Honour to the friends 
of peace — the true patriots and defenders of their countiy! Among 
them is one — the Apostle of Peace — Elihu Bnrrit, whose “ Olive^Leaves” 
have had their influence in quelling the unru^ passions which find 
their force and barbarous indulgence in war. Let a nation like ours, 
whose love of peace is above the suspicion of cowardice, render homage 
to this man's virtues, when lie visits their shores ; and by the applauding 
welcome he receives among them, show, that however politicians may 
prate about the glory of w;ar, peace — peace witi{ all nations us 
henceforth to be the rallying cry of Britain’s heroism and valoirt*. 

The notices of the geniu^ and history of Elihu Burrit having found tjieir 
way into the newspaper press, may bo supposed to have been generally 
perused by our readers. We give them an “ Olive Leaf,” which will 
exemplify his mode of warfare against barbarous cruelty and crime. 

upwards of a thousand of these are issued weekly, and regularly printed 
in about three hundred newspapers of the American Union. 

For tlie Scottish t)ongregationaI Magazine. 

GREETING OF TWO MISSIONARY SHIPS. 

A SCENE ON A IfEATIIEN COAST. 

Mr. Editor, — Will you aA-edo to a humble member of your profession, in 
America, parf of a column, among yjiir selected articles, for a few thoughts sug- 
gested by the preaont attitude of our two kindred and Christian nations, in regard 
to the Oregon Question ? I should be grateful to present to your iober minded 
readers the following subject of ‘contemplation, which, in a possible contingency, 
might become a common reality. 

W ar has been declared between the two great Anglo-Saxon nations for a territory, 
which each would feel too poor to buy, if to take a single infant from its mother’s 
breast and hang it on tlie gibbet, were the purchase price. There are two proud 
ships, freighted with armed men, who yesterday were brothers, bearing up to some 
small seaport on the coast of India. Each has on board half a score of Missionaries 
“ shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace,” and sent in a government ship 
to preach the heart-subduing truths of the Christian religion to the benighted pagan. 
There, a little way from the shore, is the huml^le missionary house, and the old toil- 
worn Missionary stands wifli tears of joy in the dQor, waiting to greet the new band 
of labourers to th6 mission held. The native children of his school press round him 
and share his joy, while their father's and all the rude heatijpn of the hills run down 
to the beach, to see the approach! ships. Slowly they near each other, and the 
one bearing in the starry drapery at its mast-head, a giloed eagle, and the other a 
lion, and on their decks men in black and men in red, but all speaking the same 
language, professing to be children of the same Heavenly Father. . A sign of 
mutual recognition passes between tihe two ships, and a hundred doors^instantly 
open in their sides, disclosing rows of large-monthed cannon. Every man on board 
brandishes a long silver-handled butcher knife or a loaded musket, except the 
Missionary, who carries a Bible at his side instead of the cartridge-box. A moment 
of silence ensues, wlfile an American and English minister of the gospel of peace 
pray to the God of dattfes to fight for both the eagle an? tlie lion. Then, like 
floating volcanoes, the two vessels belch forth at each other from their iron crater ■» 
fire and smoke and torrents of red lava. Rocking and reeling in the reddened sea, 
the tall masted ships approach each other amid the horrid combustion. The 
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tempest of fire and smoke jgrows more and more terrific. The quick explosion and 
crash of the iron thunderbolts ; the falling of masts ; the cry of fighting and dying 
men; the groaning of the broken ribbed ships; the plunge of headless i)odies 
beneath the crimsoned waves ; the hoarse bra}ing of the battle trumpet ; the ontlis 
and fierce imprecations of maddened human beings^ all mingling their hellish echoes 
in the fiery chaos, are to the unconverted pagans on shore the sound of the feet 
which profess to bring good tidings of great joy t 9 all people.” To their unenlight- 
ened hearts, this ministration of fire and blood, this scene of mutual butchery, is 
associated with the ministrations of the gospel of t/esus Christ, — an illustration of 
international Christianity among Christian nations I — Follow these Missionaries to 
the shore from the slippeiy decks of the two dismantled ships. Belcase them front 
the law that made them enemies, and let them stand up before the nnehristianised 
natives, and with their shoes full of Christian blood, tell them the story of the cross 
of the peace-breathing doctrines of Jesus ; of the spirit of his life and precepts ; of 
his great law of love, which commands his followers to love their enemies ; to resist 
not evil, but to overcome evil with good. How, think you, would such precepts 
from such lips, fall upon pagan ears ? Aftcr^ such a baptism in fire and blood and 
burning hate, what element would ther/p remain in the Christian religion to com- 
mend it t o the hearts of the woi shippers of Juggornaiit ? 

Is this a fancy sketch, — American and English Christians ? It is but a hack 
ground lineament, feebly drawm, — a minor incident of that great catastrophy 
imminent upon humanity in this matter of the Oregon territory. If this world 
is ever to be redeemed from the tyranny of darkness and despotism of sin, it will, 
it must.be done through the Anglo-Saxon race. A war between England oiid 
America, for any cause, would he a war with God, his gospel, the spirit and 
precepts of his religion; with all living and future generations of men on tlie whole 
earth. The discharge of the first paixhan gun in such a contest, w’ould not only 
sink a ship, but it would sink the whole heathen world to the deepest depths ol 
that moral night in which they groped a century ago ! A war between England 
and Amoric4! — it would bo the greatest curse that has visited this world since the 
fall of man! , 

Eliuu Burrit. 

Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. May 15, 1846. 

Mr. Burrit says in a letter, i5th May, 1846, Worcester Mass. : — “1 
hope an Anti-war Leagu?. will be formed in the course of this year, 
which shall take in as members and officers, men of all nations, kindreds 
and tongues, and hold its anniversary in London.” 

On this subject we cannot use better language than the following. 

Ministers of Seliglcni ! heralds of the Prince of Peace ! need we ask 
whether yon will respond to our call ? Surely you will come to our 
help, and aid ns in our earnest, but humble effort, to establish and extend 
the heavenly principle of Peace. 

“ And you, ye Women of England ! and not of England only, but of 
all nations, who, In the breasts of your beloved offspring, sometimes 
unconsciously perhaps, kindle and fan the first flickering fiamo of that 
phantom miscalled ‘glory;’ and who thus, though you know it not, 
neither does your hbai^t mean so, are mainly instrumental in causing the 
woes of widowhood, the wants of orphanage, and the other fearful con- 
sequenoea of that unhallowed ‘hero worship' which still unhappily 
immolates its myriads of deluded victims at the shrine of the ‘ Juggernaut 
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of War’ — think, think, we beseech you, of its horrors, its miseries, its 
appalling wickedness. The aid we seek is much in harmony with the 
‘ gcmtle nature of woman’ — then come over and help us. * 

Wo call upon all classes to help us^ The press has already 
responded to our appeal. To be effective, this response of the press 
must be echoed, and re-echoed by the voice of the people.” 


THE WOELD jVND THE PRAYER MEETING? 

• 

Is it not, John, a striking circumstance, that iu all quarters you meet 
with complaints about the scanty numbers who attend prayer meefingsj 
When we reflect on the professed belief of Cliristians in tlic necessity of 
divine influence to convert and sanctify, we should expect to see the 
practical proof of their sii\cority in the delight with which they went 
to the place where prayer is w^oift to bo made. 

Yes, truly, Ann, it is a striking eifcmnstanee, and I very much fear it 
has a most ruinously prejudicial effect («i the careless. They cannot 
undei'stand why the praying should be so lightly esteemed when the 
preaching witliout it falls pointless to tlic ground; and the doubt rises up 
in their minds whether, after all^ there be any reality in the powers of tho 
woild to come. 

Ah, but, John, you must be cautious. Such a mode of stating the ease 
seems almost to justify the conclusion thus drawn, while you know that 
no amount of inconsistency iu a professed disciple can fonn a valid argu- 
ment against the truth itself, 

1 am aware of that, Ann ; yet I cannot refrain from thinking that it 
is a v('ry dangerous work for j^rofessors to embark in — that of making 
stumblingbloeks over wliieh souls may fall never to rise; and although I 
would not admit the accuracy of the inference deduced from their conduct, 
still I would deplore that that conduct should be such as to give any 
seeming warrant to it. 

Well, in this, John, wo are of one laiud, and my wonder is, that the 
love of money should be more firmly rooted than the love of souls. Tho 
shop is kept open — not a farthing can be ’ lost — not a customer can be 
disappointed. A little self-denial might save an hour or two hours m the 
'(‘oursc of the week. , • 

If Christians, Ann, were as they ought to bo,4ho self-denial would be 
to absent themselves from tho meeting, and instead of«their souls cleaving 
to the dust, they would cleave more to Christ. The love of money is the 
root of all evil, and the neglect of prayer is but one of its forms. 

I regret, John, that it is as* you say. The competition in* business, 
now-a-days, is so keen that many are glad to rise early and sit late to 
ear# a livelihood; and this, perhaps, may prove some extenuation of their 
conduct. 

There may be a few cases of tbis kind, Ann, an^it would be wrong to 
form rash judgments. Much is always necessarily left between a man’s 
conscience and his God. Yet I have observed that some who allege the 
excuse contrive to get time to spend evenings in the intercourse of their 
friends, and I suspect that if they had equal pleasure in the gathering of 
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two or three to hold, communion with God, they would be able to manage 
so as to have time for both. 

I cannot but admit, John, that you are right; and since you have 
mentioned social entertainments, it has suggested to me the fact, that too 
many are to be seen on such occasions enjoying themselves, wl|0 never 
enjoy the prayer meeting. And not only so^ while the concert for prayer 
is disrelished, a concert of music is luxuriated in. 

^ That, Ann, is a very melancholy fact, and it is especially so when those 
act in thjs way, who ought to be examples in doing good. I have often 
been grieved to observe professors spending money on musical concerts, 
and^on other public and private means of gratification, and on carriages 
to and from them, when they could not afford to hire a conveyance to the 
prayer meeting ! T\Ticre the treasure is, there the heart will be also, and 
the habitual resort to scenes of transient earthly enjoyment gives mourn- 
ful evidence of its being dead to spiritual joy. 

Yes, John, it is truly sad, for it opens up the distressing truth, that all 
classes of professors seek their happincs* too much in the things of time. 
Were we to judge by their conversation at times, for instance, during the 
visit of a missionary deputation, we should hope that the world had lost 
its charms, and that hereafter the prayer meeting would be a chief source 
of gladness. But the excitement evaporates, hnd no duty requires to be 
more frequently inculcated than that of social united prayer. ^The neces- 
sity for this betrays a cold and dead piety, because the advancing soul 
cherishes communion with God, and loves to mingle its aspirations with 
kindred spirits. 

When, too, Ann, wc think of “ our salvation being nearer than when we 
believed,” I find it difficult to account for the reluctance those who antici- 
pate that deliverance, have to united communion on earth. It is a strange 
state of feeling to possess the wish to be iji unending fellowship with the 
redeemed, and not to cultivate it during the temporary' houjrs of social 
prayer, — it is a strange state of feeling to look forward to being with 
the Kedeemer when he sees of the travail of his soul, and to be absent 
from the meeting where prayer is offered up for that Spirit who alone 
renews the soul, — it is a stranga state of fecHng to sit and listen to a 
preacher, and not to meet with brethren to pray for God’s efficacious 
grace to accompany his ministrations, — and it betrays a still stranger state 
of feeling to hear those who thus neglect the power of prayer, complain of 
the infrequency of conversion, and the slow progress of the church. 

These thoughts, Joho, are very solemn, and I pray to God that I may 
be led to examine myself, and see if I am right in this matter of prayer 
meetings. I am happy that we have ^ had uis conversation, but, at the 
same time, I desire to keep in mind that itris easier to censure others than 
to walk *'holily and blamelessly before men. It may be useful for us, 
therefore, to look within. In what light do I view the social prayer 
meeting? Do I prize it above any meeting of friends? Do I sho# this 
^hen the one comes into competition with the other? Is my joy great 
in hearing the out-peuring of my brethren’s hearts? Would I prefer this 
to any scene whore my ear or taste might be gratified? Do I feci more 
delighted in beipg with two or three where Christ is, than in the society 
of MendB where woridly converse alone engages us? 

I thank you, Ann, for your hints. I know and feel how readily we 
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become censorious, and how readily Satan suggests to^us, “stand by, I am 
holier than thou;’' I trust we shall both be preserved from the^fe unhal- 
lowed passions, and that God may keep us clothed with humility. What 
a pleasing thou^t if we and our brethren and sisters in church fellowship 
with uspwere all filled with the spirit of grace and supplication, and had 
indelibly impressed upoa their minds the conviction, that for all the pro- 
mises God has given, “ He will be inquired of by the house of Israel to 
do it for them.” 


PAKAPHRASE ON PSAEM civ. 

By Geouge Godfrey Cunninghah, Esq. 

The glories of my God invite 
From my rapt soal a song of praise. 
Enthroned in n^jesty and might, 

And robed in nncreajed light, 

Who shall explore nis ways I 

By him the o’erarching heaven was made. 
The gioat sea girded by his hand. 

Tlirough ;dl creation's bounds obeyed, 

The tempest s'v^eeps, the storm is laid, 

As speeds his high command. 

The solid globe he poised in space, 

Then fashioned it in order aue. 
lie spake, — the waters sought their place. 
And the green earth, in summer’s grace. 
Sprang smiling into view. 

In vain the stormy ocean swells, 

Ilis power its mighty force restrains ; 
While crystal springs, from upland fells. 
Glide gently down through verdant dells, 

To fertilize the plains. 

And bird, and beast, an^ creeping thing 
A*e by his bounty duly fed. 

He bids the fruitful com to* spring, 

The olive and the vine to bring 
Their gifts to make man glad. ^ 

Beneath his 'care the green herb gjpws, 

The forest waves its branches wide ; 

For all in all his goodness flows, • 

The sun his daily dreuit knows, 

The moonf her changing tide. 

• 

When o’er the earth night spreads her pall, 
And poaceM creatures seek to sleep, 

He hears the desert-prowler’s call, 

And feeds their flerce ones, great and small, 
That roam at midnight deep, ^ 

Warned by the day’s rekindling smUe, 

To shaggy den aad covert low 
They haste ; there keep them close the while 
The sleep-refreshed sons of toil 
Forth to their labour go. 
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O. Lord, bow great, how good, how fair, 

Are aUX the works which thou host planned [ 
Earth teems with blessings ’neath thy care — 
Turn we to ocoiin’s depths, even there 
We vievV thy wond’rous hand. 

Sole souree of life I *tia thine alone 
All vital being to sustain ; 

And thine, when life and breath are flown. 
And man to the dark grave goes down, 

To bid him live again. 

Life, death, and change, alike *Bie thine, 

And time itself hangs on thy word. 

Sinful and frail 1 am, but mine 
Are deathless hopes by grace divine ; 

My soul, ble^s God the Lord 1 
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History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Ly J. H. Merle D’Aubigncr 
L.D. Vols. lU. and IV. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 1846. 

History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By J. TI. Merlor.D’Anbigne, 
D.D, Printed by arrangement with Messr Oliver & Boyd, from the author’s 
own English edition. VoL IV. Glasgow and London : William Collins. 

The issue of the fourth volume of this great work is quite an ern in the history 
of its publication. An extensive and Icgitimdtised piracy of it by British and 
American publishers had deprived its learned and excellent author of the reward 
which the large circulation of his History in these couiitncs would otherwise have 
afforded to his labours. We have already expressed our unfeigned satisfaction that 
the competition of traders should have at length turned to hib advantage as well as 
their own. The house that had succeeded m becoming sole proprietors, no doubt 
know well that they must demonstrate their right, else it should be tightly ques- 
tioned and contested. Hence the means so sedulously taken tq inform the public 
on this point. To this no reasonable objection can be offered. It is certainly, 
however, to be wished that the publishers had in their own persons maintained tins 
right, and left the honoured author exempt from the duty of advocating their and 
his own pecuninrv interest in the prefece of a great historical and religious publi- 
cation. Eor while we would keep pace with the bolded assertion of an author’s 
proprietary right to the iniit df his brain, we have an old-fqsbioned idea of 
literary etiquette, which lets it be conceived that all these sordid matters are taken 
for things settled, without the necessity of the author’s occupying himself with 
them, much less of pleading his own righteous' ease. But let that pass. We have 
been drawn to make any aUusion whatever to such a subject only from the drilling 
which public attention has been subjected to about the pecuniary history of this 
volume. We cannof refrain from rejoicing in this issue by different publishers, and 
that every attempt has been abandoned to foA’ce ])y the machinery of an association 
the sale of this work, much more of any particular edition of it. Book-publishing 
Associatidhs, we have always been persuaded, must be cautiously resorted to. In 
the circulation of Bibles and religious tracts, the question of their collusion with 
the intereets and efforts of the industrious and independent trader has never been 
seriously moved, and is not likely to be so. And for the publication of works — old, 
and likely to be purchased by the few, which are therefore beyond the pale of the 
mere trader, Associatioifft may be expedient and necessary ; but great care must bo 
taken not to further any religious o^ect by doing injustice to the eflorts of honest 
industry, in any branch of trade. The immense circulation of D’Atibign^s work, 
without any fosteripg or forcing, shows how good are its prospects of a still wider 
diffusion ; and there can be little question that the one form of circulation indicates 
a moUe healthy and active state of intelligence than the other, which often puts 
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books into the hands of those who never trouble their with them, but ssUfl’er 
them to adorn, uncut and untnmishcd, the bhelves of their library. When men at 
tlieir own prompting buy a book, there is some greater probability that they will 
read it than if they purchase it under the suggestion and bribe of benevolent 
I'rionds. But enough of this. No tfook deserves bfitter of the i)ublic than D'Au- 
bigntTs ; and no book is more likely to receive its desert. For the sake of the 
public themselves — for the sake of the distinguished Christian man* the author — 
:ind for the truth’s sake, we woulu anticipate a millionary distribution of this grand 
work. ^ 

Of Oliver & Boyd’s edition — as to its remarkable beauty and cheapness, we have 
spoken in a former notice. Their cheap edition is one for a gentleman’s libraiy ; 
and yet the poor man may possess himself of it. 

We could not speak with truth of Mr. Collins’s edition, if we did not use teams 
of e<|ual, if not higher praise. Such a book— with a clcjir large type — firm paper, 
no double columns, with not a single mark by which one could discover it to be a 
“ People’s edition,” except the remarkable and welcome fact, that its 400 pages are* 
to be purcha&ed for Eigbtecn-penco — is one of the wonders of the age. 

Our ])erupal of this volume has been a source of unmingled pleasure. If our 
limits suited, we could willingly abstract the general tenor of the story, hut must 
for the present abstain. ^ 

Lectures on the Pde/rim^s Progress^ and on dM. Life and Times of John Bunyau. By 
the Kcv. (Jeo. Cheever, D.D., New York. Glasgow and London : Wni. Collins. 
]»i). ;125. 

Another of the scries of tl\^ valuable and popular works issued from the press of 
Mr. Collins. ^This work we have formerly noticed, when introducing to our readers 
the excellent edition of Fullarton & (Jo. It must be supreijiely difficult. to lecture 
on Bunyan with any degree of interest corresponding to the subject. Judging 
from the reception of his work in hib owm country and here, IDr. Clleever has per- 
fectly succeeded. It is not eiisy to conceive liow lectures on Bunyan could have 
been made to contain more of the spirit of their great subject, and consequently to 
have been more interesting. 

Review of the Proceedings of a minority of the Town Covncil of Edinburgh on presenting 
the Freedom of the City to Mr. (ieorge Thompson, being a Report of the Speeches 
delivered at a svbserjucnt Meeting of that Body. Edinburgh: Johnstone. 184C. 
pj). 14. 

We have no wi^h to review the scarcely creditable doings of the Edirtburgh 
Town Council in this utTair. Whether or not it was the proper time to propose tho 
freedom of the city to be given to Mr. Thoiiii)son, and whether or not he was the 
])roper man on whom to bestow this high honour, the exertions of Mr. T. in the 
cause of human liberty are deserving of everlasting honour; and ho is on the 
general judgment a man ifi much too high a repute to need to hold any badge» 
which, it is mor^ than hinted, was surrejititiouSly obtained. If given, it should 
have been orderly, generously, and honourably given. When given, nothing should 
have been suffered to tamisb the worth of the gift. Incojjiparably rather let such 
a man as Mr. T. want all such honows, than let it be supposed that ho would either 
covet or keep any badge which was not as much honourdA by his accepting of it, as 
he by its being bestowed. ^ 

The Spirit admitted to die Heaveniy House — the Body refused a Ghrave, Two Sermons 
Preached on the occasion of the i)eath of the Rev. J. S. Gnyer of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. With Notes. By Thomas Binney. Jackson & Walford. 1846.»pp. 104. 
llArpiLY the distingublicd author of these discourses is restored to health, and 
retains liis vigorous powers dn tho service of the gospel. His clear judgment, 
powerful logic, generous sentiment, scriptural learning, and lofty eloquence, are 
invaluable to the church. One can scarcely regret the ebullitions of bigotry which 
from time to time call forth this valorous combatant intc^tlic arena of religious 
controversy. The offensive arrogance that refused a grave to the remains of such 
a man as Mr. Guyer, is no mere accident, but os Mr. Binney in some of his former 
jjroductions has ably shown, tho natural fruits of such an institution as the Estii- 
blished Church of England. These tokons of its character would be unnoticed — 
the lesson would cither not be read, or read with no interest, viz. that thi.s was not 
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a “ plant wliicli our Ijeavenly Father had planted,” and was therefore to be “ rooted 
up/' unless Mr. Binney, or sueh as he, were to stereotype the facts — and diffuse 
the useful information with Comments which none so well as he can give. We are 
unwilling to do injustice to the theme, or the treatment of it, by a mere descriptive 
abridgment of' it ; and to speak as we miglft and ought in laudation, might be 
counted by those who have not read the sermons, extravagant*-we therefore simply 
commend the sermons to the early attention of readers, and thank the honoured 
author for this contribution to Our Dissenting literature. 

^rmons occasioned hy the Death of the Esv. Hugh Heugh^ D.D. Glasgow; Robertson. 
1846. ^ pp. 120, 

A suTTijiLB memorial of this most excellent Christian minister. There is the 
ASdress before the interment, by Dr. Harper ; next, a Sermon on the character 
and blessedness of those who die in the Lord, by Dr. Taylor, the colleague, and 
now the widowed successor of Dr. Hough. Mysterious is the Providence of God. 
Dr. H. was intensely solicitous about the settlement of his successor. lie saw him 
inducted into the charge — associate with himself— and immediately thereafter was 
called to his rest. Dr. Brown’s sermon, characterised by his usual learning and 
lucid simplicity, has for its subject the Present Condition of them who are asleep 
in Christ, whilst Dr. Wardlaw's evening discourse, in this beautiful series, is, 
The hopes of grace triumphant over, the fears of nature.” 

Seldom is there an occasion of such deep sorrow and Christian confidence and 
joy j but it is duly celebrated, as all wdll attest who peruse these discourses. ' 

Tales of the Covenanters. By Robert PoUok, A.M., author of “ The Course of 
Time.” With a Biographical Sketch of the AutJior. By the RcV. A. Thomson. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1846. pp. 344. • 

These simple tales are too familiar to admit of recommendation. They have 
long recommended themselves. The biographical sketch is well executed, and 
forms a very appropriate introduction. It contains some valuable critical observa- 
tions on the poetry of Pollok, to which wc should have directed the attention of 
our readers, if the subject had not been so ably handled in our last Number. 

London Tract Societfs recent Publications . — 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Columbus aiid his Times, 

Julius Ciiisar. 

Glimpses of the Dark Ages, 

Wild Flowers of the Year. 

Prepa-red as we arc, almost im^fticitly, to subscribe to the excellency of every 
issue of tliis admirable Society, wc did somewhat curiously look into these volumes 
to find if it wore possible that tlie Society had not erred in judgment in the choice 
of subjwts for its monthly series. At first sight these seemed to lie somewhat out 
of the line of their nsiv^l topics. We were most agreeably surprised. Whatever 
he the merit of the titles and subjects, they aPe handled with marvellous discretion. 
Not one of them but afi^^ds information to the mind, and quickening to the soul. 
These volumes arp delightful companions of young and old, especially in their 
holiday rambles. 

The Lads of the Factory. 

The Yodng Tradesman. 

Learning to AcL 
The Useful Christian. 

Cads^ Usefulness. 

Old Humphrey* 8 Pithy Papers. 

* 

Here is another shelf— the voinmes of somewhat laiger dimensions. So wisely 
practical, so ingeniously interesting, that could they be but circulated, rather, could 
they be but jfe^ by our rising youth, there could not fail, with God’s blessing, to 
arise a generation of earlier growth, and finer development, than the world ever 
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Christian Missions: or a Manual of Missionary Geography and HUt&ry, By the 

Rev. C. T. Blumhardt. Rdited by Rev. C. Barth, ^ 

I. Asia^ West Indies, America, pp. 338. • 

II. Africcb, Mahomrnedan Countries, Australia, and Polynesia, pp. 318. 

Now that wc possess th^se volumes, we do uot know how we managed so long 
without them ; containing the best information on the subject of Christian missions 
to bo found any where, and much i|^at is to be found nowhere else, at least, nowhere 
that we know to seek for it. 

The Doctrinal Puritans. — Howe. * pp. 411. 

Contains the Outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and The Redeemers Dominion over 
the Invisible World, — a republioftf ion of two of the greatest treasures in the English 
lungitagc: the latter of these works being, in the view of some of the best judges, 
the greatest work of that great man — The Living Temple itself, not excepted. 

Works of the Puritan Divines. — Bunyan. London: Nelson. 1846. pp. 278. t 

This second volume of Bunyan contains, — The Greatness of the Soul, and the 
unspeakablcness of the loss thereof: No way to Heaven hut by Jesus Christ the Strait 
Gates to which is prefixed, an Introductory Essay on Bnnyan’s genius and writings, 
by the Rev. Robert Philip. The imgiortal dreamer is little known, except in his 
allegorical works. This cheap issue will present him to the popular view, as not 
less worthy of admiration in the character of an expositor and preacher of divine 
truth, without the dramatic investment which his unrivalled genius could throw 
urouTid it. It may be supposed the author of the Introductory Essay has written 
con awore; and while treading a path, well trodden by himself and other learned 
companions o# the great pilgrim, has enlivened the way with much profitable talk 
con(‘erning the delectable fields wliicb he devoutly traverses. To “ bring man for- 
>vard on his journey,” is not more our duty than it is our pleasure; the benefits of 
the convoy fall all to our share. 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

C1LAS(J0W THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 

• Edinburgh, SOth June, 1846. 

In consequciico of the brethren who were appointed to preside at the examina- 
tlA of* the students not having found it convenient to discharge that duty, we were 
this day solicited by the committee to do so. , 

The junior class read a jv)rtion of Deuteronomy in Hebrew, and the correspond- 
ing passage in the Septua^nt. The senior class read portions of Isaiah in Hebrew, 
and of Daniel inUhaldec. Mr. Gowan entpred into a minute examination of the 
various words, and the answers drawn forth showed that the students had attained 
an exact and accurate acijuaintancp with the structure^and grammar of these 
languages. He also interrogated the senior class on lectqjjcs which he had delivered 
on the principles of interpretation — the province of reason in interpreting— the 
jicculiar attainments required by an interpreter — the quotation! in the New Testa- 
ment from the Old — and the diflerent j;hoories of accommodation. The students 
appeared to be quite familiar with the subject. 

Dr. Alexander examined the clas^ on the literary history of the Old Testament 
— on its language— on the external evidence of the genuineness of the Old Testa* 
ment Books — on the internal characteristics which corroborate the conclusions 
deduced from the external evidence — on the meaning of the tenn Canon, and on 
the preservation of the law in the ark and otherwise, at different periods in the 
history of Israel. He farther examined the students on ys lectures on church 
histoiy — particularly on the general characteristics of the 'Christian life during the 
second and third centuries, and the rise of Asceticism. Throughout the entire 
examination the students exhibited their mastery of all the ^ints brought forward. 

Mr. Thomson examined the students on portions of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
ill a strict and critical manner, elucidating the meaning by grammatical exegesis, 
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and tracing the truc^ principles of interpretation and exposition, llis questions 
were very testing, ancl the replies were most satisfactoiy. 

T)r. Wardlaw selected from the lectures he had delivered as the subject of 
examination, the period of Christ being in the grave — the value of his resurrection 
— the place of his body during the forty days — the design of his appearances to his 
disciples ^the change of his body during his asoension~and the work of Christ in 
heaven. From the replies given, it was pleasing to see the amount of valuable 
information which had been communicated. ^ 

In common with every member of committee present, we were highly gratified 
with the attainments the students had made, and feel assured that in their future 
career they will evince the benefits they have received from the profound and 
varied insirnctions of the tutors. (Signed,) H. W. Ksowi-es. 

l)AVtD ItUSSELL. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

KOTES OF A RAILWAY MISSIONARY. 

The large and growing class of persons cnu]>loycd on the construction of railways 
are very properly attraicting the consideration and efforts of Christians for their 
spiritual welfare. It will be interestin} to our readers to leant from this letter, the 
kind of work which is, at the present time, so urgently called for; — 

“ I was appointed to labour on the railway now making betn een the towns of 

ayjd D. — It is twelve miles long, aud there lU’c about 1300 men 

employed on it, m.'inj of whom have their families with them. All the villages and 
cottage*! in the ^iciuity of the line arc filled with them. I have two preaching 
htations. I have a small wooden chapel near the centre, where about four hundred 
men ai*e at work; and, about three miles farther on, I have a large barn fitted uj) 

us a chapel, at a place called G . I preach in the places three times on Sabbath, 

and occasionally on the week evenings. Before these stations were prepared for 
me. I had to preach in the open air. I found this at first very trying to my nerves, 
but got accustomed to it. The railway men are proverbial for their profligate and 
dissolute habits. One half of my flock cannot read ! and many can only read 
imperfectly. They arc, of course, very ignorant, and, in order to be understood, 1 
must speak to them in th6 most plain and simple manner. Indeed, they must be 
spoken to like children. I am expected to walk about among them, converse with 
tliem colkctweJy and individually^ as opportunities present iliemselves, visit their 
families ^nd the wounded men, distribute among them Testaments, books, and 
tracts, and keep a daily journal, in wdiicli I am expected to enter the leadihg 
incidents of the day, either in the eYeiiing, or, at farthest, next morning. Between 
preaching, talking, and walking, I have a very busy time. On Sabbath, in going to 
niy two places of worship, I walk about eighteen miles My labours are necessarily 
great ; but, although often wearied zn, I thank God I am never f^earied of them. 

“ When I came here nt first, 1 was startled by their rough and homely manners, 
and was almost afraid^ to venture among them; but I am now better acquainted 
with them. Bough as ^hey are, they are very susceptible of kindness. 1 always 
speak to them in the accents of kindness, even when I reprove them. They always 
receive me with kuidness, and treat mo with much respect. The most imj>ortant 
part of my labours is addressing them at dieir dimer hour at noon. Many of them 
will not come to a place of worship, but spend'the Sabbath in eating, drinking, and 
fooluh ^.musements, but when at dinner they cannot escape me. They dine in 
groups of thirty or forty. I usually occupy about twenty minutes in speaking to 
them from a passage of scripture or I take up a stoncj or point to the aun, or any 
fcamliar object^ and endeavour t6 instruct them in the veiy same way as I did for 

six years in the infant school at . Sometimes they will ask me to explain the 

meaning of a certaijg^ text, and at other times, infidels among them will tiy to 
tidleule and scoff at certain parts of the Bible, which 1 must endeavour to defend 
and explain. At the dinner hour I usually address two or three groups in this way. 
.It is a very pleasing and interesting part of my duty, and the men themselves like 
it, and would wish to see me oftencr. Even profane men love to have a chat with 
me. Another most effectual way of doing them good is by distributing Testaments 
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niid ncjit volumes of an interesting and religions cJiaracter. In the disposal of thusi* 

1 have a discrctionaiy power to give tiiem to whom I cliooso this gives me a great 
moral power over tliom. 

Although the great majority arc ignorant and profligate men, 1 am glad to say 
that I have found not a few pious and intelligent men among them. A few of 
these are Independents and Baptists, but most are Primitive Methodists or Banters. 
Thev are easily known from their comrades by their polished manners, superior 
intelligence, and superior style of langnage. I have always been decidedly of 
opinion that religion improves ftic intellect. I could perceive this among my 
countrymen in Scotland, but it ^ far more apparent here. Religion tenches a man 
to think. When a man becomes religious he becomes thoughtful, and bis thouglits 
are much occupied on subjects of an elevating, and noble character. B.e thinks 
much of God — of his Saviour—of death, judgment, and the glories of heaven, and 
thinking on these important subjects improves his intellects, by exercising th«m. 
The Primitive Methodists are a very numerous sect here, and do a groat deal of 
good, and numerous little chapels belonging to them arc found in all the surround- 
ing villages. They maintain the spirit of true piety, and preach a pure gospel in* 
many a dark corner. Parish churches arc most abundant. The country is tliickly 
studded with them, but I am inlbrined that in most of them the gospel is never 
heard. On many of the doors might he written, ^ Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth who 
was crucitied ; he is not here.' Many of the parish clergy not only do not preach the 
gospel themselves, but do all in tlAir power to prevent its entrance in their 

parishes. At G '.where T preach in d large barn, many respectable villagers 

honoured me with their presence The clergyman has last week taken the alarm, 
and circulated a tract to oppose me, in which he attempts to prove that .to go and 
licur a dissenting preacher is to sin against God. It is a miserable piece of argu- 
ment, and as* it may amuse you, I have enclosed a copy. The good woman to 
whom he gave it showed it to me. bpt she will not be deterred from hearing me. 
There is no other evening sermon in the village. 

“ This is a beautiful country. In my walks to and from the towns of W and 

D , I pass through some beautiful villages. The cottages are covered with 

vinos, and grapes ripen in the open air. 1 love England ranch, and have met with 
great kindness in this quarter.” 

hlavkut and thk American prebbyteiiian church. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in their triennial convention, 
had a most protracted and earnest discussion on the subject of slavery. Tlie 
following resolutions, adopted by a majority of nincjty -seven against twenty-seven, 
exhibit the exact whereabouts of the Presbyterian Church on tliis critical ques- 
tRi. 

“1. The system of slavery, as it exists in th^c United States, viewed either in the 
laws of the several States ^hich sanction it, or in its actual operation and results in 
society, i.s intrini^cally unrighteous and oppressive, and is opposed to the prcscrij)- 
tions of the law of God, to the spirit and precepts of the gospel, and to the best 
interests of humanity. ^ 

“2. The testimony of the General Assembly from A.n. 1 767 to a.i>. 1818 inclusive, 
has condemned it, and it remains still the recorded tesrtinony of the Presbyterian 
Church of these United States against it, from which we do n^t recode. 

“3. We cannot, therefore, withhold the expression of our deep regi-ct that slavery 
should be coutinued and coimtefia^cediiy any of the members of our churches; and 
we do earnestly exhort both them ^d the churches among whom it exists, to use 
all means in their power to put it away from them. Its perpetuation am*ong them 
cannot fail to be regarded by multitudes influenced by their example as sanctioning 
the system ])ortrayed in, and maintained by, the statutes of the several slaveholding 
States wherein they dwell. Nor can any mere mitigation of its severity, prompted 
by the humanity and Christian feeling of any who continue to hold their fdlow-men 
in such bondage, be regarded either as a testimony against Iftie system, or as in the 
least degree changing its essential character, 

“4. But while we believe that many evils incident to the system, render if 
important and obligatory to bear testimony against it, yet would wo not undertake 
to determine the degree of moral turpitude on the part of individuals involved. 
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This will doubtless be found to vaiy in the sijjht of God, according to the degree oi 
light and other circumstances pertaining to each. In view of all the embnrrassnjents 
and obstacles in the way of emancipations interposed by the statutes of the slave- 
holding States, and by the social influence affecting the views and conduct of those 
involved m it, we cannot pronounce a judgment of general and promiscuous 
condemnation, ‘implying that destitution of Christian principle and feeling which 
should exclude frpm the table of tlie Lord, all who should stand in the legal relation 
of masters to slaves, or justify us in withholding our ecclesiastical and Christian 
fellov^ship from them. We rather sympathize with and would seek to succour them 
in their embarrassments, believing that separation end secession among the churches 
and their members, are not the methods God approves and sanctions for the 
reformation of his church. 

“ 5. Wliile, therefore, we feel bound to bear oh» testimony against slavery, and 
to \5xhort our beloved brethren to remove it from them as speedily as j>ossible, by 
all appropriate and available means, we do at the same time condemn all decisive 
and schismatical measures tending to destroy the unity and disturb the peace of 
' our church, and deprecate the spirit of denunciation and inflicting severities, wliich 
would cast from the fold those whom we arc rather hound, by the spirit of the 
gospel, and the obligations of our covenant, to instruct, to counsel, to c\bort, and 
thus to lead in the ways of God: and toward whom, even though they may err, to 
exercise forbearance and brotherly love. ^ 

*‘6. Asa court of our Lord Jesus Christ, we possess no legislative authority; and 
as the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, wc possess no judiciary 
authority. We have no right to institute and prescribe tests of Christian character 
and church membership, not recognized and sanctioned in the sacred scriptures, 
and in our standards, by which ue have agreed to wftlk. Wc must, tlicrcfore, leave 
this matter with the Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods — the judicatWrics to whom 
pertains the right of judgment to act in the adniinistration of discipline, as the> 
may judge it to be their duty, constitutionally, subject to the General Assembly, 
only in the way of general review and control.” 


STATE Ol HELTGION in AMERK'A. 

{From the New Yorl Kianqelht . ) 

We are permitted again, in the proMdcnce of God, to meet together and mingle 
our rejoicings and lamentations. 

The great Head of the church has entrusted to our faithfulness the welfare and 
interests of a large portion of his church, and we set forth to the world our state- 
ment of the condition and prospects of that province of Christ’s kingdom over wIm^ 
our guardianship 'extends, and for which there rests on us a most solemn respom- 
bilit^ 5 . The interests of that glorious kingdom, which is ere long to be bounded 
only by the limits of the habitable globe, and its duration commensurate with 
eternity, is very near our hearts. Peeblc and frail as all humai\ effort must be in 
its best endeavours, and conscious os we are of weakness and worthlessness in our 
purest aims and holiest jiurposes — ^j’et when w c remember that our power is only 
derived and secondary — a mere instriimentali'"y — we are comforted in the thoughl 
tiiat our hold is on an om^potent hand — our stay on the arm of a God in covenant. 
We know that all his plans for the progress of his church and the salvation of a 
lost race, shall be c&Vrlcd out and consummated, not for our sakes, but for his own 
honour and declarative gloiy. In this wo xajoipc,^and remembering bis promises, 
take courage, and gird oorsdves for our work^ 

We ar6 not permitted at this time, to unite in universal rejoicings, and lift the 
note of exultation and triumph, as in times not long past ; neither ore we on the 
other hand, to hang our hai^s on the willows, and sit down in mourning. There 
has been no generm awakening through our bounds, j^et neither has there been, by 
any means, the total absence of the influence of the Spirit of God. On the contrary, 
in nearly all of our presbyteries, there are interesting reports of revivals in particular 
churches; and in many of those presbyteries, a large proportion of their churches 
have been watered by the dews of divine grace, and those ports that have been thu«» 
more especially favoured are the southern and south-western portions of the church. 

Among the favonrahlc indications, apparent in the churches, and worthy ofimpor- 
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rant notice, are the following, to wit the prevalence of peace and harmony in 
doctrine and discipline ; renewed and growing attention to cateclietical instruction 
— greatly inerted regular atj^endance on the public serviced of the sanctuary; a 
more systematic, and consequently a more efficient mode of benevolent contributions; 
the permanent position of the temperance cause ; the increased, power, number, 
and efficiency of Sabbath-schools ; and the particularmttention, whi(;h it is evident, 
trom all the reports of the southern presbyteries, is paid to the religious instruction 
and improvement of the coloured uopulatiou. Wo notice also the evidence of a 
rising standard of morality, in theTespect which has been manifested for the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, the universal observance of the monthly concert of jn-aycr, and we add, 
also, the growing impressions on !ho minds of pastors, thgt the enlargement of thei^; 
respective churches, and the advancement of the cause of the Kedeemer, muht 
depend (under God) more on the«stated and regular work of the ministry,* and the 
active consistent piety of the members, than upon sudden exc itement, startling 
impulse, and an over-anxious and questionable imjmtienee of the usual steady 
established order of progressive increase, and constant accession. 

But, while we notice these favourable indications, there are also equallj^ evident « 
unfavourable influences, silently operating in the church, abating its aggressive 
power, and materially retarding its onward progress. To these, also, wt feel com- 
pelled to recur. 

(l.J Fii'st, the neglect of family religion. The danger now seems to be, the 
substitution of Sabbath-school instruction for that rigid, faithful, parental training, 
that characterized the principles aud practice? of our forefathers, the results of wdiich 
were, in times past, the hope and strength of the church. The responsibility of 
an> parent for the religious culture of his children, cannot be deiolved on the 
Sabbath-school teacher. It caryiot even be shared with him. No parent can ever, 
without great guilt, turn his children aw^ay from his own table, to eat the crumbs 
of the bread of life, that fall from the hands of a stranger. The responsibility 
must for ever rest where God has placed it. And while the Sjibbath-school teachm: 
co-operates kindly and powerfully with the parent, and aids him in training up his 
infant offspring for the skies, he does not intend to supersede the duties of the 
natural instructor, hut to assist him to lead them in the path of holiness and peace 
to God. The fulfilment of God’s promise to the seed of the righteous, in blessing 
faithful, early parental training, is seen m iibudunec of facts evcrj^vherc. From 
such as these the ranks of the redeemed are mainly made up. From among such 
as these we look for pastors for our churches, and for that view of duty dependent 
on doctrine, and that sound enlightened piety which is at once the gloiy of tlie 
church and the secret of its power and perpetuity. 

In connection wirti this, also, may be mentioned, ns one of the unfavourable 
indications the culpable inattention of the churches to tlieir relative duty in regard 
to#e baptized children. Too little solemnity is attached to this. No Rj)eeific 
class of duties seems to spring from it. But these baj)tized youth are the children 
of the church, not for the purpose of discipline?, for ob^ious reasons ; but they are 
the objects of the church’s (leepcst solicitude and prayers and hopes. It should be 
seen and known, Aat the ordinance is not a mere unmeaning ceremony, but a 
precious, glorious privilege — full of blessing to the.subjcct of it. It is feared that 
the relation of such youth to the church is not clearlj^ stated, and therefore the 
relative duties are not understood or ftitelligently practised. 

(2.) The second evil that claims our notice is the cofepting influence in om* 
churches, and among our youngest and most promising meqjbers, of the light 
literature of the day. The trash^f foreipi glutted markets is imported here, and 
found, in polluted streams, along omr iliilways and lines of public travel. These 
publications are eagerly purchased and read, and corrupt passions are excised, and 
pampered and fed. The imagination is filled with impure images; the ear is 
familiarized to the language of blasphemy ; doubts are engendered on fundamental 
principles of faith and morality. The language of the wise man is clear and pointed, 

“ my son cease to hear instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.'* 

An infidel argument unanswered, in any mind, has to that mind the moral power 
of a demonstration, and will affect the life accordingly. Let ihe pastors of churches 
.see to it, and in every way use their influence against it. It is fraught with evil. 

If we look at the external influences that surround the church, we shall find many 
that prcvscnt themselves in an unfavourable light. Bet us glance at these first. 
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There arc various forms of cn*or, gross delusions, deeply entrenched in the 
corrupt passions and selfish interests of the human heart, that interpose formidable 
barriers to the onward march of the gospel. These errors more rampant, and 
possess more vitality in the newly settled parts of the country, and create difticulties 
to which those whose lot is cast in more sacred spots are comparative strangers. 
Universalism, or in other words, practical Atheism ; Unithrianism, a religion dead 
and lying in state ; Fourierism and Free-thinking in all its forms, and last of all» 
Romanism, most subtle and dangerous of all. Gasping in Italy — reviving by suffer- 
ance in France— -but in this country, accommodlting itself as far as possible, to our 
antagonist institutions. Here the great battle mast be fought, and that dork 
superstition, which has distended itself like an eildlcss dungeon over the earth, is 
liere to fall before the simple elements, light and love.” Onr work is to keep the 
Bible opin, to discard all formalism in every Bha{V‘, to exhibit theoretically religion 
as she is drawn in the birth, in simple vesture, purti, nnpensioned, unstipendiary — 
adorned with no colours but tho«c which, like the rainbow, are formed by the bun- 
beams in the heavens; to exhibit her practically as a living vital principle, in “all 
• holy conversation and godliness.” 

The power of simple truth is the weapon of aggression and defence, carried from 
house to house, and from heart to heart, by tlic faithful, laborious servant of Christ, 
encountering men of their guard, disarming prejudii'e, relieving doubts, easing the 
burdened conscience, and leading the soul almost unresistingly up to God. ThN 
is mighty, to pull down the strong-holds of &in, and build up the kingdom of tTesns 
Christ. 

The next external influence, from which, that w'e may be delivered, onr prayers 
and supplications should go up without intermission to the throne of gr.u'c, is war 
— opposed in spirit and practice to every principle of the gospel of Clirist. The 
mi«bion of the church in the world Is a mission of peace anil good ydlj and meek- 
ness and love, universally felt and diffused. And when the glorious gospel is in the 
^ole earth, and the shout goes up “it is finished,” war slinll cense. Our duty as 
clirhtians is to humble ourselves before God, to dejiroeate bis judgments, and 
earnestly to pray for the coming of that time w^hen men shall beat their “swords 
into plough-shares,” and their “spears into jiruning-hooks.” 

A condition of war is always mobt unfavourable for the progress of leligioii 
The mind is in too high a state of excitement to be strongly susceptible of religious 
appeal and motive, and the vices in the code ofchiistian morals are elevated to the 
rank of virtues. 

A most delightful theme of contemplation, and a mosr remarkable sign of the 
times, is that principle of unJtm manifested to some degree in this country, and 
widely in Europe. The results cannot but be salutary and powerful on the influ- 
ence and progress of the Protestant church. We hail tlie sign with unfeigned joy. 
We anticipate with hope and exultation the approaching convention in the citjiof 
London, and trust in God that the result may be the taking of a high advanced 
position before the church and the*world for evangelical nnion ; that the moral 
force of Christendom may no longer be paralyzed b/ discord and disunion, but 
move on, as the enemy has always done, with unbroken front. i 

There has been a gratifying increase in the numerical strength of our branch of 
the church of Christ, and the rctunis of the different boards of benevolence indicate 
the increased confidence of the church in all' our organized arrangements for the 
dispensation of the chari'ttlblo funds of the church. , 

In conclusion, wf call upon all our ministers to give thcrasches wholly to their 
work, to be “good soldiers of Jesus Christ,” remo,Tnbering that they o>vn no camp, 
but must be always in the field ; to be dilij^nt the study of the scriptures, to be 
sober aijd vigilantt watching for the coming of the Lord, praying for that time 
when there shall be an altar to God on every mountain, when every valley shall 
ring with an hosanna, and every tongue become vocal with one utterance. 

Ei>WIN F. IlATriELl), 

Stated Clerk of the General As^iemhly. 
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NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOUR. 

The situation of the commefhial metropolis of the United States is 
admirably adapted for the purposes of commerce, nor will the admirer 
of the picturesque be disappointed when he, for the first time, beholds 
the spacious bay, extending from the wharfs down to Staten Island and 
the Narrows, where nome ships are alwa^ riding at anchor, and 
numerous crowded steamers coptinually plying. The entrance to the 
bay from Sandyhook is peculiarly striking. Through a narrow strait 
dividing Staten from Long Island, with the bristling batteries of Fort- 
Hamilton and the sombre pines of Greenwood Cemetery on the right, 
and on the left the wooded heights and elegant villas around New 
Brighton, the inward-bound vessel sails ^nto a majestic lake, at the 
further end of which, and beyond a forest of masts, rise the steeples of 
the busy mart. The city itself is built on Manhattan Island, which 
is formed by a stream connectip]^ the Hudsdn River with Long Island 
Sound. It contains a population of about balf-a-million, including the 
suburbs of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Hoboken, and Jersey, separated 
from New York proper by water. The business streets are all day 
long thronged with men, horses, drays, bales, boxes, and packages'* 
innumerable, the latter piled up on the p^kvements without any regard 
to the conveniehce of passengers. Broadway is a most bllstling thorough - 
fare, miserably ill paved, but crowded with all s^rts of conveyances, — 
huge lumbering omnibuses thundering past you every half-minute. The 
upper and more aristocratic portion of the city^ is built on a regular 
plan, with fine wide streete and handsome houses. ^IThe residences of 
the merchant princes are now chiefly in this quarter, about three miles 
from the stwes, as all places of business are called in America. The 
quays are situated on each side of the city, the larger ships being moored 
in Long Island Sound, the steamers and river craft in the Hudson. 
Docks are unnecessary, as at all times there is abundant depth of water 
to float ships of the heaviest burden. The public buildings in New York, 
if you except Trinity a^d Grace Churches, two sj^endid new Episco- 
palian places of worship, situated at each end of Broadway, are in no 
wise remarkable, although many of them are built of beautiful granite, 
with imposing porticos of the same material. 

New Series. — Vol. VI. 2 1 
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Having numerous letters of introduction, mj time was fully occupied, 
and I saw a little of the society in that great eiuporium, besides visiting 
its objects of curiosity, and attending to ousinoss calls.* A few evenings 
after ray arrival, I went to, a meeting convened in Broadway taberoacle 
by the American Colonisation Society, for the purpose of sending out 
supplies to 750 slaves who bad been landed in their colony of Liberia, 
from a daVer captsured by the United States ship of war, “ Yorktown.” 
The speeches, especially that of Dr. Tyng. Episcopalian clergyman, were 
highly eloquent and creditable to the parties, giving me a very favour- 
able idea* of American oratory. The slightest political allusion, however, 
such 06 Mr. Butler’s casual reference to ^that great Kentuckian,” 
(Henry Clay,) created visible excitement. The sentiment that the cause 
of humanity had been grievously injured by the conduct of the 
abolitionist party, was loudly applauded by a decided majority of those 
"present, a circumstance w-ith which I was exceedingly gratified. There 
never were a set of men whose views were more opposed to reason and 
common sense* than those who rejoicg> in that appellation Had the 
religious public of America not refused to sanction their proceedings, 
the whole Union would, long ere this, have been the theatre of desolat- 
ing civil war. On another occasion I visited the rooms of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, which employs labourers in China, 
Northern India, Western Africa, and Central North Amciica. Their 
income last year was 83,000 dollars, stbout £17,000. The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church remit their collections through this board, in order 
to save unnecessary expense, but they have also a managing committee 
of their own, and support three missionaries. I was introduced to the 
office-bearers of the institution by Dr. M‘Leod, a respected minister ot 
the above mentioned denomination. The only political meeting 1 
attended in New York, was a hole and corner one of the native 
Americans, a party started by a few w bigs some time ago. Their war 
cry is a twenty one years’ naturalization law; and the peroration 
of their speeches, “America must be ruled by Americans.” The 
“ gentlemen'* in attendance wore about the dirtiest set of fellows I ever 
met in a room, chewing tobacco,, smoking, and spitting the whole time ; 
all sitting with their hats on, and cheering vociferously the frequent 
attempts at wit^cism on the part of the speakers. , 

Taking into consideration the vast number of foreigners resident in 
New York, the Sabbsrth is remarkably well kept. All the shops are 
shut, and the streets are as orderly as *in our Scottish towns. When 
the churches are asseibbling or dismissing, the pavements are crowded 
with people. Ddring the hoars of divine service, all is quietness and 
decorum. In this respect, no English towra will stand a comparison w^ith 
the citioG of the United 'States, although' ignorant individuals tell us that 
that country has ** no religion.’' The Presbyterian places of worship, of 
all sects, are fifty four in number ; the Episcopal, including the Methodists, 
sixty seven; the Congregational, including the Baptists, thirty one; 
the Boman Catikojiie, sixteen ; all other smaller bodies, thirty five. 
There are only seven Congregational churches, properly so called, and 
these not Iw any means influential. The Episcopalians are by far the 
wealthiest budy; although, in point of numerical strength and ii fiueiice, 
the Presbyterians carry off the palm. Their preachers are, in general, men 
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of great piety and talent, and their feUowship much more pure than it 
is on this side of the Atlantic. I have heard Scotehmeo in New York 
complain that joining a Prpbyterian church in America woe a very 
different thing from ** getting a token in Scotland.’^ Conversion to Qod 
is the test of membership amongst the chdrches of tha United States. 
It is to be hoped that those Free Church ministers who have been in 
that country will enlighten* their brethren a little in this respect^ for^ 
verily, there is great room for improvement. This strictness has told 
with astonishing effect upon the people, raising the influence of religion 
and religious men, by presenting to the world as specimens Chris- 
tianity not men who ar9 Christians only in name, and who by their 
conduct dishonour their profession, but those who have really experienced 
a saving change. 

I spent three Sabbaths in the city of New York during my first visit, 
and one on my return from my western tour. On these occasions I heard 
t)rs. M‘Elroy and Spring of the old school Presbyterian church, Dr. 
Cheever and Mr. Thompson of the Congregationalists, Dr. McLeod of the 
Covenanting persuasion, DV. Williams, a Baptist, and Mr. Bedell, an 
Evangelical Episcopalian. By far the ablest of these discourses was that 
delivered by Dr. Cheever, from the words, and Enoch walked with God ; 
and he was not, for God ^ok him,*’ at an evening meeting preparatory to 
forming a«new Congregational church, to be called the church of the 
Puritans. The description of theointediluvian world was one of the greatest 
mastcr<piec6s of pulpit composition I ever listened to. Dr. Cheever is a 
remarkable man, who was first brought into notice by his zeal in the 
temperance cause, for which ho suffered the punishment of imprisonment. 
With Mr. Bedell’s truly Evangelical church I had the pleasure of 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, the only occasion on which that 
ordinance h^poned to be celebrated in the churches I attended while in 
America. The Presbyterian places of woiship were well filled by 
intelligent and attentive audiences. In all of them hymns are used in 
praising God. * That extraordinary dogma which maintains that the 
Psalms of David and the Scotch metrical version of these Psalms are 
alone fit for being used in public worship gains no credence in 
America. I have hej^rd Presbyteriand there laughing at it as one of the 
most singular delusions that ever entered.into the mind of man. When 
any proof, scriptural or traditional, is adduced of this notion, 1 shall not 
despair of proving the same thing concerning tt^e first nine chapters of 
1st Chronicles, or the ceremoitial law given from Mount Sinai, 

The interior of American places of wowhip is, generally speaking, re- 
markably elegant. The seats of mahogany, their backssloping, and nicely 
stuffed, the passages carpdteL and the rostrum for the speaker, consisting 
not of a pulpit but of an omeng table of marble or rosewooA cofered 
with crimsou damask, with a sofa behind, which is approached by a flight 
of steps. I must say, that although this regard to comfort and neatness 
is sometimes carried to an extreme, yet, on the whole^ it is much preferable 
to our custom. Really it is a perfect penance for a Mrson of lofty stature 
to sit in some of our confined narrow seats. The‘*^man Catholics do 
penance on the Cathedral floors, and the Protestants of Scotland in the 
chapel pews. The perfect stillnesd of American congregations is sure to 
attract the observation of those who are accustomed to that constant 
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ooQghingy and clewng of throats, shuffling of foot, <&o«, which strikes 
every American, visittng this oountry, as most unseemly and irreverent. 
All the congregation ate in their seats be%e the clergyman begins, — no 
one would venture to rush in a quarter of an hour aftw the service has 
begun, as with us ; or if, by an unlocked for detention, an individual is 
late, be comes in quietly, and not in that hasty, careless style, affected 
by people on this side of the Atlantic. ^ 

It was with feefings of shame that I witnessed the general sobriety of 
the people of New York; shame, when 1 reflected on the dreadfnl 
extent tti which intemperance exists in Bcotlend. Only a few years ago, 
dn^kenness was the crying sin of the United^States ; now it has almost 
entirely disappeared. I only saw four intoxicated individuals during 
my tour in America. Thousands of working men in the city of New Y ork, 
^ho toil all day at the stores and wharfs, never taste spirituous liquors. 
A person who has even once been found drunk would be shunned and 
avoided by every one. Instances of people ruining themselves by giving 
way to this sin are almost unknown, f or three weeks I lived in the 
city, traversed every part of it, walked about eaily and late, and after 
all, only caw one individual who was visibly in a state of intoxication. 
Who could, say the same thing concerning any of our Scottish cities ? 
With such a state of public feeling, it will excite no wonder when I state, 
that the trades of a distiller and vender of intoxicating drinks are reck- 
oned exceedingly discreditable, and many people reiuBO to associate with 
those engaged in them. Nothing could exceed the astonishment of some 
Americans when I told them the state of matters in Scotland with respect 
to this subject Certainly their promptness in putting a stop to the evil, 
ere it had advanced too mr, is worthy of all praise. 

There are four theatres in New York ; but they are chiefly supported by 
foreigners, the respectable inhabitants, to a man, discountenancing them, 
and even those who have no particular ol^ection to such performances 
on principle, seldom, if ever, attending. Theatricals have never been, 
and never will be, popular in America. The very name is disreputable. 
In Philadelphia, 1 was asked to go to the ^circus.” In Boston, they 
call it the ^ Museum/* This a ^easing state of matters. It is highly 
creditable to the people of the C'nited States that they do not patronise 
this most pernicious amusement, — an amusement which miy Christian 
ought stemly to denounce as conHipting to the public morals, detrimental 
to the interests of youth, and encouraging every species of crime. 

The ori;y of Philadelpjhia is connected with New York by a railroad 
through tbe state of New Jersey, passing by the towns of Newark, New 
Brunswick, and Trenton, and the &mou8 old-^hool Presbyterian 
Collie of Princeton, oonnecied with abioh there *are so many eminent 
names in,A.iiierican thecdogy. The coun#y is not particularly interesting, 
^-Guite level and monotonous, tiU you come in sight of the ^ noble 
D^aware, and see the masts of the shipping on tlie opposite side. 

Philadelphia is tbs fashionable capital of the^nitea States, being the 
most resgubtrly built and aristocratic of ^ large cities. Itissituated on a 
narrow neck of brndTlietWeett the rivers Scjhuylkill and Delaware, about 
six miles above their junction. Between these two streams, the principal 
streets lead off in straight libOs, with othfrs crossing them in due order, 
and, if any thing, ^raigbter still. An immense business is there transacted 
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in packing and forvrarding goods to the interior, as well as importing from 
foreign ports. The popnktion of the city is about 850,000, including a 
very lar^e proportion of IrisI|pho, as usual, fill all the more menial offices. 
The residences of the wealthy citizens, towa^ the Schuylkill, are veiy 
handsome, not so high^rentea as those in New York, but'haying for the 
most part neat gardens behind. After yon have taken a gbnend survey 
of the city, visited Laurel £[ill Cemetery, Indep^dence S<mare, iso*, 
the three principal objects gf interest in Philadelphia are the Schnylkill 
water-works, by which a most abundant supply of that necessaiy element 
is conveyed into the town at a nominal expense ; the Oeiaxd (Allege, a 
magpfioent structure of Vhite marble, now building ; and the S^ate 
Penitentiary, a large model prison on the solitary confinement principle, 
to a description of which Mr. Dickens devotes a whole chapter of .his 
work on the United States. * 

One evening, in Philadelphia, I attended a Presbyteiy meeting of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, convened for the pnrpose of hearing 
the trial discoursen of some i^udents* The first discourse was from 
John X. 28, on the perse v orance of tl^e saints, one of the most thoroughly 
hyper-Calvinistic prelfictions I ever listened to. Dr. Black, an aged min- 
ister from Pittsburg, objected to the young man’s not naming the chapter 
and verse of the texts quoted ; and certainly, if this rule had been put in 
force, the speaker would have had some difficulty in pointing out where, 
in the word of God, one passage which he repeated is to be found, viz., 
God so loved an elect world, that he sent his only begotten Son,” &c. 
Nothing can be more objectionable, than for men thus to misquote scrip- 
ture in order to subserve the purposes of ecclesiastical oontroveny. it 
would have been well if some of the reverend examinators had addressed 
to the candidate the words of St. John in the Apocalypse; ^‘If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add nnto him the plagues that 
are written in this book.” It has always appeared to me singularly 
inconsistent in many of our old-school” Jmsbyterians in Scotlana, 
heaping all sorts* of abuse upon the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
for once printing the apocrypha along with the inspired canon, and then 
walking up to the pulpit and deliberately misqnotiw and adding to the 
words of our blessed •Lord. The pamble of the oeam and the mote 
appues here. ^The second discourse 1 heard, singularly enough, was 
founded on that veiy text which had been so misquoted. It had one 
great fault, viz., that nothiug at all was said about ^e way of salvation, 

‘c whosoever believeth on him.”* There was a gmat deal aboutr the love 
of God, and his electing some unto everlastfng life, but no reference 

“ Heaven's es^j, artless, unencumbered plan.” 

It would be well if some denominations, both in this conntiy aud America, 
would oftener proclaim the news, Believe on the Lord JcsiiIb Christ, 
and thou shslt be saved,” instesA of constantly telling sinneza of the 
doctrines of election and predestination, and giving iltese doctrines a 
prominence which, in the Bible, they do not hold. In my next I shall 
cross the boundary of the free states, and enter upon Virginia, the earliest 
settled part of the Union. 


W. E. B. 
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MODEBN POETS AND POETRY. 

T^^omas Campbell. 

The masim which we have not nnfreqneptly repeated^ that morality 
may exist without religion, though religion cannot exist without morality, 
is as regards its first particular, a respectable fallacy. The highest of 
air OUT moral duties, is the dutjjr which we owe to the Supreme Being, 
and no ofie by whom this duty is neglected, can lay any claim to consis- 
tenoy of conduct as a moral agent. We aie'contented, however, in 
compliance with conventional usages, to consider religion and morality 

distinct from each other — ^harmonious, but not identical — co-operative, 
and yet possessing spheres of manifestation in some respects difierent. 
Regarded in this manner, religion, dealing as it does with the most 
sublime and exalted of all subjects, is entitled to the highest measure of 
respect and veneration; while the place (Occupied by morality is inferior, 
and only inferior to that which is filled by religion itself. 

These remarks have no claim to originality, but they suit the purpose 
we have in view* In their application to literature, they may enable 
us to form a correct estimate of the value of these productions, which, 
without being purely religious, are eminently fovourable to fhe cause of 
morality and of truth. Many pious and well-principled persons regard 
with suspicion and jealousy, every species of elegant literature, and 
especially lyrical poetry. Now, we confess that too much cause has been 
afforded for such suspicions. Our duty, however, is not to pronounce a 
sentence of general censure, but to judge with due discrimination, caution, 
and candoup Many of those writers who have not assumed the high char- 
acter of religious teachers, have done much to propagate pure and ennobling 
moral principles, and to exhibit virtue under the most winning and 
attractive aspect. That they have not done more, is no reason why we 
should undervalue what they have actually accomplished. If those who, 
in their laudable admiration for still higher qualities, are inclined to look 
with coldness and dislike on thatj. refined and graceful literature, whose 
tendency is to instil virtuous and salutary principles, will contrast it jrith 
its opposite — the unhealthy and vicious productions, in v^hich poetry or 
romance have been made the vehicles of conveying poison to the youthful 
mind, and of shaking idl confidence in the reality of religion, or of virtue, 
they may perhaps Ira le^ to form a more just and favourable estimate of 
the labours of those writers, ^ho, recoiling from becoming panderers to 
mental dissipation, have endeavoured to literature to a more 

wholet^me and genial tone, and who hkve^iffused over the purer region 
within which they have moved, that irresistible beauty and attraction 
which can be imparted by genius alone. 

We are not aware of any author whose infiuence in these respects has 
exceeded that of Thomas Campbell. Placed, not by the suffrages of a 
party, but by unive^l acclamation, in tbe very highest order of poetry, 
and contemporary with Byron, Moore, Shelley, and other equally 
unscrupulous favourites of the muses, he is one of the few men of true 
genins who have honourably maintained throughout an unblemished and 
unexceptionable course. No covert attacks upon religion, no sneers at 
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virtue or morality, no seductive and fascinating representation of vice, 
are to be found in his pages. Lofty, manly, and ^nerous sentiments 
abound in all his writings. not strictly speaking a religious ^oet, the 
tide of his inspiration often appears to inii^le with the waters of the 
sanctuary. Not only the scholar, the patriot, and the 'philanthropist, 
but tho Christian also, will ^nd much to admire, and comparatively little 
to forgive in the exquisite pi^oduotions of the author of the ^‘Pleasures of 
Hope,” . 

This great poet was bom in Glasgow, in the year 1777. From his 
earliest years he was distiiggnished by superior ability, and tery sOon 
displayed considerable facility in versification. At the age of tni^een 
he entered the University of his native city, and speedily became 
eminent for his classical attainments. He particularly excelled a« a 
Greek scholar, and received the first prize, accompanied by the warmest 
commendations of Professor Young, for a translation of the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. His original intention was to follow the profession of 
the law, which, however, His j^edilection for literature induced him to 
relinquish. After having studied for six years at the college, he came 
with his mother and sisters to reside in Edinburgh, where, at the age of 
twei^-one, be published his great poem, entitled “the Pleasures of Hope.*’ 
Although not altogether jKree from the imperfections inseparable from a 
juvenile pi:%duction, tho elegance, tenderness, and sublimity, the refined 
classical taste, and the noble anti generous sentiments, by which the poem 
is distinguished, immediately attracted universal attention and admiration. 
Shortly after this publication, the poet, who was always possessed by a 
love of travel and adventure, visited the Continent. In Bavaria he 
witnessed the battle of Hohenliuden, fought between the French and 
Austrians, and described the scene in an ode, which, for intense and 
concentrated energy of expression, is almost without parallel in the English 
language. We do not design to trace minutely the future career of the 
poet. In 1809, “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” esteemed by many his greatest 
poem, was produced, in which tlie same delicacy and beauty displayed 
in his former work, ro-appear in more mature and mellow lustre. 
Having resolved to devote himself exqjusively to literature, he repaired 
to Loudon, where his* subsequent life was chiefly passed. His worldly 
circumstances^ having been rendered unpoetically secure by the profit 
of his writings, and a pension of two hundred a-year from the govern- 
ment, he was no longer lai4 under the necessity of active literary labour, 
and unfortunately his contributions to literatve were afterward! few 
and at distant intervals. In 1827 he wSb elected Lord Beotor of the 
University of Glasgow, ^an event which, in connection with early 
associations, must have proved peculiarly gratifying to his susceptible 
mind. His subsequent poetical efibrts consisted of ‘^Theodric” a 
domestic tale, the Pilgrims of Glencoe,*’ and several minor pieces, none 
of which ten&ed to enhance the reputation he had already acquired. 
His recent death, add his interment in the Poet’s Oorner of Westminster 
Abbey, are fresh in the recollection of the public., ^ 

Though Campbell was by no means a voluminons author, it is difiicult, 
owing to the rich and varied nature of his mental resources, to charac- 
terise the productions of Lis muse. The strains of his poetry are as 
diversified as the sounds and the aspects of naturo. Sentiments the 
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most opposite to each other, are eqnally congenial to hie elastic verse. 
By turns he is the *inost graoefnl, the most pathetic, the most pensive, 
the mosi fieiy and vehement of bards. In one mood, we might compare 
his strain to the wide ai^ smoothly flowing river, clear, sparkling, 
musical, bearing flowers and sunshine on its tide,~in another to the 
rush of a wintry cataract, or to thunder aiqongst the mountains, — ^at one 
time it might bie likened to the wail of autumnal winds over the leafless 
forest, and at another, to the sounding of ti^mpets, and the tramp of a 
mighty host. One quality, however, which we never fail to meet with, 
is that of consummate degance and refinement For his noblest thoughts 
he Jbae suitable language, and where the ide& is humbler, it is adorned 
and dignified by the exquisite mdody and beauty of the expression. As 
if acting upon Hamlet’s judicious advice, in the very torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of his passion, be acquires and begets a temperance that 
gives it smoothness.” Thus his inimitable battle songs, are, to use his 
own expression, stormy music,” and in his sublime and terrific descrip- 
tion of the downfall of Poland, his vqj|;se, though impregnated to the 
full with the spirit of the subject, » is regular as rolling water.” His 
stron^st emotions are always under the control of calm judgment and 
unemng taste. Passion may urge the chariot, but reason ^des the 
reins. Fastidious delicacy in the choice of language, ana p&uliar 
attention to harmonious versification, are always indicated by critics, as 
the most obvious attributes of the poetxy of Campbell. 

These qualities, however, are only subordinate. Thomas Campbell is 
eminently the poet of every high, noble, and magnanimous sentiment. 
The spint of liberty guided his pen, and under its influence he poured 
forth many of his most animating and thrilling strains. He abhorred 
oppression in eveiy form, and threw his whole soul into the cause of 
the oppressed. Nor were such emotions in his case the mere ebulition 
of juvenile feeling. In the glow of early youth, he depicted with equal 
energy and pathos the sufierings to which Poland was subjected. Thirty 
years afterwmrds, he hailed in strains as fervid, if not' as entrancing as 
those of former days, the re-appearance of the star of fteedom in that 
unhappy country. And once more« when that star set in blood, he 
tenderly lamented the utter prostration of Polish liberties, and mingled 
with his lament reprobation of the apathy which refuse^ to aid in the 
hour of peril. 

** So alllihis gallazit blood hag gushed in vain I 
And Poland by the Northern Condor’s beak 
And talons torh, lies prostrated again. 

OBiitiah Patriots I that were wont to speak 
^ Once loudly on this thence, qpwohushed or meek ; 

O heartless men of Enrope-^oth and Ganl ! 

Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek ; — 

That saw the world’s last land of heroes fall, 

The brand of burning shame is on you all— all— afi.” 

Slavery, also, the bloodiest spot upon the brow of nature, found in him 
no cold-hearted andrcallons apolc^^ but a most determined opponent. 

“ When shall the world call down to cleanse her shame 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name, — 

That friend of natutn whose evening hmds 
Shall burst the Lybian’s adamantine bands ! 
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Who, sternly marking on his native soil 
The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil,^ 

Shall bid each righteous heart ezmt to see, 

Peace to the slave, and vengeance on the free ! 

Yet, yet, degraded men t the expected day 
That breidcs vour bitter cap is mr away ; 

Trade, wealth, and fashion, ask you stul to bleed, 

And holy men give scrij^ure for the deed : 

Scourged and debased, no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch, a cowatd ; yes, because a slave ! ** 

The mind which was rons^ into indignation by every form of tyranny 
and oppression, which hailhd with rapture the dawning of a brighter jera 
than humanity has yet seen, and which, however sensible to the charms 
of warlike glory, could utter the prayer — 

“The cause of truth and human weal, 

0 God above ! 

Transfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To peace^nd love,” 

could not but venerate the benign spirit and tendencies of Christianity. 
Many devotional sentiments occur in his writings. Unlike the sceptical 
and dark^rainded Byron, he perceived nothing to confer satisfactign in 
the notion ^that existence* might terminate with his terrestrial being. 
As a man of heavenward aspirations, he rejoiced in his immortality. 
He recognised upon earth no more pitiable and miserable an object than 
the darth-born and the earth-nurtured sceptic. Even if the labours of 
the infidel were successful, even if he snceeded in proving to a demonstra- 
tion that there is no hereafter, the poet nobly represents such success as 
a triumph only to be hailed with lamentation, and mourning, and wo. 
It imparts no comfort, it opens up no source of happiness, it crushes our 
hopes to the dust, and inscribes with mockery our most cherished 
anticipations. Never, perhaps, were such opulence and maturity of 
thought, combined with such magnificence of expression displayed by any 
writer at so early an age, as we find in the following extract from the 
‘‘Pleasures of Hope.” After some allusions to the men “of cultured 
soul and sapient eye serene,” who gloiy in teaching that to-morrow we 

die and exist no more, the poet asks, — 

• 

“Are these the pompous tiding ye proclaim, 

Lights of the world, and dcmi-gods ofPamp? 

Is this your triumph— ithis your proud applause— 

Children of Truth and champions of her iUuse ? 

For this hath Science searched, on weary wing,' 

By shore and sea — each mute and living thing I ^ 

Launched with loeri^’s pilot from the steem 
To worlds unknown, and isles b^ond the deep ? 

Or round the cope her living clumot driven, 

And wheeled in triumph through the signs of heaven f 
* Oh I star-oyed Science, hast thou wandered there 
To wi^ us home the message of despair? 

Then bind the palm thy sage's brow to suit 
Of blasted leaf, and death-distflling fruit I ^ 

Ah me 1 the laurelled wreath that murder rears, 

Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears, 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic head. 
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What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain? 

I smile <>n deatih if Heaven-ward Hope remain 1 
But if the warring winds of Nature's strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life, 

If Chance-awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour, 

Doomed o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 

Swift as the tempest travels on the* deep, 

To know Delight but by her fhrting smile, 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 

Then melt ye elements that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse and visionary brain 1 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of i»/ doom, 

And sink ye stars that light me to my tomb ! 

* * Dt ^ * 

Let wisdom smile not on her conquered fleld. 

No rapture dawns — ^no treasure is revealed ! 

Oh ! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 

The doom that bars us from a better fate. 

But t>ad as angels for the good man’s sin, 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in !” 

The reputation of Campbell in no small measure rests npon his shorter 
poems. These, with a few exceptions, display tho best qualities of his 
genftis. Their general characteristic is either resistless energy and 
vigour, a remarkable tenderness and sweetness. While nature he 
was qualified to be the poet to whom 'patriots and heroes might stoop 
their heads, to receive the wreath of undying fame, another nature 
appeared to prompt him to wander tranquilly amidst the bosom scenes 
of life,” and become the minstrel of tho softer affections. Like every 
poet of real genius, he recognised in the themes of divine revelation tho 
loftiest subjects of poetry ; and some of his sweetest effusions are entirely 
founded upon the hallowed truth of scripture. On these themes he lays 
00 rude or unskilful hand. He approaches them with solemnity, and 
treats them with appropriate grace and spiritual beauty. His poem on 
the NATIVITY illustrates these remarks. 

“When Jordan hushed his waters still, 

And silence slept oit Zion hill, , 

When Bethlehem’s shepherds through the xiight, 

Watched o’er thiir flocks by starry light j « 

Hark, from the midnight hills around, 

A voice ^^f more than mortal, sound, 

In distan^Jiallelujahs stole, 

Wild murmuring o’er the raptured soul. 

Th^n swift to eveiy startled eye, 

New streams of gloiy lightri;he^ky ; 

Heaven bursts her azure gates to pour 
Her spirits to the midnight hour. 

On wheels of light, on wings of flame, 

The glorious hosts of Zion came ; 

High heaven with songs of triumph rung, 

Whi]fi thus they ettuok their harps and sung. 

O Zion, lift thy raptured eye, 

Ibo long expected hour is nigh ; 

The joys of nature rise again. 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign. 
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See, mercy from her golden um 
Pours a rich stream to them that mourn ! 

Behold she binds with tender care 
The bleeding bosom of despair ! 

He comes to cheer the trembling heiit, 

Bids Satan and his host depart ; 

Again the day-stat mlds the gloom, 

Again the borers o f:E^n bloom. 

O Zion, lift thy mptured eye, 

The long expected hour is nigh ; 

The joys of nature rise again. 

The Prince of Sslem comes to reign. 

As a poet, Campbell has generally been placed in the same category 
as Samuel Rogers. Byron, amidst his general censure of the great and 
small poets of his day, made an exception in favour of the bards o^ 
Memory and .of Hope, and seemed disposed to give to the foroler at least 
an equ^ share of commendation. We venture to assort, that few will 
ever ratify the decision of tlie ^oble critic. In the poems of Rogers, 
we meet with classical correctness, with sculpture like beauty, and every 
evidence of an eminently refined and cultivated taste ; but nowhere do 
we discover the deep emotions, the impassioned earnestness, and the 
constant indication of a keenly susceptible and philanthropic he^, which 
charms us ia the works of the Scottish poet. Rogers is perhaps more 
metaphysical, what some might call more profound. Campbell is 
incomparably more glowing, fervent, and sincere. Rogers, in general, 
paints with more minuteness, and artist-like nicety of touch ; Campbell 
with more breadth, force, kud vigour. Of neither poet can it be said, 
that they “ warbled their native wood-notes wild for in the case of 
both, natural genius is directed without being curbed or pinioued by the 
highest cultivation, and the strictest rules of art, but of the two, Rogers 
is the most artificial. In those higher qualities which constitute a true 
poet, feeling, intensity, and passion, Campbell, while at least equal with 
his contemporary* in every other point) is immeasurably superior. He 
is, however, less able to stand comparison with himself, while most of his 
poems arc, from beginning to end, one qntire and perfect chrysolite, the 
“ Ritter Bann,^’ and ** Xheodric,” are anomalies, for which it is not easy 
to account. , 

On the whole, it must be admitted, that Campbell is one of those 
poets whose writings, although not professedly religious, are powerful 
auxiliaries to the cause of truth. * Genius ever prq^uoes a mightjf mastery 
and attraction, and even when, like the dSlusive meteor in the church- 
yard, it wanders amongst graves, and leads to the cbaAibers of death, it 
will find multitudes to folio w^n Its dangerous and ruinous course Its 
winged words never fall to the ground. Is it not then a cause ef rejoic- 
ing, when that genius, whose influence must be potent for good or evil, 
moves with stately step in the paths of virtue, and scatters around those 
treasures of high and hallowed thought, which, if not actually identical 
with religion, form a portion of that pure light by wh^ it surrounded? 
It delights us in the highest degree to see tho gold, the frankincense, and 
the myrrh of true genius, laid as humble ofieringSAt the feet of him to 
whom all service is due ; and in the next de^ee it delights us when 
intellect yields homage to morality, and lifts its banner in the cause of 
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Moral liuprovement. This may be justly asserted of the author of the 
“Pleasures of Hope.’’ “Hope’s Pleasurbj*' says PoUok, — 

— SuUg to harp of sweetest note. 

heora with rapture on Brittania^s hills, 

With rapture heard V mom of life.** 

Haddington. ♦ T. 


PUKITY OP WORSHIP, 

To the Editor of the Scottish Con^egational Magaevne* 

SiE, — Your correspondeot, W. L., has, I think, successfully shown 
^tliat there is no unlawfulness in taking the willing contributions of un- 
conyerted men for the service of the sanctuary, or general Christian pur- 
poses. Whether such contributions should be solicited^ however, is 
another (question, into which it is not my present purpose to enter — my 
object being to offer some remarks on another point incidentally touched 
upon by W. L. in the following passage: — 

“ The same principle that would prevent our taking contributions from 
our general hearers, would prove ^e unlawfulness of allowing them to 
join in prayer and praise, which are evidently more directi acts of wor- 
ship than giving money. We must then omit those parts of the service, 
whenever the congregation assembles with us, or erect a screen between 
the members and hearers, as we have heard is done by the followers of 
Walker. A more effectual means of fostering spiritual pride, and of 
throwing an unnecessary hinderance in the way of sinners hearing the 
gospel, we can hardly conceive. But, indeed, the necessity of such a 
visible line of separation would soon be superseded by the rapid disap- 
pearance of those who would thus be obliged to occupy the ‘outer 
courts,’” Ac. 

W. L. is too intelligent not to know that the lawfuSness of our prac- 
tice in this respect is not to be measured by any supposed or conceivable 
effect that might result from the introduction of a change. “ The wis- 
dom that is from above is first* pwre^ then peaqeable.” The danger of 
fostering spiritual pride, of diminishing or even extinguishing the num- 
ber of “ outer court” hearers, (even if it did exist), might have to be 
encountered in the w%y of duty, if it could be shown that our present 
practice cis faulty and unscriptural; and; tried by the unerring standard 
of divine truth, it does'^appear to me it will not stand the test. 

From beginning to end of the New Testament there is nothing in the 
example of our Lord, his apostles, and>th(^ primitive churches, that sanc- 
tions public worship with a “ mixed multitude.” Our Lord prayed when 
alone, often and long, Matt. xiv. 23; Mark i. 33, vi. 46; Luke vi. 
12, ix. 18, 28, xi. 1, audibly in the presence of his disciples, (Matt. xi. 
25, 26,) but not coiyointlj with them, for the obvious reason that the 
sentiment he then uttered vm too deep and too high for their then par- 
tially-instructed ffiinds and partially-sanctified hearts. He prayed 
before all at the tomb of Lasarus, (John xi. 41, 42,) and he gave thanks 
before the assembled multitude, when ho distributed the loaves and fishes, 
Matt. xiv. 19, XV. 36; Mark vi. 41. He prayed, too, in the hearing 
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o/His disciples during his agony in the garden, Matt. xxvi. 39, 42, 44; 
Mark xiir. 36; Luke xxii. 42*-/or his disciples ahd all his follow- 
ers, at the institution of the ordinance, John xvii.; and, finally, ybr his 
enemies, when he hung upon the cross, Luk^ xxiii. 34 ; bat 'in all this 
we have not a single instatioe of sddal pi^er, that is, praydr in the name 
of others, not even of his disciples. The form of social prayer he 
bequeathed, too, was to his disciples^ Matt. v. 1, vi. 9 — 13; Luke xi. 
2 — 4; and, from its nature and character, could be designed for them 
only. 

In like manner, we find ey^ery other recorded instance of prajrer was 
either private and isolated, *or, if social, was confined to the church, ^r 
certain members of it, Acts i. 14, 24, iv. 24 — 30, vi. 6, vii. 59, 60, ix. 
6, 11, 40, X. 2, 9, xii. 5, xiii. 3, xvi. 25, xx. 36, xxi. 5, xxvii. 35. Sing-^ 
ing praises was, if possible, a still more sacred and exclusive church exer- 
cise, Matt. xxvi. 30; Acts xvi. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 15; Ephes. v. 19; Col. 
iii. 16; James v. 13; but either one or other are entirely out of place 
and keeping, until a sinner has firgt humbled himself in the sight of the 
Lord.” After the foregoing examples, we should pr^ /or, and in the 
presence (/the unconverted but never mth them. But ‘*how is the 
line to be drawn between the converted and the unconverted,” W. L. 
asks, and what right have we to assume that all our hearers are unre- 
generate ?*’ 4 am not a little surprised at such questions from a Gon- 
gregationalist. 1 reply, what ri^t has W. L. to exclude any one from 
his communion ? Why does he draw a line between members and no^ 
members? And I only ask for the application of the same rule to all 
other church exercises and privileges. 

In this respect the practice of other bodies is more conmteinily errone- 
ous than is ours. They hold back none from the ordinances any more 
than from prayer and praise, deeming it sufficient to ** fence the tables,” 
just as W. L. would warn unconverted hearers against the dan^r of 
joining in a psaln^ or hymn, the sentiments of which do not accord with 
their own feelings or experience. But where is the scriptural authority, 

1 ask in turn, mr drawing any such line between the ordinances and 
other church privileges? Admission to ja, primitive church was admis- 
sion to the “ apostles' fellowship, breaking of bread, and prayers^^^ after 
the candidates 1^ professed repentance and belief, and were baptized ; 
and what warrant have we for making common taiy portion of that, 
which the Lord has set apart. It was one of thO nnost flagrant sins of 
ancient Israel that th^ confounded together the #leau and the unclean, 
EzeL xxii. 26, xliv. 6—23 ; Joel iii. 17 ; Zflbh. xiv. 21. Hence, peak- 
ing of the amelioration in tlm ** latter days,” the prophet Malachi says, 

Then shall ye return, and dlscbm between the righteous and the 
wicked; between him that serveth God and him that serveth him not,” 
iii. 18. And Isaiah — Awak4, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion — 
for henceforth there shall no more come unto tbee the uncircumcised and 
and the unclean,” hi. 1. To effect a due separation between church ser- 
vices and assemblies of a mixed character for heariinig the word, there 
would be no necessity foT resorting to any of the grotesque and &ntastic 
usages of the Separatists or Glassites. All we require is a due defer- 
ence to the dictates of the word of God, and a less prejudiced acquies- 
cence in the wisdom of our ancestors. We would rejoice to see other sects 
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Telomiio^ what ia luniss amotig them ; let us set them the example. We 
glory iu our puritjl^ of oommimtoti ; let us, in consistenoy, seek also purity 
of wordUp^fixt Ood ia a %arit, and they that worship him must worship 
liim in spirit and in tm^ and the Father seeketh such (and such 
only) to woihhip hifiit” for, without fcdthy it is impossible to please 
him/* — Yours, io. y 

August 13, 1846. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON “THE MONEY POWER/» 

tu 

f 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congregational Magazim. 

Vf ^ 

Dear Sir, — In the August Number of the Magazine there are stric- 
tures from the pen of your esteemed oorrespoudent, W. L , on the article 
entitled “ The Money Power,” which you did me the favour of inserting 
in the Number for May last. I again crave your indulgence, in order 
to make some explanatory observations in regard to my opinions, stated 
dn the article alluded to, and also to make a few remarks on the “ Stric- 
tures,” which 1 will do as briefly as I possibly can, so as not to encroach too 
fs,r on your pages. In regard to my views on the subject at issue, lam 
very much misunderstood by W. L., and doubtless by othd^s also, and I 
frankly admit, that in consequence of having written too hurriedly, and 
not with sufficient distinctness and precision, the blame of such misun- 
derstanding must, in a great measure, rest on myself; and when the 
article appeared in print, 1 at once observed those points in which T had 
not sufficiently explained myself, Und was therefore in expectation of 
seeing the objections which have been brought forward by your corres- 
pondent. In one word, then, to clear up the matter thus mr, I am quite 
at one with him when he says— “ Many persons in our congregations 
may be truly pious, in the judgment of Christian chgirity, who are not 
members of our churches in full standing;” and I cordially agreo with 
him, that the various passages of scripture to which he refers prove that 
it is not “ morally wrong to receive the free contributions of persons, for 
religious purposes, who, in our opinion, are not truly converted,’’ and that 
this position is specially and forcibly made clear by Ejcodus xxxv. 5 — 
“ Whosoever is of a wiUinq heart let him Jmng it, gold, silver, brass,” &o. 
Now, in making this admission, I beg it to be distinctly understood, that 
1 do nbt object to receive contributions from aU who are of a willing 
hearty and who, like the IsAielites of old, in the passage quoted, ** bring 
the ^d, and Silver, and brass.” And ^ will be seen in the further 
development of the details of my pl&n \o be adverted to, if any one not 
a mem^r of a Christian church, or in Vhose Christian principle we had 
not “ full confidence,” did come and hri^ a free-will offering to the chuse 
of Christ, we would be entitled to cherish the hope, that in the heart of 
such a one surely there was “ something good towards the Lord God of 
Israel.” ^ 

It amears to me that W. L., in his anxiety to preserve the church 
from the^^startliug innovations” advocated, argues solely from the dan- 
ge^rotts dwirhie of expediency ; for instaiice, he says — “ The truth is, so 
universal is the practice of church-door collections in this country, that, 
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like praise and prayer, it has come to be viewed a« m necessaiy appen- 
dage bo public worship, and the giving it np drives *the people away,” 
and so on. Now, this fact appears to me to be, in gveat part, th^eonrco 
of much of the evil which exists, and which^ en&avonred m my last 
paper to make evident ; and the conviction deepens in mf mind Umt it 
is high time to consider whether these usages are right or wrong^^ 
right, boldly maintain them at all hazards — if wrong, renounce &em, 
fearing no results, leaving all in the hands of the great head of the 
church. 

But let us come to the prwiple involved, and 1 think it can Do shown 
that W. L. agrees with me? “it is also admitted,” he says, “ that it is 
the proper duty of the church, as such, to uphold the cause of Christ, and 
to devise means for the conversion of the world.” • ^ 

This admission is all I wish, to prove that we are at one in principle ; 
having got so far, the question then comes to be — ^what are the means 
which should be adopted to carry the principle into practical operation? 
Now, I think W. L. will agree with me in saying that no means should 
he adopted^ the natural fervency of which is to devolve a considerable 
portion of the duty of the church, as such, on those who are not of the 
church ; and if, unhappily, such means are in operation, these shoald be 
immediately renonncod, and the “more excellent way” adopted. Nq,w, 
let us test tho collecting plate in this view of the case. What do wa 
find? A body of Christians meet* together in a certain place for the wor- 
ship of God, and also to proclaim tlie gospel of his grace to all whom 
they can induce to hear with them ; — so far well — but at entrance there 
is found ar plate, to receive the contributions of alU so that the preaoliitig 
of the gospel may be sustained there. Now, I ask, what is the under* 
standing of both the church and congregation as to this mode of raising 
the supplies, but that all are esspected to give, (except, of coarse, those 
who really have nothing to give.) Hence, as occasion calls for an exhor- 
tation from the ]:)ulpit, or otherwise, on the subject of liberality in pro- 
moting God's cause in any department of his work, every hearer feels 
that the appeal is made to him, and that he is expected to act on it, and 
that something is looked for from him, the result of such appeal. Is 
this the true state of the case? If so — and 1 think it cannot be denied 
— then, 1 maintain the natural tendency of this practice is to devolve a 
considerable portion of the duty of the church on those who are not of 
the church; and I contend that a practice, sanettbned by the jieople of 
God, which naturally, and almost neeessarilyf results in a d&y being 
partly performed by those who are not calfed to do such a work, and, to 
that content^ removing the di^y from those who are specially caUed b^the 
head of the church to do the must be wrong and pernicious m no 
small degree. Then, the questihn arises — can the evil be eorrseted, and 
yet the practice of so collecting he retained? I unhesitatingly eay no. 
The only way to get rid of the evil is to get quit of that which produces 
the evil ; and I think it can be shown that, by another mode, the good 
wished for may be secured without the admixture of^he evil at all. 

What 1 propose, then, instead of the collectingrplate, is this — ^let every 
church, once a month or quarter, as thought best, have a box in a side- 
room or vestry, into which members of the church ma;!^ come forward 
and deposit thmr free^toill omrings for the service of phrist. The Sab- 
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God’s sfc} 9 iio% ^ito indudo Ifttrality in tfco <rft hk 

Bad I havo mA oonjfidenoB jn tbn iK)wor fiM of ohristini? |m4q- 
dplo, that nQ dosht as to thenosidt Tahi^os £roin my mind, i 
that avexy Ofazistian wonld, in these oircamstaskees^ wf a solemn mymW) 
ah in the si^t of God^ o£ his duty in this matter, as would lea4 him to 
act with a |»oii^ liberality, siuprising eyop to himself^ when oom^rod 
with what hn h^ been aocustomed to do nndbr the present practice. So ^ 
fiE^ as mgarded the chureh^-^bat 1 would not stop here — ^the pastor and ^ 
j^eaoons might also, with every proprietyi say, when announcing the 
pnonosed collection, that whilst they could noU in accordance with God’s 
Will, iMck others to do the work which Ood willed to be done by the 
chnroh^ still, if any one who was in ^e habit of attending with ihem felt 
a totlhn^ fMnd to Iriag the gold, silver or brass, it would be cheerfully 
reoeivea^*'*^ hopehilly indicatiug that there was a felt privilege enjoyed, 
and somewhat of an appreciation of the blessings of a preached gospel, 
by those so giving of their substance. Now, let us just picture to our- 
s^vea the working of such a plan : the day of collection arrives — on 
ontering tiie chapel door, every thing is as usual — ^nothing by which one 
is led to fed as if a demand was mad^ on his sense of generosity-^the 
entrance to God’s bouse, as usnal^ quite free and unrestricted — ^the con- 
gregation going in as usual, the greater mrt, may he, quite thoughtless 
^and regardless of the work — ^the work of God — which is doing in a Uttle 
side-apartmmit. The members of the church are, one after another, pass- 
ing in, and laying in the box (no one being able to say what his brother 
is doia^) what, in bis heart and oonsdence, he considered himse)f aUe, 
acodvding to food’s blessing, to give for God’s cause— silently de^aiting 
his gift, and wafting a prayer to heaven that abundant success might be 
granted to God’s own work, in connection with the humble means em- 
ployed-^veiy one feeling, as he passed in, he was engaged in a solemn 
transBcrion in the sight of Qo4 — ^no pointed persmd solicitation had 
been pressed on Kim— all left to his own sensatof duty, as dictated by 
an enlightened oonscience, and in the fear of God, anxiou|that all should 
be done so as to meet the ajgkroval of his Father in heaven. Who does 
not see that such a scene ii^ quite in harmony with the great object of 
God’s g&kC€H-his people willingly and cheerfully giving of the substance 
he has given them for the pbomolion of his own cause, without for one 
moment attempting to riiift the obligation fjmm themselves, as a burden 
they would wish in part to be removed, s Whilst, at the same ti^, if a 
memhei«of the congregation, who had hidierto given bnt few indications 
of being interested in divine things, should be found also to po tp the 
ride-room, and ihere deposit somewhat for the work, would it not be 

* 1 am aware it may be said here, is too delicate a task for any pastor to 
be expected to perfom. 1 do not ^ink 80--^ie delicacy lias in tbp way in which 
it may be done ; and 1 can conceive a pastor, in simply annotmeing the duty to be 
attmed to, iirid stating tbri he declined to Ut thus silent^, but more 

eaqMSesrively sdt |bfth the duty, than could be <koe by a lebomed aadi'ess on the 
suigect. ^ 
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looked on aa a chm^ ktok good ht rogmd tmk 

mao^ a prayof w^jhitd am&d 4«i Isebalf of mb M od% ilm GM would 
graciQuafy ooudesiiiaiid to iwml kiusiiolf ia aU big wltlMoi» and 

eeOafe the eveiiMitig #i(ffl4img oi one wHooteed aoiaeiriiat altev to 
the hofmtaaoe of mgtoA thloga. But the withdrawing fiie oelleetaag* 
plate Is only <m ef^tte ** iuuovatioiia’’ proooeed. 1 would also oourider 
It ktperatire, if the {muotple and role aoTerted to are right, tliat all 
^momioa of people, ia whete religiotie principle fdl ooufideiice ia not 
fblt, thoml ceOoe. Now tliia, I am quite aware, will be looked on an *a 
ihulltOg iUhovatiOB,^’ audio apt enough to give rise to the ixdputation 
of beihg actuated by the l^iarasaical epirit, which says, Standby thy- 
self, 1 am hdiihr than thou.^ Still, if in seaiuh of what is right in the 
^ht of Ood, such a charge must not be allowed to induence our mind^ 
iM us oahnly look this matter in this aspect in the fhce, end try it by 
the principle laid down. Now, it is perfectly notorious that olmoit aU^ 
if not oU denomlliationB, ha^ for many years been in the habit of sead« 
jbg their collectors, with their coUecting books, not only to the members 
of the respective churches, but to memWs of the cengregatixm^ and in 
very many instances have even urged young people to take eelleeting- 
cards, and to call on all to whom they might find access, in order 
to ioUcii subscriptions aitd donations for d^ts on Chapels, building 
and retMiiri]% places of worship, and even to.asrist the ordinary revenue 
by which the preaching of the gbspel is to be sustained. And is it not 
^ually true that our Missionary Societies,^ our Tract Societies, our 
dristtan Instruction Societies, abo act in the same way! Have we not 
even seen ladies going from door to door, from shop to shop, soUdUng 
denations fbr such societieeH-coudesoe^ng to use gentle uigamento and 
petenasive eloquence, to open the nurse of those who, by their cold man- 
ner and ill-concealed frown, told the visiter plainly enough that ^mr 
heart was not in such a work^bey had no sympathy with it — and when^ 
perhaps, a trifle p^as i^ven, it was merely to get the applicant quietly 
away, and the easiest mode of gettiog quit of the annoyance. And when, 
in such cases, the visiter has withdrawn, oh! how do men of the world 
turn such a scene into derisioir and ridicule, and speak of the blessed 
religion of peace and love as a religion which sanctions aviufiee smd 


greediuess, azul talk of seHgiotis people as 
fond of money.*’ ’ I ask, in all plainness, when i 


, bnt very 
i a mockery and 


delusion be for ever esqreHed £r^ our means of operaticm in the glcwioiis 
work Ood has i^Ven his people to do. Let 0*d’s people everywhere 
fifown it down-^trt it fier ever away frofii them, as^ part of God’s 
appointed way— and resell^ in hb grace, to employ those means 
wliioh he has nimaelf (Mdkictli^efijein^, and Imdc with steady faith to 
him for the wcric, in bl)esri% Us own when 

so employed. 

But I wCnld go fuVthet, and say, let tkm mebmb^ ot 
eren of members of chnrdies — ^let matters be so arranged, that all who 

^ The Congresstiouel tJhion is not firSe ftem thW serious evil. 


+ There is a fsot-uote in the Number ibr May oU tbH point, the tbss masons 
for which need ael new he glvtt^ but, ei H Haem thS tmmeney of fbe aigttment, 
I wish tt to 6s inimildbmdso wrra^^ 

New Series, Yol. VI. 2 K 
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grace — let the oonsdenee be made to feel th# re is a work to do, and a 
it^ot AatairoBt: tiibaey«iitm}ttiied^ii^ is 

# 0 d*s {> 06 de«i«II^MAg tbe^itioney*^y^ and ^ring tt^jUKi^^frenl n^deqi 
liiid eettled* el!»ni40tiei tW It is a pnrIJege and ah mmot to ^Mrei|«i]ted 
to gi*re«i?tf ei^4eaa»h^let all Als, and much mm wUoh be^nvghdv 
he^hatfiieittljrant bcdoih ike ^ople ei God^ ahd tlien itell them^ehat at I 
oefA^ plaoe,ahden a certain day, the^firBe^mUl offi^i^aps^illhe r^eeited 
^^at erery one is expected to bring his gifL < ^ 

lieHhem faiow distinotly and deeimYoly that mt one ehall be specially 
called ^lipoa^there shall be no direct personal applioatioii<^biit that all 
aiw^ft lib the operatkme of their own conscience, and sense df duty anad 
eblfj^tion. iiCt all ikk be done, and my firm convietiOD ki^ there'WoaM 
1 ^ enA an amount of liberality •manifested by the people of (ladt dil 
would (fully justify Aat unshaken reliance which it is our duty to cheiriBh 
in Ae eneigy and vitality of Aristian principle, when dev^eiopii^ iteell 
in the way God has enjoined, and go far conyinca ns that, in tbe 
Auteh, tkeih is sufficient power, with God’s blessing, to aooomplffih tfab 
^reat t^oife of the solvation of a gnilW and perishing race. And if sd, 
wbat^a bi%ht csnatrast such a state of things would be to the holii; and 
cheerless, and apathetic spirit by which eveay work is acoompliiih^, in)l 
eonse^tienoe of the difficulty and weariness with which the work 

^‘eanvassing is aeoonipanied. Let it not he said, as an aiLimpcNrtaDe 
eonsidertflicn, Aat if canvassing^ot subscriptions, dm., were given ap^< 
would fail, and ^that in ccmsequence the cause of Christ wcfuld; 
Sirifer iota. We may admit it, as likely enough, fob jl TiMU^^the 
facNlrtirigiit not be so fully supplied; bu^ it does not nenesssaily fifiiows 
that the *cauee of Christ would sufier thereby. No. 1 am tonviineed 
Aat good results of canvassing are very much overrated; for even 
fidsrittfng that in this way a lai^r amount of funds is obtained, stilly 
every gtaee and virtue are strengthened by exeroW, and as hf this mode 
tle«aeltCi eneigy of Aristian principie involved ia givjing is not'fully 
brought out^ and is only acted on by a special personal no Ais 

grace beecmes cold and apathetic — it loses warmth and vltaMty'^'lbd 
reCdlt of whieh Aat«the money may be given when so solicits buti, 
alaO l^too often wiA a gmdgd;; and the collector is too fteqltently looked 
on aea v^ose visits are not a^ all <^rable. Vow, i pat 

ii^pli^aly'to giybtatlwen if itdanotWo^-liave eenne such fiftelingu irot 
been theiraf « Tb^ if S 0 | why cottii&tle a ^eystent whieh thus worim^ 
whilst a betCer ^on#«Wieybe earily anrihged, bywhiA^^vital,* cheerful 
dbrietlan priudlpleiicioherisbed, and into active o^rarioih whmi 

itlcat^as a wbi^f»(ie^be done, detiiandidg*Ae^«bliiNy of tbi gold and 
siMs^fcwAb Pwdes, thebsls wsiatuitri^itididenGe 

to a IjOVii eale. ^NoeMhls baiK 
* tcu<hi «jp(rit^ wUeh^ in Geds peopiords^ felt 

AvIM iU>hanf(^*and^w«Aering^i^bl(gbt of ^ Ghl let 

dlM»A^fcoa<ittne any Alag in its drnmgeyiiuifts which has a ten- 





FurAe^ UtikkMm/if Anv*v” 

dwMjr<4ii> Ibstatf d(i* iwloletieaof i^t,>«}ikiH\klMouhiirt6iUta«l^ 

inittDnatMg. «Mifl^uypnn- 

oif^ i( Soo btij^»ad4^-idieimted te stc^ ifinM 

9 fttlHiA>bpirii(^ /iriliidbiBliirft;^ ibi lie<to«4ind «m wU hs^ A 

id)rt*«.JM .J hV y J ) } * ff 

4litot]i^> igU^iioir^nAitch I ptof^i vrae^ that ihfi eystm 
ieltifig onathte pomt^ I am quite awai^ it Sj90|i 

earn ^ouud as tbose otim tuattefs (o whiab 
I^jiav^<ea)kd' i^o far as ekureh members s^alajf Halation 

ip each i0thm^ ^theie« m nSAuug wrong ia one and all agre^Qg to p&y 
a fixed ««iliit for tiie ac^tamodatioB each reoeim in the place of wersbip.. 
Were such places only intended for the tneelangs of members of churchy 
»| would he all ^uite iitir and reasonable enough, that as each ^aed on a 
eoHidu^pafrt for hie ox«)ii comfort, whilst atiei^ing wotebip, that aecom* 
Mdatioii eboaUvbo eonaidered cquiFalent to a certain money valuoi foasr 
nUio)»/as itrOoita tuondV to erect building, also for keeping it io^riipaj^ 

<deiiliiikg,ibeatiiig| and so on ; but ttiqawholo aspect of the mistfor is 
ohatugibd, wbsn we remember that one of the principal objects of ^11 such 
taildiogSiiSf that aecommodatiou may be provided for pleaching tliegosi 
pel “ito erery creature’^ within the influence of the chupchf And if so* 
tb^ diUTCh H hound to preach that gospel to the ignorant and out oC 
tbn wa^” without money and without price ; no harrier should for one 
foomelit ham.ieed against the entrance of the very poorest -nail should 
bo invited.* welcomed, and the door, so to sf^ak, flymg wide open^ that 
alt ^mafy niyter in, and hear the glad tidings of salvation,” who aro 
wnilinf^to otacik It is no reply to say that in all our places of worship 
the? afurit of welcome and invitation prevails, and that it gives great 
[tlnasttrei ten the hreibren to see straz^ers come in to hear the ^pel 
soilnd plhis does not remove the objection — ^for still the fact is sufficiently 
k^m]Nrll,^/tittat sittings are let, and in that view are considered as property 5 
aiid»titii» laet does ofierate aa tk barrier to others coming to iiear^for 
how «>ftCn is ih said by strangers, 1 cannot go there, for I have m 
aittii)^;’* and fiMltlier, as the revenue froni seaUrents does form a part of 
tte «goneral fund by which the gospel is upheld in all our oburches* it 
follotrsv/froin t^e principle already advocate^ that it ia not right to ask 
such ^footn those w!m do not give evidence of foith in the I^d Josna 
Tiie<H<itha!(|uestion arises, can seat^rents be takeiiwfiom the members of 
the cbwrob, and declined to be faken from those^who are noil * To thia 
l^aiksa^ei^an negative; and in order to Mo away with invidious die^ 
tiiintloii%>and to aot broadly on the principle of leaving iJii the sufqdifo 
neoeafip^iiy AriGods bouse to/the frea-will offering of his^ pob^ it 
appeam to me that sack a practfoe must 1)0 entirely ttsidar . 

« Jb* earnestly deprecates fi4eh *\h0eardona o^perimevfoi” wbtm 90 
ntaay of enr pastors are kept at the stdrvatioxn ot j660 

a^^yean;'*, fchope be. wiH do me the justice of beUovfog^Cfo^ as deeply 
as iUH(pl<me>ifaiB« state of dbiogs, and sympathise ttose noble- 

miiide(l(bwtk]>en, wiboi Cithougb so poeidy proyideid#^#i( 0 >opmfoitfo of 
this Ufoftnpoad Aheifc>steenpb and the b0(^of thoutds^nainjpibso the 
gospehdf poaco (Oitlbfo perisbiag* feUaw-^^nen t changes i have 

proposed arisei,t ttii^panb outnof the convfoticmithiMh the present system 
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W, Ws is mplf pif&ted % »et<A stiaiimff iieiidMkiimbliiig. facts ac 
it 'has behn i^aitu to bhotv^ that noting elscoaold rcisoDabiy 
b«F^k^ ffi^, AH the ‘i!*esdlt ef a ^things whiob places so Htlle 

reliance on the power of enlightened Christian principle, which God has 
hlt^elf app<^ted as the eigdney adet^uate to the work* whilst; compla- 
cently relying, for a considerable portion the work to be accoinplished^ 
on an agency which God nowhere admits. By the present phtOf the 
work is, m part^ done by a sense Christian didg and obligation^ and 
phrt (on W, I^*'e own showing— ^hat a palti^ parifl)-wby those who have 
no sneh principle; the consequence is, as ny^ht be inferred, the work is 
ivde^rahly dam* By the change I propose, tne work would then have to 
be done entirely by Christian willinghood; every Christian, knowing that 
a part in the Work was given him to do, would stir himself up to accom- 
plish it, as God gave ability; and the result, 1 doubt not, would 
tOdrfc toould he prop&rly dme. 

Before concluding, I must offer a remark or two on an argument on 
which your correspondent seemS^to Isk^ great streSs, in page 31M. He 
spys, “ the same principle that|pauld prevent our taking contributions 
from our general hearers would prove the unlawfulness of allowing them 
to join in prayer and praise, which are evidently more direct acts of wor- 
ship than giving money/’ Now, I might reply to this, that the prin- 
ciple I have endeavoured to illustrate would not “ prevoni^ our taking 
contributions from our general hearers,’* provided such were evidently the 
spontaneous offerings of a willing mind ,** as evinced by some such plan 
Ss I have proposed ; but waiving this, with all respect and deference to 
the judgment of W. L., I think it can bo shown that, iu making' this 
efeitemont, he confounds two things essentially different—prayep and 
praise — what are they? Prayer is confession of sin, and the sincere 
asking Cf forgiveness of it through Christ the Saviour. Praise is the 
grateful adoration of the heart for mercies spiritual and temporal received 
and hoped for. Now, who aro called on to confess sin and seek })aTdon? 
Who are to show gratitude for mercy ? Every living man. And on vrhom 
is the duty laid of urging these great considerations on the hearts and 
consciences of all ? The eburch^of Christ. This, then, brings us at once 
to the point, that it is the duty of the church to give every facility for 
the aocomplishment of these results, and most assurecjly to throw no 
obstacles in the way. And, consequently, it follows, that when the 
church ^thered together for the worship of God, and others assembled 
with them only do their duty, and no more, when they request these 
others to join with them in the solemn and delightful acts of prayer and 
praise, it may be* all very true that in these pots there is much professioo, 
but little of reality; still, every heaft aVd consoieuee most answer for 
itself-^eveiy man to his own master stbndeth or Mleth. If, thexefere, 
any Christian church acts, as W. L. inGmates, most assurediy they are 
dmng what God has not required of them, and are throwing an nme- 
oessary hinde’tince in the way of sinners hearing the gospel/’ Now, while 
1 think such partiq^i v^rong in this particular, of course i think them Jright 
tsAing contributions from their gonieral hearers uaderstabding 
by ihlt that^ they consider it not to be tlmir duty to soUcii such contribn- 
'timf. other hand, those churches wbteh request their general 

hearers to join in prayer and praise are right on this point, although, 
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^a'eat Bent» ^nd ito Mmistry, 

luscerdiog to my Vidm thef wm in .solicUjiBg «Qjj4filmtHigne of 
8itoh. In » trord^^botb parties lire ri^t on ^ jpotn^ on ,«.;oo* 

thor* aitbough the fight atid the wrong aie roverse^ in thn ptopeqtiye 
O 6 A 08 . ^ * ir 

In conolntion, l»wo«ld ajgain affootionately, and with all ecMmfiitiififs^, 
entreat my bretfarea in Christ seriously to consider this subject, it isione 
of great importance ; if we have hitherto been wrong in some of our prep* 
surely it is hi^ time to contmenoe putting such to rights. For, 
asaitredto, if we have been acting in a way which the great Head of the 
cbnrok does not sanction hy^kis word^ we cannot expect be wii> sanction 
it by hia hheasing* liis oommand is, prove all things, hold fast (hat 
which is good.” Let us not be alarmed at probable consequences results 
ing from any step taken in obedience to wbat appears to be his will-vlet 
tis evidmuoe our faith in his promises, by a steadfast adherence onlyTo 
that which be enjoins, and the putting away that which he does not 
sanction ; and lot us all abound lu prayer, that his people everywhere, 
in these times of trial and change, be guided by his oouusel into 
all truth. ’ *11 Jf O 

SEAT RENTS AND THE SUPPORT OF THE GOSPEL 
. MINISTRY. 

Were you at the Soiree last "night, John ? 

No. 1 have been at many social meetings, but have not seen niuch 
good resulting from them. Besides, Ann, it seems to me strange th%t 
crowds assemble when they can get something to eat and drink* and 
few meet together when an edifying lecture is delivered on a week-iday 
evening. 

You may be right or may be wrong in these views, I am not to 
dhottss that just now, John. Wbat 1 wanted to converse about was a 
epeech which 1 heard upon seat rents. 

* Seat ronts, Ann 1 what could any man get to say about them ? 

Why, John, one of the speakers actually said that payment of seat 
rents was not a contribution for the su(y:>ort of the gospel. 

What next, Ann : i^ousider my own case. I have a pew which 
contains seven^sittings, for which I pay J&2 12s. Cd. every year. Will 
any man tell me that 1 do not give handsomely to sustain the gospel 
and its ordinances among us? It is really astonishing with wliat cool 
effrontery some men can talk upon a platform, ^beu they knoV nobody 
will contradict them. Did he adduce ahy arguments in proof of this 
oxtmord inary statement ? ^ * 

Yes, John, and I could notrkeep from thinking of you when he was 
addressitig Os. Yon remembei^ that for some years you used to live in 
the country* and that you were obliged to rent a room for yourself and 
family during the interval between the forenoon and afternoon services. 
How much did you pay for it ? 

A shilling a week, Ami. ^ 

ThaW John, is £2 I2su in the year, -—just a sixpence less than you pay 
for youff pew. Now you have the use of the room for two or three 
hours on ^ne day of the week, while you ha^e a comfortable chapel 
whenever it is required, for your seat rent. 



^eat Emits and^'S^Hpp&ri Oospel Ministry Oti*. 

’ Bttt; Ann, everybody knows #tti %b^ m & ^kle dtlTe^t!^ betii^eon a 
fabuso rout and n sdat re^t. j-- m , <» { , 

Perhaps, John, everybody kuo^s, Imt'tbe ^^)etlker declared liSs vieSbU 
was not clear enough to <trbere!ii it Jay. He said that thd cost ef 
building a ch^el muet be defrayed either by snbscriptionfe or bf b6rri>w- 
ing money ; and that if money was borroMied, the interest itmet be ^aid. 
In addition to this, he said that the feu-dnty, gas, heating, deaning, repairs, 
insnranee, and other ooOasional items, had « to be paid. Now he lUeU- 
tained that there was not a farthing for the gospel until these neces- 
saiy expenses had been met. Seat rents,, he therefore argued,' weie 
imposed solely to provide accommodation for' the church and congrega- 
tion. In the majority of cases, the seat rents do no more than defray 
tha^annual expenditure for the purposes above-mentioned, so that, in as 
far ns seat rents are concerned, they would simply enable an audience to 
asect,wen sheltered from the rain, comfortably seated in commodious pews, 
and having abundance of light ; but if they do not support the ministry 
Otherwise, they must either get jyetbrep with “ gifts ’ to satisfy them, or 
place an image in the pulpit §o gaze at. Now, however stiff and icy 
a living minister may sometimes be, I am inclined to think the people 
would not find a stucco man any warmer. 

Stop, Ann, stop ; its not right to banter ene in this wny, especially 
when I candidly confess I have not a word to say in answer to these 
facts and reasonings. I never looked "upon the subject in that light 
before, and I wonder how I never did. It is clear that even in the 
happy case of a chapel without debt, all the items the speaker retffetrdd 
to, with the exception of inteie&t, have to bo defrayed fiist out of the 
seat rents, while the balance alone goes to the ministry. I must there- 
fore give more in some other shape than ever 1 lia\e done. My idea 
always was, that my pew rent almost relieved me of any other claim. 
You know that wo have regular Sabbath-day collections, and also 
quarterly extraordinary collections for the support of the ministry, and 
henceforth I shall contribute to these as God prospers mo. 

I am very much pleased, John, with tho candour you have displayed, 
and the determination to which you have come. I remember reading, 
many years ago, “ An Address from tho Deacon: of a Christian Ohurcli 
to their brethren,” and, by the way, I think I have it I shall lotik. 
Yes, here it is. Among other remarks on the serious evils resulting 
from the neglect of this duty (of supporting pastors), or the discharge of 
it in a niggardly manner, listen to the following : — “ The hinderance of 
the work (f God in a ckmvk. " For if the Lord visited his ancient people 
with his curse when they fell into the evil of withholding from his work, 
or of giving only what was of no value; can we suppose that he will now 
smite uptn that church that falls into the same evils, and render them 
and his word spoken among them a blessing to others ? Assuredly not ; 
in such a case we have no reason to ex[)ect that the gospel, however 
faithfully preached, will bo accompanied with the energetic influences Of 
the Holy spirit, or, that a lively profession will be lUaintaiOed among 
the Uientbers of the church. ‘On t/te contrary^ o gefierdt lemne^ cf soul, 
etnd camMy qfmind^ loill speedily hecorm apparent** ‘ 

We have seen examples of this. The word of God is always ful- 
filled. He which soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly ; and he Which 



epM^^tb^^^u^^ti^«^^y^e^M^ rqap bWtifoMy*” 
made fat ; and ho that watereth, shall be 

that sowoth to fli^ih «haU pC the geeh ]^fiiap^ eprrppti^P) ihat 

eowet^^ to the Spirit sl^ll of tho Spirit jpeap life everlastiug/* »« » K ji » 
i dp you epnaider tiuvt the passage last quoted cs^ 

^^(m yitb pastoivat sapppi:|? it* 

I bplievo jitthas. BarueS) in hfe ooxpmentary on the vecRse iiniiiiedtately 
lurepcding^ ^ys, Xn the cptinection in M^bich it stands, it seems ho ^pfer 
to the sup^Tt 0^ the nuuistens of the gospel ; and Paul introduces the 
geuerpj princijde^ that as a man sows he 'will reap, to show them what 
will be the efleoti of a liberal and proper nee of their property, * * * 

Ilow many long prayers are offered ; bow much zeal is shown ; tow 
many warm professions are made, as if to make God and man bel^ve 
that the heart was truly engaged in the cause of religion, while little^nr 
nothing is given in the cause of benevolence ; while the ministers of reli- 
gion are suffered to starve ; and while the loud professor rolls in wealth, 
and is distinguished for luxury of living, for gaiety of appaiel, for 
splendour of equipment, and for extip^vagauce in parties of pleasure,” 

I daresay, John, ho is right. The whole passage reads thus, Gal. 
vi. 6 — 9 ; — Let him that is taught in the word communicaio unto him 
that teaolieth in all good thinga Bo not deceived ; God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth, tliat shall ho also reap. For he that 
/^owpth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that sowetii 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life eyorlasting. And lot us not be 
w^iy in well doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not*'* 


' UES50NS FOli THE HEART, BY MATTHEW HENRY. 

) 

< Oon make and plaoo as men, should remind us of our duty as Chris- 
tians, which is always to keep hoavon in our eye, and tho earth under 
our feet. 

To those who have their hearts in heaven, this lower world, in pom- 
paripou with that upper, still apjiears lo be nothing but confusion and 
emptiness. There is no true beauty to bc\ seen, no satisfying fulness to 
hgvenjoyed in this earth, hut iu God only. 

) That is good indeed, and that only is good, which is so in the sight of 
God^ for bo sees not as man se^s. ^ • 

Hot us acknowledge God in the constant succession of day and night, 
and consecrate both to his honour, by working for h>u every day, and 
resting in him every night, *an4 ineditating in liis law day and night. 

Though between heaven and* earth there is an inconceivable , distance, 
yet; tlmre is not an impossible gulf as there is between heaven and hell. 

WWt God requires of us, he himself works in us, or it is not done. 
Ho that commands faith, holiness, and love, creates them by the power 
of his grace gamg along with tho word, that he may have aU the praise 
Lord^ ffivfi what thou commatidesty and ihm iommoAit whof thou pl^e^t 
Oh, what a great God is ho who has provided fer the cpiinfiwt of all 
that 'serve him^ and for tho confusion of all that h^te liim ! It is good 
havmg him for our friend, and bad having him for oui enemy! 
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The height of the heavens should remind us of God’s supremacy and 
the infinite distance that is betviq^^Ui ilnd him. The brightness of the 
heavens-and their purity should remind us of his glory, and majesty, and 
p^]^fect holiness. The. vastnens of the heavens^ their exteOmpaBsing of the 
eaHl^ and influence have upon it, shoiild remind ^s of his 
immensity and universal providenoo. ^ 

Waters and seas in scripture often signify troubles and afflictions. 
God’s own people are not exempted from these in this worlds but it is 
their comfort tmt they are only waters tmder the henvens-^here is none 
in heaven — and that they are all in the place that God has appmnted 
them, and within the bounds that he has set them. 

if we have through grace an interest in him who is the Fountain, when 
thnstreams are dried up we may rejoice in him. 

* We do not let our light shine before God as his light shines before us. 
Wo bum our Master's candles but do not mind our Masteris work. 

The scriptures were written, not to gratify our curiosity and mako us 
philosophers, but to lead us to God and make us saints. 

With us, saying and doing arc t|ro tfiings — but they are not so with 
God. 

If God give us food for our lives, let us not, with murmuring Israel, 
aisk food fur our lusts. t 

He that feeds his birds will uot starve his babes. 

When we have finished a dayU work^ and are entering upon the rest 
of the night, we should coinmuuc with our own hearts about wbat we 
have been doing that day. So likewise when we have finished a a 
work, and are entering upon the Sabbath rest, we should thus prepare 
to meet our God, And when we are finishing our life’s work, and are* 
eat)e;ring upon our rest in the grave, that is a time to bring to romembranoe^ 
that wo may die repenting, and so take leave of it. 

Though wo must not tempt God in the neglect of means, yet we must 
trust God in the wamJt, of means. 

Our foundation is in the earth. (Job iv. 19.) Our fabric is earthy, and 
the fashioning of it like that of an earthen vessel. (Job x. 9.) Our food 
is out of the earth, (Job xxviii. 5.) Our familiarity is with the earth. 
(Job xviL 14.) Our fathers are in the oaiiih and our own final tendency 
is to it. And what have we to be proud of then? 

The soul was not made of the earth, as the body was. It is pity 
then that it ^ould cleave to the earth and mind earthly things. 

Let tb.) soul which God has breathed \nU> us breathe after him; and 
let it be /or him, since il is/rom him. 

He that made ilie soul is alone able to new-make it. 

When God, by his providence, do3s 4hat to his people which is 
^ipvou# Jbo flesh and blood, he not cmly-ooDKalts their happiness in the 
issue, but by his grace he can so quiet and compose their spirits as to 
make them easy un^r the sharpest operations. 

That wife that of God’s making by speoial eraoe, and of God’s 
bri^qg by special movidenoe, is likely to prove a bmp meet for a man. 

} posin m their conscienee^ might Mrm have n6 shame in 

tbi^ ^eeQ^tthpngb they had no olothes to their tooks* 
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This work was expected wjtb unwctoted interest ; and has received ftbMr 
the pnblio and the press an honotirable and deserved welcome. John 
Foster is a name that has long ranked high among thinking men.* Those 
who knew him best acknoil^lodged most reverently the supremacy of his 
intdlect. How far his e8sa*y on “Popular Ignorance” attracted Sie 
attention of those who rejoice in the denomination of moralists apd 
political economists, we know not : but his “ Essays,” (if not his greatest 
his most useful work,) brought his powerful genius into contact with a 
great number of minds, who venerate his name, and most eagerly desire to 
enrich their memory with every^ feature of his history and wondcrfhl 
mental chanieter. The wide* reputation he enjoys — being neither a 
popular writer, iu the common sonsc, nor having selected popular themes, 
IS rather surprising — especially when we consider that his habits of 
seclusion left tlie great bedy of his admirers ignorant of his pershnal 
history. Tfccir* admiration did not receive the stimulus which is 
certainly supplied to our admira»tion, when we see the man mo^dng in 
the public view, followed by all eyes, spoken of by every tongue j not 
only does the reputation of such a man sprmid more rapidly ; but in the 
largest class of admirers the impression of his greatness is more intense. 
With John Foster it was otherwise. All that people generally know of 
him was, what he had himself discovered of his own mind in his works. 
It wrought by its intrinsic excellence. It was such a reputation this as 
he c»uld value, even intensely desire. It was the mind produced by 
mind. It was like the reverberation of his own thouglit, as he gave it 
voice, and sent if forth into the world. It is a real existence — a true 
immortality — ^his mind re-producing itself in endless variety of forms, and 
in a never-ending succession of persons. ^ Many a man has a wider repu- 
tation, though infinitely# loss worthy of remembrance : but Foster’s name 
has duration in it : his labours have had to do with the improvement and 
use of mind — ^the great instrument of man’s knowledge, man’s real, his 
only power: and with mind not considered as a mere thinking principle 
— ^but a moral mind, with active powers which j-rc lost when ftiey are 
not known, and equally lost when thqy ate not orderly exercised, and 
duly tasked. Wc expect in^his memoir to view a mind*rather than hear 
about a man. In this expeoitation and search we shall not be dis- 
appointed. The very exceptions* and blemishes belong to the personal 
part-^are the kind of accidents — ^the somewhat ill-shaped integuments of 
his mind — but these we can overlook. They are not himself: and the 
mind of John Foster is a study which will rep^y the analysis, and, we 
venture to assert, will realise the hugest idea TOich^any one may have 
formed. We reckon it no exception to this Itaflement, that blemishes' of 
temper, faults of habit, and errors in judgment, he fK)inted Out. TTo be 
a man, ho must have had these, and he may, for ougnt wc care to main- 
tain, have had a full share, but within these, or rather rising majestically 
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iiiio(^;«iiiil)OVQi%hadawi^ iho«e» id ailimlghgred/t ramd^a s^^ulihat xtevored 
truth, and worshipped with an adoring devoutnctja in his sanetuary—a 
Mcpd df ihiin, Whb h^d' p^n^tj^at^d motd than ihany, into his 
^Ti opacities and powers inp^^rnp^ oyer their nysnse, and agonised for 
th^^ oii^rgewent, and thp exultation of man to his true place and ^ocor 
lion in the UniTorse. No one can come within the Sphere of John Foster^} 
inflhetiod, Without feeling more in love with truth, and having M more 
solemn sense of hid own responsibility, ai th^ capable totaty ana minister 
at her altar. 

But ki this strain we more indulge ourselves than entertain or instraot 
our readers. We shall therefore, for the present, Hve a series of extracts, 
taJeen without much selection, as a specimen of nis thoughts, which Wo 
tru^it will verify all wo have now spoken. Wo roborve for another time, 
any general cnticism or analysis of the work before us. 

The extracts which follow, are from a Journal or Common Place Book, 
a great portion of which is published in this memoir. 

Thought. — “I wish a character as dccKicc as that of a lioti or a tiger, and an 
Smpetns towards the important objects of my ohoitc as forcible as theirs towards 
prey and hostility ; — wish to have an extensive atmosphere of consciousness; a soul 
which can mingle v\ ith every element in every form ; which, like an jKolian harp, 
arrests even the vagrant winds, and makes them iiipsic.” 

“ Genius. — A man of genius may sometimes sutFcr a miserable ^^ei ility ; hut at 
other times he v\iU feel himself the magicip of thought. Luminous ideas v\iU 
dart from the intellectual finnament, just as if the stars were falling aremnd hi?* ; 
sometimes he must think by mental moonlight, but sometimes his ideas reflect the 
solar splcndonrs.” 

**To the Give me all that is necessary to make me, in the gi*eatest priietic- 

ahle degree, happy and useful. I feel m^'sclf so remote from thee, thou grtihd 
Centre, and so torpid! It is as if those qualities wci o extinct in my soul which 
could make it susceptible of thy divine attraction. But oh ! thine energy eail reach 
me even here. Attract me, thou great being, within the sphere of thy glorious light ; 
attract me within the view of thy throne ; attract me into the foil emanation of thy 
mercies attract me within the sphere of thy sacred Bpirit^b most potent infindnccb. 

“ I thank thee for the promise and the prosjioct of an endless* life; I hojte to ci^uy 
it amid the ‘eternal splendours’ of thy presence, O dohoi ah ! I thank thee for this 
introductory btage, so remarkably separated by that thick-shaded frontier of death, 
which I see yonder, from the amplitude of existence. But oh ! how shall I occnj>y 
the space of this stage, so as most Shsolutefy to achieve its capital purpose, — so as 
to take possession of what m Heaven’s judgment is its utmost vahe. Oh, do thou 
seize niy existence at its presen t’point. and henceforward guide and model it thy- 
self! Images of excellence, of happiness, of real greatness, often appear to me, 
and look at me with an aspect inexpressibly ardent and emphatic. Monitors I why 
do you lacusc me? whither would you lead me? Yes I will follow them, and try 
what is that scene to which they hmte me Oh, my Father ! give me thy strength ; 
inspire, condu(‘t, a^d crown, one of tlfo unworthiest of all thy sons 1” 

Youth Misspri^t — “H ow much t regret to see so generally abandoned to the 
weeds of vanity that fertile and vigorous spftce'bfrlife, in which hAplantPd the 
oaks and fruit-trees of enlightened principle, and virtuous habit, v.'hich ^nwing up, 
would yield to old age an enjoyment, a glory, and a shade !” 

“Powfiu or Bap Hahit. — i know from experience that habit can, in direct 
opposition to every conviction of the mind,' and but little aided by the elements o( 
'tfraptatioB (such as present pleasure, &c.) induce a repetition of the most unworthy 
4etimfs, *Thfe mind p w'eak where it has once given way. It is long before u 
prlaci^ reitiOfed can become i|r firm as one that has never bee* moved. I| is as 
m tlfo ease of a r/uUmc/ of a reservoir ; if this mound has in one idace been hroken, 
Whatever eaJte has been taken to make the repaiied part! as strong as possible, the 
pfrtfoabBTty is that if ft give way again, it will be in mat plnce.*^ 

'EltiiGHUtfriJi) Kevson — “F olfelicd slccl will not shine in the dhrk; rtd mort 
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cAti *tms(ntj boM^ver reBnedj shtao eilicaeioiitdy/but)ii^jCfsefltot0tiii)^U^«f di<viii& 
trutb-^HheU from h Pleven,” . . - j*., i., j , ,,j , 

Want ov Sociktyj — “ A yefti^ctio;! tlmt npyer o^cms without thQ.|)iljljevefttji)^ ; 
o !|0 longs for affection — for an object to love devotealy, — for an imcrcstirig 
^.6 associate and cornni'tinci with— meaiiWhit6 ’ tub ItoTr ofli^rs 
4^n)ikttion, «hdi is t^effised, Ot forgotten !’ iThere are, too, 'sagtiS of^ iiH ageai^- 
thete 1*^ Moses, Dani^ jElijah ; at^ you complain of want afsockuj /’• r . 

Wh(tt w^l a manoitf (toJw) ?« ^chang<p,fQr his soul . — ‘♦The whole systjBjp pfiij^c 
goes on this principle of fieUing one’s self: then the question of estimates should^for 
cvet recur — * my time for this and this ?*** ' 

XoiJTiiFUL Energy. — “ How precious a thing is youthful energy ; if only it could 
he preaciTed nncirely snphhsd as^it were within the bosom of the young adventurer, 
till be can come and offer it forth a sacred emanation in yonder temple of truth 
and virtue j but oja^ ! all alon^ as he goes toward it, he advances tlirouglt’ an 
avenue, formed by a long line of tempters and demons on each side, all prompt to 
touch him with their conductors, and draw tliis divine electric clement ^'vith wlii^h 
he is charged, away !” 

Oai^utD CafUSTlA^S. — “In a conversation, one of the speakers expressed hi^ 
w'ish, (and illustrated his idea by a veiy ingenious coinpaiison, of a West-India 
merchant importing a small nuinlier of yams sometimes as a slight item of his 
cargo), a wish that the friends of neligion, sinking the impoitanee of the little 
nominal specific distinctions of llaptis^ «L^rcsbytorian, Independent, «&.c., wliich 
have caused so much demarcation and warfare, sliouhl transicr the emphasis on 
t^Ue grand germ ic tcun and character — Christian, and cease to cite or allude to, 
or meet one another, but uuder this distlu(*tion. Ego. ‘Sir, this cannot he 
done while there is so little of the vital element of religion in the world ; bocmise 
it is so shallot, these inconsiderable points stand so proiiiinent above the surfiicc. 
and occasion obstruction and mischidf; when the powerful spring-tide of piety and 
mind slmll rn»e, these fioints will be swallowed up and disappear.’ ” 

WiTj) (trapes. — “ What an astonishing mass of pabulum is consumed to sustain 
an mdividual human being ! Uow much nourishment I have consumed by eating 
ami drinVing; how much air by breiilhhig; how much of the clement of affection 
my Acart has claimed, and has sometimes li\ed in luxury, and sometimes starved! 
Above all ! what an infinite sum of those instructions w hich are to feed the moral 
and iutelloctmil man, have I consumed, aud how poor the consequence ! What a 
dfoapicable, dw'orfisU grow'th I exhibit to my self and to God at this hour ! 

“Yea, how much it takes in this last respect, to grow how little! Millions of 
valuable tlioughts || suppose have passed through my mind. How often my con- 
scvcnc<* bos admonished mo ! How many thousands of pious resolutions ! How 
all nature hoa preached to me ! How da^ and night, and solitude, and the social 
scenes, and books aud the iliblc, the parity of sermons and tlio flippancy of fools, 
life and death, the ancient world ana the laodern, sea and laud, and the omni- 
present God! have all concurred to instruct me! and behold the miserable result 
of all ! I I wond^jr if the measure of cfiect be a ten thousandth part of the bulk, to 
call it so, of this vast combination of causes. How far is this strange pro]>ortion 
between moral effects and their causes necessary in siMp/!g nature (analogically with 
tho proportion between cause and coiiscqucuce in physical pahulum), and^ow far is 
it the itidicjition and the con&equen(*e of natur^ bcin^ depravedi How'ever this 
may be, the enormous fact of the inefiicacy of truth shades with melancholy dark- 
ness to my view, all the hopes for myself and for others, of liny grand improve- 
ments in this world 1” * / • 

Hesist (not) Evil. — “ Confront, improper conduct, not by retuJi^tion^ but 
example'^ 

God is not in all their tiiouohts.— “Astonishing fact, that all that mankind 
uckjiowledge the greatest, they care about the least ; — us first on the summit of all 
great^fl, the Deity, lis acknowledged he reigns over all, is present always Acre, 
prevails in, ^oh atom and each star, observes us a^an awful Judge, claims infinite 
regaj^, is spipremcly good— *what tlieii ? why, thiul nothinglit all about himl 
“ Tliero 18 eternity ; you ha\ e lived perhaps lliirty years ; you are by no means 
oil titled to c^f^pect so much more life ; you ai the utmost will voiy soon, soon 
die! Wiiat follows Eternity! a boundless region ^ incxtinguishablo life; 
myriads of mighty and strange spirits; vision of Gwl; glories, horrors. Well — 
wfiat then? Why, ibiiik nothing at all about it! 
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- Wimr^ lit ^ret^t afair^inoriil'iind Ttalig^ojiidmpraiwiei^^^ t>ho true 

biw|i]^ of ? To ^ow WW W)fO t)enQyoteu^ more 

^levateg in every noble parole ana aotim to rqsemblp the Divjni,^ ? It is 
liikiiowledged ; who denies or doubts it F' WK^t then ^ Why, care tioihitijtt at all 
ebl»ont itJ Sacrifice to trifles ijie en^rj^e^^of tlie heart, ahd tho short ahd neating 
time fdlottod liir dime aiotainmentv t Such ia the actuid course of the world! 
What a thing is mankind I” ^ - 

Ruling Passion. — “rhavo the highest opinion of the value of a ruling passion ; 
but if this passion monopedizes all tke max^ it requires that the object be a very 
comprehensive or a very dignified one; to save him from being ridieulons. The 
devoted antiquary, for instance, who is passionately in love with an old coin, an old 
button^ or an old nail, is ridioulous. The man who is nothing hut e iiiusici|m, and 
recognizes nothing in the whole creation but crotchets and quavers, is rididdoufl. 
Sods the noOdng hut verbal critict to whom the adjustment of a few msignificaiit 
particles in some ancient author, appears a more important study than the grandest 
arasogements of politics or morals. Even the tot^ devotee to the grand science 
Astronomy, incurs the same misfortune. Religion and morals have a noble pre* 
eminence here ; no man can become ridiculous by his passionate devotion to tnem ; 
even ayecjytV Erection of this passion will make a man sublime, witness Howard; 
specific i say, and correctly, though, at the same lime, any large plan of benevolence 
must be comprehensive, so to sp^, of a large quantity of morals.” 


A Dissertation on tlte Scriptural Authority^ Nature^ and J}^e$ of Infant 
Baptism- By lialph Wardlaw, D.l) Third Edition. WitJi <tn Ap^ 
pendix, containing Strictures on the Views advocated hy thle Bee, Dr- 
Halley, in his Vdume entitled T/to Sacraments, on JohrCs Baptism^ 
and on the Scriptural Requisites to Christian Baptism-'^'* Glasgow : 
James MacLehose. 1846. pp. 365. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this work, in oiir estimation one of 
the most successful efforts of its gifted author, displaying to the ciKrefhl 
reader all the power and finish of argumentative discussion for which iha 
is so widely and justly reputed — that this, one of hik best, and most^ 
needed productions should have, as the preface bears, fi)r a good tqany 
years been out of print;” and we arc right glad that Dr. Halley^B book .has 
acted as a “ new and strong incitement” to Dr. Wardlaw to dear away* space 
enough around his numerous , avocations to revise and rej^ublish it, with 
die addition of an Appendix, (larger than one-half of the original work), 
which, by discussing the contrary arguments, as contained in one of the 
most r^ioent and popular books on the stibject, places it in exact contact 
with the minds of men at tha present hour. Of the original work, no 
criticism would he permitted — “ its works praise it in the gates.” Of this 
edition, our readers should know that “ the Jlifeertation has been very care- 
fully revjised ; and such improvements have been introduced, and such 
occasional additions made, as the style or the argument appeared to 
pequire.” 

‘ Into the particular merits of this Appendix we would ^adly enter, 
dbr me laige gpaceydevoted in our pages to the examination of 
Dr. Halley’s work at the tijie it came under our review. We have per- 
used^ the Appendix with the utmost satisfhotionr-^the examination of the 
points at4s^ is most patient and thorough— the mgamorit mosfc eonclu- 
aiffiM^iS i^dsute the iusbffieiency of the basis on which Dr. IdsXky 
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re»ts iiis theory most <5onvmciiig5 While the eeTerest logic ie oombmod, as 
is Always the case Jo this writei^s ^dtictiol% with sC cOtdrtfesy, cattdotrj*, 
apd spirit of conc^i^on^ tr^ly ^ Jbdeed^ we wodd to 

BUggest that this kindliness of spirit has, iu ^the present iastnn^* been 
earned to excess. We Uke, for our part of it^ the prelimkiairy <dt^iries 
which Dr. W. thus exchanges with his honourable antagonist:* — * 

“ 'Hie lax viervrs to which I now refer have been propounded and atgned 4 it 
leni^h in the < Congregational* Lecture’ for 1844, by my cBteemed friend Br. 
Halley, of Manchester. * 

^ 'j^e work I have mentioned^has many excellenoies* Its historical and critical 
MaiYiing, its doamoss and foroS^ its manly independence, its ingenuons candour^ its 
genetal aenteness and cogency df argumentation, and its thoroughly evangelteal 
tone, rendered the perusal of it to myself a source of no ordinary gratification. To 
a very large proportion of the sentiments maintained and vindicated in the volnme 
1 append with pleasure my ex anitno subscription; and from a man who writes *8 
he (roes^-^so faithfully, and so powerfully, on the great essential artides of saving 
truth, I am loath, even on any point, to differ. But on the topics to which this 
Appendige is devoted, I think him wrong. The views which he broaches and 
d^ends are characterised by a latndinarian laxity, which, in my eyes, is as mis« 
chievous as it is unscriptural, — the former, ibccause ^lo latter. I maj be mistaken ; 
and should I ever come to a conviction of mistake, 1 trust I shall have grace to 
own it, and to thank the friend by whom it has been rectified. And, ou the other 
hand, should I succeed in earning conviction to the mind of my friend, I am per- 
suaded ^Uat the Christian canaour and lo\e of truth 'which he has evinced will 
ihdilco a slm^Sir grateful avowal of it. I thank him for the terms of friendly and 
Christian coiirtesy in which he expresses himself, even while fixing his lance in the 
resk to have a tilt at me ; and at once infer from them that the tilt is not at me, 
hu$ At what he conscientioubly believes to be my misapprehensions of truth. Let him 
reyggrd the same light any little encounter I may now have with him in return.” 

This is all as it should be — characteristic of himself— and deserved by 
such an antagonist as Dr. Halley. But from this point forward, the 
matter of personal friendship being settled, all farther reference to it 
might haw been lawfully omitted ; the two combatants have couched their 
kndes, and the motto on their banner is, ‘‘ Heaven defend the right.*' But 
m the exuberant •generosity of his spirit. Dr, Wardlaw repeatedly, even 
frequesitly, deprecates the idea of being severe or ui\]ust toward his &ieiid ; 
and the effect on the reader’s mind, while highly honourable to the cordial 
friendship of the partly, rather hampel-s the progress of the argument, 
ind enfeebles its power on the mind of the reader, as if the mind of the 
writer were divided betwixt love to his friend and love to his own faith. 
The fault may he in our temperament, and not iujthe subject of our criti- 
cism at all. But we are the iiibre disposed to express what wo^feel, as 
so much is at present said of infusing a Jbetto * spirit into controversy ; 
and our fear is, that these friendly civilities, running^ through controver- 
sial discussions, will degeDhr%te, Bvlien imitated by inferior men, into a 
style of complimentary writing, •and which we should look upon^as a less 
desirable excrescence upon controversial discussion, than a little earnest 
rough-handling, of whicn the writer’s zeal was a readily-procured apology. 
Dr. W.’a spirit in controversy is, by general consent, excellent ; but we 
have never notioed bim so apparently solicit^ that this should bounder- 
stood as in the present €#6e, | * 

But it is; time to give our readers a specimen of Dr. Wi's strictures. 
Tn coisoskenttng upon Dr. Wardlaw’s argument, from the Abrahanuc 
Covenant^ fbr the baptii^ of the children of believem, Dr. Halley wrote— 
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of .piF^vjkgPf wiMi|9VA)r it M in Wiiivdlnv^ 

pJ$tca8^.|jii4*«JiiJtli^n‘pfMk di Jl, of ^ersone^ plwe tUf chUtlr^^u 

of^lviit Before t)^ md^euit-ef CiMrifliit one < nation wa$ blessed in Abmbam ; 

simiei ibc'ndvent, in hm «« WejiM.* $U 4ho ihQ ’ j ' 

^ In' roferen(^ to ttio of whiii^li tliK'qnpt4*^ib}a' Jftiffy he 

taten as tho Imcfing itloa,,])^ W^isaysr — ^ 

^‘llereli^ the^ mission' of which I eomplain, in all its fflarinjfAOss; 1he» increased 
ettiimnn of the ehttrch under the p^oApol dispensation, to the entire oVerlookvn^^^Of 
what was eqnaWy predicted— tks inereased sjnritualit^ ami nM>%. I am Vonfonuded 
af this On reading the parapjraph, 1 was ready to ask, Has nsy worBiy »non-eon- 
formlhgf fidend x^eUnqakhed dissent, and liceome an advocate of iiatiefaal chhl?ehes? 
Here he is, taking up, and that in its ^vidc8t and n^st iicentious extent, tlie very 
grOhtid which sneh iMvocates occupy, when they plead the example of the church 
of Israel ; when they insist upon placing Gentile nations in a oorresponding ecclo- 
siasEtical position to that of the nation of Israel ; upon having now, ns of old, the 
nVtMm and tlie ehnreh c-o-extonsivo. In contradistinction to this, the sentiment 
which I have ever maintained, — and beyond wliich I should he soriy to think that 
any reasoning of mine could he made available, — is, that the chttrch’b nntionalitv 
is at an end, — that it ceased, and ceased for ever, when the old dispensation “ va- 
nished away,” and the now was introduced md established. The church became 
more select and spiritual. Gentiles and Jews it is true, were, on equal terms 
incorporated in it ; but they wore converted Jews and converted Gentiles “washed 
and sanctified, and justified iu the name of the I^ord Jesus and by the Sj)irit ol our 
God,” — constituting, unitedly, the “ holy nation.** — I must repent my hmn^cement 
at the oversight'of thin essential part of the argument. The principles avowed in 
the preceding extract, if fairly followed out, go far, in my apprehensioA^ to obliterate 
the distinction between the church and the wurld. Jf the sontenee— ‘ the temtipor 
tioo of the special privileges of the Jews is the equal licstuuinent of them, witbout 
their speciality upon all mankind,’ — contains a trulli, in the sense in wtieh 
the designation ‘all mankind’ is u«*ed by Dr. Ilallcy, — that is, as embracing 
‘all the nations* without discrimination of faith or chai’oeler; — then must Ihb 
truth extend to all Kew Testament ordinances. The ‘special privileges* i>f 
•lews included, of course, all the ordinnucCwS of the elmndi under the ionner jw^u- 
nomy. And if the ‘sjiecial prhileges’ of the churcli under the ne>\ economy ar(‘ 
now the equal right of ‘ all mankind,’ on what ])rim‘iplc is it possible for Xir. Tlullciy 
to exclude from the Lord's Supper— the great commemorative ordinance of the 
New Testament— any one who asks admission to it ? Every Jew could demand 
admission to the passover: and if ‘nil mankind* — ‘all the nations* — are, in regard 
to the new institutions, on the same footing with the Jews in regard to the old, 
then may every Gentile demand his place at the Christian festival, a» every «)ev\ 
demanded his at the Jewish. ‘ Ever} (lentile now, as distinctly Ob Wab ocry Jew, 
is bom entitlec^ to the extemnl pri\ileges of the gospel.’ Is not the Ij^rd’s Sa]>pev 
one of these ‘ external privileges Has eveiy man, then, a birth-right jirivilege to 
sit down there? So he ought to have, if this representation be a correct one. Yet 
Dr. Halley is far from nllojving freo admission to the one Christian ordinance, though 
he dcmaHils it, indiscriminately, to the other. Respecting theJ^ord’s Supper, he 
says, page 502 — ‘Faith is a prereiiuUitc ; and therefore we maintain that up unbe- 
liever has ever sacramentally commemorated the death of Christ.’ I am unable to 
make out the consi^ency of this. Every circumcised Jew, unless when under any 
temporary ceremonial disqualification, was onti^lea and bouund to kec]> tlie passr 
over. On what ]>rincip1e, then,— if the cases ^re parallel, except in the one jiarti- 
cular of extension, can there be restnetion in regard to the Lord’s Sujqicr, when 
there is none as to baptism? If every circumcised Jew was entitled to the pass- 
over, must not every baptized Gentile bo entitled to the Lord’s Supper? (van a 
single jiroof be produced from the New Testament, of persons having been liap- 
and yet not being admissil;^ to church-membership, and the table of the Lord ? 
On'tiie dtiy of PcntocoiHr— ‘ As Tmiiny as gladly received I’oter’s words were baptized : 
and^be same day thei^ were added unto them about three thousand souls. And die} 
cPD^wed stedfastly ki the Apostles* doctrine, and the fellowship, aud the breaking 
of bread, and ttee priors.’ Acts ii. 41, 42. In what ease do we find it otherwise ? 
Let Ml inatknee bo pointed out of any who were baptized not being ^ added unto tlie 
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chiih»h,--attV}, eoti^?eqttently, observtrtfif all dmi^h ot^ificmoes instanic© of a 
person or i^ewons beinpbap'tiKcd without a profession of ftith* and belnp; aftortvwrJs, 
vfton ’A profession of fuith, admitted to chtirch^mombersliip and to tbd Loird^> tAbici 
If faith was not a prerequisite to baptism, -*and faith was a preroqnifjiite to commUM 
niqu at the Lord’s Siippe^, — l^ow comes it that we ha^^c po such cases ? TM enl^e 
New Testament, in its historical and epistolary parts, aHke bearsbtne oni 'irixhe 
affirmation, that no fiirther profession than that which was made in onJOr 
tism was, in any case^ re(|uired in order to admission to the churcli and tO^the 
table of the Lord. 1 know of no other evidence of a profession of faith having 
been called for in order to admission to church-fellowship, than that which exists 
of such profession preceding baptism, and being a prerequisite to its administra* 
tion.— ^Dr. Halley ‘ puts in a claim for my reasoning — on behalf of “ all the iiations/’ ’ 
But do ‘all nations,* as sncli, conkitute now the church ofGodi It is surely tor no 
such ‘enlargement’ as this that lay friend means to plead. And yet, if it be nat* 
it is nothing to his purpose. Ancient privileges were the privileges of the diurch 
— of the church as then constituted. And are not New Testament privileges ]#'i- 
viloges of the church too — of tlje church as now constituted? — Had J>r, IlalldJP^ 
limited his conclusion to the church as (jathered out of all nations,, it would have 
been correct. But when Im insists on baptism unrestrictedly for ‘all tlie nations’ 
as such, independently of faith or the profession of it, — and yet e(|ual1y io.siste on 
the necessity of a restriction in regardgio church inemberahij) and the Lord’s table, 
and on the indispensableuess of faith to tU;se, — he institutes a distinction which 
the new Testament does not seem to me anywhere to recognise.” 

We do not know tliat we Lave over met with any thing more thoroughly 
.satisfying than the latter pstrt of this Appendix, in which all the jmssages 
which J)r. H. adduced, to prove indiscriminate baptism, are woU ex- 
pounded, and shown to bring oilt as a result “ the precise opposite of 
what Hr. H. thinks so manifest.” And, secondly. Dr. Halley’s owh 
admissions against himself — admissions wliich seemed to im[)ly the sen- 
timent diat baptism j)rcsupposed a profession of faith in the doctrine 
taught” — are arrayed in full series. 

From this second part, wliich concludes the Appendix, the following 
are the closing paragraphs: — 

**Tlie last thing I sball quote in evidence of my second proposition— the difficulty, 
the impossibility, experienced by Dr. Halley, of writing on the subject in any thing 
like harmony with the principle and spirit of Iiis theory, — shall be the general senti- 
ment, tersely and forcibly expressed, in page 295 — ‘In any sacrament, there is 
nothing moral, nothing holy, nothing religious, nothing of the least worth, except 
conscientious obedience to Christ.’ — ^Althouglf the sentence has more immediate 
reference io the difterence between baptists and piedobaptists respecting the moc/e 
of baptism, yet ii^ expresses .an important general princiide. * conscientious 
obedience to (ffirist’ be tlie only thing in a sacrament that can impart to it any 
morality, or holiness, or religion, or worth of any sort, whai are we to think of jilead- 
ing for the administration of this snemment to those who, making no profession of 
faith, can be rendering, in their submission to^t, no •uch ‘conscientious obedi- 
ence;* seeing all acceptable obedience to Christ must be the obedience of faith? 
Or are wo to understand my friend as meaning to jilace the mdl*ality. tlie holiness, 
the religion, the worth of the sVr^meiit in the ‘conscientious obedience* of hmi 
wl.o administers, not of him who receives it ? He cannot mean this. He is nof 
so much of a Piiseyite as to place either the value or the Virtue of a sacrament in 
the secret character of the administrator, or his conscientiousness in any particular 
case of its administration. And if, on the part of its recipient, it is altogether 
without principle or worth unless submitted to as an act of ‘ conscientious obedi- 
ence to Christ,’— where is his theory of indi.scriimnafce administration, without 
jirereqtiifite of any kind, to all who are willing to roc«ve it, go#d^ bad, orindlffereiot ? 

“ It is in state.niont8 such as those I have now Been quoting, that I regard my 
valued friend as right, — soundly, scripturally right. But 1 am at a loss to undei- 
stand how he can consistently hold nt once these views and that which ia involvetl 
in his general theory, — and which, indeed constitutes its very basis. The one oi 
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tbe other, w it eppeans to me, muBt be retiaquished. We have Been bow tuiBetis- 
iiMstorily he endearowrs to explain TarioiiB pasBages of scripture so as to quadrate 
witii principleB of that theory. But those very passa^ require no effort to 
harmonise them with the views whidi we have selected ffom other portions of his 
volume. The accordance of ^ two is manifest and perfect. And they are the 
only views which on tliis Bubjeet will harmonise the Bible. 

“ My Baptist friends will be apt to think tfaahin the second part of my Appen- 
dix I nave been advocating their cause, -^maintaining believer baptism* Ana «6 1 
havUi In regard to adults^ Ism one with them. 1 hold them, though baptists, 
right, and my friend, Br. Halley, though a pendobaptist, wTong. But the question, 
whether there be scripture authority, in the form of precept, or es^imple, or obvi- 
ous implv'ation, or legitimate inference, or all the four, for baptizing the infimt seed 
of adult believers alcmg with their believing parmna, is a question altogether dis- 
tinct feom the one we have been discussing, anid one which must be settled by 
totally different evidence. That evidence it has been the object of the preceding 
Biasertation to produce, and to place in a light as clear and convincing as 1 oould. 
With what success either that argument or the present has been conducted, must be 
left with others to judge. I have written freely and unreservedly, beoauBe I have 
written under a deep and grave conviction that the points in debate are very far 
from being points of mere extemalism, unimportant in themselves, afiecting no 
vital interests, and drawing after them no seraous consequences ; — that, on the con- 
trary, they involve principles,— principles closely connected with the safety and 
prosperity of indiridual souls, and pre^anl with good or with evil to the Church of 
God, cspecialfy in regard to its purity, and spirituality, and separation from the 
world; the features of’it'. character that arc most essential to its fitness, as an 
instrument, both for displaying the glory of Chrisl, and for promoting the best 
interests of mankind. — But wlule, for this reason, I have written* freely, I have 
written in the conscious spirit, and therefcK'e, I may trust, also in the terms and 
manner, of Christian respect and affection. I do not say I have endeawmred to do 
this ; for 1 have been sensible of not the slightest inclination to the contrair. Well 
aware, however, how apt particular modes of speech are to be differently inter- 
preted by the opposite parties in a discussion, I conclude by assuring the esteemed 
and able friend and Christian brother whose views I have been impugning, that if, 
in any one instance, a word or phrase has escaped my pen that has seemed to his 
mind to indicate a state of feeling at variance with what 1 have just expressed, and 
has thus given him one moment's pain, it will give me stil greater pain to 
learn it ; that I must have used the word or the phrase in ignorance or inconside- 
ration of its capabilities of meaning ; and that, if it is not to ]|;)e supposed that he 
should have misunderstood the one or the other, ho has, at all events, beyond a 
doubt, misunderstood me.” 

If any one wotild master the argument in favour of Infant Baptism, as 
administered to the offspring of beuevers, let hinn study the Dissertation ; 
and if the nimd| of any have been shaken by the doctrpios maintained 
in Br. Halley’f^ork, a perusal of the Appendix will remove every diffi- 
culty. »• 

Let EO intelligent pjpdobaptist be without a copy of this work. If 
own mind be connipied, lot him employ it to confirm the minds of 
others. ^ 


CRITICAL REGISTER. 

Elisha. From the German Dr. F. W. Krummacker. Part II. Bevised. 
iMdon Religious Tract Society. 

Ito Elfiab and Elisha of Xrummacher have been general favourites in this 
ecuutry. They are works which fall quite within the sphere which the Tract 
Spciety may be expected to occupy, and the wonted discretion of the Birectors 
appears in the selection of them for publication. 
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MMonanf Jjabcntrs <€md Ecenu m 8b<Wfte>-n AfiiM, By iMM MoiAiti TeAth 
Thommd, London: Snow. 1846i 'pp. 164. >* 

Tan is the Cheap Edhipn of tiniform with a simfldr editiioit' of ^the 

immortal Missionaiy Bnterprises of Wdllams. Bound together, a 

heantiM toliune ; and for entertahute and improving jnstrtiction, 
rivals, and no superiors. lit is deli^tfhl when the claims of ih4f gospd cad be 
placed in combination with so much to attract the attention, and gun the interest 
of the rising yonth. 

Christian Fhilo&ophy. By Alexander Vinet, D.D. London Beligious l^ract 
Society. * . 

AyoniEX issue of a work which was lately noticed by us as proceeding from the 
enterprising house of Clark, Edinburgh. In the Society’s edition, tne title is 
altered from “ Vital Christiani^,” and five of the Dissertations contained in 
work as originally published by the translator, the Rev. Robert Turnbull, Boston, 
America, have been omitted. ^ 

The Jesuits as they rvere and are. By Edward Duller. Translated from the German 
hy Mrs. Stanley Carr. Seeleys. 1845- pp. 200. 

Much has been published in recent days cohoeming this singtilar society. We 
have met with nothing which in so small a compass, and in such pojftilar form, 
conveys so much and so accurate infoftnation of the j^ast and present history of the 
Jesuits. Mrs. Carr has shown much judgment in selecting this work for transla- 
tion : she has done much service to the public, and much credit to her talent and 
taste as a translator from the German. 

77i€ Twin Brothers^ a Tale. ♦By Professor Schubert, Munich. i^Translated from 
Ow Germandty Mrs. StanUy Cair. Loudon: l*artridge. 1846. pp. 68. 

A DEUGitTruL storj". This is to make instruction a real pleasure. It is a real 
service to enrich our literature with tales for youth — stales which depict nature iii 
its genuine biniphcity, which aw'akeu admiration for the virtuous and the noble in 
liuinan character, however separated from the adventitious attractions of rank, or 
the refinement of worldly fashion. We do not wish to frown upon fiction as a 
medium of instruction. A good fiction, avowedly designed for a virtuous effect, is 
A truth ; even more than a good picture is au expounder of nature, and an instru- 
onent of beneficial effects. A good fiction is a moral hypothesis — to be tested as to 
its genuineness and worth, by the knowledge of the actual in life ; it is, therefore 
a sort of truths us the originating hyjiothesis on which a mathematical demonstra- 
tion rests, and rc'its securely. Fiction has been grossly abused. Of the works of 
fiction in general use, too strong language can scarcely be employed in declaring it 
^together incapable nf producing any real good to society ; but the problem remains 
to be solved, whether fiction may not be turned to the higher uses and advantage 
of m an. We cor^ally thank Mrs. Carr for this addition to onr story-book literature. 

Language m BelatUm to Commerce^ Missions^ and Government. • 

England^ 8 Aecmdancy and the Worlds Destiny, jftanchester. lf46. pp. 28. 

earnest plea for the encouragement of the English ^tongue as the medium of 
improvement to other nations, as thf Chinese and Indians ; its elevation lo a uni- 
versal language for the earth. It may seem to us desimbl^ but we fear, if attain- 
able, will scarcely be the result of any efforts off our own for that purpose, bnt of 
the changes which an overruling providence may effect in theeelations of human 
tribes and nations. It is subi£tt«d the consideration of merchants, statesmen, 
and philanthropists, by ‘ Eis Eclec!. Keon/ ” on which we would remark, example 
is better than precept; wc should like to have had a full trial of the 'O^niversa 
Language—viz., Englisli upon the title page of this production. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES.— HOW THE W,^RKING% CLASSES MAY 
SECURE INDEPENDWCE. 

To the People Employed at Balgmie MUh. 

My Friends, — ^In the present paper I wish to direct your attention to the most 
ECONOMICAL WAYS OF ACCUMULATING SAVINGS. I Shall uot iHsist upou the advsn- 
New Serifs. — Vol. VI. 2 L 
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♦^0 of economical and saving liabits. Those ai*e generally admitted even by those 
who foil the most to practise them. Supposing; then, that you arc anxious to sy c, 
and inquiring in what way yon may most advantageously employ and accumulate 
your savings, 1 meet you at this time tO give you such information as I can for 

your guidance. « j • v i 

Those who save, or lay hye, part of their weeto income, do so cither to geihei 
vp a sm for a speci/d pwrptm^ or to form afundjmm tcAicA auJmay oe oOto^a i« 
sickneso or old age. To meet these respective objects, Savinp* Banks and Beneflt 
Societies have long been established. In a Savings* Bank small sums may be 
accumulated more safely and snredy than in a pereon’s own custody, until a sum 
large enoiigb is gathered for the furnishing of a house or any other purpose. ^ In a 
Benefit Society, by certain small weekly or montlily payments, the depositor is 
made sure of a weekly aliment in the event of sickness or old age, and in sonm of 
them certain payments at death are also contemplated. These institutions have 
often been of much service to the labouring population ; but neither of them are 
v eny perfect institutions, and in neither of them is that improvement of the money 
fiiade which other agencies are enabled to accomplisli. 

Savings* Banks are of unquestionable utility, and must ever remain useful to 
those who are laying up in store for a purpose soon to be accomplished ; for instance, 
every working man who has a rent of so many pounds to paj^ at a certain term, 
will find it mucli more easily paid, when hesrweekly deposits a portion of it in the 
Savings' Bank. Savings' Ainks^ however ^ are only for such a Umporajy purpose. 
They do not offer any contingent advantages whatever, and they fail to improve, to 
any extent worth mentioning, the money deposited with them. 

Benefit Societies, again, w^ile they offer provision in sickness and old age, remove 
the sums deposited entirely from the control of the individual, so that in no cii’cuin- 
stances can be make them avaihiblc as an accumulated J and t and ^farther, their 
constitution and management is generally sodefectjie that they employ their funds 
even more unprofitably than the Sa^dngs* Banks. Tlie ])rinciplcb upon which 
Benefit Societies have in general been constituted are altogether erroneous, and I 
have never met with one which I could really recommend os nn economical appli- 
cation of the savings of the people. , t • j 

Mark now then, my friends, wliat is really wanted for the people. ^ It is « mode 
of accumulating savings which shall combine the advantagi^ of a Savings and a 

Benefit Society^ and accomplish the aids ptoposed by both, li ou want some institution 
which will receive your small sums ; keep them safely ; employ them advantage- 
ously ; accumulate them a fund always at ^our call when desired ; and at tin* same 
time afford to you tliose contingent benefits which fJfe Assurance afiords to the 
wealthier classes, and which Benefit Societies have proved inadequate to afford to 
you. In one word, you w'ant Life Assi ranc e to be foj’ULarisiji and adapted 
to your circumstances. In what remains of this paper, I bhall endea^our in a few 
words to show you how this may be done, and I shall be liappy at any time to 
afford more ample details to any of jo^ or your friendfi, who may be interested bj 
this statement, and desire to act upon it. , i . . 

Life Aasuranco, as hitherto generally regarded, has been a Contract liy wdiich 
an established company bound itself to pay a certain fixed sum^ on the death of the 
party assured, in consideration of his paying, to them a certain fixed sum during 
eveiy ye^r of his life. Th/s annual sum, or premium as it is called, is so much for 
each i£100 promised to be paid at^'dcatb, and depends for its amount upon the age 
of the party; the wmnger he is, the smaller is the sura, because the probability js 
that he will live the longer, and so pay the of^en. To tlio heirs of au individual 
tbis may often prove an advantageous contract, because he may die the very ye^ 
he makefi it, or soon thereafter, and for a very trifling amount of premigms paid 
by him, they may secure the sum stipulated for. The profits of the Assurance 
dompany arise partly from the average of lives living longer than the time cxpei ted, 
hat chiefly from the very remunerating ways in which they are enabled to eniplcy 
the premiums while accumulating in their hands. Thus, the ordinary fora of Life 
Asautoace, has been Jiitherto ^Icry much Umited in its use to the wealthier classes, 
and is altogether uiisuited to the wants df the working people. It removes the 
sums deposited altogether from the depositor’s control ; it makes no provision for 
his getting access to them as an accumulated fund if required: and even the benefit 
of a provision to his heirs is forfeited, and his whole previous payments lost if he 
fail in any one year to pay the stipulated premium. It is only of late } cm's that 
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jittention has been drawn to the important field which mi^ht bo opened for Assur- 
ance business, if its principles were so popularised as to bring Its advantages within 
the rea(‘h of those classes of limited income to whom the older system was tnappli- 
cable, and several schemes have been introduced accordingly, and wrought with 
some measure of success ; but still J am not aware that any attempt has been mado* 
to bring the benefit of such schmes wdthin the reach of such a popfllation as you, 
my friends, are part of. If I comd*8eo attention directed to the subject, as well in 
other places as among you, I should consider that an important agency was added 
to others now in operation for ameliorating the condition of the great body of our 
people, and I should feel it a high privilege to be permitted to take a part in sucl^ 
a work. 

I select two schemes, which I tjiink may be recommended as suitable fin* accom- 
plishing all the purposes 3 ou ha^e in view in saving. The'JC are, 

1st. The plan of Defeured ANKtuiT, set forth by the National Loan iTufid 
Assurance Society. 

2d. The Plan of Deposit Aspuranoe, as acted upon by the City of Glas^^w 
Life Assurance Company. 

In order to bring these two schemes before you, with such amount of explanation 
as they call for, I see that I must make this address double the usual length, and 
put four pages into your hands instead of two. The importance of the subject 
demands such extension of my ])lan, aAd departure from my ordinary practice. 

I. Deferred Annuity. This means a sum payable to you every year of your 
life after yow pass a certain a^e. To secure it, yon are to pay a certain sum to the 
society every year you live before you attain that age. For example : A man at the 
age of 20 begins and pays in ^2 12s. a year, one shilling weekly, every year until 
he is 50 ; and then he stops pa} ing and the society begins and pays him £10 12s. 6d. 
every year as Ibng us lie lives ; or if the depositor continues his payment of £2 12s. 
for other ten years, that is, until he*is CO, the annuity which the society should 
have then to pay him for the remainder of his life is £27 Us. 4d. Now you will 
at once see that this secures a better procision foi old age than any Benefit Society, 
but it ’•cquircs some farther explanation to show you how this plan gives the 
option of the other benefits which you contemplate in saving. The society permits 
the depositor at any time to borrow iwo^thirds of the sums he has paid in, and thus 
the sums deposited by him are available as a fund to which recourse can be had in 
times of sickness, or on any occasion when the command of a sum of money would 
be advantageous. Further, if the depositor die before attaining the stipulated age, 
the h(K’\ety* ret urns two-thirds of his payments to his heirs, so that little is in any 
circumstance lost, >^hile a provision is made for funeral expenses, and the pressing 
wants of a destitute family. Again, when the age is attained at which the annuity 
is stipulated to commence, the society permits the dejiositor, without reference 
to his then state of health, to take, instead of the annuity, a policy, payable at bis 
death, without any farther premiums, or a certain sum of money payable at once. 
For example, in the cases* alread}" supposed, the man at 50 w^ould ,bc entitled to 
receive a policy qf £.‘174 12s., and the man at 60 one for £346 15s., if they then 
prefer that to the annuity ; or, if immediate cash be an object, the man at 50 might 
receive £186 12s., and tlie man at 60, £269 11s. Suppose then one of my young 
friends to commence at 20, and poy £2 12s. to this society every yearyuntil he 
came to the age of 50, he should then have the o]|^tion oftbree benefits : An annuity 
of £10 12s, 6d. for every year of his future life, and if he then had only himself 
to look to, and were in good health, this would probably be lift choice, — a policy, 
payable at his death, for £374 and if he had a fam% and were in declining 
health, this would be his wisest choice ; or the payment of £136 12s. jp imme- 
diate cash to himself. He might take perhaps half the money and let the other 
half remain as annuity. With the money he could build a house and buy a cow ; 
and we all know that with a fixed annuity of £5 6s. 3d. a year, a house of his own, 
and a cow, he could live a free and independent man. Pause here, my firiends, 
and ask yourselves how this man of 50, in the prime of his life, has placed himself in 
this proud position ; it is by giving every week to tifis society % sum not so*nit£ch as 
nine-tenths of mr young men spend in the public-hotise ! Oh, when will the young 

* The writings of the Messrs. Chambers on the subject, appear to contemplate, 
and be addressed to the tradesmen and shopkeepers, rather than to the factoiy 
population, to whom, men and women, I desire to see the system accommodated. 
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men of our tv-orking population awako to a sense of their own powa ! Heaven 
helps them who help 'themselves.*' Let onr young men of 20 withdraw one shilling 
a week irom that profitless bank of deposit— the public house, and let them invest 
it with this society, and thirty years after this a change should be cfiected in the 
condition of the people, whi^ the most enthusiastic lover of progress has only 
ventured to dr€am of. This is no dream however^ I shew you a practical way of 
attaining independence, and each of you who obtain it. 

II. Deposit Abbxtuajice. The difference between this and the ordinaiy system 
of assurance is two-fold ; First, The payment of premiums, or deposits, is entirely 
optional, both as to the amount and as to the periDd of payment ; and Second, The 
assurer has at all times the entire command of the whofe of the premiums which he 
has paid.*' In these differences consist the applicability of this form of assurance to 
those whose savings must necessarily be individuaUf small in amount and uncertain 
in*tinie, but who wish to accummulate them to tffe best advantage. 

Yon may deposit any sum you please, and it immediately represents a certain 
i^fii which the society is to pay at your death ; you may, the same year, or another 
year, add another sum, and that increases by a proportionable sum the amount 
payable at death ; you may, whenever you please, withdraw the whole or part of the 
sums paid in, and just proportionately affect the amount payable at death. This 
plan IS simply the union of a Savings* Bank and a Life Ashiirancc Society. It 
receives your sums as a Savings’ Bank, and pays them back when required as a 
Savings* Bank ; but, instead of giving you only the trifling interest which a Savings* 
Bank aftbrds, it improves your money as a Life Assurance Society does, and givet> 
you the advantage of the contingencies of human life, on the calculation of which 
they proceed. The result of this improvement of the deposits is, that if after some 
3 "ear 8 you wish to close the account, and withdraw iiic whole deposits, yon get out 
a sum considerably larger than that which you ha^e paid in, although all the time 
the society have run the risk of having to jiiV your heirs, had you died, more than 
double your deposits. For examjdc, if at 2(5 j ear" of age one begins and dejiosits 
£2 12s. a year (the same sum as we have already taken for illustration), and con- 
tinues it yearly until he is 50 years old, he will ha^e paid in a sum of £78, and 
stand assured tor the sum of £1 64 18s, 6d. payable at death. // a! that agi of 50 hi 
wishpd to close the account^ he should be entitled to withdum the sum of £101 2s. Od. 

You will observe that, while this sum is large in comparison with the sum paid 
in, it is considerably smaller than the sum which you may obtain at 50 foi the same 
payments under the deferred annuity scheme. On the other hand, however, you 
will notice that under the deferred annuity scheme you arc obliged lo maintain 
your payments regiilarl} every yeai until you attain the stipulated age, wdiereas 
under the deposit assurance your payments may be eiitiielybow and when you 
please. Farther, under the deferred annuity scheme you run the chance of losing 
one-third of your payments, as well as the interest on the whole pajments, if 3 on 
withdraw or die before the age ; while under the deposit assurance you may at any 
time withdraw the whole sums and aecumulated profits, and in the event of ^our death, 
without having withdrawn the siuns, your heirs get the sum assured, which is never 
less than doable the premiums paid. Both schemes have their advantages, and each 
person commencing to save, should, after duo consideration, choose the one likely 
to prov^ most suitable for his purposes. EHhcr of them is a profitable way 6 f 
employing your savings, ai.d eithp of them far before any other means that are at 
present open to you. In the comparison of the two schemes I may remark, that if 
any one chiefly c(^templates advantages after attaining the age of 50 , either for 
hwelf or his family, the deferred annuity app^s entiued to a preference ; while, 
on the other hand, the deposit assurance affords the best provision for a wife and 
family, if the depositor be cat off before attaining the age of 50 . Farther, the great 
advantage of the deposit scheme is the perfect liberty allowedf as to amount and 
time, in paying premiums, and the facility ^ven for the withdrawal of them ; but, 
on the other han^ this last is a power which may be too readiljr used, and so the 
benefit of the assurance carel^ly lost. The power of entire withdrawal without 
emnpulfion for repayment may be too tempting for prudence, and a man, just 
b^ore his death, might, for a* speculation, with&aw the accumulations of years, 
die before he cotdd replace them> and so deprive his family of the expected benefit. 
To prevent this, the deferred annuity scheme does not allow the withdrawal of the 
wluilo amount, but lends two-thir^, and, so long as interest.is paid on the loan, the 
heOftts are good for the whole amount, snlject to repayment of the loan. 
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Home Intelligence, 


In the hope that many of yon (as well as many of our ueighboivs) will take 
advantage of the opportunities thus brought within your rebch, 1 hare arranged 
with the two societies named to act as an agent for. them in this district, and thus 
enable j'-ou at once to act upon the counsels which, as your sincere well-wisher, I 
tender to you. The National Loan Fund do not ordinarily receive the premiums 
payable to them in smaller sums^than £2 12s., and the City of Glasgow Company 
do not in their general business receive smaUer deposits than £l at a time ,* but, in 
order more fully to popularise and carry out the schemes, I have offered to take 
the whole extra trouble on myself^ and the societies have both a^oed to receive in 
this district sums as small as one billing weekly. Earnestly trusting, then, that you 
will largely avail yourselves of one or both of the schemes, I subscribe myself as* 
before, • 

Your faithful Friend and Master, 


Bjjlgonis Mills, Markikch, 
August^ 1846. 


J. G. STUART. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

FIRST amVUAL IIEETIKO OF THB AROYLB SQpABE CHAPSL CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 

80CIXTT. 

The first annual meeting of the Argyle ^uare Chapel Christian Instruction 
Society was held in fhe chapel^on the evening of Thursday the 16th July, 1646. 
Rev Dr. Alex^dcr in the chair. 

The report was read ; and bore, that a needy district of the city having been 
selected, containing in all 300 families, it was divided into fifteen sections, with 
two visitors to each section, the number of visitors thirty, that is, ten families to 
each. Their work is to leave a tract in every bouse, exchange it jtveekly, and in 
these weekly visits to the families of their section, to seize every opportunity of 
religious conversation. The agents have been well received ; in some cases opposi- 
tion has been overcome, and instances of uscfnlness have not been wanting. 

The visitors have also been lending children’s books for perusal by the younger 
members of families, with the purpose of .superseding the pernicious trash by which 
the youthful mind is often polluted. 

These, with a pr.aycr-nieeting, at which addresses arc delivered, by ten brethren, 
who ha\e consented to engage in this work, constitute the operations of this society, 
on which we trust the blessing of God shall continue increasingly to rest. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. • 

I'he publications of this %ody have not come to hand, yet we ar% unwilling to 
pass by its transactions without notice, especially as the substance of their dclibera- 
tions has been laid before the public through the medium of their printed minutes, 
and by the Patriot newspaper ; their acts arc matter of ge»eral conversation and of 
discussion, both private and public. Having no reason to discredit the Paifwfs re- 
port of the resolutions agreed to, wc shall, for the prgsent, ftainly confine ourselves to 
a recital of them. Wc may j)remisc, however, without detailing tlio different occasions, 
that devotional services most pr^erly constituted a prominent fart of every day’s 
engagements ; and we have lieard bitt oie opinion in every quarter of the hallowed 
spii it that prevailed in these meetings — one means, indeed the principal jpeans, of 
guiding the members of that Conference even with such ade^ee of harmony as did 
prevail through the very trying discussions which arose in the course of their 
meetings. 

“ Wc understand that we are correct in stating, that upwards of 1,000 persona 
have taken tickets of membership, and at least 500 were present at the opening- 
sitting. It is expected that the number will be considerably augmented The 
complexion of the Conference is peculiar. The l/ff^eslev^ Methodists have the 
preponderance. The Free Church nearly equal them. The Episcopal Chnrch of 
England sends, as was expected, no new men. The Dissenting denominations of 
our country are barely represented in their various sections, while some are entirely 
excluded by the operation of one of the Fundamental Articles. America has dele- 
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gated a noble band of threescore of her best and truest men. Erance, Italy, 
Germany, and Pruss^ bare their representatives ; and, to a stranger overlooking 
tho dense mass of this peace-loving oommnnity, one might, in imagination, picture 
a ‘ World’s Evangelical Alliance.* 

“The first mooting of the (Conference was held on Wednesday, 19th August, at 
the Preemaso^’^hall, Great Queen-Street, and commencing at 10 o’clock ; and this 
Conference will be adjourned, de die in dienif ctill the business is finished. The 
sittings extei^ from ten to three, and from five to eight o’clock.*’ 

The morning sederunt was occupied with devotions and preliminniy aiTungc- 
ments. After dinner, which was held at the KFeoraosons’-hall, at three o’clock, 
nnd attended by about 500 delegates, hymns were sung in French, German, and 
English,. 

In the evening, it was resolved,— “That Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., be 
requested to preside over the deliberations of the Conference, and that, in case of 
his absence, the Chairman be selected from the list adopted at the previous sitting.'* 

iThe rest of the time was “occupied by clei^men from abioad, in giving an 
Account of the state of feeling on the subject of Christian union in other lands. 

“ Dr. Patton, of New York, after alluding to the immense responsibility which, 
ho thought, rested upon the Convention, remarked, that the interest felt in the 
subject in the United States was very extensive, and that there was an intense 
anxiety respecting the results of this meeting. And this not simply along the 
Atlantic shore, where they could embark for England with comparative ease, but 
through the hamlets of the Far West. This was sufficiently evidenced by the fact, 
that so many congregations had relin<iuishcd the services of their pastors, some of 
them at a saoridcc, in order that they might attend this meeting ; and also by the 
fact, that during the present week there was a series of sj)ecial prayer-meetings in 
several places in the United States, having particular reference to tlit proceedings of 
this Convention. He spoke of the anticipat ‘d results of the Union, as furnishing a 
bond superior to that aribing from commercial interests so much talked of, in binding 
the two nations in perpetual amity. 

“Rev. E. N.’Kirk, of Boston, corroborated the statements of Dr. Patton, and 
spoke with much enthusiaun of his anticipations from what hod thus far been accom- 
plished. He regarded the Convocation a.s partaking of the nature of a idedgc to 
God and one another and ourselves — of death to sectarianism. 

“ Rev. Matthew Richey, of Montreal, spoke of the state of things in Canada. H(‘ 
stated, that public meetings were held in Montreal last wintci, at which an Auxiliary 
Alliance was formed, and that a series of public lectures was delivered on topics 
embraced in the articles of agreement, bj clergymen representing the dificreut 
Protestant denominations. They had been driven to unite, in some degree, by the 
vigorous efforts of Romish priests, and the influence of Romanism, which prevailed 
there so extensively. 

“The Rev. Dr. Tholiyk, of Halle, next addressed tite meeting. lie stated, that 
the information of the contemplated union had been haSled by almost all evangelical 
Christians in' Germany, ignorapee of the English language prevented tHem from 
assembling with the brethren here in great numbers, bfit he would assure them that 
there were numbers engaged in special prayer for their success. They had been 
taught by misfortune to ieel an interest in thjjs movement, and with that feeling he 
had corhe up liither, not V> might do, but what God mi^ht accom- 

plish. He thought that there had'oeen no Convocation since the Reformation like the 
present. He spoke of the low state of religion in Germany twenty years ago ; but 
he was satisfied that Lutherans were heooij[ing.m(rre Lutheran, the Reformed more 
reformed, and Papists more popish. 

“Revt' Adolphus Monod, Professor of Theology in Montauban, was next inti*o- 
doced. He spoke with much feeling of the severe and peculiar trialB to which 
Christians in France are exposed, and most affectionately bespoke the prayers of 
Christians in their behalf. If he might envy any one, he was almost ready to envy 
the bretiiren, whom he here beheld, their religious liberty and privileges. There 
were not many pre«ent from France, hut there were some from all the different 
evangelical denominations ; aind, while some were ready to say, Yon cannot succeed 
in your efforts for Christian Union, he was prepared to say, We must succeed — nay, 
wc have succeeded. 

“ A brief but interesting address from Professor La Harpe, of Geneva, concluded 
the exercises of the evening.” 
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Thursday y Aug, 20: llesokcd unanimously, — ‘‘That this Conference, composed 
of professing Christians of many different denominations, aU^estercising the right of 
I)rivate judgment, and, through common infirmity, differing 4unoi^ theuMelreia, in 
the views they severally entertain on some points, both of Christian doctrine and 
ecclesiastical polity, and gathered together from ^tptany and remote parts of the 
world, for the purpose of promoting Christian union, rejoice in malsing their nnani-^ 
inous avowal of the glorious truths that the church of the living God, while it admits 
of growth, is one church, never having lost, and being incapable of losing, its essential 
unity. Not, therefore, to create that unity, but to confess it, is the design of their 
assembling together. One in reality, they desire also, as far as they may be able to 
attain it, to be visibly one ; and thus, both to realise in themselves, and to exhibit to 
others, that a living and everlasting union binds all true believers together in the 
fellowship of the church of ChriSt, * whjch is his body, the fuluess of him that fiUeth 
all in all.’ ” • * 

Resolved, — “ That this Conference, while re<‘ognismg the essential unity of the 
Christian church, feel constrained to deplore its existing divisions, and to express 
their deep sense of the sinfiilness involved in the alienation of affection by whlCb 
they have been attended, and of the manifold evils which have resulted therefrom ; 
and to avow their solemn conviction of the necessity and duty of taking measures, 
in humble dependence on the Divine blessing, towards attaining a state of mind 
and feeling more in accordance with4;lic word and spirit of Christ Jesus.” 

Resolved, — “ That, tlierofore, tlie members of this Conference are deeply con- 
vinced of the desirableness of forming a confederation, on the basis of great 
evangelical principles held in common by them, which may afford opportunity to 
members of the church of Christ of cultivating brotherly love, enjoying Christian 
intercourse, and promoting sifch other objects as they may hereafter agree to prose- 
cute together*; and they hereby proceed to fonu such a confederation, under the 
name of ‘The Evangelical Alliance.V 

Friday, Saturday, and Monday, were occupied in settling the basis of the Alliance, 
which is as follows “ That the parties composing the AlUance shall be such persons 
only as hold and maintain wliat are usually understood to he evangelical views, in 
regard to the matters of doctrine understated, viz. : — 

“ 1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the holy scriptures. 

“ 2. The right and dxify of private judgment in the interpretation of the holy 
scriptures. 

“ 3, The Unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of persons therein. 

“ 4. ITie utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall. 

“ 5. The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of atonement for sinners of 
mankind, and his fiiediatorial intercession and reign. 

“ 6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

“ 7. The work of the lloly Spirit in the conversion and sunctification^^of the 
sinner. • 

“ 8. The immortality oJ the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judgment of 
the world by ouj Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteons, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

“9. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and 
perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s ©upper. 

“ It is, however, distinctly declared,— First, that thi% brief summaiy M*Iiot to be 
regarded, in any formal or ecclesiastical sensdl as a creed or confession, nor 
adoption of it ns involving an assumption of the right authoritatively to define the 
limits of Christian brotherhoodf bujj; siipply as an indication of the class of p^sons 
whom it is desirable to embrace \nthin the Alliance ; Second, that the selection of 
certain tenets, with the omission ol’ others, is not to he held as implying that the 
former constitute the whole body of important truth, or that the latter are unim- 
portant.’* 

Tuesday y Aug. 25. The resolutions were as follow: — “Tbit in the prosecution of 
the present attempt, it is di^uctly declared, that no compromise of the views of any 
member, or sanction of tho% of others, on the points wherein they differ^ is either 
required or expected ; but that all are held as fre»as before to maintain and advo- 
cate their religious convictions with due forbearance and brotherly love ; which was 
adopied. 

“ That it is not contemplated that this Alliance should assume or aim at the 
churncter of a new ecclesiastical organisation, claiming and exercising the functions 
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of a Christian church. Its simple and comprehensive object, it is strongly felt, may 
bfti successfully promoted without -interfering with# or disturbing the order of, any 
brapeh of the Christian church to which its members may respectively belong. 

** That, while the formation of this Alliance is regarded as an important step 
towards the increase of Christian union, it is acknowledged as a duty incumbent on 
all its member^ carefully to abstain from pronouncing any uncharitable judgment 
upon those who do not fed themselves in a condition to give it their sanction. 

That the members of this Alliance earnestly and affectionately recommend to 
each other, in their own conduct, and particularly in their own use of the press, 
carefully to abstain from and put away all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and evil speaking, with all malice ; and in all things in which they may 
yet differ from each other, to be kind, tender-hearted, forbearing one another in love, 
foegiving^one another, even as God, for Christ's sak<^ hath forgiven them ; in every 
th^g seeking to be followers of God, as dear children, and to walk in love, as Christ 
also nas loved them.*’ 

Wednesday, Aug. 2^, it was resolved — That, inasmuch as this proposal for 
union originateo, in a great degree, in the sense ve^ generally entertained among 
Christians, of their grievous practical neglect of our Lord’s *new commandment * to 
his disciples, to Move one another.’ and of the many schisms that rend the chnrch 
of Christ, — in all whicli offences the members of the Alliance desire, with godly 
sorrow, to acknowledge their full participati<;^, — it ought to form one chief obiect 
of the Alliance to deepen in the min^ of its own members, and. through their 
influence, to extend among the disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ generally, that 
cohviction of sin and short-coming in this respect, which the blessed Spirit of God 
seems to be awakening throughout his church ; in order that, humbling themselves 
more and more before the Lord, they may be stirred 'up to make full confession of 
their gmlt at all suitable times, and to implore, through the merits aixl intercession 
of their merciful Head and Saviour, forgiveness of uieir past offences, and divine 
grace, to lead them to the bettor cultivation of that brotherly aflcctioii which is 
enjoined upon all, who, loving tlic Lord Jesus C’ll^i‘^t, aie bound also to lo\e one 
another for the truth’s sake which dwellcth in them. 

“That the great object of the E\ angelical Allianc’c be, to aid iii manifesting, as 
far as practicable, the unity which exists amongst the true disciples of Chr'St ; to 
promote their union by fraternal and devotional intercourse; to diseoiirnge all 
cuvyings, strifes, and divisions, to impress upon Cbiistiaus a deeper sense of the 
great duty of obeying our Lord’s command to ‘love one another; ’ and to seek the 
full accomplishment of hi.<*praycr, ‘ that they all may be one, as thou, Fatlier, ai*t in 
me, and 1 in thee; that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.’ 

“ That, in furtherance of this object, the Alliance shall receive such information 
respecting the progress of vital religion in all parts of the world as diristiun brethren 
may be disposed to communicate ; and tliat a corrcspoivlence be opened and main- 
tained with Christian brethren in diflbrent parts of the v^orld, especially with those 
who may be engaged, amidst peculiar difficulties and opposition, in the cause of the 
gospel, m order to afford them all suitable encouragement and sympathy, and to 
diffuse an interest in their welfare.” 

The Conference were occupied the remainder of the time in discussing a resolu- 
tion in rorarence to other specific objects of the Alliance. This resolution, with a 
number of ifmendments, was referred to a committee, which, on Friday, brought it up 
in this form, which vyas approved, — “That, in subserviency to the same great object, 
the Alliance will endeavour to exert a beneficial influence on the advancement of 
evangelical Protestantism, and on the countoracLon of infidelity, of Komanism, and 
of such other fbrms of superstition, error, and profaneness, as are most prominently 
opposed to it, especially the desecration of the Lord s-day ; it being understood that 
the different branches of the Alliance be left to adopt such methods of prosecuting 
these great ends as to them appear most in accordance with their respective 
circumstances, all at the same time pursuing them in spirit of tender compassion 
and Jove^wards thos^who are subject to the uuhappf influence of the evils which 
the Alliance may endeavour to ^unteract. In promoting these and similar objects, 
the Alliance contemplates clue% the stimulating of Christians to such efforts as 
the exigences of the case may demand, by publishing its views in regard to them, 
rather than accomplishing these views by any general organisation of its own.” 

day, when the proposal respecting the “ general organisation” of the Alliance 
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was brought up, the principal parts of which were, — “That the Alliance shall con- 
sist of those persons, in all parts of the world, who shall concur in the prjncipjfes 
and objects adopted by the Conference, it being understood that such persoi^ adhere 
as Christians in their individual capacity,” — “That any member of the Alliance, on 
his removal to another countrj', shall be entitled l() Jihe privileges of membership, 
in connexion with that branch of the Alliance existing near his ijoiiv residence/* — 
the subject of communion with slaveholders was introduced, it being proposed, 
that after the words “ those persons,” in the first clause, should be inserted, “ not 
being slaveholders.” At the close of the sederunt, the subject was remitted to a 
committee. • 

On Saturday* 29 Avgmt, the following resolutions were meanwhile adopted,—^ 
“ That, as the Christian union which this Alliance desires to promote caQ only be 
obtained through the blessed energy of the Holy Spirit, it be recommended to the 
members present, and absent brethren, to make this matter the subject of simul- 
taneous weekly petition at the throne of grace, in their closets and families ; and 
the forenoon of Monday is suggested as the time for that purpose. And tliat i%be 
ftirther recommended that the week beginning with the first Lord's-day in Jannal^ 
each year, be observed by the members and friends of the Alliance throughout the 
world as a season for concert in prayer on behalf of the great objects contemplated 
by the Alliance. 

“That, in seeking the correction offvhat the members of this Alliance believe to 
be wrong in others, they desire, in humble dependence on the grace of God, them- 
selves to obw, and by their practice and influenc<^ to impress upon others the 
command of Christ, to consider first the beam that is in their own eye ; that they 
will therefore strive to promote, each in his own communion, a spirit of repentance 
and humiliation for its peculiar sins ; and to exercise a double measure of for- 
bearance in reproving, where reproof is needful, the faults of those Christian brethren 
who belong to other l>odics than their^own. 

‘‘ That, when required hy conscience to assert or defend any views or principles 
wherein they dilfcr from Christian brethren who agree with them in vital truths, the 
jiicinl)crs of this AlliaTico will aim earnestly, by the help of the Holy Spirit, to avoid 
all rash or groundless insinuations, personal imputations, or irritating allusions, and 
to maintain the meekness and gentleness of Christ, by speaking the truth only in 
love. 

“ That, while they believe it highly desirable that Christians of different bodies, 
holding the head, should own each other as brethren by some such means as the 
Evangelical Alliance affords, the members of the Alliance disclaim the thought, 
that those only who openly join this society are sincere friends to the cause of 
Christian union : tlult, on the contraiy', they regard all those as its tnic friends who 
solemnly puqiosc in tlicir hearts, and fulfil that purpose in their practice, to be more 
watchful in future against occasions of strife, more tender and charitable towards 
Christians from whom thoy^differ, and more constant in prayer for the union of all 
'Hhe true disciples of Christ.* 

“That the members of this Alliance, therefore, would incite, humbly^nd earnestly, 
all ministers of tfie gospel, all conductors of religious publications, and others who 
have influence in various bodies of Christians, to watch more than ever against sins 
of the heart, or the tongue, or the pe^i, towards ChristianS of other denominations ; 
and to promote more zealously than hitherto, a spirit^of peace, unity, aJhd godly 
love, among all true believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ That this Conference, earnestly longing for the universal spreiui of Christ’s king- 
dom, devoutly praises God for tht grpee whereby, in late years, evangelical Christians 
have been mo\ cd to manifold efforts t^ make the Saviour known to both Jew and 
Gentile, and faithful men have been* raised up to undertake the toil : tbfey would 
offer to all evangelical missionaries their most fraternal congratulations and sym- 
pathy ^ would hail the flocks they have been honoured to gather as welcome and 
beloved members of the household of God ; and, above all, would implore the Head 
of the Church to shidd his jservants, to edify his rising churches, and, by outpourings 
of his Holy Spirit, to enlighten Israel with the knowledge of the true Messiah, and 
to bring the heathen out of darkness into light. They ^nld also record their con- 
fident hope, that tkeir bdoved missionary brethren will strive more and more to 
manifest hdore the Israelite and other classes who know not the Eedeemer, that 
union in their blessed Lord, the spirit of which, this Conference would gratefully 
jicknowledge, they have generally cherished." 
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The following report on the subject of communion with slaveholders was then 
l^resented by the special committeO) and adopted, — “ In respect to the nec essity of 
personal holiness, the Alliance are of opinion that it is recognised in the article of 
the basis— on the work of the Spirit ; and in reference to, various social evils existing 
in countries within the circle of this Alliance, such as the profanation of the Lord’s- 
day, intemperanoe, duelling, and the sin of slavery, they commend these and sinrilar 
evils to the consideration of the branches ; trusting that they will study to promote 
the general purity and the Christian honour of this confederation by all proper 
means. And in respect especially to the system of slavery, and every other form of 
oppression in any country, the Alliance aie unanimous in deploring them, as in 
baany ways obstructing the progress of the gospel ; and express their confidence that 
no braneh will admit to membership slaveholders who, by their own fault, continue 
in that position, retaining their iellow-men in ^Uvery, from regard to their own 
interests.'* ^ 

The same subject was brought under discussion again on Monday, and remitted 
to committee, at whose recommendation that part of the resolution was, at the 
uesday*s sederunt, rescinded. The'subjcct of the admission of members was referred 
to a future meeting of the Alliance, it being deemed “ expedient to defer the final 
and complete organisation of the general Alllancc» of which the foundation has now 
been laid, till another general conference.** 

District organisations were then appointed'for different parts of the world, it being 
recommended to adopt such organisation in their several countries ns in their 
judgment may be most in accordance with their peculiar circumstances, without 
involving the responsibility of one part of the Alliance for another.” 

A great deal of routine business had to be gone through in the winding up of the 
iJonference, which was formally dissolved on Wednesday, 2d September. 


EEKSECUTION OF rROTOSTANTS-FLIGHT OF Dll. KALLEY. 

From the Patriot,^ Septeinher 10. 

Madeira, Aug. 17. — The religious agitation which has been carried on in this 
island for some years has at length led to the comiuittal of serious outrages on 
British persons and property. 

On the afternoon of tlic 2nd of August, the Canon Carlos Tellcs, accompanied 
by a mob of the lowest rabble in town, assaulted several i.idividuals, men and 
women, who were said to have been in the house of the Misses Rutherford (tw'o 
English ladies residing here for their health), for the purpose of reading the Bible 
and praying. The priest, with a crucifix in his hamb commenced the afiray, hy 
beating one of those persons who was quietly walking home. At night the sam^ 
mob broke into the hou|ie of the Misses Rutherford, and, under tlie pretence of 
searching for heretics, rummaged all the premises, even to the chamber where one 
of the ladies was lying dangerously ill. The police, on being called to interfere, 
entered the house, and pretended to endeavour to restore order, but it was evident 
that it was their intention rather to encourage than to quell the riot ; thre^ men 
only, out of on immense crowd who filled the house, were taken up, and even these 
were allowed to e|^apc under the plea that they were only accidental spectators. 
The authorities took no steps either to punish tliet 4 )riest or any of the rabble, or to 
prevent the recurrence of similar outragesf beyond an attempt to cover their con- 
nivance «by caiUng witnesses before the police magistrate, to depose what they 
knew of the matter; but only such were called as they knew would misrepresent 
the affair, and not criminate the priest or any of the rioters. It was a most shame- 
ful and impudent farce. « 

On the Monday and subsequent days, it was publicly talked of in town, that a 
larger paob intenaed^ on the Sunday following, to attack the house of Dr. Kalley, 
destroy and burn his property^ and put the doctor forcibly on board the English 
steamer, which was expected to arrive on that day, and thus, mcpel him from the 
island; the signal for the gathering of the mob to be a rocket nrod from a certain 
house in town. To the astonishment and terror of every respectable person in 
town, no measures were taken by the authorities to pre\ ent the commission of this 
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piece of barbarisni» beyond placing a guard of only sixteen soldiers at Dr. KaJley’s 
door. • 

Sunday, noon, the expected rocket was fired, and an immense mob, armed with 
clubs, began to gather on the Praca Constitneionab and very soon afterwards 
commenced their march to Dr. Kalley*s house ; it^s hardly ci^ible, but not the 
less a fjict, that they were accompanied in their march by the cinil governor and 
police-master, the brother of the fetter being one of the principal rioters ! Arrived 
at Dr. Kalley's house, they forced open his doors, broke into the bouse, destroyed 
his furniture, opened every chest, drawer, aufl closet in the house, threw all his 
library and papers into the street, and set fire to them I The soldiers oflfered no 
resistance— the mob had every thing their own way (the civil governor and policfe- 
master being present, and in th^c house all the tune) ; and such a scene of outrage 
ensued as would disgrace the darkest age of monkish persecution! Fortunately, 
the doctor had loft the premises Sometime before, and had, while they w^ere enga|;ed 
in the destruction of his house, effected his escape on board the English packet 
steamer. When the mob were informed that he was already safe on board, Ahey 
compelled the English consul to proceed on board and produce the doctor, tRat 
they might he convinced of the fact, threatening violence to his (the consurs) 
person and property if he refused ; the consul, thus compelled, occordin^^ly did go 
on board, and induced Dr. Kalley to appear to those who had gone in boats. 
That gentleman was shortly joined by his family, and proceeded to the West Indies. 
Since then no in(|uirv has been made, no proceedings have taken place against the 
authors and perpetrators of this most infamous act j and such is the panic, in con- 
sequence of the shamefiil apathy and connivance of the authorities, that several 
English families have already gone on board the vessels in the roadstead, in order 
to be secure from insult. * 

Scverjil otlftr British families have been threatened. Miss Rutherford, Dr. Millar, 
and Mr. Tate, with their families, are living on hoard the William, a Glasgow ship, 
in the bay, the consul having declined to answer for their safety, even in his own 
liouse. Mr. Dystcr, Mrs. Freeman, and their families, are living at the consulate. 

1 puq)ORcly abstain from gi> ing any of the ver)- eonllicting statements as to the 
proceedings of Dr. Kalley and his friends in this island. These matters, as well as 
the conduct of all the authorities, both British and Fortugiicse, will of course he 
made the subject of a rigorous inquiry by both Governments. A letter, numerously 
signed, has been presented to the consul, requesting him to apply for a man-of war 
to ])rotcct British persons and property in the island, during the present state of 
anarchy and avowed powcrlessnesa of the local Government, We can confidently 
expect security for oursedves from tlie prompt assistance of the English Govern- 
ment ; but I rauchVear that a long and bitter persecution of the poor native follow- 
ers of Dr. Kalley is commencing. I am, neither directly nor indirectly, a supporter 
of Dr. Kalley as a religious teacher, but naturally feel indignant at seeing a fellow- 
countryman abandoned to tbc mercy of a mob. 

There will be, doubtleaai much official misrepresentation ; but this, I assure you, 
is a true statement of the matter. It will be alleged by the aulhoftties, that they 
had not a sufficient military force to maintain the law' ; but such is not the fact. 
Tlic garrison here musters upwards of 200 bayonets,^ besides two companies of 
artilleiT and several field-pieces, • One of these field-pieces and fifty bayonets, 
woidd have been more than amply sufficient to disperie the mob, and stch a mob 
as that which committed the outrage, composed as it was of the very dregs of Ihe 
rabble; but no attempt was made by the civil governor or® police-master, who 
acxjompanied the mob, to make*th^jn (J^sperse, or stop them in their insane violence; 
cn the contrary, when the rioters approached the doctor’s door, the small guard of 
sixteen men presented bayonets, but the above authorities commauded'them “to 
remain passive, and not to hurt the people I” The military governor had the troops 
in barracks and under arms during the riot, ready to march when required ^ the 
civil authorities ; but no demand was made for military interference ; it wm not, 
therefore, w'ant of necessary force, it was want of will. They had sometime back, 
you weU know, instituted a legal prosecution against Dr.« Kalley, in which they 
failed. They now determined to get rid of him by violence, and succeeded. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

DESTBUCTlVE^HlTHBICJlNE IN RABOTONOA. 

[The followiflg is the appeal which the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society make on this deeply mournful occasion. The generous sympathies of 
Christians must surely be called forth for their speedy rdief.] 

With feelings of the deepest regret, the Directors p’^sent to the members of the 
Society, and to the friends of Christian missions in general, the following afflictive 
inteUigenco just received from their missionaries in Rarotonga, the principal island 
of the Hervey Group, in the South Pacific Ocean. ' 

It will be remembered by the readers of the ‘“Missionary Enterprises” of the 
lamented Williams, that the island was visited by a fearful hurricane, similar to 
thatmow described, in the year 1831. That awful visitation entailed on the islan- 
deft for several years great scarcity of food, with the attendant consequences of 
disease and death. From the effects, however, of that calamity, they were merci- 
fully recovering^ when the tempest of the 16th of March last desolated their 
country, leaving them destitute both of food and shelter; and, to aggravate their 
sorrows, layiim all their spa lous Christian sanretnaries in ruins. 

While the Directors bow A\ith humble submission to a dispensation so directly 
from the band of God, they feci constrained to employ their best infiuence with the 
friends of religion and benevolence, by presenting a special appeal on behalf of 
their faithful missionaries and the afflicted people. Some liberal subsenptious have 
already been received, and it is hoped that as the object is one most strongly com- 
mending itself to the benevolence and humanity of the chri'^tian public, a suffleient 
siuii may be realised, to send out, with all po..sible dcspalch, f*iij)plics of food and 
clothing, together with materials in aid of restoring their fallen houses and chapels, 
so that their urgent distress may be jjromptly alleviated. 

Contributions of cheap cotton goods, and also of tools, &(., such as saw'S, axes, 
hammers, hinges, nails, and screws, will be no less acceptable than money, 

Abthitr Tidman, Foreign S(rretaiy, 
JosEPU John Freeman, Home Secretary. 

Mission-House, Buoomfield-Street, FiNsnuRr, 

London, September 2, 184G. 

Contributions specially in aid of the sufferers in Rarotonga will be thankfully 
received by the Rev. J. J. Freeman, Mission-house. 

Rev. William Gill to the Rev, A. Tidman. Foreign Secretary of the London Mis- 

siouaiy Society. 

Rarotonga, Sou'.h Seas, March 22, 1 836. 

Mt dear Sir, — It is hut a few^ days ago since we wrote you a copy of resolutions, 
letters, &c., in reference to the increasing trials of our brethren at Tahiti and the 
Society Islands. Little did, I then think that I should so soon have to give you an 
account o^our own calamities, by the most aw^'ul visitation of divine providence, 
in ^ storm which has been cGoimissjoncd to sweep our land with destruction. My 
heart is so heavy at the scene of desolation which now surrounds us, and so bur- 
dened by a sense of* the trials which await ourselves and our people, that I feel 
it difficult in the extreme to collect my thoughts ‘for writing, and utterly imposible 
to convey to you a correct representation of our present circumstances For the 
past few years we have enjoyed much prosperity. The good w'ord of the Lord has 
had free course among the people. Our schools have been well attended, and were 
cheering our hearts with prospect of much firuit. Our settlements were in good 
cenditaon; many good stone houses had been built, and our chapels were our gloiy 
and delight. But, alas! in a few hours — a .few awihl, never-to-be-foigotten hours 
— our prb^iects have been blighted, and our hearts left to mourn in anguish over 
a desolatlote before unknown to these people. 

Up to the evening of the 13th I had been staying at Avarua with Mr. Buzacott, 
revising the scriptures; but having a meeting to attend at Arorangi, I then 
returned, leaving Mrs. Gill to be brought on the following day, the rains being so 
heavy. On the 14tb, (Sabbath,) the weather was so unfavourable that it was wkh 
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difficulty wc held our morning service. The following day, at six, i.m., we held a 
previously appointed meeting with the principal people of •the station, to make 
arrangements for burning lime, collecting stones and wood for a new schoql-house, 
and for other improvements in the settlement. Here we were detained some time 
by heavy rains. During the day the wind increa^sd very much ; but continuiDg 
steady from the east, we did not apprehend danger, especiaUy as ouristonny months 
had passed by, and wo had had two severe gales within the last six weeks. At 
sunset we hod the doors and windows of the aiapel well fastened, and after putting 
away several moveable articles of fiimiture, we assembled for family prayer. We haa 
scarcely risen from our knees when all was sudden consternation. The fhiy of the 
wind had burst o^n a door. As soon as possible it was again secured, with all thd 
windows in the Section of the wind. By this time it was evident we might pre- 
pare for the worst. Calling togJs\her the servants and natives who were near, we 
began to remove books, mecUciiffe^ papers, &c. While thus engaged, a dreadftil 
gust of wind beat on the hou^e, as if commissioned to bury us in its ruins. Mrs. 
Gill fainted. We found it impossible to remain any longer. Our storehouse, which 
stood near, and had been more recently built, we made our first place of refujfe. 
We had scarcely got inside this house before the thatch was blown up, and we 
were deluged with rain. Seeking shelter a little time by crouching down by the 
side of a box, we were soon obliged to fly. The bursting open of the door admitted 
the wind in such fury, that before we tould tell what to do, the windows and sides 
of the house were blown out. During this oonstemation a native ventured to carry 
Mrs. Gill to a small detached school-house on the premises. I remained with a 
few of the people to fasten up the windows, in order to preserve, if possible, a little 
of our j^rovisions, continually looking with intcnbc anxiety toward a light still 
burning in our dwelling-house.* About this time (midnight) the wind shifted from 
cast to west-s^uh-west. This having full play on our settlement, was destined to 
complete the awful devastation. WMle taking shelter under the broken door of 
the storehouse, our servant, who, up to this time, liad been staying in the house, 
came ninning, crying in the most piteous strains. Calling for me — for nothing 
could b“ seen, only as the a>vlul lightning shed a momentary gleam on us — be 
cried, “ Whore is the teacher? Where are you? Oh, listen to my voice! Our 
house is down to the ground ! We shall all die! We cannot live out this night.” 
On hearing this I gave up all for lost, aud hastened in a crawling position — it was 
impossible to stand upright— to Mrs. Gill. The moment I left the store the roof 
fell in. My wife, T found, had been obliged to leave her first place of refuge in the 
school-house, for it had fallen; slic was standing, supported by a native woman, by 
the door of a small sleeping-room, the only place that now remained on our pre- 
mises. Here, for if moment, we cncouiaged each other to exercise confidence 
in the Lord. Just now, the most fearful, tremendous blow' began; the lightning 
flashed incessantly, the earth trembled, and the repeated crash of rolling thunder, 
which rent the air, was all but lost in the .si ill more terrific rage of the wind. 
Leaning on the ann of a native, Mrs. Gill and I now fled unslieltered to the open 
field. To run to the mountains was unsafe, for iiprootod trees were* flying around 
us in every direction. To escape to the settlement was impossible, for the floods 
had risen to the verandah of our house. Thus exposed, a^d in most awful suspense, 
we had almost despaired of life. W}iile in this state the gale moderated a little. 
Looking towards the shelter we last left, we saw that • part of the lim^was s^ 
stanffing, and a few pieces of thatch still remainihg on the roof. We returned, a&d 
with much trembling, watched for the morning. As aoon as the path to onr house 
could be seen, natives came frosa tlie settlement, from whom we learned that the 
chiefs reed house was standing. ^Sdrs? Gill was taken there. The native women , 
eame to render all the assistance in their power. Taking off all her wet ^arments^ 
they laid her in one of their blankets on riie dry grass of their house. To give you 
a description of the scene presented by the morning light is impossible. Our house 
in ruins; furniture injured; clothes and provisions spoiled; box after box, as 
opened, only increased our trouble; most of our valuable books completely de- 
stroyed; and our little stores of sugar and flour svrimming utowater. All tiiis, how- 
ever, we could have borne with comparative resignation ; out when the natives ven- 
tured to tell us that Zion, our holy and beautiful house, was in ruins, we felt that we 
had lost our alL This is our chief trial. The poor people weep at its sight, and on 
evciT remembrance of it exclaim, “Alas ! alas! Ziona, onr rest and our joy. What 
shall we do? Who shall comfort us?” The scene is most heart-rending. The 
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poor people have at least two y^ears of famine before them. This, in their present 
weakened state, wo fear, will deeply affSset their constitutions. Our only hope is 
in the Lprd. May his mercy still comfort us, and his power still assist us ; then 
may we yet rejoice in the light of his countenance. We also roly much on the 
sympathy, prayers, and assistance of the Directors and our friends at homo. We 
know you will be deeply afflicted on our account, but we trust you will not despair, 
but still oontinue to us those expressions which tever fail to encourage us apd our 
{>eopla 

1 fear the valuable subscription of arrow root for lust year is all spoiled ; this year 
there will be none, 

• On Saturday last, after putting up a little fhed for a temporary abode, accom- 
panied the church members, 1 visited the different settlements on the 
island, K^an^ia and Avarua have been deluged ly the rising of the sea. Every 
thing is desolate. Our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pitman, with their sister, in running 
from their house, fell into the water which surrounded their house, and, but for the 
aasiitance of a native woman and a gentleman residing with them, must have been 
loht. 

I havereceived a message, that this must be sent to the other side ofthe islandwitliout 
delay, as the vessel is about to leave. I must, therefore, conclude, I hope you will 
be able to read what I have written, but I fear, as the paper is wot, and the ink well 
watered. My hands, also, are so bruised and stift^ I can hardly write. We liavc 
not written to our dear parents. We shall feel obliged if you will communicate to 
them these our trials. Tell them not to giieve over much, but unite with us in 
praise to our heavenly Father, who has preserved ourlives and restored our strength. 

Commending ourselves to your sympathy and prayers, and you to the comfort 
and consolation of the Holy Spirit, in which I am united by niy dear wife. 

I am, my dear Sir, affectionately yoiii's, 

«. William Gill. 

P.S, — ^We have not heard from Mangaia, or the other islands, but fear they have 
felt the gale severely. 

Bev. Aaron Buzacott to the Rev. A. Tidman, Foreign Secrctaiy to the London 
Mihsionary Society. 

Rabotonoa, March, 23, 1846. 

Dear Sir, — ^About a fortnight since, we addressed to yon a joint letter, detailing 
some information received from our brethren at Tahiti, of a most distressing nature, 
respecting the conduct of the French in the Society Islands. I little thonght then 
that 1 should so soon have to relate so painful* a visitation to this afflicted land as 1 
now communicate to you. On the 16th instant, we experienced one of the most 
destructive hurricanes wc have witnessed since our residence on the island, not ex- 
cepting that of December, 1831, described by Mr. Williams, in his “Enterprise.*’ 
Wo had already this year suffered from two severe gales, — one in January, and 
another in February, the latter of which almost desolated the island ; and we were 
now pleasing ourselves that we should not probably experience , another for some 
years to come. Notwithstanding the mischief done by that gale, there were a few 
spots left untouched, — there remained a few bananas standing, a few bread fruit and 
ooeea nuts on the tre^, so as to keep up the, spirits of the poor jieople, and they 
cheered themselves by saying it would not be a severe famine after all. Their 
houses, with few exceptions, were icft standing, and, though the sea, breaking over 
its accustomed bounds, rolled a considerable distance inland, and spoiled some of 
the streets in the settlement, the injuiy ^dono would soon have been repaired. 
^ The people at this station had extensive plantations of potatoes and yams, which 
™ had exp^eaced but little damage, and they were urged to continue planting, in order 
to avert the consequences of the famine occasioned by the hurricane of 1S31, which 
1 imw beUeve to hare been the principal cause of the distressing sickness and mor- 
tality eff this people, which has continued to the yiresent time. Every thing seemed 
going bn as well as we could expect, w hen, by the last dreadful visitation, which baffles 
deso^tiDii, our hopessure not only destroyed, but wc now resemble a company of poor 
emigrmti^ landed on a desolate island, with scarcely anything to supply their present 
necesriitins, a^d who have to experience the extremes of want and poverty till they can 
obtain« by dint of labour, the necessaries of life. God, however, is our hope ; he 
heareth the young ravens when they ciy, and he will not he unmindful of us. 

On the 14th instant, the sea was considerably agitated with strong stpialls of wind 
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aud raivi from the £. and E.N.E. ; the mereaiy sunk a little, but not to indicate any 
clangei\ The wind continued to blow strong during the nighty and we found the 
incrcuiy continued to sink* 

At ten AOi. of the 1 5th, every thing indicated a storm, and we commcnoed 
securing our houses as well as we could The merc^uy having sunk a good deal, 
and the wind and rain increasing, at six p.m., we commenced bolting and barring 
our doors and windows. At eight p.M* we held family worship in the girls* school* 
room, which is the lee side of the house, being afraid to open the doors the wmd* 
ward side, as the wind was blowing very hard. After commending ourselves to the 
protection of our heavenly Fathcj^ all the students and servants were urged to stay 
in the house to render assistance should it be needed. About ten p.tf . it was 
blowing a perfect hurricane ; the roar of the sea and wind, with constant viviji flashes 
of lightning, making the pitchy* darkness more dark — the thunder mingling its 
scarcely distinguishable rumbling,^ presented a scene truly awful. By the violen<se 
of the wind the doors in some of the rooms wore tom from their fastenings and 
hinges, and the glass dashed’to pieces. Everyone had now fall employment » to 
secure what remained, by barricading with sofas, tables, and heavy boxes, whift 
doors remained entire ; and a strong man was placed as sentinel to each, and thus 
many were prevented from being broken to atoms. 

We did not long remain in suspense respecting the fate of our settlement : voices 
were heard from without, entreating shelter. Waiting a lull, we ventured to 
open the door, wlien the chiefs family and domestics entered, wet and ragged, 
having had their clothes almost torn from them by branches of falling trees, and 
having narrowly escaped a waterv grave. In one of the houses, as the inmates were 
in be^ the sea rushed in and rolled over them. They made a precipitate flight, 
and, in their hurry, forgot their two children. They were scarcely outside, when 
the house cam® down, and the poor father, regardless of his own safety, returned, 
to search for them, amidst the fallen ruins and increasing waves. He soon suc- 
ceeded in extricating the elder, a little hoy ; and having given him in charge to some 
one else, returned to search for the other, a little girl, about a year and a-half old. 
Afrcr groping about some time, he at last heard a faint ciy, and directing his searcli 
towar<hs the spot, feeling about in the sea and rubbish, he was at last successful. 
He drew her out of the water ; she now seemed quite cold and dead ; bo clasped, as 
he supposed, his dead child to his bosom, and commenced wading his way through 
the water, when, after some time, to his inexpressible joy, he felt her little hands 
clasping his neck ; and though we all thought the next day she would have died, she 
is now quite recovered. 

Our bouse soon became the refuse of all who could come to us. The water from 
the mountain^ was ilbw uniting >vitb the waves of the soa, and threatening to engulf 
all who remained on the lowland. Each succeeding company, like the messengers of 
Job, had some new disaster to relate. The soa threatening the lives of the people— ■ 
the falling of houses — the chapel — our storehouse, the cottages belonging to the 
students, workshops, servnn^^s’ houses, &c. Our horror cannot now be expressed, 
for the wind made our own house tremble to its foundation, and heinjffull of natives, 
we all expected tef have been buried in its ruins ; hut God was merciful, and heard our 
ciy, and after one, a.m., of the 16tli, the mercury again began to rite, and about an 
hour or two after the wind began to abate. The rain during the night, at times, de- 
scended in torrents This occosionea a rush of water from the mountaini^ behind 
our house, and the weight of water being so great, it buret our passage-^door open, 
and the house was soon partially flooded. To induce the natives to go out and 
clear away the rubbish to allow -6110 water to run off, I put on my hat and went out 
with them. I was only out about 1;hre6 minutes. I thought 1 should have been 
beaten into the earth ; it was like standing under a cataract ; when 1 returned, I had 
not a diy thread about me. Exposed to the inclemencies of this dreadful night, 
many of the poor natives have suffered severely, having lost their houses and ev^ry 
bit of property they had in the world. 

The next morning presented to our view a scene of desolation the most heart- 
rending. The whole island is a complete wreck, A few headless cocoa-nut trees 
are the only conspicuous objects in the universal wacte. Our beautiful Stone school- 
house lies a mass of ruins, broken down by the united force of wind and sea. The 
streets are impassable, from the heaps of large pieces of coral left by the receding 
waves. Only two habitable houses left in the settlement out of 217 ; of which 121 
w ere good framed houses, and plastered with lime, and some of them built of stone, 
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the walls only remfuning! Looking around the Institution premises, at the bare 
walls of [the Students* cottages, and servants' house, three good framed houses, 
plastered with lime, one of which was our storehouse, now a mass of ruins ; the 
carpenter's and blacksmith’s workshops in ruins; the printing-office partiallv 
unroofed. The Institution l^otise standing in the midst, though not unscathed, 
seems to say, ‘U only am left to tell thee.” A great number of bo^s are irreparably 
injured, and the Soaety’s arrow«Toot, which was in a stone cottage at the sea side, 
was for some time driven about by the waves, and much of it is lost ; what remains, 
I fear is much injured. Ten years* hard labour will not restore us to the same 
state of temporal prosperii^ we were in before the gale; but wo dare not murmur ; 
our pr^er is, that these afflictions may be sanctified. Yesterday being the Sabbath, 
we held j;wo services in the open air, one early in the morning, ere the sun was 
hot, and the other in the evening, when it was nbarly down. We have no shady 
gaoyes under which to assemble. What few trunks of trees remain standing are 
entirely leafless, and almost branchless. Our subject in the morning was fiom Neh. 
ix«33; that in the evening, 2Teteriii. 11. 1 believe nearly all attended, and 
appeared deeply impressed with the services of the day. The events of the past 
week brought forcibly to our view' the solemn and aw'ful description given by Teter 
of the dissolution of all things ; our prayer is, that our minds ma^\ be more deeply 
impressed than ever with eternal realities ; while wc are made to Veel that here we 
have no abiding city, may we seek that whi^h is to come. We were anxious, the 
next morning after the hurricane, to hear from our brethren of the other stations, 
which we did in the course of the day. Brother Gill's house and fine chapel are 
in ruins, and themselves were exposed to the pelting storm for some time during 
the night. 

Not having any direct news from Ngatangiia, as ’^oon ns I could I rode over. I 
was obliged to go by the seaside, over immense piles of coral. AWI wliat a scene 
presented itself at Ngatangiia. The sea had so completely sw’ejit one side of their 
settlement, as to obliterate in many places the veiy sites of the houses. A little 
way inland, in W'ild confiLsion, lay timber, fallen cocoa-nut trees, thatch and stones, 
the relics of the settlement. A vessel from Tahiti, the “ Currency Lass,” had been 
lifted over the trees, and w'as lying high and dry on the public road. Another little 
vessel, which had been hauled up on the beach to rei>air, was carried some distance 
inland and left there ; the chapel in ruins, their beautiful stone school-house also 
in ruins, the stone walls surrounding Mr. Pitman’s premises in front of his house 
swept away, his own house in ruins, and himself, Mrs. 1’., and her sister, Miss Corrie, 

I found in their store-house, the walls ofwhich had survived the storm ! An immense 
cocoa-nut tree lay its whole length on it, and a little thatch remained, which gave 
them a temporary shelter. Tliey, in the dreadful night of ihe gale, had a very 
narrow es<‘apc from a watery grave.; but I leave them to tell their own talc, only 
adding, that from eleven p.m. of the 15th till daylight of the 16th, after being 
dragged through the sea, at times upvto their necks, they w^rc cx])osed to the pelting 
storm without any shelter. But mercy has been mingled witli this judgment: no 
lives have bcfcn lost ; and the only expressions heard from the poor natives after 
the 6torm» were of congratulation and thankfulness that their lives, with those of 
their wives and children, were spared. 

Our people are now busily engaged in erecting sheds for temporaiy dwellings, 
and, after next Sabbath, intend (d.y.) to erect a temporary place of worship. Our 
schools aio stopped, and we have aieen obliged to reduce, our printing establishment, 
so that we shall net be able to advance as we have done during the past year. 1 
have, since the galar succeeded in disposing of ^tws> bullocks for flour and bread to 
ke^ the students, peters, and servants from i^ant. 

The cliptain who is to take this to Americhis in haste to depart ; I must, there- 
fore, coDclnde. entreating an interest in your sympathy and prayers. I remain, dear 
ar,yoiirirfEsctiowrtely, Aabok IJuzmiott. 
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CAN A CHRISTIAN BE BLAMELESSLY A SLAVEHOLDER 

Among the various apologies tvhich have recently been offered for the 
existence and continuance of slavery in America, a professedly cliristian- 
ized country, one of the most startling is that which asserts, that a 
Christian may be compelled to bold slaves against Lis will, and hence ho 
is not charg4^ablo with the sin of slavcholding. This Dr. Cunningham 
asserted in the last Assembly gf the Free Church. He supposes the 
case of our Parliament passing a law, that after a given day all the 
hired servants in Britain shall become slaves to their masters ; he then 
says, ** From that moment I become a slaveholder. I could not avoid 
lecoming a slaveholder. I was wade a slaveholder in that case hy no act 
of mine,* This being the cfise, I do not see that I thereby, ipso facto., 
become a sinner, if 1 never make use of the power given mo by law to 
treat them harshly.^’ And then he offers this supposition as illustrative 
of the position of many American slaveholders, and consequently as ex- 
culpatory of them. 

If a man can be, as the above authoiity maintains, a slaveholder hy 
no act of his” then, by whom is he made so? The same authority 
answers, — the law of the country. But is any human legislature at 
liberty to enact laws ’conferring on men a right to hol(L their fellow- 
men as prop&rty? This question can only bo legitimately and de- 
cisively settled by an appeal to the Bible. Out of many passages 
bearing on the point, let the* following be atfcntivoly road : — ‘‘ And 
he that stoaleth a man, and selleth him,^or if 4)e be found iu^is b^d, 
he shall surely be put to death.” Exod. xxi, 16. “ Is not this the f&st 
that I have chosen, to loose tl^e bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the opprps^ed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke.” €sa. Iviii. 6. “ Knowing this that the law is not riade for a 
righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient, /or the ungodly 
and for sinners, «... for men-stealers.” 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. These pas- 
sages prove that liberty is the inalienable birthright of every human 
being, and hence that no man can deprive another of it, and yet be 
guiltless. To turn aside the right of man before the face of the 

* The italics arc ours. 
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Most High, the Lord appro veth not.’' Lam. iii. 35. And so inimical is 
the genius of scripture to slavery, that it prohibits any one from restor- 
ing a fugitive slave. “ Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser- 
vant which is escaped from his master unto thee : he shall dwell with 
thee, even among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of thy 
gates, where ft liketh him best : thou shaltuiot oppress him.’’ Deut. xxiii. 
15, 16. And the sympathy of Christians is asked for all in slavery. 
“ Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them.” Heb. xiii. 3. 
If these passages, then, prove any thing, they prove that no earthly 
legislature has the right to legalise or enforce slavery. 

But seeing that some governments have, ifi the face of scriptural pro- 
test, framed and enforced statutes sanctioi^ing slavery, and prohibiting 
its abolition, what ought those Christians to do who liv'e under such 
laws, and admit slavery to be unscriptural ? Ought they very peace- 
ably to buy, sell, breed, and retain their fellow-men as slaves, because 
the law enjoins them to do so ? That every CJhristiau should be subject 
to the civil powers is plainly inculcated in scripture, but only on this 
understanding, that these powers keep Within their legitimate province — 
that is, enforce no man to do what the word of God either positively or 
by necessary implication prohibit Whenever any civ^il authority insists 
on what cannot bo done without the violation of divine precept or prin- 
ciple, the Christian subject is placed in a precisely similay position as 
were some of the ancient saints, and whose conduct in such circumstances 
has been recorded by an unerring pen, for the guidance of faithful men 
in every age and country, and which, therefore, must be appealed to in 
settling the point under review. 

During the captivity cf the Jews in Babylon, one of its kings made 
a decree, that every man should fall down and worship a golden image 
which he had set up, and annexed the penalty of disobedience to be death 
by burning. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, three pious Jews, were 
commanded to obey the decree, and threatened with death if they should 
refuse- They felt they could not comply without viokting a revealed 
command of their God; and if they did not obey, they knew that death 
was certain. And do they, to save their lives, quietly bow before the 
idol, and solf-complacently cast Ihe blame on the law and its framers, 
and talk of themselves as placed in the “ unhappy position’* of idola- 
ters by “ no fault of theirs No ; like men who had the fear of God 
in their hearts, they answered that imperious monarch — “ Be it known 
unto the^, O king, that wo will not se.ve thy gods, nor worship the 
goLkn image which thdii hai^, set up.** And by the miraculous de- 
liverance sent thejjn from the death to which they were doomed, God 
lias manifestly marked their conduct with his approbation. Dan. iii. 
1—30. ^ j . 

In the same city, but at a subsequent period of the captivityf and by 
another king, a decree was issued, that “ whosoever should ask a petition 
of any god or man, for thirty days, save of the king, he should be cast 
into the den of lions." Daniel, the prophet of God, knew that suck a 
law could not be complied with by any worshipper of Jehovah, without 
transgressing every principle which God had revealed respecting the 
duty of his people, daily asking and acknowledging his care and kind- 
ness ; and he also knew that if he would not submit, the fearful penalty 
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was inevitable. Yet be did not cease to offer prayer to heaven, and 
appease his conscience by transferring the blame* to Darius and his 
decree, or even clandestinely to recognise his God as the hearer of sprayer; 
but, “ when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, ho went into his 
house, and his windows being open in his ctiamber towai^ds Jerusalem, 
he kneeled upon his knees ftiree times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime.” And the hand that delivered 
him from the doom to whicli his disobedience of human law had con- 
signed him, has, by its deliverance, set the seal of divine commendation 
on his resistance, which no ^earthly authority may dare to efface. Dan. 
vi. 1 — 24. • ^ 

Shortly after the resurrection of Christ, two of his apostles w^re 
brought before the highest Jo wish court, and by its authority were “qpm- 
manded not to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus.” Tllby 
knew this order could not be obeyed without despising the parting com^ 
niand of their Lord ; and they were also aware of the persecution to 
which they should be subject^, jf they resisted the court s decision ; yet 
they did not retire and seal their lips, and justify their silence about 
Jesus and his work, by referring to the law of the Sanhedrim. No; 
they, the moment the court issued their decree, “ answered, and said 
unto them, Whether it benight in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than into God, judge ye; for we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard.” They were dismissed, after being 
further threatened. And, true to their words, they preached Jesus, till 
the same authorities put them, with the rest of the apostles, in the com- 
mon prison. “ But the angel of the Lord, by night, opened the prison 
doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go,'^stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all the words of this life.” They were again brought 
before “ the senate of the children of Israel,” and in its name asked, — 

“ Did not we straitly command you that ye should not teach in this 
name?” Their unanimous reply was — “ We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” And though punished by that court, “ they ceased not to 
teach and preach Jesus Chrfst.” And* is not their noble resistance of 
human authority, when it clashed with divine injunction, marked by God’s 
approval, inasmuch as l;e sent his angef to aid them in that resistance, 
and inasmuch ^Iso as their replies of refusal were dictated Iby the Spirit 
of truth, according to their Master’s promise. — (Mat. x. 19, 20;) Acts 
iv. 5—21, vi. 17—42. 

What, now, is the inference dbviously and fairly deducible fr^m these 
cases ? Is it not, that wherever a fearer of Go3 may be commanded ^y 
civil authorities, to do what involves a direct and palpable violation of 
any scriptural law or princf^)lg-, h^ is sacredly bound to offer resistance, 
even to the death ? Jesus says, “ If a man love me, he will Jteep my 
sayings;” and, also, that if he is not prepared to give up all he has, for 
Christ’s sake, be cannot be his disciple. Can a professed Christian, then, 
keep his character in the sight of God or man, if he live in the trans- 
gression of Christ’s command, merely because the civil powers threaten 
him with a heavy penalty, if he disobey th^ir law, frhich his judgment 
and conscience tell him is at variance with Christ’s ? Assuredly no. 
Apply this now to the case of a Christian holding slaves. Suppose he 
has come to possess a number of them, no matter in what way, he sees 
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he has no right to hold his follow-men as property. He wishes to 
emancipate them. ‘Bat, perhaps, the law of the State in which he lives 
prohibits him from doing it, under penalty of loosing half, or all his 
property, having his person incarcerated, and his slaves liable to be again 
taken. He has then bat two courses open to him. He must either retain 
his slaves, and treat them with all the kihdness of which their circum- 
stances will admit ; or else emancipate them, and bear the consequences. 
If he adopts the former course, he assumes a character condemned in 
scripture, viz., a holder of property in man. He perpetrates the deepest 
injury upon his slaves, hy keeping them in a condition, which, how kindly 
used soever in it, yet exposes husband and wife, parent and child, to the 
hourly danger of final separation, and future ad^ultery and incest ; for he 
msf become bankrupt, or may die ; and as his slaves are by law ranked 
adlong his goods and chattels, his creditors or his heirs may sell the 
husband to one buyer, and the wife to another, who may compel them 
to live in concubinage and adultery ; and by the separation of their 
children in a similar way, they may ultimately, though ignorantly, be 
made to commit the foulest impurity and Incest. And he gives practical 
support to a system which never has been, and never can be upheld, but 
at the tremendous price of man’s inalienable birthright — his liberty ; at 
the cost of man’s heaven-granted, and Leaven-guarded boon — his 
domestic felicity and its sanctitude ; — and at the sacrifice o" man’s most 
sacred and highest prerogative — his Jght to know and worship his 
Creatpr according to the dictates of revelation, and the convictions of 
his own conscience. If he pursues the latter course, his slaves may bo 
recaptured ; but ho is clean from their blood ; his property may be con- 
fiscated, his person imprisoned, and his family persecuted ; but ho has 
lifted a testimony against an accursed system of the darkest iniquity, and 
in behalf of all that is tender, and hallowed, and precious in humanity ; and 
in vindication of the paramount claims of his God, to be obeyed at what- 
ever sacrifice of earthly property and comfort. In which of the two 
oonrses then, would he have the assurance of a good conscience, the 
sympathy and respect of the friends of injured humanity, and the 
approval of him whose mission to earth was “ to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and set at liberty them that are bruised ?” No enlightened 
and unbiasse'd mind can surely bo at a loss to decide. 

Much has been said by the apologists of slavery, respecting the prac- 
tices of the patriarchs and of the Christians in apostolic times, by way of 
drawing support for the^system. And jl^et all that can be said by them 
off these points, may be met by a few brief and general remarks. 

First — If any patriarch in Old Testament times held men as goods 
and chattels, he must have done it ag^ins^ the will of God ; because his 
word directly prohibited such a practice, as bos already been shown. 
But no case can be indisputably made out of patriarchal customs to 
justify slavery. 

Secondly — The apostolic writings class man-stealing among the 
** lawless and disobedient.” To steal a man, is to deprive him of his 
liberty as a ration^ being, and treat him as a beast. To keep a man 
in that state, is perpetuating the deprivement of his right of freedom, 
and is still man-stealing ; so that every slaveholder is, of necessity^ a 
man-stealer. If the apostles condemned such a character in their 
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writings, as we have shown they did, then it must be e very unfair 
wresting of anjr part of their practice, to say that they either counten- 
anced or connived at slavery. When they address them that “are 
under the yoke,*' they exhort them to be faithful, and patient in eadori&g 
wrong, if they cannot obtain their freedom ; but if they.may be made 
free to use it rather.” And hrhen addressing masters, they enjoin them 
to ** give unto their servants that which is just and equal/ whi^ must 
include their liberty, if they were slaves, seeing that it was a right God 
had given them, and protested against any one depriving them of it 
And if Onosimus ever was.a slave, which is a very doubtful ogso* Panl 
returned him to Philemon, \ith a demand bearing the authority of inspU 
ration, to receive him for ever, not now as a servant, but abovb a 
servant.” And in no line of the New Testament is the remotestjiint 
offered, that man has a right to hold property in his species, but the v^ry 
opposite is taught. So that if any man asserts that the apostles connived 
at slavery, he stands in the unenviable position of lacking his proof, and 
libelling as misanthropists the inspired ambassadors of Christ. And, 

Thirdly— rif the avowed object of the gospel is to elevate and bless 
mankind, as every reader of the Bible must admit it is ; then, how is it 
possible to suppose that Christianity can give the least encouragement 
to a system which degrades and brutalizes man, as slavery necessarily 
does ? Till it can be shown, that man may hold property in man, by 
the sanction of his Maker, slavery must, in even its mildest forms, be a 
dark and debasing wrong inflicted on man. The crimes of which it is 
necessarily constituted, and to which it inevitably exposes, are classed 
by the pen of inspiration among tho “ works of darkness and whether 
tlio principles and practice of a genuine cliristiflh can have any sympathy 
with such a system of iniquity, may be decided by the one and only 
answer which can bo given to tbe apostle’s questions, “ What fellowship 
hatli righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what communion hath 
light with darkness ? and what concord hath Christ with Belial ?” Let 
tho solution which belongs to these interrogatories define the amount of 
innocence with which a follower of Clfrist may bo a holder of slaves. 

Glasgow. . Cl"* S. I. 


LESSONS FOR THE HEART, BY MATTHEW HENRY. 

What little reason have men to be jiroud^ stately and magnificent 
buildings, when it was tlie hapjpiness of man in innocoicy that he needed 
none ! As clothes came ifl wth^gin, so did houses. . 

Nature is content witli little, and j,that which is most natural ; grace 
with less ; but lust with nothing. 

No delights can be agreeable or satisfying to a soul, but those that God 
himself has provided and appointed for it : — no true paradise but of God’s 
planting : — the light of our own fires, and the sparks of our own kindling, 
will soon leave us in the dark. , 

That which God plants, he will take care to keep watered. 

Indians have the gold, but we have the gospuL Tho gold of their land 
is good, but tho riches of ours are infinitely better. 
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If we have not forced providence, bnt followed it, and taken the hints 
of direction it has ^ven us, we may hope to find a paradise there, where 
otherwise we could not have expected it. 

If either d high extraction, or a great estate, or a large dominion, or 
perfect innocency, or a genius for pure contemplation, or a small family, 
could have given a man a writ of case, Adkm had not been set to work. 
But he that gave us being, has given us business, to serve him and our 
generation, and to work out our salvation. Jf we do not mind our busi- 
ness, we are unworthy of our being and maintenance. 

The sons and heirs of heaven, while theyr are here in this world, have 
something to do about this earth, which must have its share of their time 
and thoughts ; and if they do it with an eye to God, they are as truly 
serwng him in it, as when they are upon their knees. While Adam’s 
haTids were about his trees, liia heart miglit be with his God. 

As we are not allowed to be idle in this world, and to do nothing ; so 
we are not allowed to be wilful, and to do wliat we please. 

Ho that has a good God, a good hca,rt, and a good wife to converse 
with, and yet complains he wants conversation, would not have been easy 
and content in paradise. 

Those that are most satisfied in God and his favour, are in the best 
way, and in the best frame, to receive the good tilings of this life, and 
shall be sure of them, as far as infininite wisdom sees good. 

The world and the things of it — put 'them all together — will not suit 
the nature of the soul, nor satisfy its needs, nor satisfy its just desires, 
nor run parallel with its never-failing duration. 

If we graciously rest in God, God will graciously work for us, and work 
all for good. 

Many a dangerous temptation comes to us in gay fine colours, that are 
but skin-deep, and seems to come from above : for Satan can seem an 
angel of light. 

They that would not eat the forbidden fruit, would not come near the 
forbidden tree. 

The divine law cannot be roprbached, unless it be first misrepresented. 

It is a dangerous thing to treat with a temptation, which ought at first 
to be rejected with disdain and abhon*ence. Thev garrison that sounds a 
parley is not lar from being surrendered. 

To prevent our being uneasy at the restraints of religion, it is good 
often to take a view of the liberties and comforts of it. 

Waveiing faith and wavering resolutions give great advantage to the 
teApter. 

No condition w31 of itself bring contentment^ unless the mind be brought 
to it. ** • 

In the fheavenly paradise, the tree of knowledge will not be a forbidden 
tree ; for there we shall know as we are known : let us therefore long to 
be there, and in the mean time not exercise ourselves in things too high 
or too deep for us, nor covet to be wise above what is written. 

Satan, may tempt^hut he cannot force ; may persuade us to cast our- 
selves down, but cannot cast 41 s down. 

The way of sin is down hill; a man cannot stop himself when he 
will. 

Those that have done ill themselves arc commonly willing to draw in 
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others to do the same. As was the devil, so was Eve — ^no sooner a sin- 
ner than a tempter. • 

If sinners will but consider where they are, they will not rest till they 
return to God. 

Though God knows all our sins, yet he wfll know then^ from us, and 
requires from us an ingenuods confession of them : not that he may be 
informed, but that wc may be humbled. 

Let us never be brought to sin by that which will not bring us off in 
the judgment : let not that bear us up in the commission, which will not 
bear us out in the trial: let us therefore never be overcome by importu- 
nity, to act against our conhmences ; nor ever displease God, to ^ease the 
best friend we have in the world. • 

There is a strange proAencss in those that are tempted, to say that they 
are tempted of God — as if our abusing of God’s gifts would excuse ^ur 
violation of God’s laws. 


NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOUR. 

The Sabbath in Philadelphia is remarkably well kept ; the streets 
are quiet, and few carria^s to be seen, except those conveying people to 
the places of worship. The Quakers are still numerous, though rapidly 
diminishing, on account of the defection of the young. They have dis- 
agreed sadly, too, amongst themselves: some being willing to relax their 
most stringent rules, while others are determined to maintain them 
inviolate. There are in the city thirty-five Presbyterian churches, twenty 
Methodist Episcopal, twenty-one Episcopalian, fifteen Baptist, and eleven 
Roman Catholic, besides thirty-four of smaller sects, and twelve for the 
coloured population. There is only one small and uninfiuential regular 
Independent church. In the morning of the Sabbath I spent in Phila- 
delphia I went to the First Presbyterian church to hear the Rev, Albert 
Barnes, well known in this country as a useful Christian writer and able 
divine. A missionary connected with the Foreign Evangelical Society, 
settled in Ilavre-de-Grace, preached, and gave an account of the work 
of Christ in France; but in the evening*! returned, and heard Mr. Barnes 
himself deliviy a closely-reasoned, clear, and impressive discourse, from 
Psalm cxix. 59, GO. He has a very large congregation, and is much 
respected by all parties in the city. I attended in the afternoon the 
Episcopalian cha])el of the Epiphany, where Dr. Tyng, now of New 
York, was formerly settled. Before ser\mce, aR esteemed friencl toolume 
to the Sabbath-school, which consists of no fewer tha\^ 850 children ; a 
noble sight, indeed, in coiAp^risqn with which, the marble cathedrals of 
ancient Europe sink into insignificance. These children are divided into 
classes of ton to twelve each, and subscribe annually for missionary pur- 
poses £150 sterling. When it was proposed to make an addition to the 
schools, in fourteen days they raised £400, a sum sufficient to complete 
the work. There is much Sabbath-school zeal in Philadelphia. This 
specimen of it was truly delightful to witness. Ontf could welPafford to 
forget sectarian difference when visiting sucli a nursery for the church of 
(lod. 

Philadelphia is connected with tlio city of Baltimore in Maryland, 
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ninety miles distant, by a railroad, which passes through the State of Dela- 
ware, one of the smallest in the Union, as far as the river Susquehanna, 
truly a noble stream, considerably more than a mile broad at the ferry. 
The steamer which conveys the passengers over is one of the most 
singular specimens of naval architecture I ever saw. The upper deck is 
laid with rails, so as to enable the baggage waggons to cross without delay ; 
and below it is a spacious apartment, into which we were all ushered, to 
regale ourselves with “ oysters cooked in every style.” Landing at a 
p^ace called Ilavre -de-Grace, we once more entered the cars, and whizzed 
rapidly through a thinly inhabited, and by no means fertile country, to 
Baltimore. The line crosses on this route, by moans of narrow wooden 
bridges, two estuaries, one of which, that of the Gunpowder river, is a 
mile and a-half in width. One feels himself rather in a precarious situa- 
tio*f when traversing at railroad pace these frail erections, and aware 
that the slightest accident would throw him headlong among the canvas 
back ducks, swimming in hundreds on either side. We reached Balti- 
more in time for the excellent ordinary at Barnum’s hotel. The city has 
an imposing appearance, especially from the water, being situated on 
rising ground at the head of Potapsco Bay, a branch of the Chesapeake, 
and adorned by several lofty buildings, amongst which the Roman 
Catholic cathedral is conspicuous. It contain^s 120,000 inhabitants, and 
was bravely defended against the British during the last wa", when they 
attacked it in gun boats. At the top of, one of the leading streets stands 
a splendid marble column, 1 G3 feet in height, erected by the citizens to 
celebrate the exploits and virtues of George Washington, and surmounted 
by a colossal statue of that illustrious man. Baltimore baa a consider- 
able foreign trade, and 6K.pplics, with the productions of other countries, 
a large territory in the interior. It is the head quarters of Roman 
Catholicism in tho United States, and the scat of tho archbishop. Be- 
sides the cathedral, there are ten churches of that faith in the city ; the 
Episcopalians have nine, and the Methodists no fewer than thirty. 

Desirous of seeing a little more of the slave States, 1 resolved upon 
proceeding down Chesapeake Bay to Norfolk, and accordingly embarked, 
after I had finished my business in Baltimore, on board the steamer 
Georgia, bound for that port, a distance of more than 200 miles. Tho 
sail on the Ft tapsco, with the city gradually disappearing behind us, was 
very pleasant ; but the wind freshened as we entered the bay, and com- 
pelled the passengers tq leave the hurricane deck to chew and spit below. 
1 passed^^an uncomfortable night in the crowded cabin, and was glad 
ne;rt morning to discover thr land a-head, and tho steamer rapidly 
approaching the <^^tuary of tho James* river, at the mouth of which, and 
a few miles up a sheltered creek, the anciont and decaying town of 
Norfolk is situated. Opposite is Portsmouth, the largest navy yard in 
the United States, guarded by the Pennsylvania, 120 gun ship. I was 
surprised on landing to observe the change of climate ; the trees which 
were only budding in Maryland and Delaware, were here covered with 
foliage of the most delicate tints, every thing announced the commence- 
ment of*a Virginian summer. Saturday and Sunday I spent with kind 
friends at this place, driving out in the woods and visiting 'a neighbouring 
farm on the former day, and, on the latter, attending divine service at 
the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Methodist churches, where I saw, 
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for tho first time, galleries solely for slaves. There are two Episcopa- 
lian places of worship in Norfolk, where evan^lical doctrines aro 
preached. * 

Puseyism has not yet spread its cold, supefstitious views in this region ; 
but, in the neighbouring diocese of North Carolina, the bishops and many 
leading clergymen have avolred its tenets. The Methodists are a very 
zealous body, the pioneers of other denominations in {he south and west. 
They have lately separated into two sects, the Protestant Methodists 
having seceded from the Episcopal Methodists, objecting to the authority 
of Bishops, and to the aniyial change of pastors. Both the Methodists 
and Baptists, with all theij^ zeal in extending the gospel to destitute 
localities, often trust too much to animal excitement, forgetting &iat 
religion is a thing of tho*heart. The latter are very proselytizing, and lay 
far too much stress, when preaching to men almost in heathen ignorance, 
upon the peculiar dogmas of their creed. They object to an educated 
ministry, and consequently some of their orators are but ill adapted 
for the calling they pursue^ ^ gentleman in Norfolk told me that 
frequently in his country tours he has heard most extraordinary speeches, 
from Baptist preachers ; one of whom, wishing to familiarise his hearers 
with the character of Christ, said, — “ My friends, be was just another 
General Jackson for ye.’^ The feeling both amongst this body and tho 
Methodists regard to the education of pastors has, within the last few 
years, however, undergone a very marked change in Virginia ; and this 
has, 1 am told, in a great measure been owing to Mr. Angel James’ 
excellent work on tho Christian ministry, which has boon extensively 
circulated all over the United States. The coi^regation in the Methodist 
church in the evening was very large. To^rds the conclusion of the 
discourse, a sudden alarm of fire was raised outside the chapel ; instantly 
every person rushed out of his pew to gain the door. The scene was 
fearful for some time, till it was ascertained that the report was false. 
This manifestation of terror is not to be wondered at, when we recollect 
that the town *is mostly built of wood. The Sabbath was kept in a 
manner higldy creditable to the Virginians, — tho places of worship well 
filled ; few loiterers appeared in tho streets ; and no pleasure-seeking 
party did I see. Norfolk contains about 14,000 inhabitants, and has an 
inconsiderable; trade in cotton and staves,. principally with the Northern 
States. 

I left it early next morning in a fast little river steamer for Richmond, 
the capital of Virginia, and the chief seat of tobacco manitfacturing 
business. For four hours we sailed up the estuary of tho James' river, 
which gradually contracted in width till it was scarcely broad enough to 
allow the vessel to turn, ^he unr was delightful, and the morning snn 
darted down his rays on tho clear mirror-like water, reflecting oit its 
surface the images of noble trees and fishing yachts’ masts, with their 
sails hanging listlessly from the yards. Not a sound disturbed nature’s 
quietude but the quick splashing of the paddle wheels and the flapping 
of the seafowls’ wings, as, scared by tho approach of man, they rose irom 
their nests on the sea. Tho scenery when Jhe river narrowed increased 
in picturesque effect. The woods seemed recovering from a severe 
winter’s frost, and rejoicing in the genial heat of the beneficial sun. 
The deep green of the grass and maple trees contrasted with tho darker 
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shade of the pristine pine ; red and white fruit blossoms peeped out from 
the thickets of copse wood ; birds of every hue cheerfully hopped on the 
long overhanging branches ; and, from countless sweet wilddowers, a 
delightful perfume was waft^ on the gentle breeze. Turning suddenly 
round some point of rock towering above the stream, the steamer would 
pass the beauciful residence of a planter, with its nicely-mowed lawn 
and apple orchard,, surrounded by rich fields of wheat and Indian com, 
certain proofs of the fertility of the soil. Proceed onwards but a little 
farther, and all once more is solitude. It is impossible aright to describe 
the grandeur of these primeval forests. Their hoar age seems to bid 
defiance to the unhallowed assaults of civilized men, and warn them that 
no owner can lay claim to them since the last of the Powhattan Indians 
fled !irom their fondly-loved groves to more distant retreats beyond the 
Western Alleghamies. It is gloomy and cheerless to wander in these 
woods alone. No track can you find but that of the wolf prowling for 
his prey ; no axe ever caused the crags to re-echo the sound ; not a tree 
has been hewn, not a branch lopped off ‘‘hero. The seed has fallen and 
taken root; the young plant has gx'own and increased till it became an 
aheiont denizen of the forest, affording shelter to the fowls of heaven; — 
time has withered its branches and decayed its trunk ; a blast from the 
north has laid it prostrate on the ground; it has lain withering there 
for ages; other trees have grown up in its place, and, in their turn, 
fallen a sacrifice to time ; yet man has not yet appeared to mar the 
majesty of the scene with his utilitarian plans. These forests still exist 
as they existed when Sir Walter Haleigh first took possession of the 
country in the name of tj^e Virgin Queen. 

Richmond, the capital of Virginia, is finely situated on the declivity 
of two hills overlooking the James’ river. It consists of one long street, 
with twenty -five cross ways, and is a considerable market for agricul- 
tural produce. The only building of consequence is the capitol, where 
the state legislature sits. When viewed from the distance it looks well, 
but its crumbling walls and battered facenient of stucco will not admit 
of a nearer inspection. Richmond and Norfolk would both be flourisbing 
places if slavery were abolished in Virginia, As long as it exists, the 
population wjjl not increase, nor land rise in value. If the soil of that 
state had been cultivated by free labour, how difierent cn appearance 
would it now have worn! Slavery has been a curse to the community 
in every sense of the word. ^ 

J left Richmond by railroad on Tuesday morning, the 21st April, for 
Washington, passing through a country which Dickens well says is “a 
sandy desert overgrown with trees,” to which state it has been reduced 
by excessive cropping by means of .slavo labour. As the day was 
intolerably warm, the change from the dusty close car to the deck of the 
steamer on the Potomac was very agreeable, and I enjoyed much the 
sail up that noble river, which was dotted over with pleasure craft and 
fishing vessels. Passing the flourishing town of Alexandria, and Mount 
Vernon j where Washington resided and now lies entombed, we arrived 
in the afternoon in the capital city of the United States. It is situated 
on an extensive plain on the left bank of the river, and covers a large 
space of ground, though one of the meanest towns I ever saw. It is a 
vast unfinished design, a well-planned assortment of low wooden 
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dwellings, with five or six splendid public buildings to show the intentions 
of the founders. Amongst these the Capitol is supreme, and certainly 
it is a most magnificent structure. It is entirely built of white" marble, 
with a lofty dome and handsome porticos of Corinthian pillars. Gardens 
and pleasure grounds surroiii^d it and add to the grandcur*of the design. 
Here the Senate, House of Representatives, and Judicial Courts assemble; 
the centre part of the edifice is occupied with a spacious rotunda, ninety- 
six feet in diameter, and^tbe same in height, adorned by historical 
paintings. I spent three days in Washington, attending the sittings of 
Congress, and was fortunate enough to be present in both houses when 
the Oregon notice vote was considered and pas4||d. The Senate m€|pts 
in a small semicircular (^lamber, galleried all round, the members sitting 
at detached desks, and presided over by the Vice-President of the Utf^Jed 
States. It is a talented, dignified, and highly-esteemed body, in whose 
opinion the public have great confidence, and is executive as well as 
legislative in its character. Such statesmen as Webster of Massachusetts, 
Calhoun of South Carolina, Benton of Missouri, Crittenden of Kentucky, 
and Berrien of Georgia, would do honour to any nation. Every state 
in the Union sends two senators; the House of Representatives are 
elected by districts, every 72,000 of the population returning one 
member. This body presents a very difibrent appearance from the 
Senate. Although its business is regularly conducted, and some of the 
members are remarkably good* speakers, they keep very bad order ; 
laughing and talking aloud during the debate, reading the newspapers; 
in fact doing everything but attending to the speaker. Old John 
Quincy Adams, formerly President of the Uijjted States, is a leading 
member. 

The Post Office, Patent Office, and Treasury are the only other fine 
buildings in Washington. On the night of my arrival I paid my respects 
to the President at his reception, and there saw a little of etiquette at a 
republican courts The company was not large, but elegantly attired ; 
very little ceremony was required in ‘‘ making the acquaintance,” as the 
Americans say, of Mr. Polk. The most cousj)icuous person there Was 
General Sam Houston, late President of, now Senator from Texas. He 
was dressed in the same greyish blue uniform which h^ wore when 
teaching the Mexicans the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Washington is a most uninviting place for a stranger. It contains 
about 23,000 inhabitants, aiid^ js not increasing ^o any extent. I left 
for Baltimore by the railroad without much vegrot ; and, aftdr a tyo 
hours’ ride through a beautiful undulated* country, well cultivated and 
enclosed, reached the latter^city to spend a quiet Saturday and Sabbath 

previous to starting for the west. 

• • 


PASTORAL VISITING. 

To the Editor of the Scottish Congre^ational*Magazinc, * 

Mr. Editoh, — With your leave, wo venture to address a few obser- 
vations 1o your readers on a subject of no slight importance for the present 
and future prosperity of our churches, viz. — the subject of ministerial 
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TnsUation; and we at once assume, that amongst ns it is in a veiy inodi- 
oient state, for it needs no illustrations to convince ns that in many cases 
every thing like a systematic visitation of their congregations has been 
long laid aside ; so that the longer continuance of a minister over bis 
charge, instead of binding them closer, and awakening the mutual love 
and respect which their relationship should exhibit, has quite a different 
effect ; continual neglect on the one hand, creates carelessness on the 
other, and ultimately utter indifference. Itxwere unreasonable to think, 
tnat the family, whose threshold has not been darkened for years by the 
figure o^their minister, can cherish for him those feelings of respect, and, 
it piay be, of veneratio% which are so becoming. If bis connsel, and wisdom, 
and kindness, ajo withheld for years, or only given when specially invited, 
th^ transition is very easy, — if you think we can dispense with ym for 
years, why think we may as lief want you as have you. With what 
feelings can the conscientious minister enter the house of mourning to 
give consolation, and at the same remember that he has not been here 
since the last affliction, — that he is igoorant of all tbo circumstances of 
the family — knows but little of their dispositions — can only tell, that ho 
is the link which binds together the mourning eras of their existence — 
that his presence is either the precursor of woe, or the sign that it is 
past? How much the success of a congregation depends upon the 
habitual visitation of the minister is a well-known fact ; Ilow the per- 
sonal friendship of the minister binds the people to their church, and to 
their principles — how it encourages the desponding, decides the w'avoring, 
and cheers the pious — are facts at once admitted ; and yet how painful, 
and disgraceful as painful, the commentary. We aie altogether at a loss to 
account for the man who*, knowing this, and conscious of the immense moral 
influence to he gained by it — of the more practical and appropriate pulpit 
ministrations he can tlicreby bestow — yet sits supinely in his study, 
finding a too ready apology in the want of time,^’ which we at once 
declare, we are much afraid is but a cloak to conceal shameful indolence. 
True, he may have many engagements ; but this we fearlessly assert, as 
an impregnable position, that no minister has any sanction from heaven, 
nor any right from society, ta enter on engagements which so trench 
on his time,L that he cannot bestow upon his charge a full and faithful 
pastoral supervision. The minister who will not work to win and keep 
his congregation, ought not to sit and hear the honour, and reap the 
rewards of its superin lendencc. Let us hut glance at the policy of such 
conduct. In Scotland people find evangelical religion pi cached in every 
direction ; it is not now as formerly, a weak and stunted plant. There 
are far larger denominations than ours ; and these, by the law of moral 
gravitation, tend gradually to absorb^ the smaller ones. There are the 
strong historical associations, which constrain Scotchmen to look ujiou 
Presbytery as the representative of those men who achieved religious free- 
dom mr Scotland ; and people cannot hut look with exultation upon the 
struggle of the Covenanters and the labours of a Knox. Now, if there is 
this natural tendency in the minds of our countrymen to go towards Pres- 
byterianism, and to this i»superadded the carelessness and indolence of 
our ministers, is it any wonder if they should find the floating portions of 
their congregations moving in the directibn of the current ? — the wonder 
would be to find it otherwise. Independency has to light against a mass 
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of opposition all but appalling : she has the twofold work in hand, — to 
set aside the presbyterian prejudices of Scotland^ — dnd erect an entirely 
new system of church polity. Her work were comparatively eaky, were 
it but a modification of presbytery ; but she jnust take it all up, root and 
branch. ^ • 

Now, ministerial visiting is a powerful auxiliary. Why is it not 
wrought, steadily and fully ? Not the visitation of particular sections 
of a congregation ; not gouig to one class, and forgetting that there is 
another ; not that readiness to be found among the respeciahle^ and ubt 
amongst the poorer members — exciting jealousies and invidious -remarks, 
which strike at the very root of church fellowship, which destroy tjiat 
mutual confidence so essential to brotherly lovo. We hear frequent com- 
plaints about the want of liberality — the inefficiency of pecuniary means. 
There may be justice in the complaints ; but what are its causes ? fs it 
ever found that that is a stingj/ congregation, where the minister is zealous, 
active, unsleeping ; where, by frequent visitation, he possesses the miuds 
of his people — imbues them with a full appreciation of their principles ? 
Wo doubt it much. Were this duty properly attended to, we might 
confidently look for a large increase in pecuniary resources ; and this 
increase would have its foundation in the most legitimate of all motives 
— a deeper sense of the importance of their principles, and a firmer faith 
in their inUorn vitality and ultimate triumph. It will certainly bo a 
matter for deep regret and unmitigated shame, if that independency, 
which in Scotland owed its existence to an intonscr piety, and a more 
zealous devotion to the duties of the pastorate, should in little more 
than one generation languish and die for the want of them. But these 
considerations are tritiing, in comparison of the high claims of duty, 
which demands with authoritative voice that those engagements, which 
were publicly ackowledged iu accepting the oversight of a charge, be 
fully discharged — that tlie spiritual state of a congregation be estimated, 
not merely from^ the elevation of the pulpit, but far more from the fire- 
sides of its members — that the voice of God^s ambassador in the sanctuary 
bo supplemented by his more minute persuasions in the homes of his 
hearers. But we forbear, trusting thg.t these hints will draw to this 
matter the attention of. those, whoso voices, when once raised, will sound 
the alarm until every man shall be at his. post, and religion amongst us 
become that burning and aggressive power which it was in the days of 
our fathers. ■ ^ 


CONGREJUATIONALISM.— No/ VI. 

ARE PARENTS WHO BELONG TO CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES FAITHFUL TO 
THEIR PRINCIPLES? 

It has frequently Ijeen said that the ofispring of tjie righteous are the 
rising hope of tho church ; and, to a certain* extent, the promises of Go<l 
warrant the excuse of that hope. For example, Train up a child in 
tho way ho should go ; and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
]*arcnts are the original and the divinoly-appointed instructors of their 
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children ; and as such they will prove instrumental in training them for 
endless happiness or misery. Much is implied in “ training up a child 
in the way he should go/’ My limits will only admit of a few remarks 
on the following essential pp.rticulars : — 

I. Eanrly^ afec^mate^ diligent^ >persevcring^ prayerful instiniction. Hence 
the following precept^ which demands the serious attention of every pious 
parent: — “These words which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart; and thou shall teach them diligently unto thy children; 
abd shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest hy the way, and when thou liest dovrn, and when thou risest 
up.” In the following text the end to be realised by such teaching, and 
which should be ever kept in view, is distinctly stated, “ He established 
a testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he com- 
m^ded our fathers that they should make them known to their children, 
that the generation to come might know them; even the children which 
should be born, who should arise and declare them to their ciiildren, 
that they might set their hope in God, ^ind not forget the works of God, 
but keep his commandments.*’ The grand lesson which God hath com- 
mandod parents to teach their children, is His testimony and His law — 
in other words, the holy Scriptures, which are able to make them wise 
unto salvation. The first object proposed by such teaching is to make 
children know or understand them, in order that being instructed in 
the knowledge of God s glorious plan of salvation, they may put their 
trust in him. Notliing short of this can satisfy the parent wlio travails 
in birth for her beloved offspring, until Christ be formed in them. When 
children are thus taught to know the Saviour’s name, and to put their 
trust in him, it then becomes the delightful duty of parents to teach them 
to commemorate his works and keep his commandments. 

As congregationalists, we are fully persuaded that our distinctive 
principles are founded on the commandments of Christ; and hence it 
follows that, while parents should observe tlie order stated in the text 
before us, and never be satisfied till their children give evidence of having 
living faith in Christ, it behoves them to teach them to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. U ntil they aro 
thus taught, they cannot be said to have been trained up in the way 
they should go. Moreover, they should bo early taught Jo distinguish 
things that differ, and guard against human systems of religious pro- 
fessions, by which the'daw of God is made void, and precious souls 
blinded 4,nd hardened under a form of godliness, while strangers to vital 

piety. 

Mothers in Ismel ! a djie proportion of the important duty under con- 
sideration necessarily belongs to you. The mother is ordained to be the 
earliest instructor of her children ; and she has opportunities and advan- 
tages peculiar to herself. Her instruction and her example, whether 
good or evil, are likely to make a lasting impression. O that every 
pious mother were enabled, by grace, to imitate those holy women of 
old, whose well-trained children became such ornaments and blessings to 
the church of God ! I refes to the mothers of Samuel, of Timothy, kc. 
But to return to the question : are pious paients who belong to our deno- 
mination carefully obeying the precept under consideration ? Are they 
all training up their beloved offspring from infancy in the narrow way 
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of God’s couimandmeuts? Alas, the contrary has become lamentably 
manifest by its bitter fruits. We know that Gotl vfill continue faithful 
to his promises ; but when parents disregard his precepts, and prove 
unfaithful to their professed principles, we need not wonder to find that 
he leaves them to lament over the painful consequences. * The truth is, 
that when parents do not tea'ch their children from infancy to know the 
holy scriptures, they will be found, more or less, unfaithful to their prin- 
ciples, and to the precious souls committed to their care. 

II. Seasonable chastisement must accompany parental instruction. 
Were it not for natural depravity, the rod of correction would ^e unne- 
cessary. But as all are coifteived in sin and shapen in iniquity, parental 
chastisement is an essential part of parental tuition. This is implied* in 
the rules prescribed for Its wise administration. The followin^y speci- 
men merits the prayerful attention of every pious parent : — “■ Withlfbld 
not correction from the child, for if thou beatest him with the rod he shall 
not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his soul 
from hell." “Chastise thy son while there is 1iope-> and let not thy 
soul spare for his crying.’’ “ Foolishness is bound in the heart of the 
child; but the rod of correction shall drive it from him.” “lie that 
spareth his rod hateth his son ; but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.” • 

It is man West from those plain precepts and premises, that the J^ord 
has appointed the wise application of the rod to be the means of training 
up children in the way they should go. Thou shalt beat him with the 
rod, and shall deliver his soul J^rom hell. The principal use of the rod is 
to be the means of producing obedience, and restraining from evil. In 
order tliat it may answer the end intended, effTly application is indis- 
pensably necessary. If it bo neglected until children pass a certain age, 
its application will then be found worse than useless. Through criminal 
ignorance, combined with fond aficction, some parents, of whom better 
things might have been expected, err exceedingly in regard to this impor- 
tant branch of their duty ; and, as might have been anticipated, they 
reap the bitter fruit of their error. leaving neglected to chasten their 
children bethnes^ so as to bring them to subjection to their authority, as 
a matter of course, they turn rebellious.* Ilaving been left to themselves 
— left to their own wilf in infancy — they bring their parents to shame ; 
and as the appointed time for applying the rod is now gone for ever, 
every attempt to apply it will most likely make bad worse. It will 
sometimes be found that whett parents, wlio are found erring in this 
matter, are kindly admonished of their danger, instead of reformingfit 
may be they will be offended, and, at any jcate, th»y plead various 
lexcuses, such as the peculijfr t^mger of their cmldroq ; their high spirits 
tnat cannot be controlled, &c. ; and perhaps they will coolly add, “ they 
must have patience with them until they grow wiser, or until the Lord 
give them grace,” <kc. &c. But the truth is, that what the fond and 
foolish parents call the peculiar temper and high spirit of their otfspriug, 
may be distinctly traced to their own criminal negli^nce, in not having 
chastised them betimes, so as to have brought them to submit to their 
authority. No doubt there is considerable diversity in the natural 
tempers of children, which will require some difference in training 
them up in the way in which they ought to go; but while we have 
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had to lament the rebellion of not a few children of pious parenta* wo 
never found an instance of early rebellion which could not have been 
traced to the criminal neglect of the parents. We, therefore, wish to 
have the following fact deeply impressed on every pious parent, and on 
such as have the prospect m becoming parents : — 

That the wise application of the rod betimes, in connection with early 
tuition, wiU, by the blessing of God, bring children of ^very variety of 
natural temper into beconung subjection ; and thus verify the ancient 
proverb, Train up a child in the way he should go, and when ho is old 
he will pot depart from it.” 

Having already exceeded my limits, witfrout overtaking my plan, a 
few addiwnal remarks will form the subject of another essay. 


REMARKS ON 1 ACTS, 15—26. 

Ought Matthias to be considered one of the twelve Apostles ? 

This is a question not of mere curiosity but of considerablo interest 
and importance. It involves principles of extensive application, and has 
a direct bearing on some of the great controversies of the day. The 
doctrine of apostolic succession is obviously implicated in «this inquiry. 
The unscripturalness and absurdity (^f that dogma have often been 
demonstrated, yet it were well that it should be deprived of the support 
which it has seemed to derive from this passage. 

It is well known that some difierence of opinion exists as to the 
propriety of the transactrlon here related. Interpreters generally have 
acquiesced in the proposal and conduct of Peter oii this occasion, as being, 
of course, right; but some writers have expressed doubts or avowed an 
opposite opinion. It may be proper to observe that the question is iypen 
for consideration. The transaction is recorded simply as a fact which 
took place; the question whether it was right or not must be settled on 
other grounds, as it is not detetmined by this circumstance. Wc agree 
with those who think that the choice of Matthias was not right, for tho 
following reasons : — 

1st. At tho time referred to the Apostles were still liable to err, even 
in such a case as this. It was not till the day of Pentecost when they 
received the promise ©f the Father, and were baptised with the Holy 
Ghost, (that they were qualified to act infallible guides of the church. 
This circumstance is probably overlooked by those who think it must 
have beeu rightf becausait was done under tho direction of the Apostle 
Peter. ^ 1 

2d. They appear to have acted contrary to the Saviour’s command. 
He had commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise of the Father : and in reply to a question which betrayed their 
still remaining ignorance of the nature of his kingdom, he said, Yo 
shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you,” verses 
4— *8. These directions epem plainly intended to restrain the apostles 
from attempting any thing till defter Pentecost; and the proposing and 
carrying into effect of so important a measure as that recorded in this 
passage was unjustifiable and wrong. 
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3d. Peter does not assign any authority or reason for the proceeding 
but his own idea of its being right "and neoessa^. *866 verses 20 — 22. 
llo acted upon his own interpretation of providence and scripture, in 
wliich, at this time, we have seen, ho might be mistaken. The case 
would have been materially altered if Peter hsfd received a communication 
from Christ authorising him tb act as he did, and if that communication 
had been made the ground of his procedure. 

4th. There was nothing in the mode of election from which it can be 
concluded that Christ sanctioned the choice of Matthias. See verse 26. 
He did not interpose in any way to signify that what had been ^one was 
agreeable to his will. On^n occasion so important as the election of a 
twelfth Apostle, it might be expected that Christ should give sofhe 
decisive indication of his’own approval, if indeed the act ^ere such he 
approved. • 

5th. We do not find in the subsequent history any recognition or even 
mention of Matthias as an apostle. It is true that this remark applies 
to others who were undoubtedly of the twelve, and may not, therefore, 
of itself, have much force; yet it is qot altogether unimportant, as being 
consistent with our interpretation of this passage. 

Lastly, By afterwards appearing personally to Paul, and choosing 
him to be his apostle, Chiyst seems to have superseded what was done 
on this occa^on. Paul speaks of himself as ‘*an apostle not of men, 
iioithor by man.” Tf Matthias Wi^s an apostle at all, he was so ‘‘by man 
but the nature of the office required that the apostles should be appointed 
directly and immediately by Christ, and not through the intervention of 
“ man.’' At least, the fact that it was thus with the eleven, and after- 
wards with Paul, who is admitted to have beiiNi an apostle in no inferior 
sense, seems to imply that it was an indispensible requisite. The want 
of this essential qualification in Matthias invalidates his claim to the 
apostolic character, and must render the pretensions of others totally 
unworthy of regard. A T G 


THE LATE THOMAS WILSON, ESQ., OF LONDON.* 

The biography of rd igious persons has been too limitedT in its range. 
If the only virtues which should live in *our memories be those which 
adorn public situations, such as that of the ministry, it would be proper 
that the largest proportion of imr written lives should be of those who 
Lave used the office of bishop well in tlw churches. But as our mm 
should be to instruct aud benefit the largest number and exemplify 
Christian excellencies to whijh t(hey may attain, aijd which they may 
find a ready opportunity of cultivating, our “ Lives should «be much 
more of practical men wmo move in scenes with which the great body of 
men are familiar — situations of which they themselves witness and 
experience the difficulties and temptations. Such are the circumstances 
in which brilliant examples of Christian excellence are greatly wanted. 
These supply lessons of which the mass can appreciate the worth*. They 
should, therefore, form the staple of Christian biography. 

* Memoir of the Life and Character of Thomas Wilflon, Esq. Treasurer of High- 
bury College, by his son. London, John Snow, Paternoster How. 1846. 
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These remarks apply only in part to Thomas Wilson, of whose life 
and character the acqi#l is a very imperfect sketch. lie was, in the 
most important sense, a public character. lie could no^ bo hid. But 
his distinction was derived from no office. Official place did not in any 
considerable measure afford^the medium by which his character and acts 
became known to the public. He was the private gentleman, making 
use of the affluence and leisure which a kind providence bestowed, to 
impart to others a share of the happiness which he himself enjoyed. 

, The name of this pious merchant has lon^ been familiar to thousands 
in our country, who, worshipping in sanctuaries, which, but for his 
uiunificence, would never have been raised, remember him in the praises 
they offer to the Father of mercies. Until we read the memoir which 
has recently been published by his son, although far from ignorant of his 
generous deeds, we had little idea to what an extent he made his means 
contributive to the promotion of evangelical religion. This was done in 
several ways : — by gifts of money, in sums varying from XIO to £1000, 
and in one case to £2000: also, by loans without interest (generally 
accompanied by a donation), by which the chapel was raised, purchased, 
repaired, or enlarged, just at the "proper time; and the worshipping 
church left to refund their munificent benefactor at their leisure. ()f 
these sums lent without interest many were not fully paid. Mr. Wilson, 
according to the circumstances of the case, without solicitation, and un- 
expectedly, remitting a large balance, as an inducement to them to pay 
eveiy oilier creditor, and be free of debt. 

The same principle was acted upon with reference to his favourite 
institution, Hoxton Academy, afterwards Highbury College; of which 
he may, without injustice ,3to any other parties, be called the father and 
founder. , Combining his liberality to this institution, with his ample 
gifts to the principal societies, such as the British and Foreign Bible 
■Society, the Religious Tract Society, tlie London Missionary Society, 
the London Evangelical Society, and a variety of other institutions, for 
the education of the poor and other charitable purposes, Lis liberality is 
quite marvellous. Truth has th^ charm of fable and fiction. There is 
an air of the marvellous about it. All his gifts are so quietly, readily, 
and effectually ocstowed. We look upon him as a discoverer in the 
science of Christian liberality. The charm and power of genius attend 
him in his chosen walk. 

When Mr. Wilson b^an his career — 

“ The EUAglish Nonconformists who retained tfieir doctrinal orthodoxy, had greatly 
dectmed from the spirit of their ejected fiathers. The Puritan fervour had become 
almost extinct. Thf earnest and zealous form of religion, which had brought upon 
that body the scoffing ridicule of the poets and ^its the licentious court of James 
the First, had gradually abated, till at length the fervid glow which animated the 
sermons and practical treatises of Bichard Bakter, and brcatlied in the letters of 
Joseph Allcine, hod nearly faded away. After the death, in 17.51, of the seraphic 
Doddridge, who had contributed more than any other individual to keep alive the 
Bacred fire in the nonconformist churches, that fire was almost buried beneath a 
heap of smouldering embers. There was, indeed, one of his own students, Bichard 
Danracottv * the star oftthe west,* who was both ‘ a burning and a shining light,* imt 
he was speedily quenched in death ; and, within twenty years after the removal of 
Doddridge to a higher and more congenial sphere, a cold and formal orthodoxy 
prevailed among the Independents. The ministry had too generally become 
inanimate and apathetic. The flame of ancient piety and apostolic zeal was nearly 
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cxtiri'^uished ; ‘the love of many had waxed cold,’ and very few escaped that state 
of Laodicean lukew'nrmness, which the great Master has (Jeclared to be most ofl'ensive 
to hi^s holy mind. He might therefore have addressed thdin in the words whicli 
form part of the message to that ancient church: ‘As many as 1 love^I rebuke 
and chasten ; be zealous, therefore, and repent.’ 

“The chief cause of this wofiil state of spiritual declension, w^as almost entirely 
owing to utter forgetfulness, on tlje ]>art of our churches, of the first and great duty 
of cliristian societies, to circulate th(i light of evangelical doctrine, and to diffuse 
the vital heat of evangelical love in all directions around, and to the remote regions 
beyond them. During the first ten or twelve years after the passing of the Toleration 
Act in 1689, upwards of a thodsand meeting-houses were erected by Dissenters pf 
the IVcsbyterian and Congregational denominations, (between which an union was 
shortly afienvards formed,) inwall parts of England. But here the w’ork stopped. 
They had provided for themselv es and for^heir children, and were satisfied with 
what they liad done. No attempts were made to originate new churches, to ei^ct 
new cha})els, or even to send out evangelists who might gather* in converts ^ron\ 
the perishing world around. Every separate chun'h too much resembled ‘ a gauden 
enclosed,’ and its members manifested no disposition to break forth on the right 
hand and on the left, in order to reclaim and bring under cultivation a portion of 
the surrounding wilderness. 

“ The consequence was only such as might have been expected. Having failed in 
their duty of being continually eng»g(5(f in active and strenuous exertions for the benefit 
of others, they gradually sank themselves iiTto a state of apathetic indifference. The 
Hiildren of the light and of the day slept as did the rest, and their sleep might 
have terminated in a fatal lethargic stupor, had not God stirred up a few indnidiials 
of eminent piety and devote(kzeal, who, labouring themselves like men in earnest, 
sought to aw’iycen and arouse them. 

‘‘ The Methodists were raised up by his gracious providence as witnesses to the 
earnest and energetic character of ’real spiritual Christianity. Their voice to a 
slumliering church wu-% * Awiikc, tliou that slcepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Clirist shall give thee light.’ The intcrcour.se betw'cen Whitefield and a few of the 
Congregational ministers had not been without h.appy eftcct, but the things that 
remained and were ready to die had not been cft'eigiually strengthened, when, in 
the year 1776, God put it into the heart of a few zealous, devoted members of 
Independent churches, and of other Christian communities, to combine together for 
the spiritual welfare of their perishing fellowmcn. 

“Nothing, therefore, could be more seasonable, nothing, in fact, w'ns more impera- 
tively required, than tho adoption of active measures for promoting the too long 
neglected work of home-evangelisation. I regard the formation of the Evangelical 
Society, the'^primary object of which was^to extend the gospel by means of 
itinerant preaching, in 1776, ns an important era in the religious history of our 
country. It w^as first step which led on to much greater things. It introduced the, 
principle of association for the spread of the giJspel in the dark and neglected parts of 
the land, — a principle in pAfcct accordance with the spirit and geniu^ofthe Christian 
religion, and of which the orthodox nonconformists had too long neglected to avail 
themselves. 

“As preaeliing stations w'crc multiplied, and chapels ^rectexl, or rooms fitted up 
in towns and villages previously dciltitute of an evangelical ministry, the*necessity 
was felt for providing suitable men without rl^luy to supply the urgent laclPof 
labourers.” 0 

To supply this neoes8itv*Iioxl%n Academy, tQ which, as its treasurer, 
Mr. Wilson devoted so much of his attention, was founded. * 

He received a commercial rather than a classical education, upon 
w^hich his biographer remarks — 

“ Whatever advantages may be derivable from an early acquaintance w’ith the 
classical writers of Greece and Rome, my father certainly Obtained none'of them ; 
but I am disposed to think that the loss he sustained was very trifling. I have 
sometimes been led to consider that his abhorrence of Avar in future life might 
be ascribed in part to his happy ignorance of the destructive exploits and murderous 
achievements of the heroes of the Iliad, those ‘tremendous fighting animals,’ — 
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especially the fierce rage and ferocious courage of that bteni dcbtroyej-, the dire 
Achilles, whom, in nttp dafiance of the gentle, benign, forgiving, merciful spirit 
of the Christian religion, too many youthful readers are taught to admire, and 
almost to ‘'adore. He might also be indebted, in part, for the purity of his youthful 
imagination to his yet more happy ignorance of the licentious and abominable 
deeds ascribed to the heathen ana goddesses. If nothing can be more impor- 
tant than to preserve untainted the native delicacy of the youthful mind, nothing 
surely can be more injurious than to initiate boys at a tender age into all the 
mysteries of the. ancient heathen mytholo^, and to acquaint them with the 
absurdities and impurities of the Pantheon. Ho might, indeed, in futnre life, labour 
under some disadvantages in consequence of his unclossical education ; but any 
such disadvantages were amply compensated. If those justly admired models did 
not refine ^is taste, and stimulate his youthful fancy^by their beautiful descriptions 
of ij^atural objects and sceneiy— if them did not correct and polish his style by their 
finished specimens of composition, and replenish his memory with their ample store 
of mpral maxims^a- greater predominance of imagination, a more dose attention 
to the graces and degances of diction and waiting, might only have diverted him 
in subsequent ^years from his great practical business. !Nordid he sustain any 
serious loss from unacquaiutance with the moral codes and aphoristic precepts of 
the heathen philosophers and poets, since he had known from a child those hol\ 
scriptures which were not only able to make him wise unto sahntion, through fuitli 
which is in Christ Jesus, but arc also profitable for all the purposes of moral instruc- 
tion and practical wisdom, as well as for reproof and correction, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoronghly famished unto all good works. 

If Christian parents think it right, or find it necessary, to send their children from 
the paternal roof, and entrust them to tlie care of thoi'e who keep boarding schools, 
surely it is their imperative duty to inquire and ascertain what ex,''ni]>les are to 
be presented to them, what lessons to be inculcated upon them in the books wbicli 
they daily read and study, and to satisfy themselves that tliose exam])lcs and lessons 
are consistent with the tone and spirit of the Christian code of morals contained in 
the New Testament.*’ 

Very soon after the expiry of his apprenticeship, Mr. Wilson joined 
in communion Vith the Tabernacle Society ; and about the same period 
entered into business in parfnership with his father and cousin. lie was 

** Uniformly attentive and assiduous in discharging the duties of tlie worldly 
callmg in which Divine Providence had placed liim, and therein he ‘ abode 'i\dth 
God.* While diligent in business, he did not devote the whole of his time to his 
own secular interests, but reserved a portion of it for God and liis cause ; he did not 
act as if the one great end, the sole object of life W'as to * buy and sell and get gain ; 
he did not resign himself to the absorbing and engrossing occupations of the life 
that now is.* He knew too well that ‘ a man’s life,* properly so called, ‘ consisteth 
not in the ahuiffiance of the things that he posscsseth.’ He was not one of those 
who are determined at all hazards to be rich, who * fall into temptation and a snare, 
and too often pierce themselves through with many sorrows.* 

It was a great adyanta|;e to him that, having been trained np in the right way, 
and bein^' disposed by the gi^e of God to wait therein, he entered early upon a 
codrse of well-doing, and was led Vfo begin right and to give liberally at his first 
setting out in life. j^Nothing can he of greater importance to a religious tradesman, 
especially in perilous times like those which are now passing over us, than to form 
and strengthen by frequent exercise the invaluable habit of liberal distribution, 
which is the great antagonist force to that selfishness which the spirit of trade, 
when thoroughly imbil^, strongly tends to generate and cherish. He cannot 
consult his own moral safety and spiritual interest better than by acting literally 
upon the apostle*6 advice to the members of the church at Corinth : ‘ Upon the 
first day of the week, let evieiy one of you lay by him in store as God hath pros- 
pered him.* Thus wosild he * consecrate his gain unto the Lord, and his substance 
unto the Lord of the whole earth,* and practically obey that admonition of the wise 
man, — * Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fhiits of all thine 
increase. 

"I have no reason to doubt (says his biographer) that my father, while a trader, 
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‘ j^avc as God prospered him but not haring the means of ascertaining that such 
wa.« the fact, I may be permitted to present to the reader the example of another 
excellent man, the late Mr. John Dickinson, of Birmingham, who, ‘when in 
business, regularly devoted a tenth of his income to the cause of the Redeemer. 
Like his friend Mr. Glover, he did not wait till he^became rich before he became 
liberal, but commenced his career of liberality as soon as he commenced business.* 
“No position is more critical fhan that of a young man entering upon business 
and beginning to acquire property. If he does not narrowly watch and jealously 
guard against the influences and tendencies which are then operating upon him, they 
may gain the ascendency and become predominant in spite of his better feelings, per- 
ha])8 even of his sincere intentions. Mon is a creature subject almost mechanically 
to certain laws, and no Jaw is pf greater force, and operates with greatejf certainty, 
than the law of habit ; but it Is impossible to come under the power of two opposite 
habits at the same time. If a nTan stifFer the habit of acquisition to predominatcsuid 
prevail over him, — as it must predominate and prevail unless carefully held in check 
and resolutely counteracted, — he may become, before he is aware, a miserable ■rictim 
of ‘ the j)itiful passion for accumulation.’ Hence the immense importance of^arly 
forming and diligently cultivating the habit of liberality, of beginning to give as 
soon as a man begins to get, and increasing the amount of his givings in proportion 
to the increase of his gains. One of the gi*eatcst deceptions which men are too apt 
to practice upon themselves, is — 1(» defer being bountiful till their means have 
greatly increased. This is indeed a striking proof of what our Lord calls ‘ the 
clcccitfulriesa of riches.’ There is much sound sense and Christian philosophy in the 
homely rhymes of George Herbert, — 

‘ Yet in thy tlilriving, still misdoubt some evil, 

* Least gaining gain on thee, and make thee dim 
To all things else. Wealth is the conjuror’s devil, 

Whom when ho tliinks he hath, the devil hath him. 

Gold thou mayest safely touch, but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick.’ 

“ If a young and thriving tradesmen do not conseonute his increase unto the Lord, 
he may expect to gain nothing but ‘harm and loss,’ base and filthy lucre, which 
will prove his banc and poison. Uis position is one full of danger, and it becomes 
him’ diligently to consider who hath said, ‘No man can serve two masters — Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.* Neutrality is impossible, and he must choose, 
and choose speedily, whether of these two he will serve. If he does not resolve, in 
the strengtli of LPivine grace, vigorously to resist what may be called the trades- 
man’s pccidiar tcm])tation to ‘ lay up for higiself treasures upon earth,’ under the 
specious pretence of providing for his family, he will, in all probability, become, in 
process of time, one of the votaries of momqion. 

“ That my father was conscientiously watchful against the eager gasping spirit 
of trade, and habitually mindful of the uncertainty and unsatiisfying nature of 
riches, will apfear from the following sentences written by him at commence- 
ment of a private accoimt book in the form of a ledger, begun in the year 1790 : — 
“ * Trov. xxviii. 20, 22. He that maketh haste to b(f rich shall not be innocent.’ 

‘ He that haslcth to be rich hatn an evil eye. ^ • 

‘Dout. viii. 18. But thou shalt remember riic Lord thy God, for it is h^that 
giveth thoo power to get wealth. ^ 

‘If rich, be not too joyful* in having, too solicitous in keeping, too anxious in 
increasing, nor too sorrowful inflosihg. 

‘ No man bath worldly things Without their wings. • 

* The first concern is to lay up treasure in heaven.’ 

“ The some sentences he copied into another account book begun in 1794.** 

Mr. Wilson was a man of deep piety, of which many proofs might be 
adduced. He thus writes, — • • 

“ 0 fon wisdom and direction from above ! l*want to be more convinced of my 
own weakness and inability, and to confide in him who has said, ‘ as thy dby is, so 
vliall thy strength be.’ ^ ^ 

“ After all our present ])ursiiils and contrivances, what is this vain world ? As God’s 
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work, it is rcrtainlj an effect of infinite wisdom and power ; but as used by the 
generality, one knows not w'bethcr to call it a world, or the fashion of it which is 
continuaii} passing away. Happy they who have discerned this vanity in carJy 
life, and M'ho have found the pearl of giraat price, which is only worth seeking after 
and contending fori The followang lines of Dr. Watts are very striking: — 

* My God, I never long to see 

My fate with curious eyes 
What gloomy lines are writ for ujc. 

Or w'hnt Vight scenes may lise. 

* 111 tliy fair book of life and gi*nce 

Ma> I hut find my name 
Kceorded, in some liumble pkee, 

Beneath my Lord the Lamb.* 

I wislTl coiild act under this influence. 

‘‘ What a great mercy is a religious education ! How many snares and tempta- 
tions do those who have been favoured with it escape ! Not only do 1 reflect upon 
this with pleasure, but likewise on the advantage ol being brought up to an active 
and useful employment. 

“May we possess godliness with contentment, which is great gain, and meet in 
that blessed state where there will be no more parting, but a fulness of joy ! 

“I feel particulaiy when here, the need ofw isdom and direction to act circumspectly, 
and would always endeavour to do to others as I would wish them to do to rne. I 
am satisfied that the exercise of religion in our seculpr callings ib attended with 
the greatest advantages.' 

“He was not one of those who abjure politics as forbidden ground to a Christian. 
He was too much both a patriot and philanthropist to be an uncoiiceiTied or 
indifferent spectator of public events and political changes. He early formed his own 
opinions, and having once embraced them, from deliberate comiction, he, to the 
latest period of life, steadfastly adhered to them. He too well understood tlic 
intimate and inseparable connection between civil and religious freedom, not to bo 
zealously concerned for the preservation and perpetuation of the constitutional 
rights and civil liberties of the British people, nor could he regard w ith indiflerenco 
the advancement of political knowledge and the progress of civil liberty in other 
countries. He watched with deep interest the movements which led to tlint grand 
experiment — the French Hevolution ; and although, with all good men, Iic dcc]ily 
deplored those fearful horrors and excesses by which its progresp, was imirked, he 
concurred much more with the views and sentiments of Sir James Mackintosh 
than with those of Burke in reference ft> that momentous event. 

“He was a zealous Whig, although rather of the democratical than of the 
aristocratical class. He knew the importance of w'atchfully guarding and strenuously 
preserving the rights and pririleges of the people, and while desirous to maintain 
the just prerogatives of the crown, was also jealous of its increasing influence and 
encroaching power, as well as ofthe undue preponderance of the aristocratical element 
in our national constitution. He was a strenuous advocate for a temperate reform 
in the representation of the people, and warmly sympathised with the noble efforts 
of the leadihg patriots of the day, remove those corruptions and abuses — the 
ac(mraulated gi’owth of ages — ^which, while they defaced and disfigured, threatened 
also to undermine tllb fairest political fabric that the hands of man have reared. 
He thought that those men were worthy of all prai^se, and deserving of all support, 
w^bosG lofty aim it was, not to subvert and destroy, but to prcser>*'c and maintain 
the British Constitution, by rescuing it from the deformed hand of corru])tion, and 
restoring it to its originaljptirity.** 

He had an intense hatred of war ; the following sentences were inserted 
in his note-book, 1793 : — 

“The prosent war is^said to cost XI 500 per hour, which is X3G,000 per day, 
X13,140,000 per year. • 

“A workman dismissed at Manchester, being told the war was not the cause of 
his misfortunes^ replied, ‘To me the case appears directly contrary; are we not at 
this moment employed in shooting onr customers ?’ 
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“ Kcmccty for war : Take of ministers of state a large handful, contractors and 
pensioners as many of each as can be found, place them in the front of the battle.” 

Much of that profound acquaintance with the working of tlfe human 
heart, which ho displayed in the counsel he gave to ministers and 
churches on many occasions, vas the result no doubt of natural shrewdness 
of mind. But this was cultivated by careful reading and reflection, as 
appears by his note-books, into which ho was in the habit of transferring 
important parts of the books he was reading, or reflections suggested 
either by preachers or books. He heard with much advantage the Itfte 
j\ndrew Fuller, on one o^his visits to the metropolis; whose aollection- 
sormons seem to have wrought most powerfully on his mind, and had a 
considerable effect on d(;termining his future career of beneficent action. 
One sermon in particular had the greatest influence on Mr. Wiison's 
mind in future life. It was from Eccles. xi. 1 — 4, “Cast thy ISead 
upon the waters,” &c. Thy bread/* said Mr. Fuller — “ not a few 
crumbs, not a thin slice, but a large piece, a substantial part of the 
loaf.** This was just such an» observation as Mr. AV'ilson’s mind was 
likely to admire and feel : — • 

“ It was not till he heard u sermon by Mr. Fuller from these words : ‘ Cast thy 
bread iqion the witters,* &c., that he realised those obligations to their lull extent, 
and resolved^ in a humble dependence on Divine aid, to consecrate himself, his 
time, his talents, and his property to the Lord’s sciwice. Under that sermon he 
I’elt, for the first time, that what he4iad been doing for the cause of God did not 
amount to tlie self-denial enjoined in the text j and that it was his interest as well 
as his duty, not to content himself with the common standard of liberality, but to 
deny himself not only the luxuries of life, but also what may be deemed (by some) . 
its necessaries. 

“ lie w'as by natural constitution quick, agile, andlUert, and his early engagements 
in a London warehouse tended to promote those active and industrious habits, 
which business, evSpecially as prosecuted in the great city, requires. He was promjit 
and punctual, dexterous and expert in all the various matters which demanded his 
attention. ‘ Whatsoever his hands found to do, he did "with his might wdth 
cheerful alacrity fnd ready despatch. In one of his early letters be says, ‘I think 
it is to the credit of any man, being once embarked in a business (to use a sea 
term) to spread every sail, by that means sooner to arrive at the desired port.' His 
habits w'crc neat, nice, and exact. 

“The tendencies of business, and of the habits which it induces, are to form— as 
in too many instances, y4icn unchecked, they actually do form — the mere kcen- 
eyed accountant, tlie cautious calculator, the accurate obsen^r and attentive 
reckoner of profit and loss, the nice adjuster or the various items ofabalaucc-shcct. 

A mind habitually conversant with the details of the ^csk and the counting-house 
is, to say the least, placed in an unfavourable position for taking general and com- 
prehensive views. Mr. Wilson escaped this^dangar; in him this teidency was 
successfully counteracted. • ^ 

“ God gave him a large soul. If he did not possess whahis generally callel a 
philosophical mind, yet ccrtafnlj hq^ had a noble, expanded, and generous heart, 
lie w’as, by nature, one of those * liberal souls " whom no circumstances in which he 
might have been placed could pervert into a niggard, a churl, a mere mbney-scraper 
— the most contemptible of all characters— or an extravagant, selfish spendthrift. 
True is tliat aphoristic saying of George Herbert : • 

“ ‘ Never was scraper brave man.* 

And equally true is the converse, * * 

i “ ‘Never was brave man scraper^* 

Yet he w^as preserved from the opposite extreme ; for alas ! our frail nature is evci 
prone to go astray, either on the right hand or the left. He was nbt a daring and 
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adventurous tradchinan, reckless of Couscqueuccs, but cautious and prudent, looking 
forward to the future, ^guiding his ajOfairs with discretion.* Ho acted like ‘a wdsc 
man, whose eyes are in* his head/ who proceeds with circumspection, * looks well to 
his goings; and ponders the path of his feet,’ as one walking in the midst of snares, 
and exposed to dangers from various quarters.” 

Mr. WilsoB quitted busmees in 1798^^ when thirty-four years of 
age:— 

“It might naturally be supposed that, on quitting business, he would remove his 
residence from the metropous, and retire with his family to one of the suburbs ; or 
perhaps erect for himself a handsome house on some part of the farm-lands in 
Essex, which he had purchased in 1796. He mighj, indeed, have done much good 
in Any parf of the country to which lie might have iemoved; but he felt a strong 
persuasion that the neighbourhood of Hoxton Acddcmy was the place pointed out 
by divine providmico for his future residence, as hCr had relinquished business 
engagssments ehieny that be might devote himself more entirely to the duties of his 
officer as treasurer, and consecrate his future life to the advancement of the general 
interests of that institution. 

“He had not amassed a large fortune, and as an expensive establishment would 
have swallowed up the greater part of his income, he considcied that /or him such 
an establishment was virtually interdicted by "he universal rule laid down by the 
apostle in reference to all real Christians one of us liveth to himself.' 

“He determined, therefore, to economise his resources, that he might be liberal 
in distributing to others ; be retired, not to enjoy liimsclf, or to minister to the 
enjoyment of his family, but that he might have more fiivouvable opportunities to 
practice tbe lessons which he loomed from the example of his honoured father, and 
the impressive discourses of Mr. Fuller. 

“Neither did he retire to rest from laboui\ while he distributed wdiat he could 
spare of the annual income derived from the ]>r<q>crty he had inherited or acquired, 
to the support and advancement of his Redeemer’s kingdom. He did not seek rural 
retirement, or oven ‘the peaceful shades of devotional seclusion.’ 

“ He felt that the season of labour had not passed ; that, in fact, the true business 
of life, instead of being ended,' was only just about, in good earnest, to begin ; that 
the time to rest from his labours had not come, nor would amve, till either the 
close of life, or the previon.s privation of strength. Having been prospered and 
blessed by God as a man of bosiness, he felt bound, os a man of leisure, to devote 
his time and strength, os well os his money, to the glory of that God w'hosc he was. 
and whom he served. He, therefore, girded up the loins of his^mind, and braced 
himself to a course of strenuous edbrt and laborious exertion, os one who felt — in 
the lan^agc of one of his last extraits (in 1799) — that ‘we must stretch c\ or} 
faculty in the service of our Lord,’ 

“My father was enabled to avoid a«great error into w'hieh persons retiring from 
business often fall. They are too apt to consider themsekes at liberty to live in a 
desnltoiy, irregular manner — to suppose that they may pass the remainder of life 
without a fixed plan, a determinate scheme of action — the consequence of which 
they have no practical aim — no definite object of pursuit. My father formed hi«j 
purpose advisedly, and arranged bis plan deliberately. The object selected by him 
is the greatest that can engagoithe attention or occupy the faculties of man, to which 
h^'ad in previons years devoted a considerable portion of time, and to which he 
ndw determined to <?evote the whole of his remaining life. That object usk- 
FULNESS, which has been well designated ‘ tbe^very excellency of life.’ lie selected, 
too, that department of service which may he, calJcd the flower of usefulness — 
beneficence*in regard to the spiritual and eternal interests of mankind. Charity to 
the soul — to adopt a quaint phrase of the Puritan divines— is the soul of charity . 
What nobler object can ‘a man propose to himself, to what higher honour can he 
aspire, than to be employed, as an instrument in the hand of God, to rescue from 
eternal destruction the perishing souls of his fellow-men ? An elegant writer of the 
last centucy uttered noble sentiment and a CTcat truth, (although rather in 
banter than in sober earnest,) when he said: ‘The saving of souls is the heroic 
passion of exalted spirits.’ But to a Christian, what higher inothc to engage in 
this glorious work can be presented than the inspiring words with which the apostle 
.James concludes his epistle . ‘Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and 
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one convert him, let him know that he who converteth a sinner from the error of 
hi ‘1 way, hhall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multlludc of sins.’ ” 

We would willingly enlarge upon several points in his charactSier. Not 
to speak of other societies, his labours as treasurer of Hoxton (afterwards 
Highbury) Academy, would form an instruefive narrative.* He was the 
moans of introducing into the ministry some of those who, during the 
last forty years, have been most honoured of God. Ho was successful in 
finding a place for such meii: and for all the churches of which he took 
a parental charge, he was eager to find “ the man for the place.'* In 
no point of view does his cl^iracter appear to more advantage, than in 
the friendly interest h(5 toot jn students of the academy both during tho 
period of their studies and when they had been settled over churches ; 
and in yet another, that while devoting himself with a heroic zeal, vdiich 
admits of no parallel, to the interests of his own denomination — he ^as 
no sectarian in spirit — no bigot — ^his aim was not to spread the tenets of 
a sect, but the glorious gospel of Christ. And while doing more than 
most men for home — he was thf^ exemplary supporter of those institu- 
tions which considered tho wants of the whole world. 

AV"e must refer our readers to the excellent work from which wo have 
derived the foregoing sketch for fuller information as to the wide extent 
of his chapol-building and church-aiding operations. Our limits will 
only admit srf one or two extracts — many of his letters to preachers we 
•should have desired to extract. •TIis biographer says — 

“ ]\Ty f.\ tiler’s laU sentiments in reference to the great topics of preaching, were 
in exact accordance with those expressed at a much earlier period — that the appro- 
pi Lite subjects for the pnlpit are, the fall and apostacy of man, and his recovery by 
tnc grace of God through faith in the Lord Jesus, -•sin the disease of our nature, 
('‘hrist the groat physician and healer of souls, by his blood applied to the conscience 
through the power the Holy Spirit, — and that the manner of delivering this 
message of salvation should he earnest, animated, and energetic, accompanied with 
close and pointed, but affectionate appeals to the conscience of every hearer. 

“ The following passages are from short and hastily written letters to young 
ministers, during the last years of Ills life : — 

‘Oct. 5, 1841. Let me advise you to kc§p the three R’s, Ruin, Redemption, 
Regeneration, as the grand points to be alwaj^ brought forward, witli that variety 
of illustration which tlie Scriptures supply, fhe cross of Christ is always new, 

‘July 9, 1842. I hope .this will find you going on comfortably and nsefully in 
])reaching with energy a full gospel. * 

‘Aug. IG. I^am glad that you arc going orf with a single eye to the glory of 
(lod, and the salvation of souls. You are set for the defence of the gospel. ... 1 
hope you will keep the gimd truth.^ prominently before? the people while you insist 

on the use of appointed means Preach fulljj^and affectionately t-he go^el. 

Do not ncglc(^ tho application to different Masses. You may be sure thatfi^. 
VYhiteficld was right when he said, “Application is tho life of preaching.^’ * 

“ He retained to the last his^pinion concerning the duty of ministers to use great 
plrinness of speech, lie quotes A saj^ng of Archbishop Usher, ‘It will require all 
your learning to make things plain.* • 

“Writing, May 18th, 1842, to a minister in the country, who was coming to 
preach at Westminster Chapel, he says, ‘Yon cannot speak too plainly on the great 
truths of salvation.’ About the same time he copied the following sentence from 
Philip Henry; ‘ Wc study how to speak that you may understand us, and I never 
think that I can speak plainly enough when I am speaking about souls tand their 
salvation. . 

“With truth might it bo said of my father, ‘He brought forth fruit in old ago.' 
ITc did not ‘ cease from yielding fruit ’ when his bodily strength began to abate, nor 
(•\cn when pain and suffering came upon him. lie was permitted* to artaiu tbi> 
allotted i>eriod of human life — ‘ threescore yc.u sand ten’— without auA consideiablc 
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degree of violent or protracted suffering, although he had for many years previously 
been subject to an astHmatic affection, from which at times, particularly during the 
night and early part of the morning, he suffered much distress and inconvenience. 

With him old age was a season of* continued exertion, not of indolent repose or 
contemplative retirement. Hesscareely relaxed his labours and efforts in the great 
cause of humah salvation, till he was in a considerable degree incapacitated by a 
painful and enfeebling disease ; and, even when called to suffer, he did not abandon 
the post of active service.” 

Ills last day9 were what might have been anticipated from such a 
life. The following narrative of his closing hours we cannot find in our 
hearts to abridge : — 

What may he called my father’s last illness dbmmenced on June 1st. It was 
preceded hy a sadden prostration of strength. On the, 3d, he penned, evidently with 
a trelhulons hand, a short note to Mr. Johnson, (probably the last letter ever written 
by ffim,) in which he mentions a young minister of whom he gave a favourable 
report; adding, however, in a postscript, ‘Perhaps he wants more affection' — show- 
ing that the writer was the same man and of the same mind in the near approach 
of death. On Lord’s-day the 4th, he heard read with much pleasure a sermon by 
the late Rev. Samuel Lavington, of Bideford, (from Job, v. 26, ‘Thou shalt come to 
thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of com cometh in, in his season.* Mr. 
Lavingtoo’s sermons had long been ^eat favourites with him, and in his youth he 
had transcribed several of those which have since been pnntcd. On the .5th, he 
came dowm stairs fbr the last time, and dined with some members of his family, but 
soon withdrew to another room, where he made a last efiort, and settled some 
worldly affairs— ordering letters and bills to be brought to him --teat mg up a large 
number of the former, and providing the means for payment of the latter. He also 
arranged some business connected with the approaching annivcrsaiy^ of Highbury 
College. He evidently wished to bring all temporal concerns to a speedy close, 
being apprehensive that the time of his departure was at hand. 

“ On the 7th of June he received a letter from a lady requesting him to contribute 
towards a debt owing to the dState of her deceased husband for money advanced to 
the chapel at Newark, to which he bad in previous years contributed most liboiall) . 
He had some months before promised £10, provided other contributions could be 
obtained. Although this condition had not been performed, yet upon receiving this 
second application,' ho filled up a draft upon his bankers, with his own hand, for 
£10, and directed one of my sisters, who was then with him, to write a letter and 
enclose it ; thus crowning the liberal doings of a long life w'ith a last act of gene^ 
rosity, performed on his death-bed. 

“ Haring the whole of this last illness, althougli his sufferings were very great, 
yet so long as consciousness remaineAhe was calm and composed — his mind being 
kept in perfect peace, stayed on that God in whom he had long trusted. He also 
expressed much thankfulness for little acts of service performed fqr him, which he 
regarded as acts of kindness. 

“ Portions of scripture, pennons, and hymns, generally selected by himself, were 
read to him by the foitfifol female servant who attended him. Of the former he 
expi^sed^iuch pleasure in hearing several from the excellent practical sermons of 
the Rev. Charles Bradley, of Clapham. Several of the hymns read to him from his 
(Avn little volume, e^so afforded him much comfort and refreshment. After he 
became unable to leave his bed, his pain so muck increased that he could not 
generally l^ear to hear reading ; but one morning requested that the 25th Psalm 
mi^t be read to him. He said that he found it a good word ; and a hymn having 
been read, the servant asked, ‘Are you in pain now, sir ? ’ He replied, ‘ Yes ; but 
there will be no more pAin in heaven ; it is a great mercy to be able to look to the 
end with a good hope through grace.’ 

“On Ijord’s-day, June 11th, ne was in a very happy frame of mind, and mani- 
fested thaft humility aisd self-abasement before God, for which he had been distin- 
guisheii. Another of his faithM servants who waited upon him that day, said to 
him, ‘There will no doubt be many prayers offered up for you, sir, to-day.’ He 
replied—* Yes, probably there will — ^it Is very kind of them to think of me, for I am 
most unworthy to be remembered in their prayers. By the grace of God I am 
what I am.’ He was much affected, and immediately after repeated with great 
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feeling tluit verse of a well-known hymn whicli expressed his dying experience, that 
Christ is all. * . 

• 

‘ Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on thee, 

Leave, ah ! leave me not alone, • 

Still support and comfort me/ ^ 

“ Being reduced to a state of extreme debility, he was unable after this day to 
hold much communication with ^lose around him. On the morning of the 14th, 
on going to his bed-side, he warmly took my hand ; I said to him, referring ta 
Psalm cxvi. 6, * My dear father, you are brought very low, but God will help you.’ 
He instantly replied, quoting tl^jt words of Samuel, 1 Sam. vii. 12, ‘ Hitherto he 
hath helped me ’ — thus erecting on his death-bed, amidst the helpless infirmity of 
his animal nature, his last Ebenezer, his dying testimony to the faithfulness of that 
God who was a very present help, c’vcn w'heii heart and flesh w^efe failing, ai^ to 
whom he could even then look, as the strength of his hear^and his portion 
e\er. Having obtained help of God, he had continued unto this day, nearly the 
last day of life ; and the God whom he had long served in health and vigour, did 
not forsake him now that his strength was altogether failing. He w'ho had been the 
guide of his youth, continued his gui!c|^ even unto death, and his God for ever and 
ever. 

On the da) following the pain ceased— mortification having commenced. Of 
this, I apprehend, lie was aivarc. When 1 inquired how he felt, on my first seeing 
him after this fatal symptom had supervened, he made some remark, the meaning 
of w liieli 1 did not exactly peroeh c at the time ; but I have since been led to suppose 
that he meant «t as an intimation that now the struggle with pain w.as over, and 
the bitterness of death had cease^. lie soon after sank into a state of 
lethargic torpor in which he continued for some days, with only occasional, but 
\ cry transient intervals of apparent consciousness. 1 have therefore no death-bed 
savings to record; but happily we needed no solemn testimony, or renewed 
as surance from his dying lips, to the truth and efficacy of those evangelical doctrines 
and principles to which his whole life had borne witness. 

“During the two or three last days, although he continued with us, we were 
withdrawn from all sensible communication with him, and to all appearance he was, 
except during momentary intervals, cut off from all communication ivith the external 
world. But although w"c could hold no farther intpreourse with our beloved and 
venerated relative, lie was not alone ; for his heavenly Father w ns with him. Under- 
neath him, even wliilc ‘the outward man was pciishmg,’ weie the everlasting arms. 
He died in faith. The life which he lived in t^e flesh had been by faith in the Son 
of God, wdio loved him and gave himself lor hini, and he died a believer in Jesus. 

“ My beloved and venerated father quietly fell asleep in Jesus, and entered into 
his heavenly rest, shortly after midnight, Juno 17th, 1843.” v 

Wo must add, that we Lave read the memoir with uumingled delight. 
It is all we could have wished. A work full of information, yet not too 
full to bo in every point highly interesting. A delicate and Sifficult 
task has been wisely executed. ^ ^ 


PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS.--NEW SERIES, Ni IIL 

Tt is a memorable fact, that most of our Lord’s first disciples were 
near relations. This, as the history of the church discovers, has been 
the Redeemer s usual plan, to attract the confidence ef one member of a 
family, and then employ the graciously infitienced individual to direct 
and draw conuections to Jesus. Such frequently has been the beneficial 
result of parental relationship, when associated with oonvefting grace, 
and decided godliness. This the God of truth has encouraged to expect, 
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for, in his word he has given special and cheering promises to believing 
parents concerning their children. To these the apostle Paul may refer, 
when he said to the serious inquirer, ‘^Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house/' In accordance with such divine 
engagements was the lan^age of Jesus to sacred Zacchens, “ This day 
is salvation come to thy house/' Yet, as experience demonstrates, the 
accomplishment of such promises is suspended on the consistent deport- 
ment of professing parents. They mayo powerfully recommend the 
•service of their Lord, or cast stumbling-blocks in the way of daily 
observers. To young and susceptible minds, religion may wear an 
attractive or repulsive aspect, as it may be^ practicsJly presented in the 
cbnversation and conduct of their natural guides and domestic superiors. 
Off^he truth of these remarks, there aro few attentive observers but may 
h^e beheld plea^ng or painful exemplifications. 1 have repeatedly 
witnessed the lamentable fruits of parental misconduct in the moral 
desolations of 'families, in the dire effects on the destinies of offspring. 
1 have seen children prejudiced, and ho<rdcned, and ruined, not oxily by 
the gross and glaring inconsistencies of professing parents, but sometimes 
by their litigious and troublesome conduct as church members, by their 
uncharitable censures and bigotted sectarianism. There is one family, 
whose heads were once connected with our society, on whose spiritual 
condition, so different from what it promised, I can never *£hink without 
melancholy reflections, whose disastrous fate may, without any breach 
of charity, be traced up to the divisive courses of the father; a brief 
relation of which, with their obvious and lamentable consequences, may 
convey an impressive warning. 

R. 0. was a master tradesman in a neighbouring village. He was a 
man of considerable talent, of some education, with great volubility of 
speech, and no small portion of self-esteem. He was a zealous politician 
in his limited sphere, and was accustomed to declaim to the abtonisheil 
villagers on the usurped despotism of kings and priests, and the down- 
trodden rights of the common people. When thus absorbed in worldly 
politics, he heard the gospel occasionally preached in the place of his 
residence, appeared to be deeply interested in the free proclamation of 
mercy to all men of all classes, came to attend 4 'egalarly in our chapel, 
and professed to have received the truth as it is in Jesus with faith and 
love. He applied for admission into the church, when ho made a good 
confession, avowed a gracious change, and expressed high approbation 
of our mode of governnjput. He was cordially received; and from his 
tsfients and energy of character, was regarded as a valuable acquisition 
to our infant cause. But many a fair and pleasing anticipation, cherished 
at the admission of members, has boon niost miserably disappointed. 
Such was our experience in the case of R. C. Soon after he became 
connected with our society, \t was apparent he had brought his levelling 
principles into reUglon, and seemed to regard Independency as spiritual 
republicanism, m regularly walked in to attend the meetings of the 
church, and made himself conspicuous as the defender of what ho doemq^ 
the riguts and liberties of ^he people. On every application for mem- 
berships on every cause of discipline, on the roost trivial matters, lie 
would giv^ his opinion, and deliver a speech in support of it, and indi- 
cated notffing could be properly settled unless it had been previously the 
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subject of discussion. Had he been permitted to pursue his course 
unchecked, he would have turned the church into a debating society. 1 
was young in years, and deficient in pastoral experience; and none of 
the members, except myself, had witnessed Congregationalism in opera- 
tion. But we learned from the statute-book that God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace; that the King commanded ‘Met ^11 things be 
done decently and in order," mark them who cause divisions, “ and avoid 
them.’’ The agitator was made to understand that practices destructive 
of union and edification would not be allowed, that the calm expression of 
conscientious conviction was very different fiom disputatious opposition.* 
He then laboured in priv^o to insinuate that religious libetty was 
trampled on, and spread a spirit of factious discontent among a few likf - 
minded. When the train of inflammable matter is laid, a small spark 
will produce disastrous convulsions. We were requi:(;ed to elect trui^es 
for our church; to those chosen by the majority R. C. and his party 
objected, and proposed another list, from which the names of the oiffice - 
bearers were excluded. After a stormy and painful discussion, brought 
on by unwarrantable charges and uncharitable surmises on the part of 
tlie discontented, their list was rejected by most of the members present; 
upon which they withdrew, announcing their resignation of membership. 
On the following Lord’s day, the seceders went to a neighbouring city, 
and sought connection w^ith another denomination of Christians. 1 
would condemn no one for a conscientious change of sentiment rei^ect- 
ing an ordinance of Christ; for*he has an equal right with myself to 
ascertain from the scriptures what is the will of the only Lord of the 
conscience. Yet we did think it somewhat strange, if not suspicious, 
that they should change their views at that crisis, that they should 
change them in regard to both the subjects, and mode of baptism, which 
are surely different matters, and that they should change them at the 
same time in the course of three days. Yet, as it is written, “ Who art 
tliou that judgest thy brother ? To his own Master he standeth or fall- 
eth." Our late, friend soon discovered the anarchy he loudly called 
freedom was intrusive and querulous; lys views weix) as repulsive to the 
society he had joined as to that he had left; and he rested not until he 
had been the instrument of a division i» that church, also under a similar 
pretence, that liberty ^f speech was I'cstricted. A new fiocioty was 
formed, to be •free entirely from the tyranny of office-bearers, in which 
all were teachers and rulers, without any distinction. But the system 
would not work harmoniously,,!! proved produclive of incessant broils, 
and subdivisions, so that even the ardqpt barter of pastoral Suthoyity 
became disgusted, and wearied, and sickened, and starving for lack of 
mental nourishment, he Relinquished the connection* and during fdbo 
closing years of his life he ui^ual^ worshipped in oUr chapel. In com- 
pliance with his earnest desire, I repeatedly visited him on his deathbed, 
when* expressions of poignant regret and self-condepination were uttered, 
on account of that contentious disposition whicb had greatly retarded, 
if not fatally injured, spiritual prosperity. I fondly hoped he looked 
iigain to the atoning cross, and obtained mercy. • • 

The results of the conduct he at last de][rtored, had been most baneful 
on those closely connected with him by the bonds of relationship. His 
children were brought up in a deleterious school; for in tbeir fatber’s 
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house, from the conversatiou of the company that frequently assembled 
there, they beard sentiments and censures calculated to beget and foster 
deep-rooted prejudices against personal religion, and all professors of 
religion'. To them, what they were taught to regard as the religion of 
the Bible, was presented st^ripped of its lovely attractions, as consisting, 
not in faith, and love, and holiness, and forbearance, and charity, but in 
an intolerant zeal for external forms, in sneering sectarian bigotry. They 
heard the ministers of the gospel branded as blind leaders of the blind, 
as selfish time-servers who would be lords over God’s heritage. They 
Heard our professing Christians, our evangelical denominations without 
exception, save the dozen or the score who ^(>rmed the church to which 
thg censurers belonged, involved in one swcisping sentence of bitter con- 
demnation, stigmatised as pharasaical and an^lichristian. They heard 
ex^ssions which manifested the speakers would, if they could, exclude 
from the pale of the visible church, and from the habitations of the saved 
and glorified, all who had not learned their shibboleth, and who would 
not come under their distinctive banner. Tho natural effects were soon 
visible; the young persons, destitute of •parental superintendence on tho 
Lord’s day, and instructed to shuu the houses where prayer was wont to 
be made, as all but synagogues of Satan, wandered in the fields on tho 
Sabbath, and grew up ignorant, irreligious, reckless, immoral It is 
heart rending to review the moral wreck, the disastrous fate, of that 
once promising family of sons and daughters. One, who had made a 
credible profession of faith in Christ, bbcame wearied of following tho 
father in his manifold changes, abandoned all pretensions to religion, 
cast off all restraint, became the victim of ruinous dissipation, lived and 
died a confirmed drunkard. Another became a public prostitute, and 
expired in destitution ancf despair. Another, for a heinous crime, was 
condemned to be banished to a convict settlement. Of the survivors, 
not one makes any pretensions to any regard to tho welfare of their souls, 
all are sceptics and scoflens, the open conternnors of all that bears tho 
name of religion. The godless ruinoos course chosen by all his children 
the father lived to witness deplore, and tho agonising spectacle 
brought him down with sorrow to tho grave. Although unwilling fo 
yield to the torturing conviction, Aeir unconquerable dislike of religion 
was the natural effect of the distorted, repulsive 'Yepresentation he had 
given of religion, yet hints were dropped by him, which ’indicated the 
painfnl refiection bad been pressed home by an accusing conscience, that 
he had been accessory fo their ruin, tha^ their infidelity and vice wore 
the fruit^'of what ho hadf?own,^and that their taste was wormwood and 
gair His last hours were embittered by apprehensions of their etevnal 
destiny, by appaHing anticipations of meeting with them before the 
judgment-seat of Okrist, when be woufd not be able to plead, “ I am 
clear frbn* their blood.” With the ardently cherished hope, that for the 
Saviour’s ^ke he would find mercy of the Lord on that day, theref was 
mingled remorseful recollection of the baneful influence of his misconduct 
on the future state of those he loved, as none but an affectionate parent 
can love., A few nvoments before he expired, after having been silent 
and motionless for some time^ he 9lasped his hands with intense earnest- 
ness, looked wildly around and upward, and cried, “ Souls murdered ! 
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Am I the murderer? Lord deliver me from blood-guiltiness!” and 
with that reflection and prayer the spirit passed into eternity. 

To the hearts of Christian parents this plain unvarnished flEii^ily history 
presents an affecting appeal and solemn admonition. By all fhe love 
they feel for the souls of their children, by all the anxiety they experi- 
ence concerning their eternal ;vell-being, let them sedulouiuy shun what- 
ever, in word or deed, would create disgust against the service of the 
best of masters. It is a common complaint, that so many of the descend- 
ants of pious parents grow up without their father s faith, and love, and 
consistent profession — that sometimes they go farther astray than the 
offspring of mere worldlinggt Yet the deplored apostacy, in some cases, 
is not to be regarded as siuprising and inexplicable, for religion has 
been presented to their njinds in the days of youth in a most forbidding 
form. What fruits could reasonably be expected to grow in such an 
unfavourable soil as the house of R. C. than those which have ITeen 
described? Nor is that a singular case, A well qualified judge, from 
his influential position in a populous city, and his extensive acquaintance 
with professors of religion, remarked, he had observed the families of 
I)crsons notorious for being given to«change, for a litigious discontented 
disposition, and for uncharitable censures, had almost invariably become 
infidels, or the votaries of fashionable religion, I heard an eminent 
and successful minister cozffess, that he was rapidly training for becoming 
a decided cdlitemner of all that is sacred, by the general conversation of 
high pretenders to superior liglit- and sanctity, to which he listened 
when a boy in his fathers house — conversation which inculcated 
salvation was limited to their own sect, which confounded Christianity 
with their darling peculiarities, which vastly and accrimoniously 
unchurched, if not unchristianized, all who •dared to refuse to adopt 
their definitions of doctrine, or follow their mode of worship. Thus 
may injurious impressions be made on the minds of the young, that 
may prove all but indelible, and which raaynbave an unhappy influence 
on their subsecyient lives, and their eternal destiny. Members of 
churches, by the thoughtless, reckless censures on pastors to fellow- 
members, in the presence of their children, may drive them away from 
a faithful ministry, and prejudice thqpi against that form of church 
government the parenie deem most in accordance withj;he primitive 
model. If believing fathers and mothers .would prove the true friends 
of the best interests of their offspring, if it be their heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for them that they may be sav^d, let them carefully 
avoid whatever may counteract their aspirations and petitions. Let 
them, by grace, walk circumspectly befoi’o their house at home, sft a 
guard before the door of their lips, that they offend not with their 
tongue, and essay to attract* their beloved charge, to the all-amiable 
Redeemer, by exhibiting the loVely influence of his transforming gospel. 
Let disturbers of the peace of religious communitiel beware, ihe flame 
they kindle may extend its ravages beyond the cturch, ana consume 
domestic comforts and hopes. Concern for the best and permanent 
felicity of those near and dear, should combine witl^ other commanding 
motives, to constrain to endeavour to adorn the doctrine, and recommend 
the service of God our Saviour. It will assuredly prove an ample and 
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blissful recompense, to behold them choosing the God of their fathers 
to be their own God and portion ; to recognise them as fellow-travellers 
in the patts of pleasantness to the better land, and there dwell together 
a happy undivided familj^i Let work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon^tts, and establish thou the work of our hands ! « 

But the mischief occamonod by such religious agitators, os the unhappy 
individual whose waywasd course 1 have attempted to sketch, some- 
times extends far beyond their domestic cifcle. Have there not boon 
members of churches who have been the instruments of slrife and debate ; 
who have opposed, it might seem for the sake of opposition; who havo 
accounted and treated pastors as invested with no higher authority thau 
a chairman of a debating society ; who have been firebrands,' under the 
pretence of vindicating the freedom of opinion, and tho liberty of speech ; 
W whom churches have been distracted and tom, and the cause of 
Christ seriously injured? By unnecessary discussions, by untimely 
divisions, there may have been given an unfavourable and distorted 
representation of the system of church government we regard to bo 
conformable to the order of the churches which in Judea were in Christ 
Jesus. Serious inquirers have been deterred from following out their 
convictions ; young members, in all the glow of first love, have left meet- 
ings where they expected delightful edification, and expressions of 
brotherly love, with astonishment and grief and disappointment ; and 
Babylon has hushed her restive bondsmen to quiet, by pointing at the 
scattered figments of broken associations, and whispering, if you would 
claim the right of private judgment, there you are I We plead for no 
unscriptural, despotic, irresponsible authority ; we recognise and advo> 
cate the unquestionable right of church members to express conscientious 
consent or dissent on all that concerns the materials of the association. 
But iu the groat majority of cases this can be legitimately done with- 
out discussion and debats| and I envy not the dispositions of that 
person— I would deprecate being found by the judge - in his perilous 
condition — who can oppose for fhe sake of notoriety — ^who can disturb 
that harmony when conscience calls for no discordance — who can turn a 
peaceful meeting of brethren into the battle field of angry contentions 
— who can send members away irritated or disccmsolate, and the pastor 
grieved and disheartened, and then can go home to ask the divine 
Uessing on the work of his hands. On that peace-maker there hangs 
over that appalling threatening, that troubleth you shall bear his 
own burden.” To him that elevating promise is not given, Blessed 
are' the peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.*’ 
Ho must be pardbned and changed, or, the Bible being judge, poor arc 
his proi^>ects for eternity. *** ^ 

It was^'remarited by an intelligent observer, “ I admire the Congrega- 
tional foii|( of church government, but it is often badly administered.” 
There has been too much occasion furnished for the refiection. Yet 
assuredly for the deplored results, the system itself, as delineated in the 
inspired < standard, k not accountable. Let us study it then, and essay 
to reduce it to practice, with* the,<l«sMBitions which become disciples of 
Jesus ; otherwise the mere external machiueiy will never work well. 
To enjoy the covctable blessings of social religion, those mandates of 
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the Prince of Peace must be obeyed, ^^Keep tiie unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.’* ^‘Let eacn esteem others better thai^ fcimeelf.” 
** Let all things be dope withont mprmtirings end dispntitiM Aat ye 
may be bkmeleas and harmless, the sons of Qod without zelue^ jbot^ 
ing forth the word of life.” Then may we slUopt the apeaferiiO fHWen 
with the confident ezpeotatioh of a gracious answer, Now the hom 
of peace himself give yon pe^oe always by all means. The Lard he 
with you all!” . 

THE INDEPENDENT .CHURCH AT BERNE, AND* ITS 
PASTOR.* 

• 

Ilf the German Cantona, dissent bas made bat riender progress. The 
aristocrat institutions of these Cantons, and the natunJ character of 
the people, have probably conspired to this resolt One of the most 
important of the Oerman-Swisa^dissentiDg congregations is the Inde- 
pendent Church at Berne, under the pastoral care of H. von Bodt. 

* * It was some years after his jpnyeraion, when in 

1828 the attention of M. r. Bodt was directed to certain societies of 
believers which were qjringing up through Switzerland, for the puipose 
of enjeying Christian communion with more of purity than it could be 
enjoyea in the National Church. One of these had been formed in 
Berne ; it consisted of a few pious persons who met together amidst the 
contempt and hatred of the worldly, and not without being to many, 
even of the godly, cbjeots of dislike The example of this small body 
led M. von Rodt to examine the constitution of the National Church by 
the standard of scripture, and this ended in his being oonvinoed, not 
only that this constitution was ill adapted for the securing of the great 
ends for which churches have been instituted, but that its tendency was 
to produce a state of things highly preiudicial to the just infliienee of 
the church* upon *the world. What tended to press home these convic- 
tions more decidedly upon his mind wa/^he circumstance, that on ^ing 
to the observance of the Lord’s Sapper one day in the pariah chimm> he 
received it in companj^ with a number of soldiers with whom he was 
then in garrison, and with whose godless^ principles and^vioious lives 
he was well acquainted. This was the lak time that he observed ibis 
ordinance in the National Church ; he felt that to have been a party to 
such an abuse of a sacred ordlhance had robbed him of his peace of 
conscience, and rendered it his doty to Itft a testimony against the 
system of which it was the natural result. • 

It was not, however, Without, much anxiety, a^d until after Itmg 
inquixy, l^at he came to the resolution of easting in his lot among ^ 
despised few whose association had fir^ called his thougbis h> ibe sutyeot 
of church order. He had many difilcultiOs to solves many pi^udioes to 
lay aside, and many temptations to resist ere he i^uld eome to this 
conclusion. It was not easy for one in his ciroumstfipoes — ^belongiDg, as 
he did, to the old nobility Berne, and enj^ng an advwtageous nost 
in connexion with the government— tO make up his mind to endure 

* From the delighthil little work of Dr. Alexander, ** Switzerland apd the Swias 
Chnrches” — of which a notice will appear in a future Number. 
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tppeaedkf disgrao^ peiliaiMB MVertj, for the sake of oonseie&tioiis eonvic- 
ttoAs iipQO matteiM avowo^v l»ot essential to salvatioiiv or oeoesaanlj 
connectea with thh ot goiml dootrioe. Ho deaeribes hiisself as 
having undasgone a seveips Str^gle between a sense of duty and inclioa- 
tkui-H^ween fear of' nnuDi and dread of offending God; bat at 
lengthi’* says he^ ^ibo X^ord came to aid« and oiwled me to yield 
myself onresorvedly to him, and with sincere heart to say, ^Speak Lord, 
for thy servant beareth.* ** He joined the dissenters in 1829. 

^ From proceedings which had been previously adopted against his 
brotfaery, who had preceded him in seceding from the Cantonal church, 
he know that he could not long retain his^flOw character without being 
brought under the scrutiny of tiie government. Accordingly, he very 
soop received Ian order to fay before them an ’’explanation of his separa- 
tum from the Fstablished Church ; and with this he complied, by lodging 
with the psoper officer a notice of his admission into the church of the 
dissenters, mfore this came before tlie Council, some members of the 
government intimated to the head of bis family, that if he would 
immediately apply for leave of absence, he might, in the meantime, evade 
the striugency of the law, as these parties would support his applieation, 
and keep back the^notice which he had lodged. An intimate friend 
uvged him to avail himself of this proposal, and suggested that he might 
usefully employ himself for a season iu reconsidering his convictions, and 
in visiting different Christian communHies, before taking a step which 
might so materially affect bis future prospects in life. What follows I 
shdl translate from M. von Rodt s own words. 

Believing that I might comply with this friend’y wishes, I preferred 
my petition, in which, li^wever, 1 stated that it was only in obedience 
to aq honoured superior, and not from any doubt in my own mind, that 
I requested a furlough. Had 1 not then stated my motives, 1 should 
have fettered truth, and preferred feeling to principle. ... I take 
God to witness, that it was not from any disrespect that 1 took and kept 
this ground. I was not ignorant of God’s coromadd; l»knew the 
reverence dt^ to the powers appointed by him, and my heart was iu 
accordance with this command; but neither was I ignorant that these 
powers are subordinate to the 'power of God, and to this 1 sought, iu 
child-like obedience, to submit my conscience. 

^^On the report of the proper officers being laid before the Council, I 
was suspended from my offi^, with loss of salary for six months. In 
other igspeots, the rescript of the Council was favourable to me ; whilst 
it denooiiced ‘this s6ot,'*^it treited me as one who bad been misled, and 
attested the faittdulness with which I had fulfilled my office. 

“The design of Ais preli wuary su^usion was, ^at I might, before 
the end^pf we prescribed time, have such opportunity of reflecting as 
might save me Inmi sofibunqg severer measures. This edict, however, 
peremptorily forbade me to attend the meetings of the separatists; and 
on thfo pmni^ I eQq)d not remaiii silent, though I received in silence the 
iatelligiemce of w having been eospendedfrom office. 1 accordingly 
replied ^to the effidbrs, that the Lord hath promised that wherever two 
or three are gathered toget&er in hie name, there he is himself in the 
mi^ of them, and ths4i to all the children of God was the command 
adoteseed, to baVe the word of God dwelling in them richly, to admonish 
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one another, and not to forsake the assembling of themselves together. 
I asked the officer what I was to understand bv ^Mec^idgS of^ewpara- 
tistsj* whether it was milawfal to meet for the reading of pod% word^ 
and for united praise and prayer: bat to t^is I could get no answer. 
The officer referred mO to the letter of the edict, and 1 li^ the ]dhee 
after I had requested him to judge for himself whether it waS not better 
to obey God than man. 

** Hardly had I left the hall when the Spirit of God within me began 
to chide me for that lack of hrmncss and of trust in his name, of whicH 
in my intercourse with the officer, I had been guilty. 1 felt ashamed, 
that instead of jo 3 rfully actaowledgiog ‘the foolishness of preaching,' 
and the privileges of the children of God, I had sought to make mysmf 
intelligible to the spirit of the natural man which knoweth not the thmgs 
of the Spirit of God. I felt constrained to retam and beseech the officer 
to hear me, and then it was given me, free from the fear^of man, and 
with great joy, to give honour to God, and distinctly to protest against 
the injunction which had been lavl upon me. 

“To my address the officer roplie^l with gentleness, that as it was 
impossible for him to pass over such a protestation in silence, he felt 
himself under the unpleasant necessity of reporting it to the Conncil. 
He represented to me what*an impression it would make on the Council, 
and to what dfevere measures such resistance to the will of my superiors 
must eicposo me. He pressed me*affectionately, and with touching sym- 
pathy for myself and family, to withdraw my declaration, and intimated 
again and again, that if I would retract, even my previous indiscretions 
might be overlooked. But the Lord preserved me, and I contented 
myself with respectfully repeating the words of my Saviour. My 
declaration was then transmitted to the Council with the passage of 
scripture as a protocol appended to it. 

“On receiving this the Council gave orders that I should be arrested 
in my dwelling, and my word taken that I would not leave it. The 
duration of this arrest was left uncertain. I received notice of it the 
same day on which it was decreed. 

“As soon as the officer had read it, to me he held out his hand to 
receive my promise ; bqt I hesitated to give it him. Thesq words came 
into my mind, .‘Know ye not . . . that ye are not your own? — 
Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus 

. . . and from the heart, as to the Lord,* and not unto men, — 

Do all to the glory of God.’ T6e more I th^ght of the glory •of him 
for whom, and by whom all things have oeeii made — a glory whiclf is 
the end of the whole creation, and especially of the liew creation in 
Christ, the more did 1 hesitate to give a promise, the obvious consequence 
of which would be to prevent my joining the assemblies of GodV people, 
and by which I could not but recognise the right of *tbe government to 
forbid such assemblies. I felt that this was a thin^ 1 could not do in 
the name of Jesus — a thing I could not do for the glory of Opd, who is 
a jealous God, and a consuming fire. ^ • 

“No, 1 could not promise, for an indefinite time, to forsake the two 
or three who were joined together in tKe name Of Jesus* 1 could not 
do it in the sight of my Saviour, who had given himself for iqe, that be 
might redeem me from this present evil world. I could not bring upon 
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my own conscience such a yoke^ for 1 kz^w tkat 1 bad been redeemed, 
not with c^miptible things, anoh as silver and ftom my vain man* 
ner of life^ received from my fathers, but witii ^e precious blood of 
Christ, and this tiiat I ‘should show forth the praisee of him who had 
called me out of darkness into his marvell^oas Kgbtt’ 

‘‘Such thoughts pai^ rapidly through my mind; lay iieart besought 
Ood for light; I felt it my duty to decline giving the required promise, 
and once more to assert from Ihe word of Cod the rights of such assem- 
blies. Accordingly, in a few words, I gave my confei^on of faith, at 
the same lime expresinng my remt again to be obliged to resist a 
^vemment to which, personally, I was conscientiously attached; and 
declaring my readiness to obey them in all things not contrary to the 
wilt of God. ' ) 

^The officer, counfounded at my unexpected determiuation, betook 
himself, after many representations and urgent entreaties, to the head of 
the government for new instructions. Having ordered me to await his 
return in the Town Hall, I repaired .thither, where I waited for two 
hours, engaged for the most part in meditating on the word of God and 
in prayer. At the close of this period, a number of the Council came 
to me and endeavoured, earnestly and affectionately, to turn me from my 
resolution, plied me on the one hand with 'expressions of regard and 
commendations of my former conduct, and on the other depicted in 
strong terms the painful consequences which would follow to myself and 
my family from my obstinacy. I replied composedly and respectfully, 
but with decision, for I knew ‘ I should not be ashamed, therefore did I 
set my face as a flint.' When the councillor saw that his labour was in 
vain, he went off loading me with reproaches, calling me a stubborn 
fellow, a fool, dz;c. The Lord kept me from all bitterness, and to his 
glory I can testify, that I have ever retained for that individual the 
same respect and love as before. 

“After this, I went home. I had not been long there before 1 received 
orders to present myself the same evening, at eight 6'clock, for a new 
trial, and to bring my linen witfi me, as I must spend the night in prison. 
On repairing at the hour appointed to the Town Hall, I was shown the 
decree whicl^ sentenced me to' the imprisonment, prescribed for those 
who rebel against the State. With a joy unknown to the world, 1 
betook myself to the place assigned to me. I gave thanks to God in 
my heart, that I had been counted worthy to suffer for his name. 

“The time when I w^ imprisoned happened to be just at the begin- 
BiSg of the recess of the Cbuo^^il, and consequently nothing farther could 
be done in my ^jase for four weeks. According to the Uw, no person 
could have access to me during my incarceration, except a few near 
relations, (and even they had to receive^an order of admission,) and cer- 
tain meml^rs of thb goyemment. All writing materials were refused me. 

“Through meant of some friends, the government had been induced 
to permit that 1 might be transferred as a prisoner to my father’s house, 
but under the sanoip restrictions, and on the responsibility of the head of 
the house; but the thoi:^t<tiiat my father would thus b^ome an instru- 
ment of oppiesion towards me, prevented my acceding to his wish in this 
mpeet# asm constrained me, &ough with keen feelings, even in the 
presaaoe.oi the officer, to withstand his commands. A few days after, 
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the Oouneil intimated to me their aentenoe and judgment, depriving me 
finally of my office, and banishing me for an indefinite pej^od from the 
Canton. ' f * 

When this sentence was communicated to me, I asked ^or fourteen 
days* respite, that I might arrange my affairs 4)efore leaving This request 
was acceded to; but the officer demanded of me an cam, which con- 
strained me once more to place myself in opposition to the authorities* 
and prevented my obtaining the respite. After some hesitation, I con- 
sented to take the oath* and accordingly repeated the words dictated to 
me by the officer, who held my hand in his uplifted to heaven, and 
invoked the name of God ipon niy obedience. Whilst our hands were 
thus raised, 1 was moved to add to the formula of the oath, the words* 
^fil^a testimony against this city which rejects the truth.*** Astonished 
at this une^cpected addition, the officer, thinking he had not rightly 
understood me, commanded me to repeat my words, which I immediately 
did, with the same solemnity, and in the presence of several witnesses. 
The officer then requested me. to retract these words, urging the conse- 
quences which such a contempt of J;he government, to whom he must 
report them, would bring upon me. 1 briefly replied in the negative; 
and accordingly a report of my words was drawn up, and sent to the 
government. 1 was thei\ sent back to prison, from which I was iu a 
few days liberated, and ordered instantly to leave the Canton. 

With this 1 cast behind me* the advantages of this world, and took 
farewell of friends and relations, hoping in him who causeth all things 
to work together for the good of his children. His faithfulness has 
never forsaken me, and up to this hour, 1 have continually, and in many 
ways, experienced that oven in this life he gives us a hundred-fold in 
return for all we relinquish for his sake — houses, brethren, sisters, father, 
mother, &c.'* 

On leaving Berne, M. von Rodt went to Geneva, where he spent 
three years in the prosecution of theological studies under the direction 
of M. Malan. After this he removed to Montbelliard in France* where 
he remained for some time engaged in tiie same way, under the direction 
of M. Yiviers, at that time Superintendent of the Agents of the London 
Continental Society. Having finished* his preliminary studies, he came 
over to this qpuntry, where he received ordination to the work of the 
ministry by ministers chiefly of the Congregational order. 

In the meantime a revolution had taken plac^in the Canton of Berne, 
which led to the formation oh a new government. The effect of this 
change upon the condition of the dissehter^^as favourable; the legal 
ban under which they had been placed was remov€|^, their meetings 
were authorized, and liberty, of. conscience was proclaimed as the law 
of the Canton. Availing himseff of these advantageous events, M. von 
Rodt returned to his native city, and having received from the magis- 
trates an express declaration of his perfect liberty 40 act as a dissenting 
minister* be immediately set himself to the work of preaching the 
gospel there. He has now for more than twelve years been thus 
engaged* and has, partly by his personal efforts* parfly by the cfrculatiou 

« * 

• “A short time after my banishment, the government was overthrown, and the 
city of Berne lost its political privileges.’* Mr. von B. allndes to the result of tlie 
Revolution of 1830. * 
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of a little periodical entitled ^^Der Ohriet*” been the oceans of erten^ 
sively diffuBing eraagdieal truth thfongheut his native eouciti;^* Several 
ohiirche|3 h^ve been formed, principally in connesdon with hie efforts, in 
the GantonW Beme ; I cannot say how many, but I know there is one 
at Aarberg, one at l%aii,taiid one at Emmenthal. He has also esta- 
blished a B^bol for <evatigeliBto and sehoolmasteie at Berne, from which 
there have alrea^ gone forth two who mre masters of flonrishing schools 
in tliat city itself; two evangelists who are now pastors of churches, and 
two missionaries who are at present labonring among the German 
settlers in the United States. Two persons connected with his own 
chnrch hi Berne are also employed by the'<^church to distribute tracts, 
read the scriptures in the houses of the ignorant, and by various 
means endeavour to extend the kingdom of God in the surrouuHtf 
cogiftiy. By such extensive operations does this devoted, energeti<^jMP 
self-denying man seek to promote that glorious cause for which, atl& 
outset of his career, he suffered so much. 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

LIQDIDXtION OF D£BT.— ANOTHEE CHAPEL FREE— FREDBEIC&<^i|^BT CHAPEL, 

ABERDEEN. ^ ^ 

The church assembling in Frederick-Street Chapel, Aberdeen, under the pastoral 
care of the Eev. D. Wallace, had, at the time of his settlement, about five years 
ago, a debt of £400. This church is neither strong in number nor in pecuuiarv 
means. By January last this debt had, by steady effort, been reduced to £80. A 
few friends, not belonging to the church, offered £20, if the church would, by Ist 
J anuory, 1 847, raise the rest. The church accepted of the encouraging and generous 
offer; so that by 1st January, 1847, Frederick-Street Chapel will be free of debt. 
Our dear brethren have our nTost hearty congratulations. Neither they nor any of 
our churches will ever regret this extraordinary exertion. Our ^^Extension Scheme ” 
goes on bravely ! All hands to work 1 Lei ns keep at it for another year — and, 
tubn 1 

TRANSLATION OF THE REV. JOHN KENNEDY TO LONDON. 

It is with veiy mingled feelings we announce that our valued brother, the Rev. 
John Kennedy, has accepted the invitation of the cliurch in Stepney Meeting to be 
their pastor. We rejoice in this acknowledgment of Mr. Kennedy's ability and 
worth. We regret that, in the providence of God, he lias been withdrawn from 
this portion of the vineyard at a time when wc can ill spare any of our working- 
men. But whii^ Mr. Kennedy will be parted with by his brctliren in the ministry, 
and by our Scottish churches, with much regret, wc arc assured he carries with him 
the affectionate remembrances, best wishes, and fervent prayers of them all. May 
the Lord prosper him in hid new sphere of labour. 

ANSWER TO THE LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOTLA^JD TO THE CHURCHES 

IN THE CANTON- DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND. 

* - ^ Lausanne, 15iA September^ 1846. 

Veiiy dear Brethrs^ in Jesus Christ, — I t is time for us to thank you for 
the letter ot Christian sympathy and spiritual encouragement which you addressed 
to tie in the month of April last. If we have been tardy in replying to it, it is 
because Item various causes arising out of the state of our country, we have not 
been able to meet together before this. Finding ourselves, however, now assembled, 
though in small number, for tffe purpose of considering matters affecting the 
interests of our adorable Master, we joyfully seize the opportunity thereby 
afforded of e:|presftiiig to you how much we have been affected by the token of 
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your fraten^ .loro above referred ta May the Lord aooomptiah ia as your 
charitable wishes, aad laey he grant ns ability to disobiygeL tiie saeied 4iities to 
which you erihort nst . * 

The sufferings which we have had to endure, and to which weimay srill be 
exposed, have been tight in camparison of what they might haw been; and 
especially of those which haveltefaUen many of out ptedecessm. In eoma eases 
they may have aj^ared much mote severe to those at a distance ttiha to those 00 
the spot, because reports ai;e often (u^gerated as they spread. Thus it is not emu^y 
true that the government has prohibited any of ns from discharging the functions 
of the gospel ministiy. Oi^ in spme places the authorities have iutexdicted the celoi- 
bration of worship except m the National Church. At present the Independent^ 
meet in a pretty oonsiderable number of places, though in many this is done not 
without difficulty and oven dagger, in consequence of the enflamed feeling of a 

C tion of the populace. In tl^ city, for instance, thi^ is the case where the 
red against the ministers who have recently retired from the official worship 
(culu official) is especially violent. In the midst of this storm We have to bless 
am Ood aM Father for that he bos marvellously protected us, and shov^ ua 
hisjoodness and his power. 

We have also to render thanks to him for the good which in several instances 
has been effected by means of the persecution. And if on the one hand the times 
arc gloomy and difficult, on the othe^we are certainly amidst a season of spiritual 
blessings. We see around us a new proof tjiat the work of the wicked deceives him* 
self, and that in the end the wrath of man turns to the praise of God. 

As respects the churches to which wc belong, we cannot say that thev are all in 
a very prosperous state. In particular they have suffered much from the invasion 
of Plymouthism. which, in the meantime, has occasioned many and distressing 
divisions among them. Aid us by your prayers, dear brethren in Christ, and 
beseech of the God of peace and lov^ that he would pour on ns abundantly that 
double blessing. 

May he keep in union your dear flocks, and endow them with the treasures of 
his Spirit of Life ! 

We should have greatly desired that these lines should have borne the signature 
of others of our brethren, and especially of M. Boq|;iat, to whom your letter has 
been communicated, but he preferred writing you in his own name. 

We are, dear brethren, yours most affectionately in the love of Jesus, 

(Signed) Adolphb db Pouutalis. 

Hbnrt Olivier. 

IIri. L. Empattaz, Pasteur de L' Eglise 
de la Pelisseria a Geneveve, 

Cm. DE Rodt, Pasteur de V Eglis^ tfissi- 
denta a Berne, 

F|. Olivier. 

T. DE Mestral. 

Edoene Doxat. 

B. W. Morsell. 

[The original of the above was enclosed in a letter to the Convener of the 
Scottish -Congregational Fund for tflding sister churches ou the Continent from»M, 
F. Olivier, in which he says ; “ I beg you aifli oii% dear bretbieu in SCotlaq^ to 
kindly excuse the form, not so presentible as I ^uld have wishivd^ of the enclosed. 

I wrote it in great haste, and wished to transcribe it ; but our^brethreu, who were 
pressed for time, undertook responsibility of signing it as it ia. I therefore 
send it to you such as it is, reckonii^ on your Christian mdawnoe.”--*Tl^ promised 
letter of M. Rochat has not yet arrived, Edinburgh, \$ik yotober, 1846.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSiONABY ITINBEARY; 

performed by the rev. a. F. LACROIX, ACOOMPABJgiB MXSWONABftf FRIENB, 
AND TWO NATIVE ASSISTANTS, IN DEOlJMBBg 1848 , ANX^'^aNUARY 1846 . 

With a desire to obey, as much as lies in my power, *^6 Injunction of our Bord, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel ‘to every* dreature*** I make ite. 
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]>oi]it, ttnimally, m the cdd aoaion, to viiit tneh perti of Beogil ei hove not the 
ndvfintage of e reiidpiit Mjetj on ei y , end whoie mkdWl^niti, but font each visits, 
woidd prol^bly nevev hear of we way of salvation throng Christ, Last season, I 
selecteaas^^ s|di«re of itinerAnt lahonts, the native towns and villages situated 
on the bankrof the Canges, soit^ of Calcntta, and its trihiitiiy streams. My oom- 
^ions doling this tiip^ wese a Missionary frieady and two Native A sewta nt s. 
Two boats wm hired fair mt acconunodation, one of them being intended also to 
s^ve as a Ititehen, and a leceptade for onr proyisto^ aQ of which, according to 
Indka costeniy We bad to caihy with ns. The following is a record of the prin- 
cipal Inddents of oar j cto n wy ^ . 

r 2^tk Jkimter, 184&.-*Lefi; Calcutta at 3 p.ni., and at 10 p^m. anchored for the 
ntjht a Httle bdow the site npon which of old stood Fort-Clooeester. Nothing of 
tms Fort is now visfole, hot instead of it, extensive cotton-mills have been erected, 
wlu<fo sop^y work to hnndreds of the neighbonring population. This factory was, 
sdme years ago, rtised by the skill and enterprize of an Bn^h gentleman, and is 
the J&ist manufactory of this kind ever established in India. When it was set 
e-gSrig; the complicated machinery, and the quantity of work produced in a short 
time by the application of steam, astounded the natives, and impressed their minds 
with a high idea of the superior skill of Europeans. They could scarcely believe 
tbehr senses, when they saw so many looms at work at one time, and the whole 
process of cleaning, spinning, winding, and weaving cotton, carried on simultane- 
ously, and by a power which, though fel| throughout the building, was still unseen. 
Owing to Budi wings, the natives entertain exalted notions of the superiority of 
Europeans in the arts of life. O ! that they would but feel in the same manner on 
the subject of reUgion I bat alas ! this is far from being the case in general ; and 
why ? — because the natives so seldom witness the Christian religion exemplified m 
the c<mduct of its professors. Indeed, on this very spot, the nativcj now see that 
whidi must have an evil influence upon theng ; for latterly, part of the buildings of 
the Fort-Gloncester manufactory has been converted into a ram distillery. 8uch 
distilleries erected by Europeans, have now become very common, and tend to 
encourage the vice of drunkenness, among a population where it was formerly 
almost unknown. Those who have read the life of that excellent man, Henry 
Martin, will remember a foiyjiken pagoda or temple at Aldtenj near Serampore, 
and which he made his temporary residence. They will be distressed to hear, that 
that building, where primer was wont to be made, by such men as Martin, Brown, 
Carey, and Marshman, ror the conversion of the heathen, is at present also turned 
into a rum distillery, whence issues that liquid fire which spreads bod% disease 
and moral coirnption among that very population which these good men were 
anxious to bwefit. ^ 

After having come to an anchor ut 10 p.m., we called onr native brethren to 
worship, and commenced reading with them the Acts of the Apostles, which book 
we pnrj^e going thron^h regularly during our journey, as being so peculiarly 
adapted to onr present circumstauces and pursuits. The wind rose so his^ during 
the ni^t, that sre foared evety moment our cables wSiild give way. We were, 
however, mercifully preserved ; but one of our boatmen took such a m^t, that he 
somehow or other managed to get on shore, and absconded. 

8(MA December^ 1845.— -Started at day-break, and reached the mouth of the 
Z>ai»Mid!a^ river ^11 a.m. As the jmpulatioii on both its banks is considerable, 
we decided on entering it, and <>rocr.^ng as far as it is navigable. The Damoadah 
has its rise in the BiymaU range of hilk, and after passing through the districts 
of Beerbhoom, Barhaim, and Hooghly, falls into the Cang^ about 80 miles below 
Oalentta. This river ft^^uently overflows its bunb and inundates the adjacent 
eottfitiy, sweepmgBway in Its impetuous course, houses, orchards, and gardens, and 
in many instances theipoor inhabitants themsdves. The Damoadah overflowed 
the conntiy daring the Jaat rains. Of this we had many melancholy evidences, 
thottsaads c^pedpfo who had been in easy and comfortalde circumstances had lost 
th^ oH^ imd near evettv village and town, we were surrounded by numbers of 
equalid men, women, children, begging for the smallest pittance. 

She irst place of nott where we ai^ored was Mf/kithraha, situated on the high 
rohd beveeea Calcutta and Jugglmatl^ in Orissa, and where there is a ferry. On 
gtjlM ^ were soon aunotinded ^ a number of natives, both Hindoos 

and JMicmiaijaiu^ to whom we preached Christ the Saviour. When using the 
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word ** preachin^'^ aa practised during itineranoiea, it is neoessai^ to remark, that 
we do not mean bj that term what is generally understood vie :-I^e delivery of a 
set and studied discourse, on a partici^ subject On the contran^onr discourses 
are generally as colloquial as posmble. Wo begin by making a w inquiries into 
the drcnmstwces of the people, their trades, proimects of harvest, and other topics 
of this description, in which we are sure they will oe interested. •After i^ns enter- 
ing into conversation, we gradually draw their attention to more important matters, 
leading them to rise from things temporal to thincs spiritual, and in this manner 
we have an opportunity of declaring the way of smvation fhlly, to an attentive and 
interested audience. Experience has shown that this is the best way to <^tain a 
fair hearing for the gospel. If, on the contraiy, we were to begin by attacking \he • 
superstitions of the natives, or abruptly to declare the mysteries of redemption, we 
would be sure to excite their prejudices against us, or at least, fill them with stupid 
wonderment at the strange thiftgs we told them. The fact is, that in order to speak 
with effect to these poor bqnichted idolaters, they mnst be led to the subject gently 
and gradually, and in the sim^est manner possible. To accomplish this, a tHbrough 
acquaintance not only of the language of the couUiry is required, but also an inti- 
mate knowledge of native habits and feelings ; wherefore, it is always advisable to 
employ in itinerancies the oldest and most experienced Missionaries of a station. 

Whilst addressing the people who had gathered around us on the beach, we were 
interrupted by a proud Mahomedan revenue officer, who began to chide us for 
speaking on religious subjects to*8uch ignorant and depraved people, who (said he) 
were little better than cattle. He was told, that they beingMgnorant and depraved, , 
was the very reason why tliey should be instructoti, that Jesus Christ had come 
into the world, not to call the righteous to repentance, but sinners, and that when 
he was on earth, he was goibg among publicans and sinners, the lowest and most 
despised of tfic people ; and that we, as servants of Jesus Christ, accounted it not 
only our duty, but an honour to imitate our Master. When the people heard this, * 
and saw that we did not, like the proud Mahomedan, regard them as beasts of 
burden, but as rational beings, they seemed please^ and listened with double 
attention to the simplest exposition of the gospel, which, on questioning them, we * 
found they had understood very well. We gave tracts to a few who were able to 
read, and after a walk through the village, retired our boat for the night. 

31st December y 1845. — Kemained at anchor opposite to Mohishraka. Early in 
the morning our two native brethren went on shore, and were soon surrounded by 
a number of people, with some of whom they had an animated (}j|scussion on the 
comparative merits of Christianity and Hindooism. As this took ^ace on the river 
side, we could from our own boat hear almost every tiling that was said. We were 
much pleased witli the manner in which our brethren carried on the discussion ; 
and as they ere more than a match for their opponents, we thought it best to 
allow them to continue, without any interference on our part They distributed a 
good number of tracts, and left, we believe^ a good impression on their hearers. 
Missionaries will do wcll^ways to take native catechists or thqplogical students 
with them wh<^ they itinerate. It has many advantages. These young brethren 
learn from the Missionary how to proceed with the people, and accustom them- 
selves, under his eye, to the work they are to perfo^ when left to themselves. 
They, moreover, from being native^ themselves, sooner gain the confidence of their 
countrymen than an European would ; and ^ug]^«ot able to command so ^uch 
attention and respect in public addresses as a Huropean Missionary, are better fitted 
than the latter to engage in private conversation with the Inbahitanb. 

After breakfast, we went on shorp, and walked about a mile inland, when we 
reached an extensive village. A respectable Mahomedan, oh seeing us |)|U3S tbrougb 
the bazaar, invited us to make a halt under a widely spre^ing banyan tree, and 
kindly sent from his dwelling for two seats, which we gratefully accepted. In a 
few minutes a number of Hindoos drew near, and seated iffiemselves on the ground 
around ns, and listened attentively to our message. The Mahomedan, however, 
who was very talkative, and apparently extremely self-righteoufi, interrupted us 
ever and anon. Ho said he quite agreed with us as to the sinfulness df idolatiy, 
and upbraided the poor Hindoos in no rae^red terms for worshipping so many 
gods. As for himself (said he) he was not so stnpid 1 * he had been twght from 
the Coran to worship only one God, and was therefore greatly supmor both in 
knowledge and holiness to the Hindoos. Seeing him going on at thra rate, we told 
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him that to worship one God was so fkr well; for it is writtSa In the Bible, ** the 
Lord OQT God is one Lord bat that we had one question to ask him, viz. whether 
he kept thejioifkMndmnts of that one God whom he boasted he wotsUpped? He 
was obliged to^nfess that he did not do it as he ought. Upon this we put him 
in mind of his greater sinfulness, that knowing there was but one true Goo, he did 
not obey him. Observinff him a little hnmbl^, we fiirther pointed out to him the 
deficiency of the Coran, In not providing a Saviour for sinners, or any adequate 
means of salvatiom Here we had an opportunity ofiered to us in a natural way, 
of preaching Christ as God manifested in the fl«»h and crucified for the salvation of 
sinners. These truths were to this self-righteous Mahomedan a stumbling-block, 
cvdn as th<^ were to the Jews of old, and still are to all in our days, whose dispo- 
sition of mijkd resemble theirs. 

The divinity of our Saviour and his atoning sactificc, are the doctrines which 
findfthe greatest opposition among the Mahomcdans. This we know and lament, 
but our duty and regard to revealed truth does not pemit us to conceal them, for 
what iJiOhristianity^without these fundamental doctrines f The Hindoos receive them 
much %OFe readily. Indeed, ode of our auditors, on the present occasion a young 
Brahmin, listened with the deepest attention to the history of Christ, and his great 
love to our fallen race. When we left the place, he followed us a long while, and begged 
bard to have such books given him from which he could Icam the whole way of s^va- 
tion. We encouraged him to seek that way with all earnestness, and to pray the good 
God to enlighten his mind, and wo mode him a present of a gospel and a tract, de- 
scriptive of the advantages which Christianity confers on those who embrace it. 
May the seed of the kingdom which is thus sown by the way-side bo made, in God's 
own time, to bear fruit to his glory I 

We then returned to our boat, and after addressing another congregation on the 
beach, re-embarked and left Mohishraka* with the purpose of ascending the 
Dauioadah, os fai* as the water would allow our boats to float. Both banks of the 
Damoadah are in a high state of cultivation, rice and mulberry bushes, for the rear- 
ing of silk worms, forming the chief staple. Large coal depots also met our eye. 
This coal, of which there is a great consumption in Calcutta, for steam-vessels and 
other purposes, is dug up in the Burbhoom and Burdwan districts, and brought 
thus far down the river during llie rainy season. W'hcn it is now navigable for large 
craft. From hence it is conveyed leisurely to Calcutta in smaller boats. This 
Indian coal, though inferior to English, is found nc\ortbeless to answer all common 
purposes very w|p. It i.s singular, and show's u particular interference of l^rovi- 
dence, that these coal mines were discovered only a short time previous to the 
introduction of steam-engines into this country. 

Arrived at Amptah at 4 p.m. Tfiis is, a large native town, containing upivards 
of 2000 houses, but built without any'plan, or any attempt nt order. The streets 
are exceedingly narrow, crooked, and filthy, which indeed is the case with most 
native towns. On entering the place, we were met by a polite young Hindoo, who 
willingly conduej^d us through a labyrinth of lanes, to. the principal spot whore 
there is a large bazaar, and a tar-famed temple, consecrated to the woi-ship of the 
goddess Doorga, called hero Mdai-Thakoorani, As it was getting late, and the 
people had begun to disperse, wo did not preach, but entered into conversation 
with a few Brahmins, whom we met near the t^jmple, and promised that on the 
foUoT^ing day we would assenrb^th^population and declare the way of salvation 
as it is revealed in the Bibte. Before we left, we had a look of the idol. It is a 
piece of black wood^rudely carved into the shape of a human leg, and has a face 
painted in red bright colour, at the upper nan of the limb, altogether a most 
uncouth figpre* but nothing seems too monslrops for the wild imagination of the 
Hindoos ! The reason /vhy the idol has this strange shape is, because tradition 
that the left leg of Uoorga fell on this very spot, when her dead body was 
cut to pieces by the go<f Vishnoo. All the places where Iloorga’s limbs fell on 
that memorable occasion, are held particularly sacred, and called Piisfhans^ from 
the Sanscrit, pit, (a seat,) and stiian, (a place,) meaning the place of the deity's 
residence, par excellence. 

As the origin of the Pitsthansois rather curious, and gives an insight into the 
eie^ya^ancy of the Hindoo system of Theology, I will briefly relate it os it is 
written m one of the Shastres. 

<^X>Qkkyo, the son of the god Brumha, having on a certain occasion been insulted 
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by the god Sirn, dotermtned to be revenged on him» and for that pnipdse resolved 
on celebrating a grand festival, to which he invited all the gods, Iml ' intentionally 
left out Sira, and his wife Door^. The latter, however, {hongh unhide made her 
appearance at the feast, but the host Dokkyo turned away his feoe/ontemptnously 
when she approached. On gazing around she saw that all the go^ were present 
except Sira. This want of regard to her husband^aifected the denoted wife to such 
a degree, that she instantly died* on the spot, of grief and vexation. Sira having 
been informed of this sad event, his wrath was kindled to an unusufJ pitch ; be pro* 
cecded to the palace of Dokkyo, whom he instantly attacked, and tore off his head 
with his nails. Sira then most unceremoniously vented hie anger on the celestial 
guests also, beating the one, kicking another, plucking the beard of a t^d, Imobk- 
ing out the teeth of a fourth, until ho had dispersed them all. 

“ After these achievements? Sira chancing to cast his eyes on the li/^ess corpse 
of Doorga* was, at the sad sight!^ overwhelmed with renewed sorrow. He throat ^ 
trident into the dead bod;^% and lifting it up in the air, commenced dancing in a 
most frantic manner. The tliree worlds (viz. heaven, earth, and the lower r^ons,) 
were shaken to their foundations by this violcnt/demeanour, so as to alarai the 
gods not a little ; upon which, Vishnoo shrewdly guessing, that if the cause of his 
grief were removed out of the sight of the bereaved husband, calmness would be 
restored to his breast, took a sword in hand, and as Sira was whirling round the 
body, he, from the skies, where he 0ok his station, managed to cut off every limb 
of it one after the other, withoutibeing perceived. These different parts, owing to 
the vehement exercise in which Sira was engaged, were flung to a great distance 
in sundry districts of the cartli, upon whidi Sira, on looking up and observing 
nothing more on his trident, relented, and ceased to place the three worlds in 
jeopardy.” • 

1 may as '^11 add, that the parts of Doorga’s body thus severed by Vishnoo, were 
fifty-one in number, including the «ear-riDgs, bracelets, and other ornaments she 
wore, and the spots where these happened to fall, arc held peculiarly sacred, and 
culled Pitsthans^ as 1 have already mentioned above. It is on these spots that the 
most celebrated Hindoo temples are erected, and owing to the great religious merit 
acquired in visiting them, the concourse of native worshippers at their shrines is 
immense. • 

As we were leaving the temple of Melai Thakoorani, we were requested by the 
priests to make an offering to this fur-famed idol, but this, of course, we peremp- 
torily refused, and said in reply, that we worshipped only the one true God, who 
has made heaven and earth, and that therefore we could not show any respect to 
a mere block of wood, which indeed had eyes painted on it, but could not see; 
cars, but could iiflt hear ; a mouth, but could not speak. We seem to have been 
well understood, and no offence w as taken nt our j)lainnes3 of speech, nor were we 
asked a second time to present a gift to tlie idol. The Bralimins of the temple, 
however, put it upon another ground, and begged we would give them sometlung 
for their own use, in the^hape of a douceur To this we could ^ot consent citber,i^ 
as we well kne^ that it would have been proclaimed about by these cunning men, 
as a token of our regard for the idol itself Europeans cannot bo too cai’eful in 
this respect, when they visit such places through curioij^ty, or for the sake of infor- 
mation ; for many, without intemj^ng it, confirm the Hindoos in their idolatiy. 
Whenever a European visits a temple, he is jmmjjdigtely surrounded b/ a number 
of greedy Brahmins ; and to get rid of their imponunity, or from a more ge&rous 
impulse, he makes them a present of one or two rupees. Ho sooner, however, has 
this been done, but the money is placed before the idol ; and at all events, it is 
ibsiduously spread abroad, that tlic Christian gentleman h&s presented an offering 
to the god or goddess, worshipped *at this shrine. Hence it is, that Wb are often 
told by the heathen when exposing the sin of idol worship, fliat if it were so wicked, 
Christian gentlemen w'ould not have made offerings to their gods. A sad objec- 
tion, truly I 

Darkness having overtaken us, we retired to our boat for the night, purposing to 
commence operations at Amptah on the foliowring day. • • 

January Is^, 1846. — ^The first day of a new yeaij May it prove a blessed year to 
ub in regard to the progress of our work I *How long shall we yet have to .wait 
for the downfall of Satan’s kingdom, and the establishment of the reign of the King 
of Kighteousness ? Hasten, O Lord, this blessed period ; and make, during the year 
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which has begoo, thy servatits tnore faithfal, and, if it bt thy good will, more sac- 
cemftd also than they h^kve been hitherto ! 

After breahfast, we proceeded to the town of Amptah, and were glad to find 
that it was mibket^y, when a great ntzmber of people generally assemble, and a 
good opportunity is onWed to preach and to distribute tracts. On reaching the 
tnaritet-nlace, we were kindly halted by the native revenue officers to take a seat 
in their bous^ which was a spacious bamboo bnildmg, open in ftont. Here we were 
surrounded by a large number of very respectable natives, who sat down on mats 
around ns. On the outside of the house a crowd of persons belonging to the lower 
classes also assembled, anxious to hear what we had to say. 

The revenue officers begged of us to explain to them succinctly what Christianity 
is. Ddighjied with this request, we entered upoq this subject at length ; and 
endeavoured to prove to the assembled multitude^ the divine origin of our holy 
religioA-^its leading doctrines— the duties it enjoins, and the hopes it holds fbrth. 
We dwelt especially on the way of salvation through Christ, and the adaptation of 
the gdBpel to the wants of all sorts of men and all their spiritual maladies. After 
endmf tbiis exposition of the truth, we asked the bystanders whether they had any 
thing to object ? They replied, they found no fault in all that had been stated. 
This candid confession gave us an opportunity to admonish them seriously to em- 
brace a religion which appeared to them so excellent. But alas ! we soon perceived 
what often falls under our notice, viz, that the Minderstanding may be convinced by 
the force of truth, whilst the heart contivtues inimical to it. The hearers pleaded 
the loss of caste and of other worldly advantages, if they embraced Cliristiamty, and 
told ns, that for the present, therefore, they could not resolve on doing it ; but 
perhaps in future would do so when less difiiculties existed. 0 1 may the Holy 
Spirit work powerfully in the hearts of these benighted people, and convince them 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to come, so that they may "anxiously cry 
out— “ What must I do to be saved ? 

When on the point of leaving the Heceipt of Customs, a Brahmin who at first had 
remained silent, stepped forward and said, Ue had an objection to make which would 
invalidate all that we had stated ; and that was the hacknied objection among the 
•Hindoos, (who, it is well known, are pantheists,) that God is the author of sin ; and 
that, therefore, men are not accoilthtahle for their actions. Thinking that it might be 
beneficial to the numerous bystanders to have the fallacy of tliis dreadful tenet 
exposed, I entered into a discussion with the Brahmin pretty much in the following 
strain.— (I shall record it at length, in order to give to my friends in Europe an 
idea of our mode of arguing witli the natives.) — 

Missionary. Pray, Brahmin, do you acknowledge that God is the master, not 
only of his irrational cxeatures, but of his rational creatures also, and that he has 
given them laws to keep ? *' 

Brahmin. Certainly he is their master, and has not only given them laws, but has 
prepared a place of bliss for those who*keep them ; and he has said that those who 
not obey them shall be severely punished in this life, and also in the next. 

Missionary. Very well. I am happy to hear you say so, becaus*? that is truth ; 
but 1 am veiy sorry to hear you say thflt Qod is the author of sin, because that is 
untruth, and I hope to prove it to be so. Let me, therefore, put this question to 
you, — Is God possessed of supreme wisdom or not ? 

Br^mid' 0 ! yes : God m 8*p»em«^y wise. Who ever doubted that ? 

Missionary. There is a man here present, wHo not only doubts whether God bo 
wise, but who positir/’cly asserts that he is not. Who that man is, you will soon 
ascertain. Tell me^ what would you think of an indiiidual who spent much money, 
and took g^t trouble to build a house for his own residence and that of his family, 
had who, the moment the house was ready, wonld himself put fire to it and com- 
pletely destroy it ? 

Brihmin. 1 have neve^ heard of such a man ; but if such an one ever existed, he 
tnttet have been a madman ; for who but one deprived of understanding could ever 
b# of such a foolish deed ? 

jSmiumllry. Well, sif, consider whether vow do not ascribe to Gk»d an equal want 
4 ^p|lidei«t 8 nding, when you say that Jie has given laws to men to keep, and has 
a heaven for those who keep them ; but who himself prompts them to break 
tjbm very laws, and thereby renders them liable to be consigned to the fire of 
heflf 
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Br^mtn, You may say so to a certain degree. 

Missionary. I have not done yet ; for I wish, before all ^^hese peoi^ to sift the 
subject to the bottom. Pray, do you bold it that God 1 b purs and ha^^that. is, 
that he lov^ that which is gow and right, and hates murdec^ theftjadnlteiy, injus- 
tice, ingratitude, and such like things ? ^ 

Bfwmin. Certamly I do. (Here the Brahmin qfhoted a Sanscrit^ passage from the 
Shastres, showing that Qod is pdre and holv.) 

Missionary. Now, if God be pure, and loves holiness, and hates sin, how is it 
possible that he would himself prompt men to do that which he hates ? Would 
you, Brahmin, for instance, instigate a robber to plunder your house, and to kiU 
your wife and your children ? • 

Brahmin. Not 1 ! How could I instigate a man to do things which I so utterly * 
abhor ? » • 

Missionary. Well, you see, a^you yourself would never think of prompting ignan 
to do that which you hate i^d abhor, no more 'aill God ever induce men to commit 
sin, which is so opposed to lus nature, and which is that abominable thina which 
he hateth. / 

Br^min. If you have any thing more to say, say on. 

Missionary. Yes 1 I have a great deal more to say. Tell me. Brahmin, is God 
that is, does he reward men according to their merits or demerits ? 

Br^min. God is just ; all pundit# will say so. 

Missionary. But by your sayiflg thaUGod is the author of sin, you make him 
unjust to the utmost degree ; for you say that God punishes the wicked ; and yet, 
according to your tenet, the wicked has no demerit nor fault, because he does not ' 
commit sin of his own accord — it is God who causes him to commit it. What 
would you say of me, if in ybur presence I ordered one of my boatmen to go to the 
boat and fei%h my umbrella, and if, on his brinmng that article to me, I heat him 
unmercifully, saying, 0 1 you wicked man, why did you bring this umbrella to me ? 

Brahmin, I would say that you are a very unjust man, indeed ; because you 
punish your boatman for doing ^at which you ordered him yourself to do. 

Missionary, Now, apply this to God punishing sinners, — If they sin (as you say) , 
because God prompts them to it, is it not vciy unjust in him to punish them ior 
that which they would never liave done of their oKm accord, but did only because 
he caused them to do so ? But I will put but one more question to you, Is God 
merciful, or is ho cruel ? 

Brahmin. God is full of love and mercy, for he feeds men and beasts, and sup* 
ports all. 

Missionary. Now, let me tell you, that when you say God is the author of sin, 
you make him the most unmerciful of*all beings ; for you well know that eveiy 
suftering which men endure in this life and ue&t, is occasioned by sin. If, there- 
fore, God causes men to sin, is he not Inflicting upon them the greatest ijOJ^y 
imaginable, and does he not show himseIC to be their greatest enemy ? What 
W01& you think of a m^ who put secretly poison in your food, and thus caused 
you to die amj^t the most intense pain and torture? Would you say that that 
mmi is v^ merciful and full of love to you ? 

Brahmin, How can you ask such a question ? that man would bo most cruel to 
me ; and to tell you the truth, I dp not believe that t have an enemy who would 
do such a thing to me as you have mentioned , » 

Missionary. Well, sin is that poison. It causPfe, as you yourself acknowledge 
misery and suffering in this world and the neset, so then, wheg yon say that (Jod is 
the author of it, you make him mos^ cruel, and more unmerciful thw even your 
worst enemy. I could go on, Brahfhin, and give you many more proofs to the 
same effect ; but I trust these wiH*8uffioe to convince jrou that God caiAiot possibly 
be the author of sin. Or if you still maintain that he is, tBen you have no alterna- 
tive but at once to acknowledge that the God in whom yen believe is an unwise., an 
impure, an wriusf, and an unmerciful God. Are you prepared to acknowledge this ? 

Brahmin. I am not prepared to assert that, and yet I am not convinced ; for, 
when 1 am sinning, I am doing it writh my mind, with my speech, and with the 
members of my body. Now, aa God has given m aU these instruments of sinning, 
therefore, notwithstanding all you have Sud, it appears to me still, that he is 
the author of sin. . , . 

Missionary. I grant that it is God who has given you your mmd, your speecn, 
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and your body ; but why has he given them to you ? Certainly not that you should 
use tnein as instrumenta for sinnht^ but that with these you should perform his 
service, and thus glprif/him. The fhuit, then, if you use these instruments for bad 
purposes, is noiilGkxi's-^it is yoUrst you knew his intentions and his will, but did 
not heed them. Suppose, Brahmin^ that this morning, on leaving home, you had 
given a rupee to your servant, foV the purpose of purposing for joUr family some 
necessary articles of food in the basaar, and that on your retnming to your house 
you found that instead of fulfilling your orders with that rupee, your servant had 
spent it in drinking and other e^ practices, would you not hold him to be veiy 
guilty ? 

Brahmin, Most certainly I would ; and that not merely, but I would punish him 
in a way thfit he would long remember. 

Missionary, But if the servant told you, ** Master; I am not to be blamed : it is 
ym who are, because it is you who gave me the rupee which i spent in bad prac- 
tices.*’ Would you not then at once declare your servant quite innocent ? 

Brahmin, Innocent! indeed! No, I would tell him, “Yon good-‘for-nothing 
fellow,*^as it to get drunk witlh>that I gave you the rupee? Was it not to buy 
provisions ?** But I see, sir, what you are going to tell me. You will say that in 
the same manner God has given me my soul, my speech, and the members of my 
body in order to use them for that which is good, and that if I use them for evil 
purposes, the guilt will be mine, and not God’s p and 1 must say this is rather true. 
But yet I am not quite satisfied ; and if you will not be angry, I wish to ask yon 
only one question more. Why does Gk)d not prevent men's sinning ? He could 
easily do it, as he is omnipotent. 

missionary. Tell me, would you like to be a stone, a tree, or a horse, rather 
than a man ? 

Brahmin, No, not I. I prefer being a man, for our Shastres say that the state 
of man is the highest to which any being can attain on earth. 

Missionary, This is so far correct, and I am glad you are thankful that you are a 
man, rather than some inferior being. But why is man superior to the mere 
brutes, or to inanimate objects ? It is because he has a rational soul and a free 
will, which inferior creatures have not. If, therefore, God did by force and com- 
pulsion, prevent men from sinnMg, it would be tantamount to making them like 
stones, trees, and horses, which have no will of their own, but act only as they are 
moved; and you yourself. Brahmin, this a cry moment said, you preferred being 
a man, to such mere machines. 

Brahmin. This will do, sir. I beg to take leave ; for I see it is time to go to 
my dinner. 

Before, however, permitting the Brahmib to retire, I admonished him seriously 
to be careful in future how he uttered* such a dreadful doctrine as he had done, 
and pointed out to him again, not only the unreasonableness, but the horrible blas- 
phemy, of making > God the author of *8in, and of all the wickedness which men 
commit. This a&ioiiition, I trust, had a good effect, if not on the Brahmin him- 
self, at least on liie bystanders, several of whom said that they would never any 
more maintain that God is the author of sin ; but that they would acknowledge 
it to be their own volnntoiy act, which would render them liable to punishment. 

a 

' 

ORIGIN AND HSSTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 

IRELAND* 1* 

Continued from page 333.* 

Tbib institution was fermed seventeen years ago, on the model of the Congre- 
gational Union of BcotlaiiA. Many peculiar circumstances, affecting its interests 
anfipfOl^»ectB, arose out of pre-existing causes, which we have already noticed ; and it 
is nbsoltttely indispensable, to a right judgment on the state of Irish Independency, 
that those filings riiould<be understood and remembered. 

OOogrogatiotta^ had hitherto existed in Ireland only as an isolated and feeble 

* 0m feaders ore requested to refer to the Numbers for May and June, for the 

comnoilcemebtPof this narrative. 
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pecullaritj of reli^ous fellowHliip ; or as the unavowed and unrecognised instrument 
of an undefined missiofiary effort. The attempt to organine it, — to give it a local 
habitation and a name” amongst denominational systedfe,— 7 to cMcontrate and 
dir^t its aggressive capabilities,— and to make it stand forth in i^own right, and 
in its divine founder's name, **for the defence and confirmation ofrhe gospel,” was 
a very important^ and, at the same time, a very cAtical undertaking. 

The difficulties that beset thil movement arose not more from the opposition of 
adversaries than from the hesitation of fidcnds. All the Independent ministers and 
churches in Ireland were identified with the several undenominational institutions 
already noticed. Most of the ministers were agents of the Irish Evangelical 
Society, and all of them were its friends and supporters. The cautious men — thbse « 
possessed of most experience and iniluence in the body — ^were slow to originate or 
countenance a new movemenl?; and many who felt and admitted the necessity for ’ 
some improved mode of actioft, yet shrunk from the responsibility of espousvig a 
more restricted or sectariap society, in preference to one of a. more generous and 
catholic aspect. y • 

The firiends and founders of *‘the Union” urgedA)UTT, and pleaded the ftason- 
ableness and necessity of tlie case. 

The Irish Evangelical Society being, by its charter, and in its fundamental prin- 
ciple, neutral or undenominational, could not, as such, become the instrument of 
denominational effort ; and the eccltsiastical condition of Ireland peculiarly required 
an avowal and exposition of thost? principles of Christian fellowship and ecclesiastical 
polity which are considered and treated as peculiarities of Independency. 

The necessity and the opportunity for undenominational efibrts had comparatively 
ceased; and the proceedings of *Hhe Union ” need not— ought not, to diminish or 
oppose them. • 

The Irish Evangelical Society had become, in its supporters and constituents, 
virtually an Independent society ; aijd yet its operations and results had been in 
many instances unfavourable to the growth of Independency in Ireland. On the 
other hand, the health and prosperity of the Irish churches required their activity 
and combination as churches in home missionary effort ; and the interests of the . 
gospel in Ireland peremptorily demanded the avowal and adoption of simple scrip- 
tural principles of church goveniment and evangelwing labour. 

Influenced by these considerations, a number of the younger ministers, who had for 
several years considered the matter, and corresponded with friends in Scotland 
concerning it, convened a meeting in Belfast, in November, 1829, and at that 
meeting the Congregational Union of Ireland was formed. 

Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow attended, by special invitation, to counsel and encour- 
age the Irish brethren in their important work. Thus he became, in a sense, the 
father of the Irish Union ; and ever since he has watched over its interests and 
operations with all the faithfulness of paternal solicitude. For some time the 
operations of the society thus formed were almost confined to the north of Ireland ; 
but in 1835 the dircctic^ of the affairs of the Union was, at the request of the 
northern minivers, transferred to Dublin ; and all the ministerif and churches of 
the Congregational body in the country soon became associated with it. 

The beneficial results of these movements soon l^ecame apparent. New life 
seemed to invigorate the churchqp — new energies w^ero thrown into missionary 
operations — new stations were opened for the meaijlnpg of the gospel — nt^ churches 
were formed — ^a new era seemed to dawn uponThe interests of scriptural Christfanity 
in Ireland. Several ministers from England and Scotland vi^ted the brethren in 
Ireland from year to year, at 4he anmversarics of their union: and delightful seasons 
of mutual encouragement and odlfico^on were thus enjoyed. Delegates from the 
provincial churches visiting the melropolist and attending at these meetfiigs, eafried 
the spirit of them into their respective spheres. In Cork, Belfast, and other places, 
branch associations were formed, and the churches united to these associarions were 
stirred up to efforts by which their internal improvement; and their usefulness as 
missionary auxiliaries, were greatly promoted. 

-It should here be particularly noted, that the founders and earlj friends of “the 
Union” in Ireland, were agents and supporters of the Irish Evangelical Society, who 
desired and designed the continuance and*prosperity of both institutions ; and 
regarded the difference of thoir Te.spective constitutions as a guarantee of their nar- 
monious though dUtinct operations. * 
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It W(is earnestly desired and confidently expected that these two organisations 
would mutually aid and»5ustain each other. The Irish Evangelicd Society, by its 
undenominational chaActer, might continue to combine the efforts of those who 
were desirous fp promote the work of evangelisation in its first stages merely ; and 
although the revival of “ the gospel in die establishment, and the subsequent 
withdrawal of ]$piscopalians aha others from co-operating with Independents, 
greatly diminished the nsefiilness of such efforts ; Vet Independents were anxious to 
continue this happy union in missionaiy work with all who loved the troth as it is 
in Jesus, when no compromise of principle was required ; and by such combined 
action much good might still be done, particularly amongst Boinan Catholics. On 
the other hand, the Congregational Union might at once aid in these initiatory 
efforts, and prosecute them to their proper resiUts. It could take up the work when 
the other society must leave it. And by forming chrrehes throughout the land, and 
promoting fellowship and combined efibrt amongst those who had, through gjace, 
Mlleved, it would more efi^tuallv secure the objects Jiad in view by t^e original 
supporters both societies. A;}d these results were for some time realised. The 
relation of demand and snppjf at first existed between the two societies, and 
stimulated the efforts, while it sustained the resources of each. 

But the increase of sectarian exclusiveness in Ireland led to the withdrawal of 
many supporters of the Irish Evangelical Society, and to the consequent conviction 
that its means and opportunities of usefulness ^cre, in a great measure, removed. 

The Independents of Britain soon discovered that they were supporting two 
institutions in Ireland, one of which must either become inefiective, or work into 
the hands of their opponents. The time for neutral operations in Ireland was 
believed to have passed away ; and dissenters, generally, became convinced that all 
their resources should be devoted to the support and propagation of what they 
believed to be New Testament Christianity. 

Proposals were then made by the Iiish brethren to alter the constitution of the 
Irish Evangelical Society — to make it denominational, and to combine the resources 
of the body in Ireland. But all efforts to effect this project failed. It was replied 
to those suggestions, that the Irish Evangelical Society could not legally relinquish 
its fundamental principle; that vested property required the retention of that 
principle, and that definite pledges had been given to retain it. 

The friends of the two societies, therefore, advised the conductors of the Irish 
Union to continue and increase their operations. Delegates from the English 
Congregational Union, who were also connected with the committee of the Irish 
Evangelical Society, exhorted their brethren in Ireland to persevere in a work that 
seem^ to be so necessary, and upon which the divine blessing had already been 
poured forth. 

The “ Unio^” therefore, increased isa activity and efficiency ; and many ministers 
and churches in England took an increased interest in its operations, as promising 
much good to the cause of God in Ireljind. 

At this juncture (in May, 1840 ,) the committee of the .Irish Evangelical Society 
unexpectemy altered its constitution, abandoned its fundament^ principle of 
denominational neutrality, and resolved it into a Congregational society ; retaining 
its former title, but connecting it, exclusively, with tlie Independent denomination. 

Prom this decision various inconveniencies arose to the interests of Independency 
in Ireland. The two societies^ now e,ub8tantially identified, necessarily came into 
oolU^on by their appeals for Support. The British interest in Irish Congrega- 
tionalism being divided, soon became weakened and distracted ; and the resources 
and operations of the two societies became, to a lamentable extent, paralysed. 

To remove these evils, and to produce au harmonious and effective relation 
betaken th% two societies, a meeting of mutual friends was convened in Liverpool 
ia October, 1840. 

The “ compact ” these agreed to^ and the sabsequemt histoiy of the Irish Union, 
we atmll (D. V.) endeavour to present in our next. 

(To be contimed.) 
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NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOUR. 

The fact of so many of the ifih*abit 4 ntis of Baltimore being attached to 
tlie Roman Catholic church, does not materially aft'oct the manner in 
which the Sabbath is kept. Evangelical Protebtaiitism is powerful enough 
to prevent that sy sterna ti« violation of holy day, so universal on 

the Continent of Europe. Popery has too many enemies to contend with 
to dispense with education in its peculiar doctrines, and allow the masses 
to spend their leisure time at the coftee-house and theatre ; for the heads 
of the jiropaganda know, tliat the most energetic and unceasing effort is 
required in (»rder to maintain the ground they now occupy within the 
territority of the United States. Roman Catholicism in Maryland is a 
very different sort of religion from Roman Catholicism in Italy and the 
Tyrol. Notwithstanding, liowever, the unwearied zeal of its adherents, 
the influential citizens in Baltimore are, in almost all instances, Protestants. 
On the Sahbath which I spent in the city, I worshipped in the forenoon 
with the Presbyt'erian congregation of Mr. Backus, on the occasion of 
tliat respected minister taking a tempofary leave of them, to travel in 
Eiu'ope for the benefit of his health, — and, in the evening, with the 
Episcopalians of Christchurch, whose paslior preached a truly evangelical 
sermon from the words, “And whatsoever ye do in word of deed, do all 
in the name of Ihe liord Jesus.” Collosians iii. 17. The day being rainy, 
the assemblies at chapel wore small; for the Americans are most careful 
never to get wet, if they can pessibly avoid it. It is said the ^limate 
renders the precaution necessary ; but soAetfllfes, I think, they mak:e» it 
an excuse for indolence, and neglect of ordinances. • 

(Jn Monday morning I wiis seated in the railroad, bound for the 
valley of the Mississippi. We» traversed for nine miles the impute to 
Washington, and then turned abmptly up the valley lof the Potapsco, a 
rapid mountain stream, having its rise among the wooded summits of the 
Alleghanies. There is no greater pleasure to the lover of the picturesque, 
tlie admirer of nature’s rugged beauties^ than suddenly to enter a region 
of hill and dale, after passing for weeks through a tevel, mounliainous 
district. The evenness of surface on the Atlantic slope of North America, 
is very remarkable. For six weeks T had not seen a hill, and therefore 
enjoyed in a peculiar degree the scenery of tins narrow valley, f^sembling, 
Nkw Seiuks. — VoL. VI. • 2 P 
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as it did so strikingly, some of the familiar glens of the old world, llie 
railroad crossed an J recrossed the stream several times, at one place being 
carried 'over fields of wheat, and at another, penetrating the jungles of 
of copscwooj, between the pine-clad rocks and the roaring rapids. The 
water power/on this river **is not lost; for a great number of mills and 
manufactories are situated on each bank, and these, if we may judge from 
the new bmldings in progress, are favoured with prosperity. Soon after 
reaching the table-land at the head of the yalley, the first chain of the 
Alleghanies appeared in the western hoVizon, and seemed to say to our 
persevoi^ locomotive, Hitherto bhalt thoi^ come, but no further.” As 
we approached the mountains, however, a br^ak in them became visible ; 
throng this gorge the majestic Potomac forces its way, and close to its 
lefb^ank the railroad ha^ been constructed. The^iver is crossed by a 
wodden bridge at Harper^, ferry, the most romantic and beautiful spot I 
saw in the United States. It is situated on a bold rocky promontory, at 
the point where the clear limpid Shenandoah from the upland wilds of 
Virginia unites its waters with the Potomac. The hills on each side arc 
precipitous, rocky, and covered witli forests, the beauties of which were 
countless in the merry season of spring. Put little tim(* was aflbrdcd us 
to admire the grandeur of these rocks ; for the rude whistle of the engine 
announced the American maxim of “go-a-heal.” We reached Cumber- 
land, 160 miles from Baltimore, at sunset, following for th^ last hour or 
two the course of the Potomac through- a picturesque and well cultivated 
district. Here the railroad at present terminates ; but a continuation to 
the valley of the Ohio is in progress, and will speedily be (*ompleted. As 
soon as our baggage could be assorted, tho'^c of us who were going to the 
westward took our seats in one or other of a kind of stage-coaches ready 
to start for Wheeling, to which place a so-called “ national road has 
been constructed from Cumberland. Wliatcver virtues the Americans 
possess, they never can claim an acquaintance with the art of road-making, 
if wo may judge from some of those execrable tracks, dignified witli tlie 
appellation of “national.” Besides myself, there were six gentlemen 
inside of the carriage, all thorough western men, uncouth in language and 
address, but agreeable and pleasant withal. The night was passed in 
tolling extravagant stories about sayings and doings in the far west, few 
of which worts within the limits of probability — the violent movements of 
the ponderous vehicle rendering sleep nearly out of the question. Th(‘ 
sin^ar phrases of my companions gave me great amusement, especially 
their upe of the word “ Fix ” in all manner of significations. I happened to 
pidl out of my pocket a ^Jeet for the steamer on the Monongahela, when 
a smart man opposite me, from east Tennessee, immediately called out, 
“ Look here, I aint got none of them fixingsr” His neighbour remarked, 
stroking his beard, mat he must get “fixed,” (i.c. shaved^ at Wheeling; 
while a third told us a very long tale about being fairly “ fixed,” (or 
overturned) in a stage coach, and their “ fixing ” the proprietors in a 
newi^aper for their carelessness in not providing a better vehicle. The 
“ fibungs ” (alias eatables,) at supper were pronounced heavy ; in short, 
scarcely a sentence was fini^hcd, without introducing the favourite expres- 
sion. This is one of the first •national peculiarities, which a stranger 
notices in American gpeecly and it is singular how soon an Englishman 
csomes to hse the worn as mquently as a native. The Canadians all do 
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HO. Early in the morning we descended the western slope of the Allc- 
ghanios, over which we had been toiling all night, and breakfasted at the 
small town of Union, in the fertile valley of the Monongahela, from which 
we drove a further distance of twelve miles to Brownsville oythat stream. 
The country between the two places is on6 of immensqi agricultural 
resources, with a fine easily-managed soil, and great capabilities for 
draining, and produces crops, the luxuriance of which attests the mildness 
of the climate. The Alleghenies rear their summits in the distance ; and 
from this point of view, bear a striking resemblance to tlie Apennines. 

At Brownsville I left the ^majority of my stage com 2 )anionvS to jroceed 
onwards to Wheeling, and Sjcibarked on board a most singularly con- 
structed craft, importing to be a high pressure steamer, and about to srfll 
down tho Monongahela Ito Pittsburg. This ^p wo p’erformed yery 
leisurely, the “ Consul” having apparently no (k(sire to emulate the spfeed 
of her more accomplished rivals on tho eastern waters. I got into con- 
versation with an intelligent man from St. Louis, in tho State of Missouri, 
who gave mo some information regarding the social, moral, and religious 
condition of the west, lie was a decichid Christian, and expressed perfect 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of Evangelical Protestantism in the 
Mississippian valley, notwitlistanding the ctforts of Popery and Mormonism 
on tho one hand, and Infidelity and Socialism on the other. He lamented 
exceedingly tVe prevalence of profane swearing in the United States, and 
not without cause; for certainly. the Americans are most unscrupulous 
about taking the name of God in vain. The Monongahela is a fine river, 
Init at +ime8 subject to sudden falls; which render necessary at certain 
parts, the construction of short canals, called slack waters, in order t(^ 
facilitate the passage of steamers. Lofty woc^ed hiUs extend on each 
l)ank all the way down, the land between them and the stream yielding 
abundant crops of grain. This is the groat coal region of America ; the 
liills are pierced in every direction with shafts, from the mouths of which 
railways of steep gradients convey the mineral to the barges on the river; 
and tlmy, in thcir'turn, are towed down to Pittsburg by small steamers, 
j)ropelled by a paddle wheel working at The stem of the vessel, in order 
to prevent the banks from being injured. As we approached the 
“ Birmingham of America,” clouds of smoke from innumerable iron-works 
and foundries jjlarkened the atmosjdiere, and covered the Vliole valley 
with a mantle of soot. The situation of the town is fine, being on a 
narrow neck of land between the rivers Alleghany and Monongaliela, at 
the point where they join and form tlie Ohio; but every beauty is 
destroyed by the dense column of smoke rSln^A^m the chimneys aroufld. 
There are four wooden bridges over the Alleghany, con»ecting the town 
with the suburb of that naiiK), ^nd.,one handsome suspension bridge over 
the Monongahela, erected in plaoc of that burned down in the late awful 
conflagration, which laid one half of the city in assies. Immediately 
below it, lie a great number of bigh pressure stcuraers, loading and 
unloading on a sloping bank paved with stones, which makes an excellent 
pier. In one of these I purposed to take my passage for Cincinnati, five 
hundred miles down the Ohio ; But I required to be cautious in making 
a choice, as it is quite common for steamdts on the western waters (to say 
nothing of the danger whicli may accrue from careless management,) to fie 
just on the point of starting for two or three days, and tlicn, after really 
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getting under way, to remain a day. or two at some intermediate station, 
looking out for passengers. Having been satisfied on these points, 1 
embarked next morning in the “New England,” glad to leave the region 
of blackness and smoke to enjoy the fresh breezes on the noble Ohio. 
The steameprs on these Svestem rivers appear strange enough to an 
individual accustomed to see the sca-gomg craft of Hritain. Dickens 
aptly compares them to huge floating baths. The hull is simply an 
extensive barge, drawing four to six feet of water. On it the engine is 
‘placed without any covering; and, immediately above, another story is 
erected, galleried all around, and roofed in so as to form a spacious saloon 
with state rooms on each side. A portion of this hall at the stem is 
jlkrtitioned oflF for the use o^ the ladies. A flight of steps leads from this 
cab^n to the upper deejf, on which the wheof house stands. This deck 
ha? no railing, and is very generally covered witli soot from the two rust^ 
funnels. Misshapen and ponderous though tliose vessels appear, they are 
managed with admirable precision, especially in the steering department. 
The pilot, seated in his lofty house, sees e\er} thing around, and guides 
the engineer by means of a small bell, *so that neither on airiving nor 
starting, do you ever hear the ‘shouting which deafens one on board our 
British boats. 

On leaving Pittsburg, the Ohio winds eon'^iderably between hilK, 
invariably covered to their summits with wood, the land in the valle\ 
being dotted over with the white dwellings of the settlers. Coal mines, 
too, are abundant. As far down as Wheeling, the hills are eomj)osed of 
limestone, and fertile to their tops: below that town thej’^ are more ]»arren, 
and it is only within a few miles of (Cincinnati that they again bLM*omo 
susceptible of cultivation. The Ohio is a slow, and rjither imuld}" 
stream, varying considerably in width and deptli. The scenery, during 
the whole distance of 500 miles, is very much the same, licbly wooded, 
and at times highly pictures(jue, but not to he compared for grandcnir to 
the gorge of the Potomac or the Matteawan highlands on the Fhidson 
We had frcc^uent changes of weather on our passage, accompanied with 
short-lived storms of thunder hnd lightning. About thirty miles from 
Pittsbiu*g, at the small town of Beaver, the canal from Lake Erie joins 
the river, which takes a sudden turn to the southward, and, leaving tlu' 
State of Pennsylvania, flows on with Ohio on the right bank, and Vir- 
ginia on the left. At nightfall we stopped at Wheeling, to embark the 
passengers by the stages over the Alleghany route. Here I retired lo 
enjoy comfortable night's rest; but the fart of my having slept so 
BCfondly in a state-room JJ&joiriing the paddle-wheel, was easily accounted 
for when, in the morning, I learned that wo had remained at anchor 
nearly the whole ^night, being detailed .by a fog. About mid-day we 
called at the pretty town of Marietta in the state of Ohio, at the mouth 
of the Muskingum river, and soon afterwards at Parkersburg, on the 
opposite side where the Little Kenhawa joins the stream from the forests 
of Virginia. Shades of evening once more closed around us at Point 
Pleas^^nt, near to the junction of the Great Kenhawa, a river of some 
mamitude, having its rise in North Carolina. Next morning I went on 
deck just as we were stopping at Maysville, in Kentucky, where are several 
inanufactories of cotton, bagging, and tobacco. It is only sixty miles 
from Cincinnati ; and between them are some of the most beautiful farms 
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anywhere to be seen. .The land is excellent, the climate genial, and the 
facilities both for draining the soil and shipping its fi’oduce, very great. 
( )n th(^ Kentucky side of the river, the tobacco plant’ is extensively 
cultivated, and every few miles the sheds for drying it aj»ear; while, 
on the Ohio bank, the hills haw, in most instances, been cletred of their 
timber, and planted with vines after the Khenish fashion. This experi- 
ment is chiefly under the management of Oerman emigrants, and, as the 
exposure is fine, will in all probability succeed. Our passengers on 
board the steamer were a motley, unmannerly group, most of them* 
farmers and traders from thc^wost, unaccustomed to the polish of. refined 
society, many of them fit subjects for the pen of such writers as Dickeqs 
and Trollope. I was veiy much amused by the style pf their dress 
Most of the gentlemen on board seemed cqui^^cd as for a ball-rfiom, 
every article being of the most expensive matcnal. 

About noon on the first day of May, we approached the lauding place 
of the “ Queen City of the West,” the rapid rise of which is astonishing 
(‘ven in the United States. Oii a spot where fifty years ago a lonely 
forest sto(jd, where thirty years ago jf small village was struggling for 
existence, the stranger may now behold a substantially built town, con- 
taining 70,000 inhabitants, carrying on an extensive trade, and becom- 
ing every day e^ greater im^iortancc. About one third of the population 
are (rcrnians, ^iiany families of whom are also settled in the State. It is 
tlie gi’cat emporium of traflic to ftie west, and has extensive workshops 
for iron and brass ; the cotton manufacture too is also increasing. The 
chief articles of exjiort are wheat, Indian corn, pork, and lard. Lnmensc 
herds of hogs are fed in the State of Ohio, and tlie pork cured in Cincin- 
nati to be shipped to Now Orleans, and from Mienee to Europe and the 
Eastern States. Such is tlie profusion of grain stuffs, that these hogs 
are actually turned in once a-year in many districts, to revel in the 
growing corn, and trample under foot what they cannot eat. And this, 
too, wli(‘n thousands in the old world were jdning for want of food! 
Surely the people in (Ireat Eritain necfj never starve when thousands 
u])on thousands of bushels of wheat are left to rut upon the fields of 
Ohio every fall. The streets of ('’incimvtti are wide but ill paved, and 
(he houses plebeian in their aspect. Near the river are tl^p warehouses 
and stores, andf at tlie west end of the town, the houses of the more 
opulent citizens. A large number of steamers are always lying at the 
wharf, and starting daily for New Orleans, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Natchez, Louisville, Pittsburg, ^e. Onith^ day after my arftval,^ a 
friend drove* me to the top of the hill b^iiiidthe city, from which we 
had a beautiful prospect over the valley and the hillff of Kentucky. 
Ecluw us lay the city, with Its* std^ples and busy streets; beyond, were 
the wood('d heights on the other side of the stream, which mfbanders 
between fertile farms and elegant villas, its waters ever and anon dis- 
turbed by the wheels of some high pressure steamer, laScn with passengers 
from the parent Mississippi. The sky was clear, and the air balmy. I 
enjoyed much the enchanting view, and wished that those who are so fond 
of calling America a half-civilized cmintry, could have been transported 
thither on masse for half an hour. • 

On the Sabbath I attended the first Presbyterian church, presided over 
by Dr. Wilson, a very distinguished clergyman of the old school. The con- 
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grogatioii was snialj, and addressed in the forenoon by the pastor ; in the 
afternoon, by a Mr Allen from Western Tennessee. From what came 
under my observation, 1 diould not be inclined to give a favourable 
account of i^ligion in Ci^^cinnati. No general interest seemed to be 
manifested by the people in the services of the Sabbath ; the congregations 
appeared small, the very bells tolled languidly. Steamers too arrived 
and departed as usual, and many shops remained open all day. Most of 
these, however, from their signs, I should say belonged to Jews, of whom 
a great number reside in this city. The spirit of money-making has 
taken fast hold on Cincinnati ; on every stret t comer should be placarded 
up, “ Covetousness is Idolatry.” But it must not be taken as a fair speci- 
men of Western cities jn this respect. St. Louis is distinguished for 
religious zeal, and society' there- has assumed a very healthy tone. Much 
of the good that has been done and is doing in these States results from 
the labours of New England Missionaries, sent out by the evangelical 
Congregational churches to rescue the valley of the Mississippi from the 
various forms of superstition and sin. ,^n most towns you will find a 
Boston man in some influential situation, disseminating the ])rinciples of 
the Plymouth fathers, and counteracting the efibrts of jcsuiiical priests. 
Socialism once promised to flourish on the Ohio; but the heralds of 
civilization and Christianity have sounded its knell. A system which 
abolishes the universally acknowledged distinctions betw’cen right and 
wrong, which encourages every passion that is low, villanous, and vile, 
which abolishes the marriage relation, and sets at nought the word of 
God, could not long stand before a Home Missionary Society. Its 
establislimciits have, one by one, been abandoned, and, like Mormonism, 
it must now seek a kindred soil beyond the sources of the Missouri. The 
Christians of the United States have a vast field before them iu thcs(‘ 
western valleys. They have a constantly flowing tide of immigration to 
contend with; they have Boinanists and infidels to thwart their efi’orts on 
every hand, and they have almost heathenisli ignorance*to overcome. It 
is a matter of gratitude that, ir, such circiunstances, they have been led 
manfully to unfiirl the standard of the cross ; and, although discourage- 
ments multiply as they advance, let us not forget that their great Ijeader 
is ever watcbral on his throne above ; in his hand are the destinies of the 
world, and before him yet every knee shall bow. 


LESSONS FOB THE^HEART.— FBOM MATTHEW HENRY. 

The diflercnce which God’s grace makes does not alter the distinctions 
which God’s providence makes, but preserves them, and obliges us to do 
the duties resulting from them. Dominion is not founded in grace, nor 
wiU religion warrant disloyalty or disrespect in any relation. 

Rash anger is heart murder ; much more is malice so. He that hates 
his brother is a murderer before Ood, and if God leaves him to himself, he 
wants nothing but an opportunity of being a murderer before the world^ 

Those are strangely blind that think it possible to conceal their sins 
from a Giod that sees all ; and those arc strangely hard who think i\ 
desirable to conceal them from a God who pardons those only who confess. 
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They who are unconcerned in the .affairs of their brethren, and take iio 
care when they have* opportunity to prevent their hlirt in Ifcheir bodies, 
goods, or good name, especially in their souls, do in effect speak Cain s 
language, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” J 

There is not a more restlesp fugitive upon 'earth than hef that is con- 
tinually pursued by his own guilt, nor a viler vagabond than he that is at 
the beck of his own lusts. 

We cannot think too iU (\f sin, provided we do not think it unpardon- 
able. 

Unpardoned guilt fills mqp with continual terrors. It is better to fear 
and not sin, than to sin ancf then fear. 

Those that depart from God cannot find rest anywliere. • 

Good men and bad men may bear the same^ame ; but God can® dis- 
tinguish between Judas Iscariot and Judas, not Iscariot. — John xiv.*22. 

Though justice strike some slowly^ others therefore cannot be sure but 
that they may be taken away with a sioift destruction. 

When God takes away one pomfort from his people, ho gives them 
another instead of it, which nrfty prove a greater blessing to them than 
that was in which they thought their lives were bound up. 

AD scripture being given by inspiration of God, is profitable, though 
not all alike profitable. • 

Satan’s temptations are all Ueguilings — ^liis arguments are all fallacies — 
his allurements arc all cheats : when he speaks fair believe him not. 

The devil’s instruments must share in tlie devils punishment. 

Umanctified subtlety often proves a great curse to a man ; and the 
more crafty men arc to do evil, the more mischief they do, and eonse- 
<{ueutly they shall re(*cive the greater <lainnation. 

How sad it is that the serpent’s curse should be the covetous worldling’s 
<*hoicc, whose character it is, that they •pant after the dust of the earth. 

•Sinful friendships justly cud in mortal feuds ; those that unite in 
wickedness, wDl not unite long. 

Sin brought sorrow into the world ; that was it that made the world a 
vale of tears, brought showers of troublfi on our heads, and opened springs 
of sorrow in our hearts, and so deluged the world ; had we known no 
guilt, wo should have ^own no grief. 

Dust may ]j)e raised, for a time, into a little cloud, and*may seem con- 
siderable while it is hold up by the wind that raised it, but when the 
force of that is spent, it faUs again, and returns to the earth out of which 
it was raised ; such a thing is ifian, he in light ^ dvisty—^eak a^ dust ; a 
great man is a great mass of dust, and musi^i^um to his earth. • 

There is a foolish proneness in those that have rendered themselves 
unworthy of the substance •of jelingtian privDeges to catch at the signs and 
shadows of them. Many that 4iko not the terms of the covenant, yet for 
their reputation’s sake, are fond of the seals of it. • 

Comforts, though allayed, are more than we deserve, and, therefore, 
our complaints must not drown our thanksgivings. 

The less we expect from creatures, the more tolerable will disappoint- 
ments be. , 

To those who have an interest in ClAist, and make him their all, other 
things arc as nothing at all. 

That calling and that condition of life are best for us, and to be chosen 
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by us, wliicli are best for our souls;. that which least exposes us to sin, 
and gives lus most Opportunity of serving and enjoying God. 

The governor of the worlc^ though an absolute sovereign, does not act 
arhitrarily i^ dispensing his smiles and liis frowns. 

lie who i^ the first and* best, should have the fii'st and best of our 
time, and strength, and service. 

It is a certain sign of an unhumbled heart, to quan'el with those 
rebukes which we have, by our own sin, broi\ght upon ourselves. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION.— ECLECTIC REVIEW. 

c 

We are on the threshold and only on the threshold of this great 
question. As a preparative to that portion of the public mind for whom 
our labours are expended, a copious extract from the British Quarterly 
Review was inserted in a recent number. The object of that paper was 
to justify the necessity of government interference. Judging only from 
internal evidence, we think ourselves safe in ascribing that argument to 
the able editor, Dr. Vaughan himself j and we feel ourselves equally 
safe, resting our opinion on tlie same ground, in ascribing the brilliant and 
masterly paper on this subject in the Ecleclic Review for September, from 
which we make the following extracts, to the gifted pen of Dr. Hamilton 
of Leeds. Be thi> as it ma}, the paj>er ih one of trans(*endeiit ability. 
Apart altogether from the question of utility, it demands pciusal as a 
literary treat. Having heard the one side of the (juestion, it is but fair 
that our readers should beqr the other, and vc believe none will complain 
of the length of the extracts. For ourselves, we arc inclined to linger for a 
while in the region of neutrality; not through indolence or want of a theory 
or opinion on the matter, but from a horror of adding to the number of 
those crudities which the eloquent writer of this paj>er thus honours with 
his notice. 

“We greatly doubt if a statesman can of late bo found in this counti*^, 
down to red-tapist underling, who has not in his pigeon-hole some jdan of 
this sort, whose mind, of whatever stamp and type, has not fermented 
with it. Its idea commands respect. It is the interference of commonly 
received principles. It diverts attention from doubtful measures. It 
promises much good. It proclaims enlightened and benevolent consulta- 
tion. It contrasts with monopoly and wax. It seems to mark a new era. 
Government is sui)posed %t revert to its proper work. There is care for 
the people. The popular melioration, at last, is projected and sought. 

“ To those who are prepared with well^dvised rules and grounds of judg- 
ment, those platitudes and plausibilities ’.vill offer no attraction. They 
are brilliant conceits. They can endure no profound analysis of thought: 
no practical carrying )ut of application.” 

It is laid down that “ every national system of education, to deserve 
the name, must coexist with the same territorial area and with the same 
numerical population. Its apparatus must be organized to this extent. 
It must be ramified with the nation.” 

Averse from every civil incoiyoration of Christianity, the author stands 
“ in doubt of legislative recognition (the word nly which our argument 
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will iit present permit us to employ)^ the educational duty. Let mental 
discipline be the most disparted from religion, let it bfe the merest literary 
scholarsliip, — when you convert it into law, you recognise it in tlflat which 
is nearest to religion. There may be minds which can lyftep the ideas 
distinct, tliorc may not be a case made out fcfr any necessai^ confusion of 
them, but the two will soon run into one another. The establishment of 
religion does now, in thAninion of many, call in consistency for the esta- 
blishment of education, it be conceded, an argument is furnished for 
the religious establishment very tangible, if not quite complete ; a strong 
objection to it is, likewise, miashod. Government has its province, hence- 
forth, in the mind of the p^lo; the moral and intellectual soul*is placed 
under ghostly and civil charge. It will be imppssible, as these more iftid 
more intermix, to separafe thorn. They must fefec their distinction.* To 
[)reserve them entire, wo are sure is impossible. The religion will become 
oducatory, the education will become religious. A compound establish- 
ment thus rises up before us, conscience and reason are cast into its dun- 
geons and bound by its cliains,- rpsponsible and thinking man is immured 
in its inner cryj)t and strongchrt hold,. with the gloom of an inquisition and 
the defiance of a keep. One mighty trust has ])ccn surrendered to the 
state, individual prerogative in religion; the power of that state only 
wants for a perfect tyranny that we betray into its custody the preroga- 
tive of mindk’' 

Even aUowing that the secular is carefully separated from the religious 
education, ‘‘a wrong is done to religion. It is denied all general control 
and infusion. it is a tiling to be kept alone. When taught, it is 
taught as it may bo. It is taught under no sanction derived from the 
authority, kindness, and persuasiveness of tbe^ accustomed instructor. If 
it be the religious minister of tlie respective children, they hear him on 
tlie Sabbath day. ^Vlicn twice again every week he appears before them, 
for direct indoctrination in Christian truth, wo cannot but fear that his 
task will be irksome. Ilis business will be only religious. Must it not 
degenerate into formality V Shut out from the common order of tuition, 
must it not carry a proscriptive mark? •It is staved oiF: it is under in- 
terdiction: silence concerning it for the principal hours is bound in honour, 
is sworn liy oath. To jay that this reserve honours its sacrednoss, is to 
treat it super^titiously. It asks not this unmixed statuesque: it is a diffu- 
sive power. Season every thing with its diflusivc influence. Nor do you 
best approach the youtliful heart by exclusive religious doctrine and pre- 
cept. Blended with lessons, st4f-oduced^from facts, how will it qpmmend 
itself without effort and constraint ! StandiTlg^y itself, — all the schalas- 
tic motives to excel in it being withdrawn — it will seem to the pupils 
celdly repulsive. They do ,not, require any adventitious reasons to 
strengthen the too-natm’al disinclination. • 

“But we ask, what kind of lettered culture th£ft must be, in which 
religion is imj)Ounded, held in abeyance, passed by, fiot to be spoken and 
thought, legally suppressed ? Is it to be ‘ Godless,' even to the word ? Is 
not revelation to be assumed ? May no reverence be shown to ouf Master 
and Saviour? Are we not to know that there is a fioly Ghost? Tliis 
has been attempted, and always in vain? Owen could not accom])lish it 
in Ids paralJelograms. The British and Foreign School Society avouefied 
the principle. Long since it ha» abandoned it. Its system iS very gene- 
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rally purely evangelical. It is pas^ng through its ordeal now for this 
dereliction of its o^ pretensions. It can make no defence. It always 
was so. • The Christianity which is common to all who maintain belief in 
the Trinity has all the while been inculcated. The blame is not for any 
hypocritical, \inderhand, breach of compact and pledge. It was an 
inevitable result. In the nature of things it could not be prevented. 
Keligion is so large a thing, that it pervades al9 All run into it. It is 
the universal ganglion. How was the good man to keep bis mouth as 
with a bridle? Was he never to make his cliildren wise unto salvation V 
We deny not an alternative; The irreligious will bo most admirably 
qualified for not teaching religion. They who are the least impressed 
with its truth and power will best yield to the restraint. Public opinion 
should foster such men* The eye of society should search for them 
through all its ranks. Let them schedule their indifierence and miconcem. 
Let their certificates be very distinct upon these points. Let all be placed 
beyond suspicion. But if religion seeks conversion to itself, apathy has 
a zeal, and infidelity a proselytization. If schools be saved from the par- 
tialities of the gospel, may they not, be abandoned to opposite influences? 
It is not probable that masters and scholars will retain this equilibrium in 
all their intercourse with each other, — that this neutrality can bo pre- 
served. The disturbance may not all be on one side ; it may vibrate in 
the extreme direction. Nature may take the place of God^ and Fitness 
of obligation.*' 

After demurring to the qualifications of the changeful governments of 
our nature to discharge this high duty, the writer proceeds: — 

We are now prepared for the converse of the argument, that it is the 
duty of the state to educate the people. Some even have gone so far as 
to assign to it other duties more elementary. Wo to any people who 
look to government for its bread ! The Dorset standard of ration, and 
the Curry draught which Arundel’s lord prescribes, may be lavished at 
the outset, — soon to be most rigorously shortened and pinched. Perhaps 
no one averment is more hccdlesslY uttered in our day than that tlie 
education of the people falls within the province of government, that it is 
responsible for it. This must be determined by various inquiries. Was 
government selected as the contrivance for it ? Itself the creature, even 
to its forms, of the popular will, when was this purpose committed to it ? 
Is not the light which bursts upon us altogether now ? If it be maintained 
that government, in the abstract, ought to educate, you must frame it for 
this end. Our government never designed it, never meditated it, — ^never 
could, from its want of adaptation addict itself to it. Every species 
of education has .been independent on it. The venerable founders of our 
(jonstitution made not provision for it... Its delicate as well as massive 
architecture rose to their plan, and beneath their jealous oversight : this 
conception was nevek* wrought into it. 

“Hwe would leamf the inspired estimate of government, we find its only 
emblem is the sword : to protect and to punish. Magistrature is for the 
terror of evil doers, and for a praise to them who do vrell. Overt acts 
alone come into its jurisdiction. Wo suppose it is rather too late to deal 
with the sophism, which is itself* but a few years old : that whatever is the 
individual’s duty must bo that the community, and that whatever lie 
ought to do‘4n a personal, ho is bound to do in a collective, capacity. It 
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is the duty of parents to clothe and nourish their children : can this be 
devolved upon a representativeship ? It is the duty of ’eveiy man to 
support, according to his ability, all the charitable institutions arbund him. 

Is it required of a government to undertake their support? As well 
niiglit it be argued, that whatever a man wds under obli|ation to do in 
his domestic relation, he^must persevere in doing when he sits on the com- 
mittee of an assurance office or a sanatory board. 

“All will admit that the parental education is the most simple, natural, 
and inceptive. Hero scripture is peremptory : ‘ the nurture and admoni- ^ 
tion of the Lord ’ is urged only on them who can thus early and tenderly^ 
undertake it. Many parental duties must be left to the instinct of that 
relation. The formation of character and h^bit very greatly depend flpon 
it. It is not a perfect institute, but it is the b 6 st which’ can be imagined. 
Any disturbance of it is the evil of evils. It may be abused, fbr our 
nature is sinful; but to interfere with it, is ‘by the worst means the 
worst.’ It can only, by any show of reasoning, be argued that this should 
be superseded by government, jvhen it is neglected, and when it is abused. 
But this is a delicate dilemtna. It may not be attended to at all. It 
may be attended to for an ill pur|)ose. This is not general, for long since , 
society had then been prostrated. If but partial, and even rare, it must 
1)0 adjudged whether the espial, the surveillance, the dictation, will not be 
direr injuries to independence and freedom than any of the anterior care- 
lessness and perverseness can be. In every family there is an informer : ^ 
every domestic transaction is overhauled. K, however, no household can 
discharge tliis claim aright, if, in every instance, government should 
espouse this claim as its own, then a universal title is made out, all‘ 
dwellings alike must open, and all familicc alike must submit. It is 
not the failure of other parties in performing the task, it was never 
properly tlieirs. An usurped right is resumed. That which had escaped 
its natural bounds, now flows in its proper channel. Government con- 
tains in itself the solcnm fee. It is the heaven-consecrated teacher. But 
then it must teach all. It will find it necessary not to neglect tho noble ; 
what title has he to an indo})endont, Voluntary education? All, on this 
hy])othesis, ought to bo educated for ^he welfare and support of the state: 
their whole cast of thought should be bent to it. A Venetian jealousy 
should bo exercised. To curb the lavish spirit may be more required by 
policy than to raise the vile. To seize tte supposed source of honour and 
power may be more demanded for the public safety than to lay hold of the 
inert and abject mass. This'is Icgitii^atc ^nsequcnce. If i^ be bound 
to teach any, then all ; if not all, then nondT « • 

“Now such a system generally professes the ‘ unitive ’ design. It ^ 
would make all think alike lis aim is, if not a l^vel of degree, a level 
of kind. Tho thoughts, the* categories of thought, the predicaments of 
thought, shall be the same. All shall be straighfened as by the school- 
master’s ruler, and transcribed from his copy. shall decide what may 
or may not be asked. But he must bo normalised himself. He must bo 
fashioned to a model, lie shall only be taught p^icular tlijngvS. The 
(iompress and tourniquet arc set on liis inind. He can only bo suffered 
to think one way. His restriction is* the most imperative. Tho desired 
1‘esult depends upon it. All schools will bo filled with the same books. 

All teachers will be imbued with the same spirit. And under their cold 
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and lifeless tuition, the national spifk, now warm and independent, will 
grow into a type fohnal and dml, one harsh outline with its crisj> 
edges, a mere complex machine driven by external impulse, with its 
appendages of apparent power but of gross resistance. If any man loves 
that national mDnotony, thinlSs it the just position of his nature, can sur- 
vey the tame and sluggish spectacle with delight, he, on the adoption of 
such a system, has his reward. If, however, in the view of the patriot it 
shall seem the lie to human greatness, the cheek against human improvc- 
inoht, the shackle on human freedom, — if he shall see in it the nist 
which coirpdcs and eats out all the highest elements of human character 
and motive, — then, though it should be pleadf ft for its practical ease and 
conv'enience, must he brand it wdth contempt, and denounce it with exe- 
cration 

“TlTe true lover of liberty will jealously examine all the plans and mea- 
sures of govemmont. lie will seldom find himself called to help it, 
and to weigh down its scale. He will watch its increase of power and 
influence of distrust. lie will specially guard against conceding to it 
any thing which might be otherwise done. He would deprecate its under- 
, taking of bridges, highways, railroads. Tie would foresee the immense 
mischief of its direction of hospitals and asylums. (Tovcrnmeiit has 
enough on its hands, — its own proper functions, — nor need it to be over- 
borne. There is a class of goverimieiits which are called patcrflal. They 
leave nothing of mental responsibility and action to their subjects. They 
exact a soulless obedience. A down-trodden people becomes indilferent to 
all but the wants and lusts of life. It is then called happy. Nothing 
breathes and stirs. Self-reliance is destroyed. The song of liberty is 
forgotten. The monument of heroism finds no plinth. And when such 
governments tamper with education, the tyranny, instead of being re- 
lieved, is eternized. The light would have broken in : they refract and 
colour its earliest ray. A revolution of thought would have arisen : they 
are ready to bind it hand and foot in subservience to their own base uses 
and crushing blow's. ^ 

‘‘ The accession of power and patronage to that government which 
establishes such a national system qf education, can scarcely be guaged. 
Thousands, and tens of thousands, of employh, start up at its bidding. 
Pedagogues, secretaries, inspectors, cover the land. Sumless is the 
swarm of petty otficiaries. Buil^ngs must be raised, and hero is favour : 
masters must be chosen, and here is suflrage. From the nature of the 
case, the fi vour and the sujrfjgc will be confined to few. But goveni- 
ment Has raised, by all thesS’ means, new influences. The schools are 
barracks, and the dv^pendents upon them are troops. .What behest can- 
not be accomplished ! What power may not be wielded ! What com- 
mand nmst not be gained ! Nor, as DissentCrs, can we fail to foresee the 
patronage which will tlius accnie to the Established Church. It is pre- 
ponderant in all governmental influences. Its civil character, its splendid 
revenue, its powerful alliance, will exceed every means of counterpoise. 
We know, who will b^ the functionaries of the Metropolitan executive : 
we know, what will be the rionformity of the principal teachers; we 
know, ^ how every other religion will be oversliadowcd. One mighty 
mochaaism will be forged to sustain the state with mercenaries, and the 
church with hypocrites.'’ 
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Government education, it is furtjwjr contended, “will produce a great 
depression in the present rank and species of education;’^ -and is totally 
inadequate to tlie task it professes to accomplisli. * . • 

“ The justification of any system, like that which wc consider, is the 
hope and the attempt of laying hold upuu«a portion of ^r people, not 
educated at all. In the pullieus of our cities may they be found. In 
the great scats of our manufactures they almost pos*sess whole districts. 
They are not the chil^en of operatives and artizaris. They belong to 
a continually deteriorating,* dilapidating class. The parents are outlajvs 
in spirit. Their grudge is against law and order and security. They 
are sullenly conscious of ^ neglect and wrong, and they woidd avenge* 
themselves. It is impossible to imagine the hiding places in which tiiey 
lurk, and how they herd like adder-knots, festering in vi(je. Tliev send 
forth their offspring to prey u])Oii society. Who can reach this |)itiable 
fragment? We find errors in the statistics, which include these forlorn 
children, — many very palpable, — ^but this fragment, as if broken off from 
all, i« still frightfully large, and more deadly than a volcanic projectile. 
Voluntary benevolence is thft diily means of overcoming this evil. It is 
a cause to be searched out. The mission which pursues it must bo in- 
spired by that of Him who came to ‘ seek and to save that which was lost.’ 
The flagged School is thg noblest of institutions. Here ferocity and selfish- 
ness arc softened by the kindness, and the reason, and the piety, of those 
who devote themselves to the jvork amidst all disgusts. The high-bred, 
the delicate w^ouian, the accomplished noble, contend cheerfully with all 
the squalor and all the defiance. Open a government school. Can you 
gather tliesc outcasts? Could you admit them in their tatters? Will* 
you bribe them and their parents, for you must j)ay them instead of being 
paid ? Is it in the common nature of instructors, apptnnted and salaried, 
to conduct these scjhools in the only temper which is tme to them ? The 
only children whom a national system could embrace are those tliat arc 
now in the course of education: a national system could barely touch one 
in a hundred of those wlio are not now educated. In the case of chil- 
dren in poor-houses and prisons, wc wfUingly allow the right and duty of 
those who ^)erintcnd tliem to educate. But this supposes a virtual 
orphanage, xhere are none others to do it for them. It is not neces- 
sarily an education of which wc can approve. Nothing* can justify any 
sectarianism* in it, for the rates are paid by all. If Christian philanthro- 
pists might be permitted to conduct it, it would be far more correct and 
efficient.” • ^ 

After arguing that legislative and elbenfMi^ary schools cannot c^ioxist, 
and that it is difficult to conceive what form and exijpnt of education is 
proposed to ho put in thw haudg of government, the writer proceeds : — 
‘‘And truly, all that haslicen premised loaves at large the ^question on 
which all other questions hang. If government lie under the obligation 
to instruct the people, — if it can claim the rightipas well as the duty, — 
then it is hound to enforce national education. We have never denounced 
what is called religious persecution ; for if the state possessed the impre- 
scriptible title to establish a religion, it follows that it is aulliorizcd to 
see that it believed and practised. •We* state bypotbctically the most 
absurd notions that ever entered the human mind. But consequences 
drawn from absurdity cannot be less absurd. Now, what shall be the 
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sanctions of an educational law V destitute of sanctions, it can be no 
law. Will you begin with the parents ? Will you 'make it compulsory 
on them to send their children to school ? By brute force ? Shall the 
dens of iniquity be searched, and their little ones be dragged thither? Or 
shall another 3^der of penalty be substituted ? Apply such an one as this : 
if the parent will not send his child, some certificate shall be withheld, 
without which the child is disqualified for indenture, and precluded all 
employment. But this could only move the love or fear of a very different 
order. These are the steady workmen, the small sJopkeepers. And even 
if they needed the motive of such an interdict, it would bo most unrighteous 
^in its infliction. On whom would it light? The children would be tlie 
actval sufferers. It would be a most cruel atfaindcr. Ere it could affect 
the parents with shame or with incumbrance, their heads might be bowed 
in the^flust. Would you try the arts of mulct and incarceration? Any 
punishment, which shocks public sentimbnt and freedom, — and this as- 
suredly must, — is more injurious to society than the crime. You must 
wield physical or moral force. There could bo no executory principle to 
wield the flrst : it is a burlesque on Ipgislit'on to apply the second. The 
kind look, the persuasive tone, the (*ondescenaing encouragement, 

‘ patience, perseverance, are the ministers by which it may bo wrought, not 
in council-chambers, not in aulic halls, but in cottages, hovels, cabins, with 
truculent fierceness, with jeering suspicion, with monstrous imputation, 
with menacing resistance. This is moral force, and this only can succeed. 
With whom must it be lodged ? Not in hands which handle manacles and 
truncheons. ‘ Government missionaries !’ Officials threatening fine and 
prison ! He who loves his neighbour as himself alone can understand it, 
feel it, express it, apply it ! We think that a law of education in this 
country is utterly impracticable, because the acknowledgment of riglit in 
our progeny, because our civil and religious liberty, because all our usages 
and institutions, render it impossible to give it a retributive confirmation. 

Never was there a time when interference was so needless. Tlic 
moans of education are in a course of rapid multiplication. On the defeat 
of Sir James Graham’s biU, the Nu.tional Society raised £150,000. 
Independents have reached, in a similar subscription, £109|p00. Other 
dissenting communities have not been less active. What is still bettor, 
it is constantly improving in its kind. A spirit of emulation is awake. 
The philosophy of teaching is sedulously studied. Old prescriptions are 
swept away. Time is saved. The thinking capacity is plied. The babe 
is treated intellectually. And the amount of knowledge which a cliild 
now acquires would have iKZ.de some older members of our univer&itio.^i 
quake. When all jjs astir, when many are running to and fro and know- 
ledge is increased, is it opportune, is it Recent, to insult all as feeble in 
spirit, loosq in order, contemptible in extent^ as a mockery of the principle 
and a miscarriage of the end ? 

There is a body of men from whom we might expect a steady front and 
uncompromising resistance. The Protestant Dissenters might well be 
looked for in the breach. They have not been wont to flee. They can- 
not be overawed. Biit their enemies long to discredit them. Once for- 
bidden to teach, they wrested 15ack* their right by slow and mighty strug- 
gles. They have taught, or liberty had now been banished. Their 
teaching power is daily augmented. They have won the pulpit. They 
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are incessantly obtaining more and ^>ore of the press. Their sentiments 
are reverberated by milHons who scarcely know their^name. * Only lately 
they were a people diverse from all others : they stood alone. Now their 
claims are watch- words, their scruples are rights, their prejudices are 
generalizations. Thefr free indopendent^opinions, styles of tliinking, 
forms of avowal, impress all.* There are those who love it not. Ho\t 
can these bo silenced ? By tampering with them in adulation and in 
bribe ! Let them by inc 9 nsistency lose their power in losing their charac- 
ter, let them destroy themselves ! Surely they will not stand out against 
so great a good ! They, of such ancestry and heraldry, will never narrow 
their minds by specialties of objection ! Whoever made such sabrificos of * 
yore ? Are they not ready to repeat them ? Their fathers made no saeri- 
fices of conscience ; let their descendants make hone. Let them b^ firm 
against Grecian gifts. Wliat is laid at their feet, with courtly compli- 
ment, is a trap and a snare. It is to oommit us. Their hostility to 
estsiiilishmcnts and regia dona will be then disarmed. We can never act 
up to our principles again. -We are harmless for the future, hors de 
ernnhat. Napoleon, on the testimony of De Stael, once said : ‘ If I had 
the choice, either of doing a noble action myself, or of inducing my 
adversary to do a mean one, 1 would not hesitate to prefer the debase- 
ment of mine enemy.* Let us beware ! All statesmanship now goes one 
way : each ef the great divisions unites. Buy up all ! The mind of all ! 
The conscience of ah ! The religion of all ! Multiply establishments I 
Apjioint commissions ! Endow ! Every man has his price ! Bid higher, 
and you may be sure of him I Whig and Tory, ho is the head and he is 
the tail ! This is the agreed-on policy I ‘ Plague on both your houses !* 
“Now does the crisis come. Wc have wrapped our robe to us in the 
storm : shall wo wear it loose in the sunshine ? There is nothing whicli 
we might not receive from the Treasury. It does not wait for our 
knocking. Its doors arc flung wide open. It invites us near. But to 
listen to its first proposal, to touch its first dole, will have irretrievably 
disgraced us. We shall pull down all that we have built ! We shall for- 
swear all that we have witnessed ! T& be betrayed by gold ! To betray 
the testimony of ages for base coin I Prodigal of sacrifice, fearless of 
reproach, laviSi of blood, and to fall af last before a wretched bribe ! 

* * Was it for this we sent out • 

Liberty’s cry from our shore ? 

Was it for this that the shout 
Thrilled throiffeh the earth’s ven' core ? 

Thus to live cowards and slave? !» 

O, ye great hearts that lie dead, 

Do ye not,^e’eu in your graves, 

Shudder as d’er Jvu wc tread V 

• 

“Government, if serious in this intention, wisheifto do an ungenerous 
thing. It has started late, it has lost the race, but it claims the course 
and the prize. For a time it was contented to feed the stream, now it 
demands the sluice-gate. It was content to pursue Jhe triumplj and par- 
take the gale, now it launches its bucentau|^upon the flood. Is it not of 
the nature of government to lag behinif ? It is tho creature of the people. 
But it is a sluggish organ. It is not the Dyonisian ear. And Vhy 
should it see, and often to oppose, all that is great and *good ri^e up 
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before it, and then clutch tlie reward V That it^ what it ib jiow 
'H5tJ meditate. • The^peoplo have Earned Jt There Was a cdunteoi^cj^ap^d 
'fijfcvour which it might nafe fehown. It not oulj^eld back ^roin approval 
but from sympathy. StiB the ^people pressed forward. Alone jthey did 
it. And notj shall it be tolerated t<> despoB a^d the pohle work 
which in no way it assisted, and in no sense blessed? 

“Our own character is dear to us. It is a fame of thii^gs. It a 
glory. Hardly has it been gained. It is ap escutoheon of priapps 
stakes. Yet is it threhtoned. It is under trial. It is in ordeah We 
only can damage it. They cannot work upon our fears ; tliey may assail 
OUT sensibilities. The appeal will be made. '»May you not suffer a loss 
ofepower and influence when it is seen in what an invidious, autagopistic, 
posture you place youi’seives ? What will the World think and say when 
it beSolds you, alway foremost in the cause of education, counteracting 
it with all your might ? Will it not betray a caiping, petulant, disposi- 
tion ? Will it not appear that yon opjjosc the doing by others of 
you cannot do yourselves? We must be content to reply, to rcitcia- 
tion, that we reject such a national system of education, because wo 
most conscientiously believe that, instead of facilitating and improving 
the education of the people, it will impede and debase it. We as 
Conscientiously believe, — indeed, these are bs^t corollaries, — ^ihat the 
mind of the people will be straightened, their character lowered, and 
their elasticity crushed. We can bear a false construction It is no 
new thing that will happen unto us We can leave our renown of 
principle to triumj)h over passing strifes, aiicl to emerge from emiops 
clouds. We can endure to think how others judge of us. A secret 
satisfaction will warm our hearts, when enemies j)ercoive that we are as 
proof against seduction and treachery, as against tortures and flames. 
Let us keep our ground. Let us still prophesy, though in sackcloth. 
Though the world moves in its giddiness, let us not move. One conces- 
sion is all that is asked : one concession bankrupts us. We are neutra- 
lised for over. We are a hissing and an execration. Our alliance, so 
obsequiously courted, would be a&’contuineliously spumed. 

* If they can Catch us once upon the hip, 

They will feed fat the ancjent grudge they bear ns.’ 

We have resolutely endeavoured to survey the whole question as patriots, 
as ChrisfliaDs. We only honour our distinctive tenets the more after 
attempting to forget them. They have came out again, they have risen 
up, m spite of the attemptiu They give a glow to our patriotism, and a 
subsistence to our -Christianity. They are twice blessed. They have 
the promise of the life which now is, and of tha* which is to come. They 
can pass through every fiimace, weight for weight, with their original 
brand imei^ced » 


LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 

lives in the present, but for the future. The creature of time, he 
is «llf)6v^hele&IS a being of eternal prospocts and interests. How feeble 
attA a thing is this mortal life ! How fleeting in itself, yet 

>iU 
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how enduring in its, wnsequences^^ How frail in^^ tenure, yet how 
tremendous in its conditions ! How vain in ail its mijojineiit^ yet how 
certainly bearing us onward to immeasurable good or e\u ! Api^ from 
the future destinies of human nature, viewed in itself, and within the 
limits with which rime circuipscrihes it^ mos*t) aptly is thh^life desoribsd 
as " a dream a vain show '* — a shadow a vapour which passeth 
away ; ” but when regarded as preparatory, in all its stages, to what is 
final, and irrevooable, and ^everlasting, yea enduring, as the throne of 
God’s Almightiness iteelf^ a weight of interest, and a grandeur of impor- 
tance attach themselves to^very winged moment of “the life which now- 
is,” that overwhehn the powers of man’s intellect to estimate, or thosQ of 
his imagination to oonceiye. . 

It were then*— who can doubt? — our highest wisdom constantly in 
all ^ings to recognize the solemn truth, that, while this world is not our 
rest^ and its fashion is passing away with every fleeting breath of ours, it 
is n^ertholess the sphere in which our eternal interests are evolving with 
every day, eveiy hour, eveiy inkiute of conscious existence ; and, under 
the full impression of this awM consideration, to make many a thoughtful 
pause in life’s busy turmoil, and searchingly question ourselves whether 
we are indeed striving to render the whole of this momentoug state of 
being, so pregnant throughout with mighty consequences, subservient to 
otemity, and*lieaven the constant centre of our hopes and aims. 

An immortal and holy creature, whose ear the sad story of man’s 
alienation from God had never reached, who only knew that in an inhabi- 
tant of earth, he beheld a being like himself gifted with intelligence 
the capacity to discern betwixt good and evil, and like himself aS 
destined to live for ever, would surely sup^se that not as a naturad 
creature only, but by the natural affinities of nig immortal nature, by the 
very instincts of his being, man would seek his happiness only in objects 
involving the ideas of immortality and perfect excellence ; that under the 
profound and powerM emotions springing from a consciousness of the 
grandeur of his destiny, he would feel &tle difficulty in maintaining the 
ascendancy of the spiritual over the fleshly, the immeasurable future over 
the finite present, in his nature and periseptlons ; that he would ever be 
found diligently pursuing the cultivation of his understanding in relation 
to the highest •themes of thought, and the most magnificent objects of 
affection ; that his powers alike of action and of endurance wound ever 
he steadily directed to the highost attainable point of moral elevation ; 
that the shadow of divinity wi^n him would ^er maintain his %piri|ual 
taste and aptitudes in lively exercise, and ea^y su^ce to overcome all 
that in him was only “ of the earth earthy/’ * 

Or, if to that unfallen spmt^ cdntempli^on, man’s story was made 
known, and he beheld in niiiL d two-fold creature oj^ time and *et6mity, 
involved in sin and its present and everlasting oongeqjieuces, vet not hope- 
lessly involved, but a being for whose restoration to God’ s favour ample 
provision had been made, and who might yet become more than an angel 
of light now is ; while he knew not, at the same time, how exclusively the 
nature of that fallen creature was presq^ved^by a corrupt and depravea 
will : how certainly would he conclude that the great, the absorbing business 
of every man’s life would be to prepare for the future life, and secure fw 
his majestic and imperishable beiiig, the perfection of being and felicity in 
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WiOiinitablQ sphei^ of otemity ; sSts^ how confiileptly would he expect 
to find lien's conne^n and sympathy with the unseen world operating 
with the most ppsitlye and direct unpresdon of reality, on all his powers, 
perception^ and emotions, so as io place every moment of his present 
t>aaisient life ander the power and solemnity of the life to come? 

But how difiimnt from all this is the actual state of things, tiovf far 
short do even me most seriously minded amount us fkll off habitually 
turning our attention to Goii and eternity, <'ana thus realizing the first 
beamings and relations of things ! How little do the most lor^ minded 
seek to realize the worth and dignity of the irmortal principle within us ! 
May it not with truth be affirmed of Christians in the mass, that they live 
as if time were, their only sphere of hopeful aa^d prized existence ; as if 
the i^ture ages of eternity either were an unknown blank, or presented 
nothing desirable to human anticipations, nothing to animate and decide 
present conduct, and give the presiding tone to their will and desires. 
And even in the most thoroughly regenerate, how strong is the propensity 
to walk by sight and not by faith, to ^ose the impressions of spiritual 
things under the present and more obvious pressure of earthly things ! 
How often do they confess to themselves with sonow and shame that 
their most urgent and habitual desires are towards the world and the 
flesh 1 They read in legible characters, on all things composing this 
earthly frame, the inscription, ‘^vanity of vanities,” yciJ they allow 
the world to cast its spell upon them, and, yielding to the plain and direct 
usurpation of their senses, hie — ^ven as others do — to load themselves 

f 'th its “ thick day,” its ^tilo learning, its fleeting honours, its flimiliar 
|oyments, burying themselves in the finite and perishable, and allowing 
e scope of their mental vision to be bounded by the base outward show 
of terrestrial natures, as if unconscious of the range for which their powers 
were created. They know that it is written — that it is positively and 
peremptorily commanded — “ Love not the world yet its love is with 
them more often than the love of life everlasting, dwarfing their whole 
characters, and making them, in i^ite of their vast capacities of perception 
and desire, to partake of much of the littleness and debasement by which 
th^ are here surrounded. .. 

"^^y is this? Whence the power of the worldAs enchantments over the 
hearts even of the people of God? Whence this prevail' ng laxity and 
feeblenees of spirit, this torpor and inaction, this continual halting in the 
journey towards eternity on the part of^tho&e who know the worth and 
destinies of man’s soul, igto whese hearts the li^t of heavenly truth has 
shone, and to whom the capacity of a progress without end in all that 
can constitute bliss to an intelligent and moral creature, is a distinct and 
bright reality? We know that an unrenewed mind that has never 
resdized its native 'v^tchedness, nor tasted pf the grace of God, must be 
reluctant, dull, and cold to every thing spiritual and divine ; but it is of 
believer’s love of the world we now speak. Why is it that his 
heaft overturns with such a ready and habitual fondness to earth and the 
vanitiesHhereof ? cWhy is it that in him, with all the abiding evidehc^ 
he onjoy/i of the reality and<mpo:(tance of unseen but eternal things, there 
afr^ all smoh feeble subordination of sentiment, and feeling, and action 
to ihe life which is hereafter? Whence comes it that with the full con- 
scioiisness of this truth, that the glory of God and the salvation of the 
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soul are the great en4s of human eKistence, the Christian st^ll retainf^ so 
cleaving an ^ectioil to that wori<J, the love of which hfe khovfe to he at 
once dishonouring to God and destructive to man’s heiJt ftiterfefe ? ^ 
^ere is first the weeiness and corruption of our fallen ‘liatjfeeS; 1^^ 
which we are leffcj as it were, surrounded with a thick, obsetaih^, and 
distorting atmosphere of earthliness, instead of walking in^he serene ^t^t 
of heavenly truth as we might do if our affections were habitually dh-ected 
to spiritual things. We stru^le feebly against the influence of a wortd 
only too mneh in harmony Vitn our own degraded tastes and perceptions ; 
ana then, again, the world thus received and cherished by us operates to * 
reduce ou^ imagination, affections, and intelligence to the level* of its -owiT 
baseness and exceeding worthlessness. • 

Then there is a listless indolent habit of nfind, eminently opp<jped to 
spirituality of feeling and perception, but in which we are easily tempted 
to indulge How many Christians live as if they had no duties to per- 
form, — no influence to exert, — ^no temptations to resist, — ^nothing to over- 
come, — ^nothing to oppose, — nothing to attain toby renewed and ceaseless 
effort? All is listlessness anS toij)or with them. They have neither 
force of will, nor magnitude of desire, nor vigour of resolution. As if 
they knew not that this world is the field, and their life the season — the 
only field and the only .season — ^in which “glory, honour, and immor- 
tality,” thoggh not enjoyed, are nevertheless to be won, they allow their 
precious time to be frittered ^way under the daily pressure of trifling 
cares, and in a mind of the most trivial and inadequate performances. 
The sum of each day’s existence is nearly the same, and exhibits Scarcely 
any perceptible instrumentality to high and holy purposes. A religion 
wmon does not evolve itself in practice, by yativo impulse, can never lift 
us above the world, and beyond the potent delusions of “ the Father of 
lies.” It is the active principle of religion alive at the heart, which can^ 
alone maintain our separation from the world and superiority to worldly® 
in fluences, and resist the wounds of a feeble and selfish spirit. 

Again, there*is the weakness of our faith. In proportion as we proceed 
in stirring our faith into ardent exerciSO, do we attaimcomprehensive and 
impressive views of spiritual things. Faith removes the thick film from the 
uppurged eye ; or it furnishes the soul*with pinions on which it may take 
its fli^t, even with eSgle-like amplitude and strength ofrwing, far above 
the base antT sickly atmosphere, the carCs and vanity and strife of this 
earthly scene, into the freedom and brightness.of heaven’s climes. 
When our faith languishes and droops, our spiritual perceptions^ow dim 
and decay ; when it is vigorous and in* li^J^ exercise, we seem to our- 
selves to rise above all that is terrestrial and temporal;^, and to walk in 
an atmosphere of serenestipqaoeip^ surrounded with the sunshine of a glad 
and cheerful heart, and partakes of “ajoy unspeakable and full, of glory.” 
Faith teaches us to converse with eternal tmth ; moulds our will into the 
Divine will ; maintains in us the Divine likeness in the strength and 
fulness of purified affections. In its exercise, a living energy is poitred 
upon us from above ; we feel that we can do all things “ throi^ Christ 
strengthening us and that we hold in him, our risefi Lord, a perfect and 
indubitable pedge of life and bliss andgloiy^o come* And so the day-star 
riseth in our hearts, and wc pursue the journey of Hfb, not as ihe*des- 
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uaed Wir only of elory, but as if w^bad already entered on tbe mbori- 
tance, as if our faitn now yis^on and fraition. 

Cbristian brotl^er, thou knowest that the flesh and the spirit are the 

jqa, thjr seokipg and 

^ to the th^ poi^er pas^icffl^ qf thine earthly 

• the ptwiift aaoendt to thhig^ iqf^h}o#.nd apiritqd, 
thfoi^ the qxerci$e of hopa^^Wid lore, ^e qima 

of the flesh in thhf ooiltest fae os a^y and vfuqpn^ as aye.jthe ff 
thine earthly hopes and desires; that whatevdt he the oast landnPSPVail- 
ing complexion of thy chiMraot€ir> the great advorsafy nfjSOfnJa*has saita 
awe tejgciptiatioqfl wherewith to ply you, and wiB put the woiid forward in 
colours the most attraciave to your whole •intellectual and sensitive 
nature^ Kemember thatr industry, self-deniah «enter{»riae, may all be 
k^t w vigorous requisition only to pamper the flesh and the lusts thereof; 
that even the best or the purest eiqoyments of life may, by the undue 
e^psreise of the social affections, become a trap and a snare’’ to thee. 
!Q(^uember that the love of the world has been again and again, f^t by 
thee to be utterly incoMatible with the* universal devote&esa lof thy 
hqart and life to God. iCeiuember that while in this body of sin and 
d^fh” thou canst not, without unrelaxing' self-conflict, be^ tFqe to the 
of duty within thee. Eemember that then, the season of fiiy 
sojourn and probation is shorter than it was when thpe eye 
upon this little tract, and yet, that eternity is taking its oompexion 
flom, every winged moment that now flits over thee, for in propoijtion to 
the purity and perfection of thine obedience here, will be thy process 
towards perfection of being and felicity hereafter. Romember those 
things, and may grace for grace” be given thee in the remembrance 
thereof, to guard against the inroads of a secular spirit, which is eon- 
tinu^y opposing itself to the self-renewing, world-denying, energetic, 
teirvid spint of active piety, and to labour for etesnitt. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S REQUIEM. 

•“How should the ClwtiBii’s dirge he sdng ? 

In trembling accents, famt and low, — 
With eye sUflhsed and ikltering tongue, 
And notes of woe? 

Rol let his\itaitin^antbem be, 

For piwe-tnned life a fit employ ; 

A^h trhuDphant melody, — 
A^gofjoyl « * ’ 

Th^e^L^ may pour her sweetest strain ; 

While %aiih s^ swells the song amain 
With trampet-voice. 

His rtrife is o’er ; his course is won 
^ In cUmSs htyjond the starry skies ! 

We mfin, external life begun, — 

' Death who dits ! 
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I ^vijS i*ead, ivitfe mtioh regtet^ paper itl last mokitIi*a^'Ma^ki^e 'e^ 
“Pastoral VisitatioP,” bearing tbe’signattu^ J, Si. L. ,l*h6^OTe ^ 
teiiw^ of that artidle/to say iioihifig W the camporiti^n, awf not credil^^ 
to Us as a body 5 o-tid t think it would be a pity were the yolp^a fW 
1846 tb be dloa^, wlthortt its containing a deci&d protest against'^ we 
statemente that article contains. I crave, theref(n*e, a mall apkCe forttb# 
pul*pose of offering one or two strictures upon it. ' ^ 

1. J. M. L. says, “w^jTby which, I suppose, he means himSelf,^ 
once assume, that ainongst us (i, t, our churches,) it (pastoral vrata- 
tion,) is in a very inefficient state.” When* this is taken in eonnec- 
tion with what follows about continual neglect,” “ supineness,** “khame- 
fhl indolence,” &c., it * appears that the charge which J. M. L. brings 
against the Congregational ministers of Scotland, and which he assumes 
as needing no proofs is that through indolence «nd unprincipled inddffet* 
once, the visitation of their flocks ia either not attended to at all, or otfly 
hi a ye^ inefficient manner. A modest assumption this to begin with . 
thjly ! Fray, who is J. M. L., that he so coolly, “ at once assumes” imeh 

a position ? I meet this unwarranted assumption with an indijgndn!! 
challeitigo, and a peremptory denial. He states what no man who knows 
otm churches can state with truth. Possibly there may not be amon^ • 

the hind of visitation which J. M. L. thinks best, but he has no rignt 
to as^time that what he thinks best is best, and on that to ground' a 
sweeping charge against a whole body of pious, laborious, and devoted 
men. Did he never read 1 Pet ii 1, and 2 Jim. iii. 2-3? 

2. J, M, L. pointedly contrasts the conduct of our ministers in respect 
of pastoral visitation, with that of the Presbyterian ministers. I hkVC ^ 
no objection to this, provided it be fairly done. But in order to this 
there ought to he taken into account how much our ministers have to do 
in other respects, which does not fall ordinarily to the lot of Presbyterian 
pastors. It should be remembered thSt, wliilst the latter usually preach 
only twice on Sabbath, many of our pastors preach three times, and all 
of them have one preaching service, *some two, and some several such 
services besijles, during the week. The Presbyterian ministers have no 
church meetings to prepare for, to preside over, and (I may add,) some- 

• 

* It was by a sort of accident tiat J. M. L.^s paper found a place ipsour pages 
to which it had no claim, either on account m thi tnith or temper of the strictures 
it contains. Wo do not on the wholp regret its insertion. It is bettor, perhaps, 
that freedom of speech beina allowci^ it should be made apparent how rashly and ^ 
recklessly some will complal^wbohave never troubled themselves to ascertain that 
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timeB to recover fronj lus they heat can ; the^ have not to examine and 
c^verse with appiioanta for chnroh feUewshu) except in the lump once 
a^uart^r, or once in tho half-year ; and they Wve not eases of discipline 
to^ manage in the minute and difficult manner in whioh these are con- 
dSoted amongst usu In fine, the Presbytei^au miziister is surrounded 
by a body of elders who share the responsibility, and divide the toils of 
pastoral superintendence, whilst we i^ust do sdl ourselves, unless some 
, active brother of his own accord, volunteers to t,ssisfc us. Arc these diffcr- 
^ijuoes nothing? Would they be totally overlooked by any man who wished 
candidly to form an estimate of the comparative diligence of Indepen- 
dent and Presbyterian pastors ? 

3. I am no adVocato for a pastor’s restricting *his visits to seasons of 
trial a^ong his people ; hut, I must protest against the tenns in which 

M. L. has spoKen of such visits. According to him, a pastor who enters 
the houses of his people only when his \isits are most of all required, 
is a personage whose visits can never be well rccidved : as his presence is 
cither the precursor of evil, or the sign "that it is past What ! do 
people think less of their doctor because he is not incessantly calling to 
feel their pulses, and examine their tongues, and prescribe medicine ? Do 
mw attach gloomy associations to their friends, who are always ready to 
asMst them with their counsel when it is needed, because tbesp friends are 
not every now-and-tben coming, and saying — “Now don’t you want a 
little advice ?” And where is the essential difference between such cases 
and that of a minister, who stands ready to assist his people whenever 
their circumstances demand it ; but who, unwilling to intrude himself 
officiously upon them, is spacing of his visits so long as he sees tliat they 
are not required? And suppose such an one — ^under tlie influence of 
* feelings, which every one who has had a gentleman’s breeding will be able 
to comprehend — should go to the opposite extreme, and be too fastidious 
about intruding uninvited into people’s houses : is he for this to be made 
the object of such a tirade as that which has occasioned these remarks ? 

4. J. M. L. says,* “we fearlessly assert as an impregnable position, that 
110 minister has any sanction from heaven, nor any right from society, to 
outer on engagements which so trench on his time that ho cannot bestow 
upon his charge 'a full and faithful pastoral supervision.” Of course, no 
man can have “ a sanction frdin heaven, or a right from society,” to 
neglect what he has engaged to perform. We did not need an oracle to 
tell us that ! But, suppose J. M. L., inctead of pompously rolling out 
uselefes truisms, had attemj^d to^show that no pastor can fiiUy and Eiith- 
fully superintend ^r if he prefers it supervise') his church, without gad- 
ding about incessantly among the members, be would have written some- 
thing to the point, and something which mignt have a much better effect 
on the mind of pastoft, than his hot philippics are likely to have. For 
my part, I doubt this •position. I think that not only is there a possi- 
bility of superintending a church without systematically visiting it, but 
that it is better both for the church and the pastor, when his duties are 
p^iformed with as little of fom, system, and pomp as possible. It would 
ha^ been to the point, also, batf J. M* L. endeavoured to prove that 
rajgiifiM!' fevst^atic visitation is any prescribed part of a pastor’s official 
dui^i ' Tnis point I also call in question. Admitting the expediency of 
frequent intercourse botween a pastor and bis flock, 1 crave proof from 
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scripture that it is any part of his,rfwey, as a pa^, to pursue a “sys- 
tematic visitation of his congregation.” Now m th<J abseo^^ of prwf of 
the two points above referred to, I protest against being lectured kr the 
style which J. M. L. has chosen to adopt. Before I am toldthsfi.I wn 
saying what is not tnje, when I plead want* of time as a Reason &r aot 
running about continually visiting my people, that I am guilty of “shaul^ 
ful indolence,” that I **sit supinely in my study;” (though, by-the-bye, it 
would beat Ducrow himself to sit supinely, i.e., lying on his back^) 
that, in short, I sinfully neglect my official duty, I think it but reason- 
able, that I should be at least shown by some cjear passage of scripture;,^ 
that a systematic visiting dijny congregation is my official duty. 

6. J. M. L. seems to think that the systematic visitation of a congre- 
gation is a source of unmiked good in a church, and that ttie neglect <jf it is 
a root of all evil. Here, I decidedly differ from him. I regard pastoral 
visitation, as it is generaUy conducted in this country, as a dangerous 
practice. It tends to nurse a. superstitious feeling among the people, as if 
the visit of the minister brough^ some spiritual charm to their house. It 
fosters formality by leading thC people to believe that they and their chil- 
dren must be especially good whilst the minister is there, whatever they 
are at other times. And when, in order to avoid this, formality is set 
aside, and the pastor beemnes free and open in his conversation ; it often 
involves him* in familiarities of intercourse which embitter his days, mar 
his usefulness, and perhaps ruin bis character. Alas 1 I know too many 
iii.stan(*cs of the evils which have resulted from too free intercourse on the 
jiart of ministers with their people, not to tremble for any minister 
whom 1 sec indulging in it. More than this : in our churches incalculable 
evil may be done, and some, I think, has beeu done by pastors giving in 
to the idea, that the care of the church devolves exclusively on them, 
instead of inculcating upon the bretliren, that it is tAeir duty, as an asso-* 
(dated body, to watch over, visit, counsel, and assist each other. J. M. L. 
and man} besides in other churches do not, as it appears to me, rightly 
understand Con^egationalism. Their conception of it, I fear, includes 
nothing more than the privilege of atfending church* meetings, making 
speeches, or as they call it, ‘‘ stating their minds,” and pretty freely find- 
ing fault sometimes wit^ tlieir betters. *But this is not the Congregation- 
alism of the ^w Testament, or any thing like it. The CoigregationaHsm 
of the primitive churches consisted in the’ members loving one another, 
watching over each other with a godly jealousy, fidmonishing each other, 
comforting each other, striving tf)gether fjr the frith of the gogpel, praying 
together, working together, and leaving tcf*no set of officers tbose 
sacred duties of brotherly love which the Master has laid upon the 
brethren themselves. If Congregationalism in this opnntry is “ languish- 
ing,” it is from tlio neglect ofr this its essence, and not from tbe negiKit 
of pastoral visitation, which is a mere accident of ft, that it must have 
suffered. True genuine Congregationalism dependsf on the pastor doing 
his duty, and the people theirs ; not on the people devolving upon the 
shoulders of the pastor what Christ has laid on thepr own. Qpngrega- 
tionalism will never thrive, if it bo unnaturqjjiy grafted upon the stodk of 
Officialism. Let us have the pure thir%, one way or the other ; not^ an 
ill-sorted amalgam of the two. K it be proper that the church should 
be under the tutelage of its officers, be it so ; but, if not — ^ii the churoh 









tmiY tbl^}««re of iiaelf, fliid>^oiuglii»to teike ieiiin «f iteeliU-tkeQ»aiimy 
^H^bry abbot iiQV'>ohuiSiOst«iifr<lnw wimt of oflioial 

'i^upsTviskm. iaCljota^ragatbiUdifim! w kv^8h<Mu4 be^ Aere ifi a/ pfaiKBo ftad 
^ a^ dnt^ for alL thero is -tkeif ijRaa^^or^the raaiiii of thought, «f mud- 

of expeiieooo^ o{* b do »%llow noj ma^’ 4so despise him, 

m^by the assam^tioxi of little 'airs ^Ofisaperiority (the surest way to 
4e&at his ead), by the pcrwar ef ' mind and of eharactor ; ' his 
hasinesB is to Watoh for souls, prdaeh Word, to fi^ed <be 
and^ to rale the .house of €fod committed to his cdiarge. Thent diorc 
^ is the i^ocon^he mai^of business and practical wisdom : his duty is 
to attend to the temporal interests of th^ nhureh, to collect from the 
ridi what is needed for carrying on the work in which the^idiurch is 
embarked, and 'to dispense to the poor what will suipply their temporal 
^ neoeftiities. And, in fine, there is the Brotherhood^&ie body of the 
miembers, including the pastor and deacon in their prirato and imofficial 
character : their vocation is to help each other, watch over each other, 
visit each other, exhort each other, and,^ by ail means of a private kind, 
farther the common well-being of the wholh. Oh ! it is a beautifill system 
'if men woald but understand it, and work it out. But, if our people 
have generally the notions of J. M. L., no wonder if it does not snicoeed. 
• Sh® new wine will not be quiet in old bottles. The new piece wfli not 
bui* qn tho old garment. A spiritual system will not thriws it* inoorpor- 
atedwith a worldly policy. 

6. I come now to the worst part of the paper of J. M. L., viz., that in 
which he declares that the ministers of the Congregational Churebcs of 
Scotland are guilty of supineness, of shameful indolence, and of falsehood 
)in alleging “ want of time V as a reason for not visiting their fiocks. 1 
stood aghast at this astoxuiding charge, when I first heard it, and 1 
' styi marvel at the cool daring of the man, be he who ho may, who 
could make it. 1 should be sorry to believe that there is one of my 
brather ministers against whom it could be substantiated, or that any one 
of our churches should be so ignorant of its duty, or so lost to all the 
cliiiiis of brotherly love, as to allow its pastor to pursue such a course, 
without endeavouring, by faithful and afiectionate remonstrance, to call 
him to a change of mind and conduct. But, intriguant as 1 feel at tlxis 
charge, I will meet it calmly. I refer, first, to the case of, the pastors in 
our large towns; and here 1 "will take my own case as an example, Us 
I know it l>est. Though my church is by no moans the largest m the 
conneetbn, yet, before I i^n visH all the'&ombers once, I mnStdevoto at 
least 600 hours — that is ^'the rate of four hours a day, for 150 days ; 
and 1 must walk«about 1400 oules, which is at the rate of somewhat less 
than to miles a day, for the same long^ of tDno. Now, when it is con- 
sidhred tiiat I have three discourses every week to prepare and deliver, 
— ^tbat 1 am often called, besides, to preach sometimes at home, some- 
times at a distance,— that 1 have church meetings, prayer meetings, dea- 
con meetings, committee meetings, and public meetings to attend, — ^that 
I have baptisms tp perform in the houses of the ^embers, funerals to 
attend, visiters to receive, Si^d advice to give on all sorts of subjects, — 
1 hayh to visit the sick and" the afflicted, -^4hat 1 have to converse 
with numerous applicants for church-fcllowship, — and that I have many 
riiltt 'bcbidos which I cannot prevent I leave It with the 

J ' t ‘ * , 
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good Bett»e itf.dny'teaadid ^nalaai to»Sa 3 Ztwhethor-^t^«^n*auppwi« 0 l! iwiTer 
to Bngoy tbu a boofa, UnS to ototqfiy ^^scAtf in 

. exertion, 4r to an kauv mj imaiy md fi awt ito ^ rbe 

ipoQbiUo fer mn, eithw Tni^y freqn^ly ttr veiry [^atenj!rticalIy,*io yitot^my 
itock ; and whetkofi X vn^y ttpt, wltho^ any*^^ cloaks” or «iiy iimatlwatigP^ 
plead want, of titne als^ reaean for not d^ing bo« Noir^ of' my brelkton 
irbo are ministers in large towns, there is none who can have mttctekns 
f:o >do tihan i bare, and soige of them must have a great deal more and 
yet there »i« not one of us who wholly neglects pastoral visitation, and! by 
soHae a largo portion of tme is reg^rly devoted to this work. Ll thfi 
case of the country minisutys, the details are somewhat dififerent, but the 
result substantially the same. Many of these are young men whose stores 
of theological and biblical knowledge cannot *be largej and whof there- 
fore, ought to bo much among their books, both for their flocks^ sa&e and 
their own ; others have their people so widely dispersed, that sometimes 
it consumes uearly a whole day to pay a single visit ; others are so exten- 
sively occupied in preaching aqd travelling, that they are little at home ; 
^(and othera are obliged to cn^ge ini secular pursuits, for the due support 
of their household. And yet I do not believe that any of these brethren . 
wholly neglects the personal inspection of his flock ; and many of them, 

I know, devote to this work what 1 cannot but regard an undue portion 
of ^tbeor time. And are these the men who are to be held up to roprteudi, 
as supine, shamefully indolent, and hypocritically false? 1 would nsot for * 
the world have the heart of the man who could deliberately utter such a 
calumny. 

’> To my brethren in the ministry I presume to say in conelai^n^’^ — 

. llrethceiu, let no such assaults move us. lojt us be steadfast, diligent, 

/ jjeiracveriiig, and we may rest assured that, however a few may carp, the 
,^at body of our flocks will rally on our side. By all means let us visit 
our congregations as frequently as weightier duties will allow. But we 
roust remember that we are men of the nineteenth century. Our lot has 
Itcen cast on an age of reading, intelligence, and energy — ^when men will 
not accept vapid declamation, noisy emptiness, or rhapsodical inanities, 
tor the realities and the rationalise^ in which the ministers of Christ 
dtould deal. To o\i\ books, then, brethren, to our books! Let us be 
men of light> as well as men of love. Let ns feed our flocks with the 
flneat of the wheat. Let us be careful to give them substance, and not 
ohaidows — ^wheat, and not chaff. Lot the pulpit l>e our chief aim — ^the 
>claB 0 t and the study our chief haunts. ^ An^ if, through Grodis blessing 
upon our honest endeavours, we shall be from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
to enlighten our people’s minds, sure I am they will never be so silfy as ^ 
to complain of us, that wb seldom “ darken their thresholds.’’ » 

* W. L. A. 

i^DlNBUROH, 9i/i Nov*, 1846. 


THE AP 08 TLESHIP OF JMATTHIAS, 

BBIKG Bi^SCABKS ON THB 0 THe 6 kom i. 15-26* 

^ ‘1 Ought Matthias^) be considered one of the twelve Apostles ?” is the 
question proposed by A. T. O., in the last Number of the Magazine, 
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andrtie has auswerecVt in tha nagati^Q. Fr^oax thai ooaolusicm^ aad from 
tber‘ views by'wbicli^he supports it, entirely dissent, and shall now 
endeavour to express our reasons for doing so; takiing up, in the first 
place, his statements in order. 

1. We cannot beheve that even before the day of Pentecost the 
d!|^tles were liable to err «n svfih a matter as this. Even after that day 
they were liable to error in important points of conduct, (see Gal. ii. 11,) 
but not in that which was officud. So we ^believe that, previously to 
^ Pentecost, they were secured against all error m the cfficud management 
gf the church. We derive this persuasion from^ the passages ; Matt, xviii. 
18, — whic^h see. , ‘ 

They certainly transgressed no command of our Lord. His com- 
mand jfclated to two things; — they were not to dhpart from Jerusalem for 
a specified time — they were to wait there for the promise of the Father. 
They fulfilled the command in both respects. They remained in Jerusa- 
lem, and they remained waiting for that promise. There is siuely nothing 
in the act we are discussing that is an interference with either of these 
things. It is too much to say that “these directions seem plainly 
intended to restrain the apostles from attempting any thing till after Pen- 
teeOvSt.” They were intended to restrain them from attempting any public 
efforts, before they received power from on high to enlighten and sustain 
them ; or adopting any measure in the church, that would hawe involved 
an alteration of recognized principles or qn addition to such ; but surely 
notbing more. To till up a vacant office was no startling innovation ; it 
was simply repairing a broach in their ranks before the day of conflict 
’ came ? a measure which we sliould deem seemly, congruous, and necessary, 
and which wo are startled to, hear called “unjustifiable and wrong.” 

8. “ Peter does not assign any authority or reason for the proceeding, 
but his own idea of its being right and necessary.” Suppose it was 
so, we, for our part, should very much prefer following an Apostlj'J’s 
“ own icfoa” in such cases, even before Pentecost, to follow that which is 
merely our own idea in the present day. • Observe, we sa^, our own idea, 
apart from direct soriptural infornltition, which A. T. G.r argument sup- 
poses to be here wanting. In that c^fo our choice lies between looter and 
certain critics, — his idea of what was right and necessary, and their idea of 
it. We must cUndidly say, we prefer adhering to the Fisherman, even if 
it was but “ his own idea.” But what if it was, also, not the idea, but 
the WILL of the Spirit ? And if Peter was not already guided by inspira- 
tion in tlyngs pertaining to his o^ce, wba^ are wo to make of John xx. 
22 ? vhat, indeed, becomes'of* his office itself, and his previous ministra- 
tions in it ? Shall* we suppose, that even now, he was so ready to fail in 
the interpretation of ^pturc, when our,» Lord '(Luke xxiv. 44, 45,) had 
opened the understanding of all the apostles “ that they might under- 
stand the scriptures V* ' How little must he have profited by his divine 
teaching and illumination, if, on the very next occasion that we find him 
quoting scripture, he is to be convicted of so gross a misapplication of it ! 
Why insigt on the necessity of a direct “communication from Christ 
authorising him to act as did,” when this previous illumination, 
coupled with the authority onginally conferred on him, was equivalent 
to itt ^ 

4. Xhero* was Mthiug in the mode of election,” So think certam 

critics ; but the one hundred and twenty disciples thought just the con- 
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The^ af Mafitkim, 

trary. Which party ^ is likelier ta*be in the ngl|ft? The disciples 
had prayed, depending on the promise, Matt, xyiii* 19, t^hich seems 
specially intended to apply to such emeigencies in cAurcA affmn ; t^ 
bad appealed to Christ as KctohoyvZffret ‘^knowing the hearts of 

t. e.y fully acquainted with the internal character and Sjjpritnal quaH- 
fieatiCns of all — a solemn and beautiful recognition of his Deity ; and di?P* 
this prayer receive no answer ? yea, did it receive a false one ? for the lot 
was either ordered by Christ, or it was not. If by him, did he intend 
judicially to mislead them, as Ahab was misled (1 Kings xxii. 19-23.)4? 
If not by him, by whom w?fc8 it ordered ? The apostles had recourse to 
lots, as being a direct aj)pea\ to divine decision, knowing that God had * 
sanctioned tliis. (Niun. xxyi. 65 ; Prov. xvi. 33.) It is true there was no 
farther inteiposition than* the answer by lot, but, suppoeflng that ^ be 
agreeable to his will, was this necessary? It is said, the importance of 
the occamn demanded some decisive indication of approval. We answer, 
if our opponents arc right, much more did the importance of the EBUoa 
demand a decisive indication of disapproval ; but where is it? 

Farther; our Lord’s approval seem*4 to us plainly enough indicated by 
his ])resciice and favour still remaining with them, and partiouiarly by 
the miraculous gifts of Pentecost being granted equally to Matthias vnth ike 
rest He is made no exception, which surely would have been the case 
had he been t&ilawfiilly intruded into so important an ofl&ce. Peter stands 
up “ with the eleven ” to preach, -»-thcy are all recognised as follow work- 
men, e'T(Tially honoured by God. 

6. Th(‘ reason hero given has no force at all, because, if it has any\ it 
must b<' on the ground that silence concerning the labours of an apostle 
implies at hnist, Sfunething unfavourable to Idm. Farther, if the future 
career of Matthias was really so barren of honour and success as to be 
a visible condemnation of the original etoror in his appointment, how 
was it that it never struck the minds of the apostles themselves? How 
did tlicy not discover their blunder? Or shall we suppose they did, 
and that Inike records the fault, Imt omits all mention of its discovery? 
This does not agree Avith our notion dt fair historical narration, much 
less with our views of what is inspired. ^ 

6. We have not th<i slighte.st hint that in choosing Paul to be his 
apostle, Christ intended to supersede any previous proceeding. Paul 
does not seem to have thought so. Doubtless ho who reproved Peter 
before all for one error, would not have hesitated to remonstrate with 
him because of another, which, though e,pmmtted some time before, was 
so closely connected (as A. T. G. supposes)* With his own claim to* the 
apostlcship. But Paul never speaks of his proper place being withheld ^ 
from him ; nor does his cora|>a]iioi?#Luke, who knew his views and feeUngs, 
give any liiiit of the wrong ; no^ is Paul ever numbered with the twelve. 
The fact is, Paul, though an apostle, was not intended to be one of the 
twelve, whose special duty it was to go to ‘‘ the lostcsheep of the house of 
Israel.” Matt. x. 6. Their commission was afterwards enlarged,* it is 
true, but their first work, and for a time their only w^, was a^ong the 
twelve tribes, to which their number was an illusion, rani’s commission 
was quite different ; (Acts xxvi. 17, &c!) he was appointed specially for 
ike Gentiles, and gloried in being their apostle, ^ 

But it is said that there was an essential qualification* wanting in 
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JfastthiaJi^-^thiafc ‘Vrtro natwr^' tJiii thfe 

AxnQd; be AppoiAW idipec^fciy wad ‘dti not the 

diBciple& wfw^gtiftse* this iiate, itnd folidW’ it'ih Wff^praiyef here i'ecordfedi 
Ihd^ we say that that prayer w^s ' valnj itiid the anc/wfer hy lots deltisive^ 
we Mttist adm^itithal the <}tiitlificatk)^ -relferrfd to T^as vhi tb^nthtg^in Mat- 
""^ias. We harre no^ right to say that it miraculous ht^oWahce of Christ 
was essential in this particular ease. ' ^ ' ' 

The whole proceeding, which on the O|^os5te view 'is strange and 
astoimdi]^, beoomes very simple and easy of comprehension, if ,we attend 
^ tOf what Feter states as the reason why he urged it. BeM Acts L 21, 22. 
The thing required was a witness 0 / Chrisfh resurrection. Peter knew 
thkt to serve this p^ose was the first duty of the apostolic office, as his 
master had totd him. *See Luke xxiv. 48. ' The necessity for such a 
witness was immediate. Our Lord’s originally selecting twelm to tear 
witness on his behalf, showed that be regarded that number to he most 
suitable, if not needful ; and if one of the witnesses proved unfaithful, and 
another could be procured equally qualified to boar testimony, there was 
surely no reason why the deposition- that ^as wanting should not^bo sup- 
plied by that other. The qualifications of such a witness are stated by 
Peter. He required to be one who had companied with the apostles ail 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among them, beginning 
from the baptism of John unto that same day that he wfts taken up. 
Matthias was such a one.* On this ground he bore witness along with 
the rest ; and shall we say, in opposition to the judgment of the holy and 
devoted men who had to bear that perilous testimony, that his evidence' 
was quite xmnecessary and superfluous — that the Christian church could 
better have dispeused withr it ? If he ought not to be considered an 
apostle, this would be true. But we have seen that to him, as well as to 
otheis, the Holy Ghost was given at Pentecost. Now, A. T. G. holds 
that after Pentecost the apostles were not liable to error. Hence two 
things follow : if they had committed an error befoi:c, they would have 
discovered it then, and deposed Matthias. But he appears in conjunction 
with them. Acis ii. 14; iv. fll; v. 12, 10, also vi. 2. The last 
instance deserves particular attention. Again ; if Matthias received the 
Holy Ghost at Pentecost, he must then have Jqiown whether he was 
rightfully an apostle or not. The conclusion is plain. .If he did not 
receive the Spirit, he would not have been reckoned as one of “ the 
twelve,” when they suggested the institution of deacons. 

Lastly: Consider wnat, dangerous consequences flow from the contrary 
supposition. It gives us "no advantage in any respect, so far as we can 
see ; but imposesf upon us the following convictions. That those whose 
authority wo profess to folioW, did, in t&ir ver^ first stop in the settlement 
of the church, comimt an error through over-haste, which they never 
retracted; that they 'directly transgressed the Saviour’s command, doing 
that T^hich was “ unjiftitifiable and wrong,” hui never repenting; that they 
blundered egregiously in iheir “ interoretation of providence and scrip- 
ture ” aft^r their risen Lord had opened their understandings to understand 
the scriptures ; that the solemn j^rayer which they united in offering at 

Of this fact, and abo of the propriety of taking th twelve” in its literal signi- 
fication, wc hrve a remarkable ccmtimiation in 1 Cor. 5, compared with Luke 
xxty. as. 36, which soppteniants 14. 
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th^t se?isoa wlic!^ ^pij;it cf .^pp^ation WsP-i^-eo «i jfna% jenj<^edi wdi 
ag.iwjt of prQfeumptm,*«Ju3i ^ch; aJSi|tM» leased 

Without any pl^in, rapajce^at qr ja^tiemardB. flow jitrapgaly* mk 

thQ scriptures writt^,jjff a trapsactiop of this important kind is DeoosAad 
without any hht pf i^ exfcrema sinfulneBs I — fojv on the oppjoate mm, it 
invojyf a a compUcatiou qf ignora^c^ wilfolues^ pride, presumption, anJP" 
ohbtinaey, without any thing said from which it is possible to discover the 
evil of except by snch jeasonhig as A. T. G. has employed. It is 
true that the ^cripturee record improper acts without always eaprees^ 
disapproval of them^ hut in such cases the acts are of that kind which ^ 
cither admit of no doubt, orw e condemned, plainly condemned, hy other 
passages. This is not such an act. They never fail in the case of m. 
oj^kial t{ii^maction^ whiclf was either irregular* or “^(juBtifiahle^and 
wrong,” to give us clear grounds for judging of it. Compare Levit. x. 
16—20; Num. xx. 10 — 12; 1 Sam. xii. 1^-19, xiii. 9 — 13; 1 Kings 
xiii. 21; 2 Cbron. xxvi. 16—19, and other passages. More mi^t be 
added in illustration of the subject, but the paper has already extended 
to a length we regret. •* * , "R K 


‘‘HERB WE HAVE^NO CONTINUING CirY.” 

Earth has no downy resting place, 

Where the tired pilgiiin long may stay ; 

Timo ever cries, with hoary face — 

Away, away. 

The bark upon the rushing sti'cam. 

Careering, onward speeds along : 

And such is mortal life — a dream — 

A passing song. 

• • 

Wc build% palace on tli9 shore, 

With splendid dome, and turrets fair, 

And banquet like our sires of yore, 

All joyous there. 

And friends come trooping at our call, 

With lightsome step and loving eye, 

While music echoes through each hall, 

N^ sowow nigh. 

Away, away ; the voice is heard, 

Prophetic thro^h the joyous dome — 

“With the cdld snroud-thy light frame 'gird, 
Tlie grave thy hpme.” 

Go pile thy golden ingots high, • 

And bid thy treasur'd diamonds blaze ; 

Feast with the glorious sight thine eye 
in rapt amaze. 

One little hour, thy treasureif Itore— 

Thy pearls, thy diamonda-Mjaamot buy. 

When thou hast told life's moments o^er. 

And thou must die. 
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Poetry. Jim ^ hmm c^vimxiing City:'* 

and fixpiMid tkyk^QW& soal, 

* Drink at truth's liiviug stream ; 

All treasures of the sage anroU^-^ 

Wisdom distil. 

What thoj^tby spirit in its power 
Exult with intellectual pvide, 

And, conscious of its glorious dower, 

All else deride. 

The kindling eye, the burning strain, 

The alchemy of science vast. 

Cannot thy soul one hour detain. 

Thy ti?ue is past. 

See yonder pageant, — honours fall 
Updn the patriot, while the crowd. 

Exulting, all his deeds recall, 

And sing aloud. 

And he is blest, wliilo on his ear 
Those grateful strains triumphant swell ; 

Yet other sounds we socvi shall hear— 

> Hi+ funeral knell ! 

Wealth, learning, honour, cannot hold 
The pilgrim in his onward way ; 

Amidst their sweets he cannot fold 

His arms and stay. 

Even Howard ! in his pgth of love, 

Blessing the world with mercy’s smile, 

Fails with liis train of wo to move 

Old Time awhile. 

A father, with his loved cues round, 

And little prattlers on his knee, 

Chorus of hearts 1 where nought is found 
But Idissful glee. 

A ha])py home, a mother’s love, 

And all that can this life endear ; 

W’herc Time lus fairest jajarb has wove, 

e. Can deigh be here ? 

Away I away I still rings the knell. 

From home and all its sheets away ; 

Nor sigh, nor tear, can with its speH 

One moment stay. 

Even when around the loved one’s grave 
We linger long with bleeding heart, 

Time cries, as i^und the trees wave, 

' Depart, depart. 

Oh ! that will be a glorious mom 
When heralds sound ^froni yonder skies, 
Wlule fai* the trumpet notes'' are home, 
n Arise I arise ! 

Th^n shall the sainted wanderer find 
A home in heaven, a resting place : 

Earth and its changes, left behind, 

^ • Have tfiere no trace. 

An everla^ng hme above, 

Whose joy and bliss can never pall ; 

While o’er that scene of holy love 

Ko blight can fall. 


Dec*. 
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Yes, tho’ on earth resting place, f 
Where the tired pilgrim long may s|ay, 

In heaven, before his father’s face, , 

lie rests lor aye ! 

Glasgow. K. 


REVIEW. 

Truth Defended, in a Supposed* Trixxl between Infant Ajfusion and 
Believer's Baptism, Ac, By Sbaoome ELLIS0^. London : Houston & • 
Stonenian. 1846. Z • • 

This is a great book, of more than 700 pages.. That anybody, with 
the solitary exception ofHhe author, has ever toad it through, we have 
no certain information. We more than doubt it, and would Ce apt 
incredulously to test the assertion by an attempt at cross-examination. 
The book may be a good book — that is to say — a much better book 
than one would pre-judge from its offensively absurd form and method (for 
a really good book — a book t^ b(‘ rqad, enjoyed, and to afford instruction 
and conviction, it cannot in the nature of the case be,) — ^Imt the man 
that is so destitute of all taste, sense of propriety, ajid guilty of such gross * 
irreverence for a scriptur^^l theme, as to trick off its discussion with the 
vulgar pedantry of which the whole method of his book is an embodi- 
ment, deserves to be eondeiniiod^unheard. He has arrayed himself in such , 
fantabti(' foolery in the outer man, that intelligejit and d(‘corous inquirers 
after truth would rather avoid than ]>08sess his acquaintance. 

We are fully aware that most respeetable authorities could be ackiuced • 
from earlier periods of our religious legislature for such a method of 
treating religious subjects, but the quaint er?nceit'^ w’hieh are in a degree 
natural to one ])eriod, being the ])revailing (faulty, but still prevailing,) 
fashion of the time, become mere fooleries and ‘^wanton wiles,’’ in an age 
like ouri? wdiose pra( tical good s(‘nse has well nigh extinguished the very 
memory of then?. We have suffered from .such extreme relm-tanee to pass 
beyond the title-page and contents this volume— “The Trial: tin* 
Counsel lor the Plaintiffs; Addi’ess to Judge and Jury,” &c., down through 
three dozen of stages of OoimiSel’s Addresses, Plxaminations, Ac., to the 
Address of the Judg^ and Verdict of the Jury! ! thafrthe book in its 
interior contents could get no justice from us. In short, in our sober 
judgment, we decline to read it. Our readers, if they think us unjust, 
may do it for themselves, and iimeh good may it do them. We hope the 
author will give us credit for this, thaPif 4ie-.?write a work in reasonable 
shape, it shall have the attention which we are sure tlii^will never receive 
from either reviewer or reader. 


DENOMINATIONAL INTELLIGNCE. 

GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. v 

OuK readers are aware that at the annualjineetJlhg of the committee, an esteemed 
brother in the ministry was unanimously requested to undertake the tutgrship 
which was filled by the late lamented Mr. M‘Kenzie, He, howevg:, saw it to be 
his duty, on various grounds, respectfully to decline compliance with the com- 
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mitlee's desire. Ailerimature CQiisiderati«p, at two a4i^anied meetings, the com- 
mittee sdected Mr. Aleyander Thomson, liLA*, p^tor oi the church in Kile^Strect 
Cha'pel, Glasgow, to assume the office of resident tutpr, on the understanding that 
his undivided services should be given to the Institution. It is with much pleasure 
that the committee inform the friends of the Academy that Mr. Thomson has 
accepted of the situation, --^being fa% assured < of his coinpetency for discharging 
its^iiutics, and the energy with which he will seek {o fit those committed to his care 
for the important work before them. 

Four applicants have been admitted into the Institntioii, with each of whom the 
secretaries have had a lengthened correspondence, end whose appearances before 
the committee were such as, in their estimation, gave ^od promise of future use- 
fulness. 

' The tutois. Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Thomson, cond^nced their labours early in 
November, with a class of eight students. Besides these, a number attend the 
exercises, (being kindly pe^tted to do so by the tutoiyj,) by which the advantages 
of these lectures and exercises are more widely extended. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the annual meeting of committee, 
the following circular was sent to the bulk of the churches : — 

^‘To the Congregational Church in 

• Glasgow f ID/i Avgust, 1846. 

“ Dear Brethren, — The Committee of the Gha^^ow Theological Academy have 
often had under their consideration in wliat way 'they could get the churches to 
exhibit a deeper interest in it ; and they have thought that if mey could only per- 
suade all the churches to make a collection on the same day, a palpable proof would 
be afforded of the value* they set upon an institution 90 intimatmy associated with 
their efficiency and prosperity. Accordingly, at the last annual meetinp of the gene- 
ral committee, when a large number of brethren hrom all parts of thc*co\intr> w'cre 
present, it was unanimously resolved to solicit each church to make a collection : 
and, at a subsequent meeting, the committee agreed to fix the fourth Sabbath of 
October as the collecting day. They appointed this day on two grounds, — 1. Be- 
cause 0ie Treasurer has always hoav^ payments to make at the commencement of 
the session ; and, 2d, Because they do not wish to interfere with the collections for 
the Union, which are usually made in the spring of the year, 

“We have been requested to intimate this resolution to you ; and, in doing so, 
we would lespectfiilly and earnestly press upon you the privilege and the duty of 
setting apart the above named day as a s}>ccial annual season for contributing to the 
funds of the Academy. — ^We are, yours iaithfiilly, 

“ David Eubbe^.l, Secretary. 

^ “William P. Paton, Treasurer 

We tnist that the friends of the Academy, to which the churches owe so much, 
will continue liberally to support it. The committee cannot yet report the extent 
to which the churches have responded ito the above circular, but they will do so as 
soon as practicable. An interim report may, perhaps, a|>pear on tliq cover of the 
Magazine for this month. ' 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY mNERARY; 

I’EIITOHMED IIT THE UEV. A. V. LACEOIX, ACCJOHPAEIED ST A MIBBIONAHT FRIEND, 
AND TWO NATIVE AS618TANT8, IK DEOEWBER 1845, AKD JANUART 184G. 

Jamiary 2^ 1846, — Proceeded about noon acros^ the Damoadah, to another 
populous native town called Tajpore. l?he first object which struck onr sight was 
an immense Juggemath’s car. We took our stand near it, and, as is frequently 
the case, wore led from Jhis circumstance to point out the sin and utter vanity of 
idolatry. The people whom we addressed pleaded in excusq the practice of their an- 
cestors, who, they said, were all idolaters. We had therefore to refute this argument* 
which is constantly brought forward by the Hindus. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that it is onW<’in reference to religion they bring it forward, for they make 
no scmple to adopt European artif,' and»to use European goods, when they perceive 
thotljieae contribute to their temporal prosperity and welfare. Some young men 
pmentushowe^ themselves rather rude, not to us, but to our native assistants, and 
began Jeering and ffiorkifig them for having changed their religion. We thought it 
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our dul^ to the part of our native bt^pahren^ and told th^ silly young fellows,, 
that the native Ofarislialis ware far superior t6 themselvvss, for that when tftey had 
been convinced that idoktir was f&be and sinftil, they had had the eqprage to 
forsake It, notwithstanding the obloquy to which this step exposed them ; but that 
they (these jeering young men) although they had not been able to defend idolattr, 
were cowardly and wicked enough, against their berter knowledge, Jo adhere to £t^ 
This reproof effectually shamed and sconced them. 

Wheu taking out our bundle of tracts to distribute, it so happened that the two 
uppermost were one on dmnkenneM and the other on f&mication. Ko sooner had 
the people seen the titles but they said, “JV'e do not want these bo<^ for we are 
neither drunkards nor fornicators." (W e were, however, pretty sure that many, df 
them were.) “ Perhaps," said I, “you are not liars neither, nor thieves, nor cove- 
tous, nor envious, nor proud; la short, nothing that is sinful and bad?** “No,"* 
replied they, “we are ail goodq)hople in this place." “Then,” added I, “wljpt 
good fortune has befallen ipy friend and myself to-day, that ,we were fed to 
come to Tajpore, for this seems to be very heaven! Thrice happy T^pore, 
to be without sin !” The bystanders smiled on perceiving the irony, and*said, 
“Well! well! we will at least confess to one sin of which we are guilty — we 
are all here great liars I" This was sufficient to lead to a serious admonition to 
them to search their hearts, to confess their sins, and to take hold of the Redeemer 
ere it was too late. — Some, of the people took books, others refused, being evidently 
afraid of a ^eat Zemindar (landhoNer) who resides here, and seems to be a most 
bigutted idolater, and a bitter enemy to Christianity. These Zemindars exert on 
almost kingly power over their tenants, and are usually greatly opposed to mission- 
aries, because they fear that the oppressive measures to which they resort, and their 
tyranny, would soon be detecred and checked if once a missionary got a footing on 
their estates, aUd succeeded in enlightening the people. 

Jantmry 3d, 1846. — Sailed down (he Damoadah till we reached the Ganges 
again, and proceeding on the latter six miles farther south, arrived at the mouth of 
the Aoapnaraii^ auomer river also coming from the Rajmahal hills, and ranning 
nearly parallel with the Damoadah, whidh we had just left. We determined on 
ascending this river also as far as navigable, and at two p.m., when the flood came 
ID, entered it ; but till night did not see any villagee^of importance. 

January 4r/i, 1846. — ^Very early this morning we arriv^ at Caatah-OhauU and 
immediately went on shore to recounoiter the place. We found it to be an extensive 
village, consisting principally of serais, or native inns, for the use of travellers who 
arc constantly passing this thoroughfare, it being the high road from Calcutta and 
all Bengal to Juggemath in Orissa. We understood that some time before and 
after the Juggemath festival, the crowds of pilgrims proceeding to and from Pooree 
through this place, are immense. This woult^ render it an advisable station for a 
missionary, at least for a few weeks in the year. He would there have an empor- 
tunity to proclaim the word of life, and to distribute tracts to thousands and tens 
of thousands. * 

At eight A.M. jve returned to our boat to breakfast, and to have worship with 
our native bretnren. When this was concluded the latter went on shor^ and 
preached to the people from the parable of the prodigal,Son. Soon after we joined 
them, and 1 addressed another congregation, proving to them that Jesus Christ is 
the only true incarnation though wnich men win delivered from theinsins, and 
obtain a new and holy nature. Many of the persons present listened with deep 
attention. One of the principal inhabitants, however, was evidently ill-disposed. 
So, in order to put him to the* test, I.asked him whether ho had beard what was 
said. “ Yes, (replied he, with a fbreefl laugh,) but 1 took care when your words 
entered through my right oar, to le*t them go out through jny left." S^ing that 
he was anxious to excite a laugh against us and our message, I spoke seriously to 
him in the presence of all, and reminded him that by Acting as be did, he was 
injuring bis own soul, and making light of that which might lead to his eternal 
salvation. This made him more serious ; but he remained hardened, and added 
“ 1 do not care about eternity ; for whatever is written on«|ny for^ead on that 
score, will happen whatever I may do." — (N.B. The Hindoos have an idea that 
their fate is written on their foreheads, and ^hey^view the seams that divide the 
bcuH as that writing, which, however, is unlntolUmble to mortals.)-T-TJpoA ^1, X 
asked this man what his profession was ? He reinied, he was a merchw and shop- 
keeper. I then further inquired of Jiim why, if his fate was written on his fore- 
New Series, — Vol. IV. 2 R 
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he 0 })cncd his Slop in the and why he was praising his wares to the 

passers by ; for that irit was his fate to sell, ha w<^ld do it without exertion of his 
own? He saw he had got lato a dilemma, and replied nothing. 1 took oroaaion 
fnem this to point out again to him and the assembled natives, the foolishness as well 
as the wickedness of trifling with their own souls. A good number of tracts were dis- 
tributed ; and (When the tide made, we proceeded on our journey up the Hoap 
iiarain river. 

January 5<A, 1846. — Arrived early this morning at Goopi-punyt^j and sent om 
native brethren on shore" to ascertain what place it Was, and whether it would afford 
us a good prospect of usefulness. When they retflmed, th^ reported having met 
only a few persons to whom they spoke the word of life, and that the place, except 
,,on the weekly market-days, was almost deserted; so, we thought best to push on 
in the hope <)f reaching to-day GkataJ, which is a Jlftrge native tosvn fourteen miles 
hlgh^ up the river. 

At eleven a.m-, .while passing a few huts situated oon the banks of the river, a 
natlT% came running after the boat along the shore, begging we would stop a few 
mon^nts and shoot an alligator which had taken its station in a large pond near 
his house, and was daily destroying the ducks. lie added, that he feared the mon- 
ster would soon do worse : as only the day before it had devoured a baboon that bad 
come to the pond to drink. As a Mend, on my leaving Calcutta, had kindly lent 
me a fowling-piece, I lost no time in loadiiil^it with boll, and proceeded to the 
infested tank. I had not waited long before ffc alligator came up near the oppo- 
site aide, when I took aim and hit it in the nock. The animal plunged ; but was not 
dead, as could be seen by the motion of the water above where it was. Indeed, it 
is very rare that an alligator dies at once of a single^ ound. The vitality of these 
animals is so great, that they live generally for days afterwards. The native who 
had called us, expressed his thanks, and the hope that he would so^n be delighted 
with the sight of the dead carcase of the menster floating on the water, in which 
hope we sympathized. 

Arrived at about four r.M,, at a small vilhige, three miles on this side of Ghatal, 
M^hefe the Roapnarain became so shallow, that it was impossible for our boats to 
proceed farther. We, therefore, remained there, and after dinner iiroecedcd to 
Ghatal on foot, with a view ta inspect the place ; and with the intention on the 
following day to make it the scene of our labours. We found it to be a very large 
and populous town, where much trade in country produce is carried on. But, while 
wallaug through its streets, and noticing the innumerable temples, w o felt like Paul 
at Athens, grieved to see this whole population given to gross idolatiy. Ghatal 
would be a very eligible Missionary station : but, alas ! how njiany such populous 
towns are there in Bengal, which are not even visited orcasionatfy by the heralds of 
the cross, and whose inhabitants nevl'r got any opportunity of hearing the Gosjiel. 
0 ! for more labourers I — Returned veiy late to oiir boat. 

January 6fA, 1846. — At nine a.m.,* proceeded to Ghatal again; but as we found 
the people were,,iiot yet stirring, we went through the tiwn towards Baroda^ which 
is about three miles distant from it. Here is a far-famed shrine* of Bisha-Lukhy, 
a form of Hall. The temple itself is of the ordinory description, but the idol is of 
immense size, representing the horrible goddess Kali standing on the outstretched 
bo^ of her husband ^va, w:ith a scimitar in fine hand, and a ^ry human head in 
the^othdi, and wearing a nefiklsce 5||ade of human skulls, and a girdle composed 
of human hands strung together. 

' We entered the*precincts, and the officiating Brahmins taking ns, probably, for 
gentlemen in the Company’s Service, received, with every mark of outward 
respect, apd seemed ite,tner surprised'^we could speak their language so fluently, 
and reason familiarly on the subject of their religion. They endeavoured to impress 
US with exalted notions of their goddess, and told us with great gravity that among 
the numerous benefits ^onferved ^ her on her worshippers, was, that such wor- 
4 sihipper was never without a son and heir in bis fomily. The poor Hindoos, of course, 
beueve all this. Hence the concourse at this place of many wealthy men, anxious 
tp obtain*the special^lessing promised, and such is their infatuation, that although 

g , notwithstanding the ridimst odhrings, fail of success, yet the fame of the 
iSS is not lessened thereby, and thousands continue to flock to her temple ! 
i^ply iffe these words of the prophet applicable to these idolaters, — “He 
^'opaalies: a deceived heart has turned him aside, that he cannot deliver 
his *!oul and say * Is there, not a lie in my right hand? ” 
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Wc agiiui, from Lhc spectacle before us^took occasion to speak on tbe subject of 
idolatry, and endeavoured to sliovv to tlie Brahmins and Ae 'p^dple arocmd, not 
only how sinful it was to worship any but the one true Go(rwhb has made heayen 
and earth, but also how vain and unreasonable it is to pay adoration to Iteings who 
have eyes, but see not — oars, but hear not, &c. To our no small eurpfish, they 
listened without making any objections; nay, they seemed to assent to what was 
said.. The fact is, tlnat rnany of ^hese priests arc perfectly aware ftf the tufpitudi^ 
of itlolatiy, and I have no doubt, w'ould gladly give it up if some other way of pro- 
viding for themselves and families presented itself. 

Observing in front of the idph and placed on a pedestal, a piece of masonry in 
the form of a baptismal font, we drew Hear to it, and saw some blood in it. 'W'e 
inquired into its use, and were told that the blood of the animals offered in sftcri- • 
lice to the goddess was pourcd«into this vessel. This led us to address ,tbe BraW 
mins and others on the subject^f sacrifices in general, their nature and design ; 
and tlieii we pointed out to jhem tlie great sacrifice of the Lamb of God, that alone 
tnketli away the sins of the world. After having sp&en much of Jesus his 
. ^ve to perishing men, we left the temple of Bisha-Lukky, praising God tjat he 
had enabled us to bear witness to tbe truth in the very synagogue of Satan, and 
on tlie very spot where, as Paul says, sacrifices are offered to devils. 

We then proceeded to view some exteinsive ruins of an Indian fort in the neigh- 
bourhood, wdiosc last possessor* wa| a certain rajah named Soba- Singh. It was 
built on an artificially raised ground, twelve feet above the level of the country, 
w ith a moat around it, and altogether of great strength, and well suited to he the 
stronghold of a refractory chieftain, which its last occupant was. The fort con- , 
tained, besides the palace of the rajah, his treasury, elephants’ and horses* stables, 
&r„, also nuiuerous temples, ^consecrated to various idols ; but all now in a state of 
decay, and tli* habitation of serpents, owls, and bats*. On ascending the ruinous 
staircase of the lower of the principal temple, we were not n little surprised to find ^ 
it occupied by a whole family of baboons, who, on seeing us, leapt down through 
an aperture in the wall, a height of at least thirty feet, appareritly-highly vexed at 
our inirubion. We could not, on this spot, help reflecting on the vicissitude of 
human affairs. Here Was a Jolty temple, once the resort of a royal family find its ' 
courtly attendants— the scat of a venerated idol, at whose shrine numerous priests 
were officiating daily ; but now, all was deserted, jfhd the sole frequenters a tribe 
of monkeys ! Sic transit gloria nmndi ! We prayed internally that the fate of 
this temple- might soon be that of all others in India, and that such a revolution 
miiy Ijc accomplished by tlic onward progress of the blessed gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It being near twch c o’clock, we lejt Baroda and returned to Ghatal. Tbe mar- 
ket-place was now crowded with people. Hire wc and our native brethren divided 
ourselves in three bands, and addressed separate congregations, enforcing the 
usual topics oil such occasions. The attention was very good, and the eagerness 
to get our books particularly great. We then proceeded to the river-side, and 
entered into intcrestiifg conversation with several native merchants, whom we 
endeavoured to persuade to worship one God, and to trust for salvation on the one 
gicat Saviour, Jesus Christ. A good feeling prevailed during the discussion, and 
we trust the impression left in regard to Christianity v^as a favourable one. 

At three p.m. returned to our bHat. On (jpr wav thither we met a npor native 
woman, nearly naked, whose family, we understood, nad all died out, ana for^hom 
nobody now eared. We purchased a cloth for her, and gave her a triflelin money, 
which little act of kindness, observed, had a good effect oif the people around, • 
who saw that Christianity is ndt alf erajuty theory, but ^ religion prompting to 
charity and love. * • 

At 4j P.M. w^e took u]) our anchor to. retrace our step^ down the Koapnarain, 
and at about an hour before dark jirrived at a village caUsd Bonder- Ghat, where we 
immediately went on shore. An indigenous school was assembled under a large 
tree, and the boys occupied in writing on palm and plantain leaves. A good num- 
ber of the inhabitants were also present, and among them tw^supercilioug Brahmins, 
who, ou hearing wc were missionwies, and in (^^cr to impbse on the villagers, 
aftected to look down upon us with contempt, as silly and ignorant men. Seeing 
that if they succeeded in impressing the people with this notion, our preaching 
would be in vain, or probably not listened to, I turned to the schaol-master a^d 
asked him w'hether he could w^ork any sum in arithmetic 1 might dictate to hipi. 
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On his replying in tli«. affirmative, as I anticipated, I dictated him rather a difficult 
one. He immediate^ set to work, but after repeated attempts could evidently 
make nothing of it. The proud Brahmins, interested in the honour of their school- 
master, endeavoured to assist him, but succeeded no better. Upon this I asked 
for a plantain leaf and a pen, and in a few minutes worked the sum before thorn. 
This ^tered the state of affairs,eand instead of being looked upon with contempt, 
'',^^^ispc^s were heard, “Ah, what clever and leanfcd Sahdbs have come to-day I” 
We availed ourselves of this improved feeling, and preached the gospel to the 
assembled crowd, who listened with an attention we could never have commanded 
but for the matter of the sum. In this way are missionaries to resort to every law- 
ful expedient to get a favourable hearing, and become every thing to all men th.at 
they may win some. It being quite dark when we had done, we returned to our 
•"boat. o i 

January 7ih and Sth , — Sailed down the lioa^narain, and saw^ several alli- 
gafbrs as large as the trunks, of good-sized trees, basking in the sun near the shore. 
Fonn4} no good o^port.unity to land. ^ 

Jawuary — Very carl^r this morning, wo re-entered the Ganges, and at 

about ten a.m., reached Diamond llarhour, where that river is about 6 miles 
broad. It is a famous anchorage for ships on their progress towards Calcutta. 
After having gone to the Post-office for a few minutes, we continued our course 
towards the sea, as it w'os our intention to be pmsent this year at the annual Bath- 
ing Festival at Saugor Island, -which we Ismcw, former experience, oilers a most 
favourable opportunity for an eftectnal prosecution of missionary labours. Pre- 
vious to recording our operations there, a short description of that festival nu^y not 
be out of place. ♦ 

The mela then, (or religious fair,) is held on the souch-castem point of the Island 
of Saugor, at the confluence of one of the arras of the Ganges with Mie sea, and is 
exposed to the waves of the Bay of Bengal j so that an ordinary boat could not 
endure here for an hour when the south wind blows. But at this time of the year, 
whqn either calms or light northerly winds prevail, the smallest boats may ride 
along the shore with the greatest safety. There is no human habitation \\ithin 
man}* miles of the place ; and except at the time of the fitir, nothing is to he seen 
bat the broad sea before you, and the densest jungle all around. That a mela, or 
religious fair, should be held Si such a spot, near the haunts of tigers, and wdiere 
the feet of men never tread, rai^ well astonish all but such as arc acquainted witli 
the vagaries of Hindooism. Tliis locality of the fair owes its origin to a legend 
connected with an ancient sage called Koapil Muni, who performed his austeiities 
at this place, and is now an object of adoration. The benefits to be derived from 
bathing at Saugor are manifold ; the principal one, however. Is deliverance, not 
only from personal sin and its consequpnees, but deliverance of fourteen genera- 
tions of ancestors, whose misdeeds have consigned them to hell. The mela is kept 
annually ftom the 11th to the 13th January, when pilgrims and devotees may be 
seen assembling fVom all parts of the countiy. 

As we were ^iftly sailing down the Ganges from Diamond Harboijr, we observed, 
far astern, an immense fleet of pilgrim boats making towards the same point with 
us. At four, P.M., we reached the northernmost part of Saugor Island, and the 
flood having come in, wc vfcrc compelled to anchor there ; and every boat of the 
fleet as it ^ame up, did the sa^e. IJpre, we wiSfe surrounded by hundreds of boats 
of all descriptions, whose inmat^ soon went on shore to prepare their food ; for 
Hindoos never cook their victnalB in their boats. On an average, there were about 
thirty in an ordinaiy boat. As the night approached, the flickering of a hundred 
little fires, with their sinall groups around, was se6n tnrough the gloom illuminating 
the shore, and had quite a romantic effect. 

We also went to takh a walk on shore, and spoke to several people. An inci- 
dent worthy of recording^occnired on this occasion, showing by the testimony of an 
enemy, how diligently the gospel has been spread. As wo were conversing with a 
knot of pilgrims, who had gathered around us, on the sin of idolatry, and on the 
way of sabration thr^gh Christ, a respectable looking man, in evident astonish- 
ment, exclaimed : “ What 1 are,j^ou here also ? When I am in the north of Cal- 
cutta, there I am sure to meet you, and hear you speak about J esus Christ. When 
basmess takes me to the south of the city, there you arc again telling us about the 
same Jesus Christ; and if I go to a distant village, I am sure to hear the same 
stoiy ; ''atid, here in the midst of the very jungles, I hear the name of Christ 
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rcsoundinp; in thfe solUude. You rcaHy seem to be cvervVhere^ for who would 
have thoui^ht to hear any tiling about Jesus Christ in suclpa place as this?” What- 
ever may be thought of Ihe effect of missionary labours, it is uQdeniabley that by a 
variety of means, the knowledge of the truth has spread far and wide over Bengal ; 
and, no doubt, the Lord will in his own good tinje bless tlic seed thus widely scat- 
tered, so that it shall bwng forth much fruit to the praise of his glory. • 

January loM, 1846. — Very early this morning, we took up our anchorage ana 
proceeded down the ^arratoZa^, which is the particular arm of the Ganges which 
leads to the spot where the bathing festival is held. The whole fleet of boats 
followed our eN.amplo. After Sailing about six hours along a wild and dismal coast, 
we arrived at the mouth of a narrow creek, which is the nearest thoroughfare to the • 
place of rendezvous. It is n^ossary to wait at the entrance of this creek for th^ 
turning of the tide, and the “i:\pople generally go on short^for the purpose of pre- 
paring their food. The jungle is very dense in this part, and infested with tigers, 
rliinoceros, wild boars, and*buffalocs ; so that going oh shore is attended with some 
danger. I remember, a few years ago, w'hen at anchor opposite to this vAy spot, 
a poor old native woman w^as carried away by a tiger. She had gone a slArt dis- 
tance into the forest to gather fire-wood, when a huge tiger, prowling about in 
the thicket, watching his opportunity, pounced upon his prey and carried her aw^ay 
into the jungle, where it was utterly impracticable to go to her rescue ; so, the 
poor creature was seen no more. jWiis happened not fifty ^ards from the spot where 
the people were congregated. On the present occasion, I am happy to say, no such 
aicident occurred, and no wild beasts were perceived. No doubt, they had been 
scared away by the constant shouts of the multitudes, and the beating ot gongs 
which the pilgrims kept up^is long as any of them remained on shore. 

The tide ^juving become favourable, we started •again, and as w^e were going 
along till* creek, our apjiroach to the sacred spot was easily known by the increas- 
ing number of boats and the enei^y the people displayed in rowing fast, with a * 
VIC w to outstrip each other. The sound of the conch-shell also, was now constantly 
heard, and tlie melancholy w’ailing of the women was wafted on the bosom^ of the 
stream. The* conch-sbell is blown at all the festivals of the Hindoos ; the i>und is * 
harsh and monotonous, and forms a strange contrast to the wailings nf the w’omen, 
who arc in the habit of raising their voices in « particular manner when they 
approach a sacred place. The noise they make is Buch»as is never heard in civil- 
ized countries. It is produced by a tremulous motion of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, and rcciuires considerable practice. As the fleet pro- 
ceeded, this strange sound was commenced by a female in one of the boats in 
advance, and wt^ caught up immediately by all the females in the same boat, the 
cxamjdc was followed by the w’holo*flcet; the notes increased in volume till the air 
was filled with a thousand sweet but plaintive voices, the effect of which was not 
disagreeable. 

At last we came in sight of the hallowecf spot ; and then a shout of triumph was 
raised by a thousand tliAiats, which made the air resound, and^must have startled 
the tiger and rhinoceros from their lairs in th^ hitherto silent jungle. 

A most picturesque scene then caught onr eye. IMore than half of the pilgrims 
hod arrived before us, so there could b^e seen, drawn on shore, an immense num- 
ber of boats, of all sizes and dcsoriptions. For the purpose of ornament, or rather 
to serve os a beacon by wdiich each party ftigkt distinguish its own%raft^uuidst 
this confused multitude, each boat had a flag, or some other device, fixed to the 
mast-head, or to a bamboo, rigged for that purpose. Here might see the flag • 
of England, that of the Easf Ir^ia 4;)ompany, and innumerable others of all shapes 
and colours, glittering in the sua-beams.* Intermixed with the abovp wore more 
humble masts, bearing as ensign,, some a piece of mat, others a basket, others again 
an earthen pot, a bundle of straw, a dried pumpkin-^in fact, every imaginable 
article. 

Beyond the boats, and along the strand, was the fair, consisting of innumerable 
booths and tents, erected in long, narrow streets, with some attempt at order, — for 
this is attended to by an European constable, and a party %f the Comp*any’s police, 
who are sent here to keep the peace. To, pass •Along these lanes is no easy feat ; 
for the traveller lis not only impeded by the quicksand, whichi yields at evc^ step, 
but if he be not careful to pick his way, he is liable to be throwij on his face, bv 
coming in contact with the stumps of the lately-cut junglewood, which abound in all 
quarters. • , 
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As wc were walking along the Streets otitis ephemeral city, yh observed a great 
nnjiaher of shops ; for, not only do pilgrims resort to Sangor for the sake of salva- 
tion, but nhmbers of traders also do the same for the sake of gain. These shops 
were wdl stocked with all kinds of goods, vaiying from the humble one-pice mat 
to the high-priced muslin of l>acfa, and the shawls of Cashmere, besides articles of 
-^niopean mannfticture. ^ 

On the north side of the fair were to be seen the ruins of the ancient temjde, 
dedicated to the deified sage, Koopil-Muni. This temple, with the adjacent ** ak* 
kras,” or convents for Sunnyasia or Hindoo friars, have, within the last few years, 
been completely washed away by the sea ;< and there*does not now remain one stone 
' upon another. The foundations of the various buildings, however, ran be traced ; 
aad it is evident from this, as well as from the immense quantity of red sand-stones 
and bricks which lie st»wed on the shore, that the, Wmple and its appurtenances 
werfc very extensive, ana could vie in greatness with the most celebrated fanes of 
HindoMsm. On the destruction of the temple by tbeVatery element, the idol of 
KoopU^uni was found amidst the rubbish washed by the waves, and subsequently 
removed to a small-sized building, about 200 yards in-shore from the ancient 
temple. This edifice was raised only five years ago, by the piet\, or rather the 
vanity, of one of the Calcutta Millionaires. It is a plain, unadorned, quadrangular 
building, resembling an Indian godown, or small warehouse, and is about 26 feet 
by 14. The whole appearance of the place is and impresses the mind with 

the idea that the Baboo (rich native,) wisfied to do something for a name, hut had 
not the heart to do much for his religion. The grandeur of the old temple, and 
the poor aspect of the modern one, arc, perhaps, fit emblems of the past and present 
state of Hindooism. From the former, it is evident that Hindooism had a powerful 
hold of the popular mind, — so much so, that the rajahs, and other igen of wealth 
and infiuance, vied with each other in doing honour to the fanes and shrines of 
their gods, and spared no pains, and grudged no expense in adorning them. From 
the Bjspect of the latter, it is equally apparent, that Hindooism has lost much of its 
hold of the people, especially of those who have any pretensions to education ; in 
* fact, it«afibrds indubitable signs that it is hastening to its destruction. The modern 
Baboos, though still professing the religion of their forefathers, have but little heart 
in the matter, as appears clearly enough from the decayed and decaying temples to 
be every where met with, and which no one cares to repair. 

The idol representing Koopil-Muni is a piece of red sand-stone, about four feet 
high, which once, no doubt, made some approach to the human fonn ; but tlie Jiand 
of time has passed over it so rudely, that nose, ears, and eyes, are nearly effaced, 
and the religious devotee is left to imagine wh<ye these features st^od. At his side 
stands the rudely-carved image of a certain horse, which cuts a conspicuous figure 
in the legends of the Sage. Ilortoomxm, or the monkey-god, and others of inferior 
note, are also to be seen, and arc all worshipped by these deluded people. 

In front of the temple sits Mohonio, or great high-priest of the mcla, with a ht^ap 
of silver and copper coins before him, (the gifts of the ‘|)ilgi'ims, who each drop 
something as they enter in,) scowling on the poor, who can only a»Tord to gi> e a 
few pice, and looking complacently upon the rich, whoso gifts arc more consider- 
able. This is a rich harvest for the Mohonto; and the rupees he takes home to 
Calcutta, after the fair is ovei:, are coi^ted by thousands. 

Koiuad afrout the temple are i^catids of gods of all names and sizes, adorned with 
flowers, and each attended by an officiating priest, who may be heard recounting 
the merits of his particular idol, and using ereiy means to attract the attention of 
pilgrims. The knowring, or most superstitcous-of fhese, visit every one of these 
shnnes ere they proceed to the prin'clpal one, and make their oflerings to them ; 
and if they be not wealthy, or do not carefully husband their resources, they have 
little left to bestow on Kogpil-Muni himself, when they reach his presence. 

To the south of the temple is the Sita-^oo-nd, or sacred tank. It is a mudd} 
pool, ip which the wompn pilgHm<d especially bathe. These are seen ever and anon 
thrustihg tiijipit hands ^wn to the bottom' of this filthy puddle, which is only two 
at this seasoh^the yep'^ and bring up pebbles and little pieces of brick. 
The nanicuIaroMedt of bathing m this tank is, to procure the blessing of children ; 
anai^ propab^% of success is incticated by the number of pebbles fished up from 
tbej^tpm of thf pod. 

;Tpe is at the south end of the mela, on the spot where the 

arm di ttth Dodges fells inte the sea. The pilgrims, in order to reach the sacred 
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spot, liavxj, many of thepi, to walk fro]»t>ne extremity of the mela to the other ; 
and as a great proportion of them arc females, it is no ea^ achievement to push 
their way through the noisy crowd of shopkeepers, l^zaar-men of all doscriptions, 
mendicants, mountebanks, musicians, and dancers, (for all such characters congre- 
gate here in vast numbers.) Arrived near the beacli, the pilgrims spread a rag 
upon the sand, on which .they place flowers, a handful of rice, and sometimes pjge. 
These are oflerings to the goddess Gunga; but it often happens that an unscrupn-'* 
Ions passer-by appropriates to himself what he considers the most valuable part of 
these offerings. The ablutions then begin, and the pilgrims proceed in lines of 
eight or ten, holding each other’s hands, ^and walk to a convenient distance into 
the sea. A Brahmin leads the way ; and while he repeats the appropriate morq;rhs^ 4 
or formulas, the pilgi-ims everjj now and then, taking the signal from him, plunge 
under the briny wave. Having jjiapealed this several times, they return td the shor^ 
and spend the rest of the day in cooking their food, making purchases, or in ^ny 
other way as may best please them. • , 

Formerly, many women who had made a particular vow to the goddess €lunga, 
(the personification of the river Ganges,) were in the habit of throwing theft* little 
children, at this spot, into the sen. These \vcrc then soon devoured by the alliga- 
tors and sharks, whic>h abound in these parts. This species of child-murder was 
put a stop to by the Marquis of Wellesley.^ Since that period, such women as have 
made a vow throw* a cocoa nut int^ the sea as a substitute for the doomed child. 
These cocoa-nuts, instead of bein^ allowed to remain the*property of the goddess, 
are eagerly nicked up by a set of greedy fellows, who stand up to their middle Iti 
the water, the moment they have been dropped into it. Nay, we saw, in more than 
one instancr‘, the cocoa-nut ^Mtually snatched out of the bands of the trembling 
woman, and made away with, ere she had time to let it fall into the liquid element. 

But 1 inus(*nol omit to say that the pilgrims, on leaving the bathing-place, and 
in their prof^’ess to their respective dicnts and booths, are met by a host of Sunny- 
ask, or religious mendicants, grouped together in difierent enclosures or stalls. In 
one place, there m*e the Sunnyasis from Nepal ; in another, those from the J^urMab ; 
in another, those from Orissa; in another, those from Assam; and, in facL from . 
all parts of the country, — so that the pilgrims lack no opportunity of bestowing 
tlioir gifts ill the way most agreeable to their owp, feelings. These Sunnyasis are 
n set of idle, strong-bodied vagabonds, in a state of almost entire nudity, with 
clotted hair, and bodies besmeared with ashes, who resort to every kind of expe- 
dient to draw money out of the pockets of the pilgrims. At one place, among these 
religious vagrants, may be seen a black-faced nejonkey, who attracts the populace by 
liis antics ; at ano^ier, the object of attraction is.a little god, about the size of one’s 
thumb, raised on an elevated pedcstih, wdth a gorgeous cahopy of embroidered cloth 
over liis hoiul ; at a third, a Sunnyasi is gAiug, without mevving a muscle, at the 
sun, or at a cliarcoal-firc, which is placed before him ; with a variety of other con- 
trivances of the same description. But whew all these contrivances fail of producing 
a suflicieut harvest, they will sometimes proceed to violence and abuse, and even 
beat the pilgrims who refuse to bestow gifts on them. 1 may add, that these Sun- 
nyasis are almost to a man greatly addicted to 'the use of opium, ganja, and othaiiP> « 
intoxicating drugs. These are the men whom the Slwtres praise os next in dig- 
nity to the gods! ^ 

January \lfh, and 13tA. — It was ftordWay morning wher» we com- 

menced our missionar}^ operations; but 01 how unlike a Christian Sabbath!* The 
lium of so many vqices, the deafening sound of native musics the confrision^and 
jostling of thousands passinj^ ai^d re^passing each other, were quite bewildering. 
Wo landed nearly opposite the tciuple of Hteopil-Muni, nofr far from which we had 
liad our tent erected, and there began to preach fo the midtitndes of pilgrims w*ho 
thronged around us, the only true God and Jesus Christ, whotn he haSl sent. 

A studied discourse would have been out of place oil su(^ an occasion. The 
plan, thereioro, we adopted, and which we thougli^ the most li|(.eiy to do good, was, 
when a certain number of people had gathered m front of out. tent, to address 
them in the plainest manner possible on some of ihe primMoi^ Jof Christianity, — 
such as the depravity of man, the sin and vapity af*idolatiy, tuene^sity of rd^Jent- 
auce and of holiness of heart, the insufliciency of mere ecremomal observances to 
secure salvation, — tlie nature, character, and work of Clirist, and such Uke, After 
having spoken on some one of these subjects for a quarter of on Ifour or tweu^jy 
minutes, we distributed appropriate tracts to all those tyho could read, and ^ 
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a few moments till tKe assembly had dibaersed, and another collected, when we 
then proceeded as betore. Disenssion there was but little. In fact, neither the 
place norrtho oeciuion were suited for it. 

A little before wo broke up on the first day, we were cheered by the arrival at 
our tent of three more missionaries fi-om Calcutta,— the Rev. Mr. Boaz of the Lon- 
don Missionary^ Society, and tUe Rev. Messrs. Page and Robinson of the Baptist 
Society, — the latter of whom had brought four native Christian assistants with tliem. 
We welcomed them all most heartily. At a place like Saugor-mela. surrounded, 
as the missionary is, by thousands and tens of thousands of idolaters, he cannot 
afford to remember that there exist vari< 4 U 6 sects m the Christian Church. X^ove 
* td t^e Redeemer and to perishing souls is to him every thing ; and when he knows 
that a brother is possessed of these, it matters wonderfully little to him whether 
he be a B&ptist or Ps&do-Baptist, an Episcopalian or a Presbyterian. It suffices 
hii^ to know that he is a brother in Clirist ; and with such a brother he goes heart 
and hand to oppose the common enemy. • 

AnSnated by such feelings, therefore, we agreed with our Baptist brethren that 
we wdhld prosecute our operations together ; but, in order to spread the truth as 
much as possible, we thought it would be advisable that our IHends should erect 
their tent at the southern extremity of the mcla, near the great bathing-})ldcc ; by 
which means we would be sure to attract the notice of almost every individual 
present at Saugor fair this year. ’ » 

This was put into execution, and worked odniirably well. On the second day of 
the fair, viz-, January 12th, we continued in our tent the same method of preaching 
we had pursued the day before. Our Baptist friends did the same in theirs ; and 
we visit^ each other more than once during the day, npaching at each others’ places. 

In the evening, after the o labours of the day, ml of us took a walk together 
through the whole mela, and held conversations with many of the pe'ople, especially 
shopkeepers. Having reached the extremity of the fair, near the sacred bathing- 
places, we observed a few solitary beings surrounding a funeral pile in full bhi/e. 
It was the funeral of an aged female* 110 years old, as we wgyc told. The last 
dutieg were being performed by her son, grandson, and great grandson. None of 
them wept, nor did they appear to feel any sorrow ; on the contrary, their counte- 
nances were lit up with a glcaip of joy. We inquired as to the reason of this seeming 
want of feeling on their part, to which they replied — “ that the present event was 
one of the most fortunate that ever could have happened— that their progenitor hud 
lived to a good old age — that she had died in the most auspicious time, viz., at the 
time of the full moon, (which it was,) on the most auspicious day, i.c., the principal 
day of the mela ; and at the mos^ sacred spot in Bengal — Gunga-Saugor ! Wbat 
more conld they desire ? The happiness of the old woman was complete ; and 
these conenrring circumstances would cause them to be regarded by their neigh- 
bours as a highly-favoured family.” Alas 1 how bliuding is the inBucncc of idola- 
tiy ! We endeavoured, in a few w ords, to point out to the relatives of the 
deceased, a bette^ way, even Christ Jesus, and returned vto our boats for the night. 
The third day, viz., January ISth, being the last of the bathing Estival, a num- 
of pilgrims who had been detaihed on their journey, or started too late from 
their houses, arrived at the mela, and, with more haste than ceremony, plunged 
themselves into the aapred waves. This unseejply haste, however, was excusable : 
for had l^iey not succeeded in bathing before noon, there would be no virtue, 
accoi^ing to the Shastres, in their ablutions. Amoi^ these was the {p'eat Seik 
, chief, Lena Singh, brother of Bonjoor Singh, who lost the battle of Alliwal. He 
had a large retinue with him, and gave aw^, v^e understood, more than 10,000 
Rupees to the hi^-priest of Eoopil-Muni, and the numerous religious mendicants 
who were at the fair. 

As we had determined to leave Saugor with the night’s tide, we were anxious to 
distribute our remainingf’ books as widely as possible, and for that purpose spent 
part of the afternoon in waBdng in several bands through every part of the fair, 
and visited many of the booths of the shopkeepers and tents of the pilgrims, offer- 
ing our trdbts aira Go^ls to all those who were able to read. They were most 
thankfhlly received. Even some^won^n begged hard to have them given to them 
for the use of their husbands and sons whom they had left at home. The number 
of bdbks put i^to circulation by us* all, during these three days, was not much short 
of 6,000 tracts and 1,000 Gospels, which will be conveyed to the most distant parts 
of the coimtTy. ^ 
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After wc had concluded our preachin^labours and the distribution of books, we 
all assembled in the tent of our Baptist brethren, and as, ^Ath the native assistants, 
we mustered a sufhcient number to form a small Christian assembly, w® thought it 
might have a beneficial effect, not only on us, but also on the heathen multitudes, 
if we joined together in Christian worship, ere wc left the mela. A Bengali hymn 
was sung by us all, in praise of pod our Saviour f after which, by,the desire ovn^^ 
brethren, I engaged in prayer in the same language. We were surrounded by Tl 
largo concourse of people, among whom were many Brahmins and Sunnyasis. The 
people were very quiet and particularly attentive — especially while the prayer to an 
unseen God was offered up — and seemec^ impressed with the solemnity of tne scene, 
as well as with the order and propriety of our mode of worship compared with *the« 
noise, levity, and indecency of their poojahs. ^ 

Having thus united together in praising God, publicly, in the very {>lace where 
Satan holds his sway, we returned to our boats, thankful that the LoiS had given 
us so good an opportunity* of making His Word known extensively. The great 
day alone will reveal the results of our visit to Saugor-mela I - • 

The number of persons who assemble at Saugor fair, including pilgriifis, mer- 
chants, jugglers, &c. &c., have sometimes amounted to 150 , 000 . There has, how- 
ever, of late years, been a gradual decrease ; and I do not think that this year the 
whole amounted to more than 80 , 000 . In fact, several of the shopkeepers sadly 
complained of this falling off; and,fin consequence of the|cauty sales they effected, 
declared they would never attendTanother fair at this place. 

Left Saugor-mela with the night’s tide, at the same time with most of the pil- 
grims, and after three days* journey, returned home in safety, and invigorated by 
our excursion to prosecute our regular labours in Calcutta and the immediate 
neighbourhood. — Praise bo to‘ the Lord for all his geodness to us I 

» . » 

A. P. Lacboix. , 


IRISH CHRONICLE. 

SPHERES OP USEFULj^EBS, 

In addition to several important spheres of missionary labour, which the Committee 
of the Congregational Union would be desirous to occupy, two of the most impor- 
tant pastorates in connexion with the Union are now vacant, — the one in Cork, the 
chief city of the .south of Ireland ;^and the other in Newry, an important town, 
north from Dublin. ^ ' 

^iJoiie of the students connected with the .Union are ready to undertake any of 
these posts ; and the committee,— in common with the friends more immediately 
concerned, — are most anxious that they rady soon be suitably occupied. 

To a man adapted to Ihe peculiarities of the people, and devoted to the cause of 
truth in Irclafld, a most interesting and important sphere of ministerial labo ur is, 
presented in Cork or Newiy. 

OPENING A NEW J^SSION CHAPEL. ^ 

About two months since, an interesting post was occupied by a young EvdhgeUst 
connected with the Union* in Mountmellic^ a populous towi^in a central district. ^ 
This place was selected, partly ^froiji its being favourably situated as a centre of 

missionary operations. After mi\ch’ anxidty, Mr. C succeeded in procuring a 

room which has been fitted up as a chapel, and Dr. Urwicl^went down from Dublin 
to preach at its “ opening ” for public worehip and the pr^ching of the gospel. A 
cheering congregation assembled on the occasion ; an<fit is hoped a beginning of 
good things was then witnessed. Our brother gjj^es the following as an incident of 
peculiar interest connected wdth his first labours in this new sphere; — 

“I cannot omit to mention one trip of peculiar intereal. The Ret. — , a 
clergyman of tJie Established Chi#ch, who^had ireard of me from a friend, wrote, 
inviting me to visit him. I did so, and was most kindly received. On the evening^ 
of my arrival wo went to n distant part of his parish, where, in a reaZ Irish |Cabin," 

wc held a most gratifying meeting. Mr commenced the meeting, himself, 

with devotional exercises, and I addressed the /notley group. The scene was truly 
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interesting ; a large turf fire smouldering *^011 the hearth, an^ a small candle, faintly 
glimmering through th^smoke, served to show the happy expression of warm feel- 
ing, the flashing of intelligence, and the smile of gratitude, which indicated that 
the simple truths of the gospel were not presented in vain. 

“ On the following day we had two meetings in the lecture-room connected with 
th» parish church ; the clergyman, as before, opened the services, and 1 preached. 

The evening meeting was very large ; and it was to me and gthers a season of 
Divine favour. Between these two meetings we spent three houis in visiting 
through one of the poor districts of the parish. I was delighted to find the poor 
of the flock so carefully attended to by their devoted minister j and [ trust I learned 
some useflil lessons, myself, from the pastoral visits of one so experienced in the 
work.” — J. M. C. 

, EXTRACTS FROM A MISSIONARY B JOURNAL. 

• * 

On the 9th I proceeded to N , and on the following day had two \eiy 

interesting meetings. In the evening my congregation was most cheering ; and 
many of the people seemed deeply impressed. Our vibits at this town are received 
with great apparent interest and [gratitude. 

On the I Itn I held a meeting in the Court-house at K — ; the attendance 

was larger than on any former occasion, including a good many Roman Catholics, 
who had been attractea By a placard bearing the following invitation : — 

FeUow-Countrjfmen, do you. long for freedom? Our blessed Saviour declares 
‘The truth shall make } ou free.’ Do you desire to see your country— beloved 
Enn— elevated among the nations of the earth ? The word of God declares that 
‘righteousness exaltoth a natipn!* Believing these &ratements, I come to you in 
love*to proclaim tAe TVuth, and to make known the way of righteoubu-ss. Yon aiT 
* afleetionately invited to attend the meeting th,\s evening,” &c. 

It was gratifying to And that this effort was not made in vain. 

Next evening 1 had a very pleasing service at M ; the attendance Was 

. much larger than formerly. This promises to be a very important station. 

On She 19th I proceeded to T , and, aftci much trouble, proem ed a place 

to preach m. I posted the placard before-mentioued, and had a tiuly gratifying 
meeting. The place xoas crammed! Many heard outside the doors. Tlu' ina)ority 
. were Roman Catholics. I am promised the use of the Court-house at my next 
visit, which I hope to make shortly. 

On the 20th I preached in the Presbyterian Chapel at F . This ih a very 

important town ; and, as I expect the use of the Court-house. I intend to make li 
a permanent station. The Presbyterian mirister mentioned a village in which 
Roman Catholics att^d the preaching of the gospel ; and promised to make jiar- 
ticular inquiries against my next visit. 

This tour was the most gratifying I,have had since coming to the south ; and 
proves how much may be done by extensive itinerancy, m some parts of the 
country. ’ ^ H. M. 

- -Ufca'r 
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Academy. 



REPORT. 


It is of itself a favourable symptom of our spiritual condition at 
tho present iaoment,\hat the attention of so many is turned with 
eager ’anxiety to tho state^ of the Christian ministry among us. • 

It is so far well, amidst much appearance of unfruitfulness and 
unprofitableness in the vineyard, that a searching inquiry ha^beea 
commenced, and that there is now a general acknowledgment of 
the urgent need of a more select and ft more efficient instrumen- 
tality to carry forward tho work of the Lord. In the recent con- 
vocations of our brethren in the South, and through the periodical 
press, this qubject has been discussed with unusual eartnestness, 
encouraging the hope that the existing evils, vhich all deplore, 
will be ascertained and may yet he remedied, and that which is 
lacking be satisfacforily supplied. Within our own^ border, similar 
apprehensions have been felt by those best acquainted with - 

state of our Churches and our Home Missions. The impression 
has been growing for some time pq8t,^that unless the Lord of the 
harvest speedily send forth more labourers into his harvest, Work- 
men that need not to be ashamed, acceptable to tlfteir brethren and • 
to the people, our ChurWies" must decline in number and in char- 
acter, while amidst the rivalry that everywhefb premils, the work 
in which heretofore it has been their distinguished privilege to be 
engaged, of proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation, by their 
itinerant preachers through the destitute part» of the country, is 
taken from them and committed* to dlter hands. Wo advert to ^ 
these fears, however, not for idle lamentation, or to jndiilgc* uii- 
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profitable complaints, but to give expression to the lessons of ex- 
perience, and that a strenuous effort maj be made to recover the 
grc^ind that has been lost. * When we examine the sources of the 
existing evils as they appear to our view, it will be found that 
one and not the least fruiliul of detriment to the Churches, is the 
in8ufilcien<^ of the means they haVe employed, to secure an ade- 
quate supply of pastors and preachers adapted to the necessities of 
the times and the present state of this country. Our great want 
is the^ want of efiicient preachers — of able ministers of the word — 
of mmi in earnest, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. It is not 
simply a want of agents, of brethren, members of our Ghurchesi 
who have been persuaded to give themselves to the work, but of 
fiiithful men able also to teach ^ othVs, servants of the Lord 
thoroughly devoted, and qualified above aU, by the unction from 
the Holy One, to make full proof of their ministry in the service 
of the Gospel. The advantages of learning and refined taste which 
may distinguish one class of preachers from another are desirable, 
and in their own place essential. The Committee intrusted with 
the* management of this Institution are especially bound to main- 
taiu'-^nd they have ever been ready to maintain — the great im- 
portance of these qualifications ; but they feel, and they wish their 
brethren to feel, that these are after all not the most important, 
and that unless there be provided and sent to the Academy, students 
prepared beforehand, not by elementary education alone and 
ordinary proficiency, but most pf all by the grace of God, and by 
his gifts, of a sound judgment, a Christian temper and deep humility, 
this Committee and every such Committee will labour in vain, and 
spend their strength for nought and in vain. The Academy, how- 
"ever well-famished and conducted, can only aid and train up such 
men as the Churches ^end to it. All who offer are not admitted, 
but the (Election is made from those whom the Churches recommend. 
And the Churchas, again, can only send those whom the Lord has 
prepared, puttiii^ ft into their dieari to desire the service, and 
fitting them for it by a capacity and dispositions, without which 
the best training cannot avail. Thus all are brought to the atti- 
tude and to the pdnt whei^ alone we can obtain deliverance, and 
revivingk^and true prosperity. In waiting upon the Lord we shall 
renew our strength ! The ofWrepeated charge, “ Pray ye the 
Load of the harvest,'' must again be considered and pondered in 



our heart, under a growing sense of our dependence and need of 
the heavenly graoe. 

It is vain tc^ attempt to account ffor past &i]u{0 by mention- 
• ing any one or every one of the eecondary causes and outward 
occurrences as they appear to us to affect the experiment we have 
' been engaged in ; for all may be summed up in the painfiil ad-^ 
mission, covering us^with shame and confusion of &oe, that tg a 
great extent the Divine presence and blessing have been withheld; 
and equally vain m it to propose new {dans, and to enter ^on*new 
proceedings, if that power is not put forth which alone can heal 
and restore, and raise up a great army to fight the battles of the 
Lord. But for this he will he inquired of by the house of Israel 
to do it for them. The Committee, therefor^^ in the present emer- 
gency, appeal to the Churches and to all the friends of the Academy, 
and call upon them to continue instant in prayer, more intently * 
regarding the case, Peeking to know the^will of the Chief Shepherd 
in eve^ instance from among the flock that may come under their ^ 
notice, and looking up for* the blessing that maketh rich, for wis- 
dom profitable to direct in the selection of Students, and for grace ^ 
all-sufiicidt to furnish teachers and taught for the successftil dis- 
charge of their respective duties. • 

The Committee wish they had a more favourable report to offer 
of the present state of the Institution, the affairs of which have 
been intrusted to their management. But the repeate<i shocks 
which the Academy has sustainei^ of late, the sudden death of Mr. 
Mackenzie, the defection, two years ago, of many of the Students 
from the principles on which they were admitted, and the continued 
uncertainty regarding the tuition, have occasioneS, as might have 
been expected, much embarrassment. Yet, on reviewing the strug- 
gle through which the Iijjstitution has passed, and the arrangements 
for the Session not yet terminated,* tite Committee arS thankful 
that they are enabled to report the exercises have been regularly^ 
conducted as heretofore ; And there has, during the winter, been a 
class of eight Students attending the lectures of the Tutors, who 
have this day given a very fisivourable report of their proficiency. 
They have much satisfaction in stq^ing that, upon the whole, 
the prospect of returning prosperity is brigh^ning and becoming 
gradually more encouraging. » * 

Following the order usually observed in their Report, the 



xaittee haye now to mention, that the Annual examination of the 
Students took place at the oloee of last Session, in Edinburgh, in 
ihe«presenoe of the Commiftee and other brethreo^ Mr. McKenzie 
of Elie, and Mr. Tkomeon of Dunfermline, presiding. A yevy 
&Toutable testimony of the gratifying appearanee which the 
^Students made on that oooasion was drawn up by these Brethrmx, 
and hit been pnblielied hi the Soottish Coxigregational Magazine 
for August^ * ' 

In the list of .Students printed last year, there are ten names. 
Tht foist is that of a very amiable and promising young brother, 
who had it in his heart to serve the Lord in tho Gospel, and has 
cherished the desire daring a protracted period of illness and de- 
bility, long after his^friends thought it^was the will of God that 
he should give up the intention of engaging in public service. At 
length, but with a reluctauce which the Committee can understand, 
and deeply sympathize with, he has been compelled to relinquish 
bis eonneximi with the Academy on account of the stati of his 
health, and to retire to his native air in the country, for the pre- 
sent -giving up hopes of being employed in the ministry of the 
word.^ The last name on the list is that of Mr. Taylo% who has 
been ordained as a Missienary in connexion with the London 
Missionary Society, and is now labouring in India. The other 
eight students were ail busily employed during summer in preaching 
the Gh)spel in various parts of the country, and their services have 
been very acceptable. Mr. How^e laboured princip^ly in Orkney, 
Mr. Han^y in Dundee, Mr. Boss in Linlithgow, Mr. Walker in 
giving femporary supply in Paisley, Argyle Square Edinburgh, An- 
nan, Mr. Cook ih Peterhead, where ho was ordained to the jmstoral 
'TJISce in September, Mr. Whyte was engaged in Appin, Argyle- 
shire, Mr. Low in Alexandria, and Mr. S|enzie6 in Campbelltown. 

Mr««Widker and Mr. C6ok left the Academy in regular course 
at the close of last Session. Mr. Whyte considered it his duty, 
from the urgent claims of the field where <he is labouring, to ter- 
minate his connexion with the Academy at the same time. Of 
the Class, which assembled in November, three are Students who 
have attended the Academy during the unusual period of five 
years ; anfi the Conpnittee indulge the hope that in them the ad- 
vantage to be derived froni ^a fqll course will long be manifest, 
eneouragfog others to seek a more complete preparation than has 



sometimes been deemed necessary for the work of the »Miuistry. 
These three will, of course, leave the Institution at the approaching' 
term, itnd two of them, have some time ago receive<| inyitaliens to 
the Pastoral office from Churches oooupying an important place in 
the denomination. Two Students were admitted to the Academy 
at the usual period for exarniimtion last year,— Mr. James Macon-^ 
ochie and Mr. Robe^ Harvey, — ^both from the Church in Gw:g^e 
Street, Aberdeen, Donald Galbraith, a Gaelic Student, from 
the Church in Islay, assisted from the Funds of the Congressional 
Union, has also been receiving the benefit of the instoictions 
afforded at the Academy. ^ 

The Committee have, during the past year, been anxiously mi- 
gaged in making arrangements for the appointment of a Tutor, 
whose undivided services may be given to this Institution. They 
need not now refer more particularly to the difficulties they have * 
experienced, but a?e happy to report tl\at they have this day un- 
animously agreed to reejuest an esteemed brother well qualified for^ 
thp work to occupy the ofece, and they earnestly hope that he will 


accept the appointment. • 

It only remains to notice the state of the Treasurer's Ac<^unt — 
and the Committee are happy to be able again to report that the 
Academy is not embarrassed by debt. Much less pecuniary aid 
has been received from the Churches than might reasonably be ex- 
pected, buji W the liberality of a few the necessary means have 
* been supplie^and the Committee gratefully acknowledge the op- 
portune assistance they have received from the payment oj a legacy 
of £50 bequeathed by the late Sir. Thomas Ross of Forre*s. The 
expenditure for the year amounts very nearly to 50500 ; and, after 
paying all the expenses for the Session terminating in June, sITlalr 
as they can be estimat<id at this date, there will be a balance on 
hand in favour of the Academy. * * * ^ 
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P* S.-«^At the Annual Meeting of the General Committee, it waa 
resolved to apply to all who have been educated at the Academy, 
wlj^ether supported by its Funds or not, when settled as Pastors in 
any part of (ireat Biitain or Ireland, to make an annual collection 
in aid of the Institution. 

,In connexion with this reasonable recommendation, the Secre- 
tary has great pleasure in publishing the following Letter he has 

received, 'with but without the name o£lhe writer. 

( 

. * f 

* 4th May, 1846. 

** M( dear Brother, 

** Fully convinced that to the advantages I en- 
joyed, while attending the Theological Academy of Glasgow, I am indebted 
for any qualificationB I possess for the work the Ministry ; and as I still 
cherish a deep sense of my obligations to the esteemed Tutors, Committee, 
and Supporters of that excellent loMiituiion, please to accept the accom- 
panying item of £5, to assist in the Education of a Gaelic Student for the 
Highlands. > ^ 

I remain, 

Mv DEAR Brother, 

Yours respectfully, 

A PASTOR.” 


The Rev. 0 . D CULLEN, 
Leith. 



LAWS AND BEGULATIOlJS. 


I. The object of {he Glasgow Thbolooioal AeADEifr shall^be, 
to furnish a suita^e education to brethren of aj^roved piety and 
talents, connected with the Congregational Churches in Scotland, 
to fit them for the Christian ministry. 

II. The Institution shall be supported by the Contributions of 
Churches, and by Donations or Annual Subscriptions from indiyi- 
duals ; and the a£&irs of the Institution sh^ be placed under the 
superintendence of a Committee, to be appointed annually by tha 
contributors, andVonsisting of at least twenty members, six of 
whonT shall form a quorum. The pastors of the Congregational 
Churches in Scotland, cibntributing to the funds of the Aoademji^ 
shall bo ex-officio members of Committee. 

III. There shall be a meeting of the Committee regularly, at ‘ 
the aimiversary of the Congregational Union ; and the Secretaries 
shall be empowered to call other meetings in the course of the 
year, at such time and place as they may deem convenient, or 
when required by a quorum. 

IV. T!ie%re of the education of the Students, and of their con- 

duct generally, while attending the Academy, shall be committed 
to the Tutors for the time being ; and ^the event of any change, 
by degpth or otherwise, their successors in office dshall be appointed 
at the Annual Meeting of the Committee, notice to this«effect 
having been duly given to the Churches. ^ 

V. The Committee shaU redbiwo «.nd judge of all«ap|glioation6 
for admission into the Academy. They shiijl require that the 
application of eacB candidate^ be sanctioned and recommended 1^ 
the Church with whicL he is connected, a^fd be accompanied by a 
full certificate of his character, circumstances in life, and previous 
attainments. Every application o^ht therefore to be communi- 
cated to the Secretary at least three months before a Meeting of 
the Committee, on which the^Secsotary shall transmit to the ap- 
plicant a list of queries, and a notice of the prescribed mode^of 
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examination. Before adnQtisfl||D, the applicants shall undergo, in 
the presence of the Committee, a full examination respecting their 
vieiifs of the dootrines and ordinances of the word of God, and ot 
the nature of Christian fellowship. They shall be required to 
deliver in writing their sentiments on such subjects as may have 
been prescribed to them by the Secretary,*^ and also«to express 
their^ thoughts on some portion of the word of God viva voce, in 
presence of the-Committee, who shall also ascertain by examina- 
tion of every applicant that he has acquired such a knowledge of 
the En^ish, Latin, and Greek languages, and made such other liter- 
ary attainments as they may judge necessary to enable him to 
avail himself of the advantages of the Institution as a Theological 
Academy. Eveiy Student, when received^ shall engage to observe 
the special regulations drawn up by ^e Committee, and the terms 
•of admission shall be distinctly stated and agreed to. 

VI. There shall be an annual examinatioSi of the Students 
attending the Academy, at the close of the academic season, before 
examiners to bo appointed by the Committee at the Meeting imme- 
diately preceding. 

VII. cThe regular course of study shall consist of four consecutive 
termsof eight months each at the Academy — viz. from 1st November 
to let July; during which period the Students shall not be allowed 
to engage in any employment that would interfere with the due 
prosecution of their studies. In cases where elementary education 
is required, a fifth year may be added ; dnd, for such as have pre- 
viously attended thb Language and Logic Classes in any of the 
Scottish tTniversities, tbffe years shall be considered sufficient. 
Applicants who hiwve studied at any of the Theological Semcnaries 
connected with other Christian” denominations, may be admitted 
for eveq^ shorter period ; but no departure shall be allowed from 
the reg^jlar 'course of study, Vixtep^t on the recommendation of the 
Tutors to the Comipittee. 

VIII. The Libraiy belonging to the Adidemy shall be supported 
by an annual grant from the funds of the Institution, while dona- 
tions of Books will always be thankfully received. 

IX. Full or partial pecuniary support shall be afforded to as 
many approved appli<pnts as the fimds will permit. 

X. For the period of one yesta^ at I^st, after leaving the Academy, 
Student^ who have completed their education, and have commenced 
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their labours in preaching the 6os|M, shall be under the* direction 
and control of the Committee, during which time provision shall, 
if necessary, be -made for them from tlie funds of tlip Institution. 

XL Every Student who has completed his course at the Aca- 
demy, shall before leaving it be subjected to a special examination, 
and receive a certificate of hi# character and attainments. • , 


LIST OF STUDENTS, 


James Howie, From 

Alexander Hannay, » From 
William Boas, • From 

John Low, From 

John Menzies, From 

James Maconocfile, From 

BSbert Harvey, From 


▲T IsT APRIL, 1846. • 

Church in Leith. 

Dumfries. 

Nairn. 

Blfick-hills. 
Dunfermline. 

George St., Aberdeen, 
do., do. 


Edinburgh Treasurer's Account with the Glasgow Theological 
Academy, /rom March^ 1845, to iOth Aprils 184B. 


Receipts. 


1845. 
Mar. SO 
April 8 
10 


23 

June 19 
Oct. 22 


Mr. O. Robertson, jnn., Kirkwall. 

MifEdward Baxter, Du^ee, 

Mr. Ersklne Beyeridjre. Dunfennline, 

Mr. Thomas Gibb& StirUnp:, . . . 

Miss G. Maitland. Inverury. .... 
Mies Finlay, Newington, 

GoUecdon, Church at Mussolbutgh, Mr. Mani^ 
Interest oi?stbe above, . • • 

CoUeoted in EdlnburRh 
Messrs. Robert Kinnibum, 

Thomas Caldwell, 

Provost Black, 

Dr. Paterson, . 

Messrs. Peter Milne, a “ 


John Gibson, W.S., •. 

John A. Fullarton, 

.Tames R. Campbell, 
Thomas White, 

John p • •• ' 

James B. Tod, • • 

David Stott, * . . . 

George Johnston, 

James Durham, 

James Walker, 

Abyah Murray, . 

Ebenezer Murray, 

George Yule, . . 

William SommervUle, jun., 
George Torrance. 

Hugh PatOD, . g 


• • • 


£2 5 
.20 0 
5 0 
. 0 10 
0 10 
. 1 0 
2 0 
. 0 6 


£1 

X 

1 

1 

0 


1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 

3 0 

10 0 


10 6 
0 0 
10 G 
10 6 


26 12 .0 


Can 7 iigrward, W7 8* 9 



’Brought Forward, . A . . jgd? 3 V 

Dec. 13 Frazerboigh Hissionaiy Societf^ale Branch, 9 0 0 

Do. Do. Do., Female do., 5 18 10 

1840. Leith Collection, ......... £9 17 9 

, Ifr. CuUen •. . . 600 

MlBsCullerii 600 

A. Mirrideea, Esq., ...800 

Mr. Harrey, 220 

Mr. and Hn. Swan 200 

Mrs. Forrest, 100 

Mr. Moffat f> .... 1 <0 0 

f) . Mr. and Stttrrock, 110 

Mrs. TaJHonr, 060 

^ Miss Raraum, <, . 0 6 0 

Mrs. AleacandOT, 060 

Collected by Mr. George Smith, 1 16 0 

^ — — 82 10 9 

Church in Dalkeith, Collection, ^ . 600 

A'Fiiend, per Mr. Robertson, Thurso, 110 

Feb. 16 OCiurch in Albany Street, EdinburKh, Collection, 6 0 0 

Mar. 6 Elj^in, Mr. McNeil 

A Bequest from the late Mr. Alex. Anderson, Grant Lodge, £6 0 0 

A Friend 0 10 0 

Do., 026 

J. M., * . 0 10 

. , r 6 13 6 

Miss Catfacart, sen., 220 

Mr. Munro, Knockando, 100 

,^prU 13 Mrs. Henderson, Rdihesay 0 10 0 


V £126 19 10 

Dxocharoe. 

1846. ' 

Oct 22 Paid CoUeotor, £0 12 0 

^ 1846. 

Mar. i4 Remitted Mr. Baton, Glasgow, In all, 1^4 17 9 

April 2(f Balance in hand, 0 10 1 


^ £126 19 10 

The fo^owing sums have been rrceived in Edinburgh since the Account 

was closed. 


1846. 

April 26 Church at Walls, Shetland, . . 

Mr. Anderson, New Lanark, 

8t. Andrews^ Mr. Lothian 
Congregational Society, 

MnSiSth, ...... f .. . 

'Jlerdeen, Mr. John Kennedy, 

Mr. John Fleming, . 

Mr. Wimra^ifitle, # 

Mr. John Baiken, ........ 

Hr. Roy, paid in Glasgow and Included in Abstract, 


Gfaurcih in Montrose, 

Hr. Thomas Gibbs, StirUng Castle, . . 

- at Annual Meeting, Albany Street, 

l|r. William BommerrUle, sen., 


£1 3 2^ 
10 0 


£10 0 
0 10 6 

1 10 6 

£0 10 6 
110 
0 10 6 
*' 0 10 0 
0 10 6 

8 2 6 

6 0 0 

0 10 6 

. . 4 4 1* 

. . 0 10 0 

, . 10 0 

. . 6 0 0 
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Glasgow Treasurer's Account wiMhe Theologi(ial Aosibemt. 


Receipts. 


(Viurch, West George Street, Glasgow. 


ColleGtic»nt 
Mr. James Laurie, 
Mrs. Hinshelwood, 

^r. Charles Gray^ 

Mr. John Hamilton, 
Mrs. Qeo. M'Murray, 
Mr. H. Co(*hrano, 

Mr. James M'Keand, 
Mr. Thomas M^Keand, 
Mr. Wilham P. Paton, 
Mr. C. J. Tennant, 
Miss Brown, 


0 

1 


0 0 
5 0 
5 0 
(f 0 
1 0 
0 10 6 
ISO 
0 if 
0 10*6 
6 0 
t 0 
5 


A Friend per Miss Brow^, 0 5 
Mr. David Dlackadder, 0 6 

Mr. James Maclehose, 1 0 

Mra Russell, 0 10 

Mr. James Robertson, 0 i 
Mrs. Coates, 0 6 

Misses Leslie, 0 10 

Mr. Robert Ker, 1 1 

Mr. and Mrs. Millikcn, 0 5 

Mr. J. S. Blyth, 2 2 

Mrs. P. Lctham, London, 6 0 
Mr. William Maitland, D 10 
Mrs. II. Macfarlane, 7 6 
Mr. M. Lc%am, London, 6 0 
Mr. James Russell, 0 10 

Mrs. James Russell, 0 10 
Mr. James Muir, 1 0 

Mr. tUoxander Nalsmith, 2 2 
Mr John Stewart, 0 10 

Mr. John Gray, 2 0 

Dr. M1.eod, 2 0 

Mr. Thomas Bland, 0 2 

Mrs. M'Nair, 0 10 

Mr. Geoii^e Smith, Junr., 1 1 

Mr. Gcoixe Lancaster, 0 10 

Mr. J. R. Barclay, 0 6 

Mr. John Allan, Junr., 2 0 

Mr. Colin Campbell, 0 9 

Mr. Alexander Menzies, 0 10 
Mr. William G^dener, 0 6 
Mr. David Smith, 0 10 

Mr. Bemamin Gunn, 0 6 
Mr. Wimam Gilmour, 0 10 
Mr. John Burnett, 0 10 

Mr. John Graham, 0 6 

* Mr, Andrew Robertson. 0 10 
Miss Smith, * 0 10 

Mr. Wlllialh Young, 0 6 
A Friend, "B" 0 4 

Mr. P. M‘ Arthur, 0 7 

Misses Reid, 0 10 

Mr. William Milroy, 2 0 
Mr. Duncan Stewart, 0 10 o 
Mr. William Yuillo, 0 10 0 

Mr. Anthony M'Keand, 2 2 0 
Mr. £. Henry and Family, 0 10 0 
Mr. Andrew Harvie, 5 0 

Mr. John Brown, junr., 1 0 • 0 
Mr. Robert Reid, 0 2 A 

Mr. John Watson, 2 10 0 

Mr. James Rankine, 0 10 0 
Mr. John Campbell, 0 10 0 

Mr. John Knox, ? ,5 S 

Mr. Henry Ebbels, 0 10 6 

Mr. A. R. Henderson, 0 10 6 
Mr. James Fleming, 0 10 6 
Mr. Thomas Somervoil, 1 0 


£94 3 6 


Chureh, West Street. 
OoUeotton, £12 0 0 

Mr. Robert Goodwin, 2 2 0 

Mr. Daniel McDonald, 0 10 0 


Mr. John Risk, £2 

Mr. A. Thomson for 1845-6, 2 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 


0 *0 
2 0 


Mr. William Russell, 
Mr. Thomas Lochead, 
Mr. Alexander Allan, 
Mr. Laing, 

Mr. John Neil, ' 

Mr. Dickson Russell, 
Mrs. John Donaldson, 
Mr. John Small, 


Chwre^ JNkholson Street. 
Collection, 4 0 0 

Mr. John Dryden, 6 0 0 

Mr. David RusseR, 10 0 

Mr. William Wa^aw, 110 
Mr. Ralph Wardlaw, Junr., 0 10 6 

Churoh. AVbion Street. 

Mr. George S. Iqgram, 0 10 0 

Church, IVdrd SWeet. Dundee. 
Collection, £K 10 0 
less expenses, 6 

28 


£25 «0 u 


£11 11 6 


£0 10 0 


9 

Mr. William Baxter. 80 0 

Mr. Edward Baxter, 20 0 

Mr. J. G. Baxter, 10 0 

Mr. W. G. Baxter. 10 0 

Mr. David Baxter, 10 0 

Misses Baxter, 2 0 

Mrs. Wrtoht, 3 0 

Mrs. W. Langlands, 2 2 

Mr. Alexander Low, 1 0 

Mr. James Rnssell, 1 0 

Mr. Daniel Uraubart, 1 0 

Mr. Edivard U^uhart, 1 0 

Mr. John Laing, 1 0 

Mr. James Neish, 1 0 

Mr. George Rough, 1 0 

Mr. John Smith, 1 0 

Mr. Thomas Low, 1 9 

Mr. Joseph Cable, 1 0 

Dr. RusseU, 1 0 

iMr. MoUison. 1 1 

^Mr. James Fenwick, 

Mr. Edward Wilson, 

Mr. David Robertson, 0 5 

Mrs. Fleming, 0 6 

Mr. Patrick Wilson, 10 


0 1 % 
0 6 


£120 17 6 


Church alt Fraserburgh. 

Mr. John WemysB, 80 0 0 

• 

Rev. Anthony Gowan, 

Alhurchjit Alexandria, Collection, 

Ro.* LiaUthgow, do. • 2 0 

do. Petechead, do. H 

do. Kirkwall^ do. 2 0 

Coi^r^ationa) Union on Account 

6 


£80 0 0 
- 3 b 0 

0 


of' G^lic Student, 15 

Mr. Thomas Hotton, Dr^en, 0 

Legacy from the late Tho. 

Rosa ForresT JWM) 0 0 

less legacy juty, &c., 6 4 

Dr. Paterson, Edinburgh, 1 

A Factor to assist a GaeUo Student, 5 
ThanR.oflering of a friend, 16 

Cowegationai Society, St. AmlrewB, 

Wim^ Smith, Esq., ditto. 


48 16 
0 
0 


2 0 
0 10 


0 6 



, , ABSTRiCT. * 

THE ai*48a09r theological academy in A/ix)ITNT WITH THE 

• TREA8UBEIL WILLIAM F. PATON. 

• * C 

c Receipts. 

To BalAice from last Account, £96 9 3 

To Collections and Subseriptaons from Edinburgh, . . 124 17 9 

To Do. Do. received in Glasgow, . 387 H 0 

. . £608 18 0 
Eepekdituae. , 

By Payments to Tutors in Glasgow and Edinburgh, . £290 0 0 

By Board and Class Fees to Students, . . ^ . . 138 17 0 

By Rent of Academy Room, ^ . . . ' . 10 0 0 

By Books for Library and Expenses, for two years, 4S 13 0 

^ By Printing Report, .... ...750 

By Coals, Gas, Cleaning, Sec., .... 432 

By TravelHng Expenses, Postages, &c., 2 11 0 

By OiAcer Collecting SubscriptionB 0 13 0 

By CaaK in Bank, £100 0 0 

By Do. on hand, ... 9 15 10 

® 109 15 10 

£608 18 0 

GhagotDf V2th May, 1846.— * We have examined the Treasurer’s Account 
for the past year, ajd find the same correct, leaving a balance in Bank 
A'lOO, a^mtiis hands £9 I5s. lOd. 

J. S. Blyth. 
WirxiAM Miluoy. 



^DDllESS 

BT 

THE SCOTTISII BOARD OF DISSENTERS. 


Fellow-Dissenters, — You hold distingurshing principles of high 
tvnd sacred imporriince. They are often misrepresented, but even ' 
misrepresentation is a reluctant homage to tiicir excellence, — a 
virtual acknowledgment that they are disrelished only when they 
are misapprehended, and that, in order to bo adopted, they^iav© 
simpl}^ to be known. 

It has been said that you advocate atlieistical legislation, — that 
you deny all connexion between God and government, — that you 
hold it to be a matter of indifference Avhether the rulers of our 
country be tlie models of virtue, or the personations of vice. All 
such charges you utterly repudiate. You know and you avow 
that the Lord roigneth, and that sovereigns, as welKas tlieiiNi^ijects, ' 
are responsible to liis tribun, al. It is your sincere and thorough 
conviction that Cliijst is Head over the Church, and over all things 
in subordination to its interests ; and that if kings and judges with- 
stand him, he will break them with*a rod of iron, and dash thSn 
ill pieces like a potter’s vessel. All this you own and 
but when any, on such grounds, de^ei\(l iho civil establishment of~ 
religion, yon utterly deny the legitimacy of their conclusions. *The 
constitution of the New Testament Church you ibek and find in m 
the New Testament itself? add wlvit, in relation to this subject, are 
its lucid instructions? You*lliere learn that truojrcligion is voluntary 
in its nature, and that constrained worship is n<j worship at all, — that 
the maintenance and extension of the church are expressly devolved 
on the liberality of its members, and theft all other means for attain- 
ing the end are anticipated, and 8et‘aside by this financial law of 
Christ, — that c.arnal weapons are ipadmj^sible in our spiritual war- 
fare; and that all succours, therefore, which involve an apped to / 
pains and penalties, arc the noxious fruit of a forbidderf tree. You 
are told that kings should §erve ChrisI, and you assent to the state* 



ment. "But service supposes^ obedience, and where is the command 
obeyed when rulers support one man’s religion at another man’s 
expense, and effect their exactions by force, and not by truth, by 
the fear of man, and not by the love of Christ ? To do such things 
without scriptural sanction, is not to serve, but to legislate, — not to 
obey Christ, but to seize his sceptre and usurp his throne. 

All this would hold good of ^ state support of religion, sup- 
posing it could be dissociated ffom its injurious influences. But 
Whatever plausible theories may be inventoJ to the contrary, you 
knpw well that a source of pay must necessarily be a source of 
powej: ; and that a logfil provision for the clergy ever has proved, 
and ^ver will prove, a pretext to politicians for molesting the liber- 
ties of the church, and making it the tool, if possible, of secular 
domination. * 

These are your professed principles, and the sincerity of your 
professions will speedily be tested. A*^;^eneral parliamentary elec- 
tion approaches ; and if you attach importance to your own views, 
you will exert becoming efforts to return members by whom they 
will be duly represented. The candidates who have hitherto 
solicited your suffrages 'have virtually treated Dissent a weak 
and extravagjmt folly ; and by still supporting them, you have 
done much to confirm them in this opinion. It remains to be seefi 
whether, after the question has been fully discussed, and ample 
means of information on it are accessible, you will still expose it 
to the contempt of legislators, by making it of no practical conse- 
quence yourselves. ^ 

In doing justice to your cause, you will no doubt be blamed by 
its opponents. Tliey will charge you with being political, when 
your very object is to sever the Church from politics. They will 
tell you that you assail their churclr, when you are not touching 
one of^eir spiritual privileges.' For their faith and worship they 
are themselves answerable, and with these you do not interfere ; 
but for the establishment of their religion by your representatives 
you are just as accountable as they; and tfie responsibility of 
ccAineeting Church and State is yours, if you do not labour to have 
tl^t (^o nnexion dissolved, Tou will be told that you are producing 
'd^qmet^de ; when it is perfectly obviou.o that the invidious distinc- 
tions* created by religious establishments have been the main source 
of feuds and bktemess ; and your earnest desire is, by securing 
impartial l6gislati<»i, to remove a principal impediment to the 
union of God’s pedj^le. As Dissenters, you do not refuse to co- 
operate on common ground with pious Churchmen, Though you 
consider yourselves aggrieved by the endowing of their sect at your 
expense, you do not stake fellowship on the immediate redress of 
such grievances, l^on escribe their exclusiveness to human system, 
and &eir excellencies to divine grace, and can therefore cultivate 
their society with affection and rbspect. But if they insist on other 
coi^^^tions— tri^ to please them, you must outrage your own convic- 
tions^ and, to escape from their frowns, you must wdnk ^t the perpe- 



tuation of ruinous misgovenimcnt — you have ho alternative, how- 
ever much you may value their friendship, but to obey God rather 
than man. It would be unjust, however, to Churchmen, to speak 
as if all of them, .or most of them, would act this part. They lyill 
in most cases respect conscience, where its claims are urged in the 
spirit of the gospel. We have no temptation to conduct ourselves 
otherwise — to use offensive language, or commit hostile acts. We 
seek the good of all, of none more than the members of state , ^ 

churches themselves ; ^nd if we employ language and measures 
consistent with our aim, we shall make controversy itself an evi- 
dence of good-will, |nd a means of its promotion. ^ * 

It is evident that Dissenters, in order to do justice !• their 
principles, must chiefly oppose fhcmsclves to the most menacing 
evils of the opposite system. We are threatened, not only with 
the continuance of Establishments, but with the enlargement and • 
increase of them. We hafo in near, and if we do not bestir our- 
selves, in certain prospec!, the* endowment of Popery in Ireland. • 
The leaders of the two great parties in Parliament have united in 
commending this cojirso, and there can be no question that a large 
majority in the present Ilouse of Commqns are disposed to aid in 
the prosecution of it ; so that nothing but the strong and declared 
opposition of the constituefley can long avert the infliction. Lord • 
Jolfli Russell, accordingly, while he acknowledges that the public • 
mind is inadequately prepared for such a policy, explicitly avows •* 
that he defers it with manifest reluctance, and nolds out thS hope 
that, before many years shall have elapsed, it will be more favour- 
ably regarded. Now, it is true that the establishment of any one 
religion is just as distinctly a violation of the Voluntary principle as 
the establishment of any other ; but it would be absurd to conclude 
on this ground that all estf^lishmenls are equally mischievous m 
practice. As well might it be said, that as all lies arc v^lations of 
truth, there can be no diversity in the degrees or aggrS^ions of — - - 
falsehood. Think what is now to be established — P opery ! Whether 
we read its charaMer in the inspired volume, or ip the History of 
Europe, *it is an appalling superstitipn. You acknowledge it t^ be 
such, you subscribe to societies which se^ to stay its desolations, 
and will any sophistry ii^^ucc you to abet such delusion«tbKtttt8ll 
the medium of your rulers, or betfaj^y^u into the flagrant contra- 
diction of upholding by your representatives, what you undermine 

by your missionaries^ ^ ^ j t x * * 

Then reflect that this ia a newiBStablishment, and that, it the prin- 
ciple be the same, its extension is an innovation. It is time to nave 
burdens taken off, and because the next }» declared to be of the 
same genus with tJie last, are we taxn^ly to stand or ctouch while 
others are imposed ? If so, Dissentera^nust be degenerating in their 
temperament, they must be taking the^ shape And measifre of thmr 
wrongs. Not many years ago, Mr EVring lost his scat for Gl^goW,^ 
which he had previously obtained by a large majority, for the oqp 
offence beyond all othprs, that he befriended a small additional 



endowment to the Church of Scotland. And are we now to support 
additional endowments when their destination is not the Church of 
Scotland, but the Church of Rome ? 

(And why^is Popery to 'be endowed ?«jn ordpr that just com- 
plaint may be silenced, in order that the Chuich of England may 
still be forced upon Ireland, and the abuses of Orange rule jierti- 
naceously upheld, amid the ignominious silence of mercenary sub- 
ndgsion. You dislike a Prelatfe Establishment ; perhaps you 
think it hardly distinguishable fioin a Papal cst.iblishirient. If sos 
you arc the more ceneerned to resist the cendowment of Popery ; 
for* the maintenance of the English Church on the Irish aoil, is the 
grandtend of tfiis bold experiment on your suncrance, 

' N(f doubt other pretexts are addressed to you, but they arc hardly 

wortliy of mention or answer. It is said that if all others are 
endowed, the Roman Catholics, in fairness, should be endowed also. 
This apology assunies w hut is crroncoTtS in fact, for you are not 
endowed, and you would reject state pfovision for your woiship if 
It were placed in your offer. It proceeds on a supposition most 
disrespectful to Dissenters, that they — numbering millions of the 
community— have no pO)ver to rcmo\e existing endowments, and 
that equality can only be obtained by extending these largesses. In 
a word, it appeals to expediency where )ou stand on piinciple, for 
all these endow^ments are in your view sinful, and equity in sinning 
is a' contradiction in terms. But the endowmicnl of Popery by Pro- 
testaina would be a very generous procedure, and why may it not 
be countenanced by liberal politicians ? Tliis excuse is just as 
pitiful as tlie last. It is a poor genei'osity that makes truth cheap, 
and scatters to the wind all moral distinctions. But if any in 
abetting this course are inclined to vaunt their liberalitj^ lot them 
go to countries w^here tlie Roman Catliplic clergy ai’e n?43^t pow^crful 
and npdisjurbed,— and while discovering that tlicrc are honourable 
exo^pUcliS, see the enslaved and abject condition in which the mil- 
lions are generally held from age to age hy alleged instructors — a 
B^offunetionaiijes who are obeyed because they 'are dreaded — who 
apgi^ to terror, practise on ignorance, and luxuriate on destitution. 
In m^ing thus of popefy, w'e view it simply as a system : with the 
no-popeiy cry, we not only have oo sympatli}^ but hold it 
in reprobation. We desire far bur Roman Catholic fellow-subjects 
the siupe Hvil mvileges as for ourselves : w^e are forw ard to aid 
■ tben»> in obtaining tbeipr just rights ; fer this reason, among 
othenrs, we seek to tbem^frqm ecclesiastical endowments, 

by wbich ttie tnontob of their righteous claims would be 
retorded or preTetpi^SU . is fair and equal we concede to 

the JDirlA peoj^e, behalf; but we are not to be 

fipuriotis into approval of pernicious 

induced invCfi^ tW church of Rome with that state 
^bich, for ag^s, itcenslnved Europe, and still retains 
num^ i^ijts communities in miserable vassalage. 

bitfabepn said, the p^ce of Ireland would be secured. 
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and what considerate statesman can be righteousfy indifferent to the 
tranquillity of the empire ? There is a peace, we answer, th*at is no 
peace — a stillness of the grave, far more to be deprecated than any 
stj'iiggles of lilc ; and if|^his be the cahn which new«endowi{ieiflts 
are to produce, we repudiate the consummation. If abuses which 
are perishing in their own rottenness are to be upheld by other abuses 
set over agairyst tliem— •grievanqp being poised against grievance 
to maintain the equilibrium — it is high time, not for Dissenters * 
only, but all lovers of freedom, to bestir themselves anrl^strike a 
blow by which the cumbrous Babel shall be demolislied, and the 
earth it bdl’dencd bo felieved fr6m its incubus. But will peace of 
any kind be the effect of this measure ? They who think so, dffeeive 
thernsehes. The secular, that is, the parochial clergy of* tlie 
Romish church, may be paid into quiescence ; but the regular 
clergy, that is, the orders of monks, will immediately serve them- 
selves heirs to the relinquisjfcd pppuhiritj^ and «nay become as foi*- 
inidahle as their predecessors, in the work of agitation. But the 
monks may }(l^ bribed too. How ? Their number has no assignable 
limits, and salaries ^iinot bo distributed without measure and 
without end. There will be needed a treaty with the See of Rome 
to limit the number of such functionaries, and whether any such 
alliance can be formed with* his Holiness of the Vatican, and not 
peril* the j)ublic pence, is a question easily resolved by all who 
know tlie condition of Great Britain and the temper ot^the tildes. 

It is not in Ireland alone, however, that new endowments arc 
contemplated. They are actually granted from year to year to the 
Episeoi)al Church iu the colonies ; and if a check bo not put 
to this outrage on justice and freedom, we shall have a hundred 
battles to fight instead of one, to achieve emancipation. 

What them is to be done?^ You should, if possible, return mem- 
bers to Parliament Avho will on pwiiciple oppose, all endmvments, 
'whether existing or prospeafive. The benefit would be incaRfetlable, 
if you could send some of^urselv& to the seat of legislation ; tnen 
whose character iff a guarantee for their conscicnWousncss ; who 
perfectly understand your views, and could unar.swerably defend 
them ; who are consistent Christians, and have shown, by manifol d 
acts of beneficence, that Wiey seek tlie removal of establiiiTWBBim^ 
for the preservation of religion. * ^ # 

Where you cannot get a candidate wholly to youjroind, you may 
be shut up to the iiece.^ity ot choosing the least objectionable, and * 
tlie weakness of Dissent lies in tUe paucity of suitable candidates. 
But the very lowest ground you can tak^, if y<?u would not trample 
your own convictions and honour in the'dastfis to require unquali- 
fied opposition to all additional epdowjpeb^. And you must be- 
ware of being outwitted upon this subject; The proposal in relation 
to Ireland may, in the first instance, Jte to ^ve a portion of the 
Episcopal revenues to the Roman •Cathdlic clergy, and so to make • 
a different distribution of church property without qplarging its • 
amount. This would still be to endow Popery, and to perpetuate the 
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Irish Qiurch with many of its abuses. But leaving out of view 
these considerations, you may easily perceive that when the endow- 
ment of the Romish Char9h has commenced, it is sure to advance. 

what instance have endowments been Continued on their original 
scale t The Catholics profess to have scruples about taking any en- 
dowments ; but if they are induced to take some, they will have no 
hesitation about accepting or demanding more. The claim will be 
presented, and urged to have the allowance made respectable; and 
Curing a»lull of public feeling, a system once i^dopted, will be extended 
in its operation. So that, if you would jfrevent additional endow- 
mmits in Ireland, you mhst absoluteiy insist that the Romis# hierarchy 
shalljhot be endowed at all. But should we stop here ? Are we 
to wink at the continued maintenance of the Irish establishment, 
which many enlightened churchmen are eager to do away, as a 
contradiction to their own principles, and a scandal to their cause? 
Are we still to countenance the regium^^mum of Irish presbyterians, 
by which their independence is compromised, their religious influ- 
ence with Roman Catholics destroyed, and their services lost to the 
cause of freedom? Is the liberal constituency not prepared to say, — 
‘‘ The removal of all endowments in Ireland, and the absolute refusal 
of new endowments every where, are the conditions of our support. 
These are our terms, our lowest terms, and rather than be parties to 
the violation of them, we will not vote at all.” Some may declaim 
to y^u against pledges; but all such evasions are futile. Are 
you to choose men about whom you know nothing? Are you 
to tender your suffrages ^wkh bandages on your eyes ? In what 
sense, then, would the men chosen he your representatives ? They 
would personate your folly, and punish it witli stripes. If there be 
no pledge, there must be a clear and unequivocal understanding on 
the grand question at issue, and a choice of representatives who 
love yoy^ cause, and are prepared with heart and soul to do it 
justicSf ^ 

At a crisis like the present, all friends of religious liberty should 
study to the utmost harmonious co-operation. *In the judgment of 
many, the unendowed presbyterian churches of Scotland miglit be 
^oorpo rated into one church, without any sacrifice of principle. 

’Approximation be so c^ose as to suggest this idea, not to 
speak' 01 warranting it-^fdt as to its soundness we express no 
opinion — ^surelj^ there may be an amicable co-agency in a parlia- 
mentary conflict. Where the same mcasuje« are approved of, there 
may be a mutual frrbearance aSs to abstract opinion, and parties 
may unite in supporting this or that man, as the qualifications of 
the individual, and the drcumstances of the locality, render dcsir- 
eblOk To be more Dissenters can vote for Free 

Chorchmefi, and Free fl^ftrcbmen Dissenters, union is impos- 
sible, and defeat certain, o ^ 

c ' It mdy be well, howevef, thatf^ese different sections of the con- 
^ stitnency hfl.ve„ their respective committees, while they vie with 
each other in the significant manifestations of esteem and confidence. 
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With profound respect are these suggestions cfflTered ; *to yqur own 

judgment is the propriety of them submitted. But whatever steps 
you are to tjike, let them be characterised by energy and despatch. 
An emergency is at han|^ ; every day is*incrcasingly jjreciouSi; smd 
the well-being of remote lauds, and of future generations, wait 
upon your faithfulness. It is not meant that you are to display 
r,ashness and fury in j our procedure ; these are poisoned weapons, 
and must not Ibe brandished. Avoid every word or act that couH 
reasonably offend ; be\jare of personal attacks, and imputatioiT ^f 
motives, and unbecoming ridicule. Be not only jus# but*generous 
in your judgment o^ opponents. Concede to them all the cwdit 
for uj)right and benevolent intention you claim to yourselv^. If 
they accuse and malign you, return not railing for railing.* Re- 
joice that the truth of God has so largely neutralized human folly, 
and that our national' churches, based as they arc on a false 
principle, contain neverthefess so many who exemplify and adorn 
our common Cliristianity.* Do all this, and more, in commen- 
dation of charity. But remember that He who is the Lamb of God 
is also the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and that the same religion 
wdiich inculcates kindness, inculcates coufage ; makes diligence a 
virtue, and indolence a crime. We have slept long enough, — too 
long. The calls of Provideflee, like the sound of a truinpet, waxing 
loudbr and louder, rebuke our slumbers, and summon us to action. 
Up, then, and be doing; quit yourselves like men — be strong. 
Meet immediately ; hold meetings every where ; interchange Ijoun- 
sels; form and mature plans; and, whatever else you resolve on, be 
at all events determined to inscribe on the page of history that, in 
THE EVENTFUL ELECTION OF 1847, NOT A DISSENTING VOTE WAS 
TENDERED THAT WENT TO SECULARISE RELIGION, AND MULTIPLY 
ITS WRONGS.* 

Edinburou, Jufyf 1846. ^ ^ 
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FIRST REPORT 

THE 

SCOTTISH CONGREGATIONAL FUND 

FOR AIDING SISTER CHURCHES^ ON • • 

THE CONTINENT. 


In coninieiidiig tliis, Ijieir first Report, the Corumijtee 4ooiii it*xpc- 
dient to state briefly tlic dl'igin of tliis Fund. 

At the Annual Mec^ino of the Congregational Uiiien, hold ^rla^^gow 
last year, an opportunity was taken at the close of the Preliminary n^peting, by 
the indivi<lual who now acts as Convener of this Cortmiittec, to bring under 
the notice of the brethren the fact, that there are in different parts of the 
Continent, churches 1‘ormed on the Congregational model, and holding the 
great truths of the gospel as fhese are held by th» evangelical churches ol 
this country. Some informJtion Vas then laid before the meeting re- 
specting some of those churches, especially in Belgium and in Switzcrliuid^ 
and it w'as suggested that much advantage might accrue to both parties 
from the opening up ?tf a correspondence , between the Congregational 
Churches dt Scotland, and these sifter churches on the Continent ; ai^d 
especially it was submitted tha*, as many of the latter were in straightened 
circumstances in a pecuniary point of view, the raising of a liin4 to aid 
in maintaining the ordinances of the gospel nnuJng them, woijd bo at' 
once an appropriate aiiTl a highly serviceable mode of showing the interest 
felt for them by the tonner. The speaker aj the same time intimated that, 
as it was his intention to travel on the Continent in the courso^of the en- 
suing summer, he would be happy to receive tho authority of his brethren 
to visit as many of these foreign churches as time and circumstances 
would permit, and convey to them the expression of the cordial affection 
and fraternal iiflerest of the cliA’ches at home. 

These statements aAd suggestions were most wartnly resj^O^ied to 
the assembled brethren — a qjpnmitteQ was formed to co-operate with the 
party wdio had addressed the meeting, in carrying out what ho had pro- 
posed — a cojnmission was given him to visit the Contin&ital churche^ and 
convey to them the greetings of tho brethren — and offers were made of 
collections, &c., for the raising of the proposed Tund. 

In pursuance of the schemtfthus start^d^oijje or two of the larger churcEes 
were visited soon after, and collections made for the pui'pose stated, and 
having thus made a bona fide coininencement, y on » Convener was ei^ir 
boldcncd to assure the sifter churches in Belgium and Switzerland which 
he visited, that something would be 3ono to aid tljtm by their brethren in 
Scotland. This intelligence was received by them with manifold thanks- 
giving to the Author of all mercies, for the scasonjibic aid thus prospectively 
offered to them ; and the individual who, as t^e “messenger of the churches,’' 
had been tho medium of communicating it, was haded and treated as in- 
deed a bearer of good tidings. , • 

On his return from the Continent,® your Convener called together tlw 
Committee, and laid before them the result of his observations. Pl*ocee?l- 
ing upon the facts thus brought before them, the Committee determined to 
distribute the money in their oharge, to the following objects. 

1 . The Congregational church in Brussels under the pastoral care of 
M, Edward Panchaud . — This church occupies a most important place in 



reference to evangelical operations. Situated in the capital of the rapidly 
improving kingdom of Belgium, — i^ngdom in"which entire liberty of con- 
science is conceded by law to all classes of religionists ; surrounded by 
multitudes of inquiring Roman Catholic^ ; and presided over by a minister 
of zeal, piety and talent, few churches on the Continent are more favoura- 
bly circumstanced for serving the cause of the Redeemer in their own loca- 
lity than this. Nor have the efforts it puts forth been without success. 
Thougji opposed in every possible way by the Romish clergy, and saved 
from their extreme vengeance only by the shield of. the law, Mr pan- 
chaiid and his flock have been enabled steadfastly to persevere in their couxse 
of Christian profession and effort. Since the church was formed in 1840, 
consisting then of sixteen persons, additions have been made to it, to the num- 
ber of^iixty-soven; in the course of the fast year fifteen new members have 
been deceived. Of these additions the groat majority are from converted 
^ Romanists. In their Sabbath school, which isoconducted by members of 
the church, they have at present thirty-five children. To this church the 
Committ^b felt that it behoved them to afford as lioeral aid as their means 
would permit. In acknowledging the sum sent to him, M. Fanchaud 
. writes to your Convener : — 

“ Vkry Dear Brother in Christ : — 

The testimonial of, your Christian liberality and of your interest in my 
labours, has* been to me particularly valuable as L token of that union which, at 
present, is tending to establish itself among Christians of all denominations, lu 
hiis respect the time we live in is interesting and significative. 

It gi\ es me pleasure to inform you, that if, among^ the Protestant foreigners 
resident in Brussels, there is IHtle, in general, to give cause of joy, we, on the 
uf;her hand, see almost every week tome converts from Horoanisiti embracing 
sincerely and openly the tri^. They are, it is true, for the most part, from among 
the poor of this world, but the Lord makes them rich in faitli. You know how 
mucli opprobrium rests on jthe Dissenters in all the Continental countries. 'This is 
one of thou*easons, and perhaps the most weighty, which hinders persons of more ele- 
vated position from joining our church. They prefer joining churches where the 
communion is open to any, and w^iero, consequently, there is no visible fellowship 
of saints. „ 

“ Will you, on my behalf, and on that of my flock, express to your dear churches 
how happy we were to hecomc acquainted w'ith you, to hear you, and thus to enter 
into direct relations with a living portion of the body of Christ.” 

2. Belgian Evangelical Society. — Thr object of this Society is, by 
■ * iH y*o ans of qv&ngelists,^ colporteurs, afcd teachers, to disseminate the gospel 

through Belgium. It has now ten misbion||^y stations and seven schools 
supported or aided from its funds ; and last year it expended upwards of 
. 11,000 francs (abdat £460) on the department of c6lportage. At some of 
the s^tions conducted by tliis admirable Society, small diurclios of tho 
C ongregatio nal order have been formed ; whilst at others, the form adopted 
incTin^” rather to tho Presbyterian. It was deemed best to send what could 
be afforded irom the fund for ‘this purpose to the Secretary of the Society, 
living it with the , Committee to appropriate it as they saw best. The 
station to which they have allotted it is that of Tf'intignier. 

3. The Independent Church at' Neufchatel, — This church is under 
the pastoral caro of the Rev, Ed. Petitpierre. It is situated in a sphere of 
much importance, and where the excellent pastor and his assistants have a 
wide field of evangelical’ labour^ not only in tho city, but in tho numerous 
villages around. Till of late this church needed no aid, as many pious peo- 
ple in Noufchatel, nof themselves identified with Independent principles, 
were wont to worship with it, arid.to<<iid in the support of the gospel in con- 
nection* with it. But since the revival of evangelical doctrine in the National 
Church, these persons have for the most part withdrawn their aid, and thus 
the cause' has of late been, placed, in considej'able difficulties. Such a case 
appeareVTex^ly of fhe kind to be aided from this fund, and consequently 
a sum was voted for tiiis purpose. In acknowledging it the pastor 
writes : — 
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“ I have duly received the donation sen? by you^rom your fund; and for this 1 
thank you cordially, at the same time thanking the Lord who has given you the 

power to aid us. This succour has been most seasonable to us The 

brethren remember with affection your visit to us* and desire to greet you cordially. 

• • . . Salute for us in Jesus the members of your churches, with whom we 

desire a communion of prayer, as you,!!ave afforded to us communion /}f your tem- 
poral good things.^’ • * ^ 

4. Independent Church at Bole. — This interesting ;ind truly primitive 
little church is situated in a village among the hills which form part of the 
Jura range. The pastor is<i devoted inanf but is not dependent* U|b 3 n his 
flock for support. The sum sent to this church, therefore* was sent for the 
sake of aiding them in their efforts to circulate Bibles and Tracts. 

Independent Church ^t Berne. — This valuable church is under the 
pastoral care of the excellent and dbvoted Carl von B/odt, a gentleman wjjo 
relinquished rank and office in the Bernese government for the sake^(jf the 
gospel, and who, after suligring great persecution, has at length succeeded 
in gathering a church in his native city, over which ho presides ir^ peace, 
and with many tokens ^f the Divine favour, 'to this church th^ Commit- 
tee sent a small sum to be used as they thought best. The pastor, in ac- 
knowledging it, says that they have determined to use it for the benefit of 
the country pastors in their neighbourhood, and for the work of colportage 
in their canton. “ I believe,!* says he, “ it will be thus appropriated in a 
manner directly useful to theiingdom of God. Be so good as convey to 
your churches the expression of my gratitude, and recommend ours to a 
continuance of their fraternal interest.” In another part of his letter he 
says : — s 

“ Tho Louii hath blessed us in our humble position. It is good for us that he 
< hooses things feeble and despised, that the glory may be eyidently his alone. . ^ . 
We have not, however, been without our trials : attaolpi from enemies without and 
within.* Tho National Church naturally dislikes us; the spirit of sect has at- 
tached us. The strict-Baptists and the Plymouth Brethren are our keen opponents.* 
But, amidst all, the Great Shepherd of the sheep protects us^ud gives us the suc- 
cours, both temporal and spiritual, which we require in our%reat weakness.” 

6. Evangelical Society connected vnfh^he Independent Churches in 
Switzerland. The design of this Society is to employ colporteurs and iti- 
nerants in German Switzerland, and some parts of the south of France. It 
has at present only five agents entirely supported by its funds, and its 
operations have* been much cra*ped of late by want of means. The aid 
sent from tho fund was welcomed as ffiost seasonablo«and grateful. . 

In closing this brief Report, tho Cojnmittee would earnestly imbress upon 
the churches the vast importance of the object thus brought before them. 
To sustain ^hose sister churches on tho Continent in#tho midst of their 
poverty, and under their many difficulties, is at once a duty and privi-* 
fe^re which it behoves us not to neglect. To wdiom can these churches look 
with confidence for aid if notf to their §ister churches in those ldhd9T*®And 
as, by what has been already done, their hopes have been rai^d,^nd their 
gratitude called forth, let us go forward in this good wgrk, lest by beginning 
it, and then turning asid^ fpom^it, wo not only cause men to mock us, tfiit 
become to our brethren on the Confluent an occasion of fresh discourage- 
ment and new grief. 

^ommittrr for 1846. 

Rev. R. Lano. J. a. Fullabton, Esq. 

John Gibson, W.8. W. E. Baxter, EJfeq., Treasurer. 
Dr George W|;^S0Nf J Rev. Dr Alexanuer, Convener. 

N.B. — Suhtcriptiom and Donations will be thankfully received by (He Treasurer, Mr W. 
E. BaaAer, Dundee ; or the Convener, Dr Alexander, 9 Minto Street, Edinburgh ; or any 
Member of Committee. * * \ ^ 


Rev. Dr Paterson. 
Rev. G. D. CliELEN. 
Rev. J. R. Campbell. 


Androw Munmy, Printer, MUne Square, Edlnbuigh. 
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TREASUBER’S STATEMENT. 



SCOTTISH .CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

CHAPEL DEBT FUND. 


• % 


Extract MtsoTE of Meeting of the CENTRAL BOARD for th^ 
EXTINCTION of CHAPEL DEBTS, held in Edinburg, 
on Wednesday, 20th October 184oj at which, members from 
all the four District Committees were present. Dr Paterson, 
Convener, in the chair, ’ / , , 

Each of tlic District Committees submitted to the meeting a re- 
port of the present state Nind prospects of the Scheme in their own 
locality, as tJIlows : — * 

For the total amount subscribed by the churches* for the Free 
Fund, ahd also for the liquidation of their own debt, together with 
their first year a annual collection, up to the 2d of ‘April last, refer- 
ence must be made to the last printed Deport; and for the amoutit 
actually paid to the Treasurer of the Bo^rij, to the Deport laid by 
him before the Meeting on the 29th of October, a copy of which is 
herewith inserted. 

r 

I.^HE EDINBUltGH DISTRICT,^iiibracing Fife and all the Churches (o 
the North of Inverness, making^ii all 29 Churchy. 

17 of these have taken part in the Schcni^. * 

14 have made their Jjrst Annual Collection, 
amounting to, . . . L.125 9 0^' 

Which has all been paid to the Treasurer, with • 

the exception of, . . .*200 

Annual Collections actually pai(f, • , * 123 ^ SJ 

3 of tliese 1 1 Churches have made no Annuid Collection yet. • 

6 Churches have made an^ Annual Collection who have suliscribed nothing 
to the Free Fund ; hut as stated fil the l^t printed Report, 1 1 Churches have * 
subscribed to the Free Fund, L.2121 0 0 ^ 

One third of which, or first year’s instalment, L,707 0 0 
But 3 of these Churches have added to their sub- 
scriptions, . » • 87 12 0 

In all to the Free Fund, . 794 l3 0 

Not yet paid of first year’s instalment, • . * 25 1 4 ^ 

Paid the Treasurer, , . . • ^69 lU ^ • 



Adjgl Aimiial Collections, 


Brought over, 


Paid the Troasurer in all for first year, 

And adding what is promised but not yet paid, 


L.7b'9 10 « 
123 9 Gi 

L.893 0 
25 1 4 


. 5200‘ 0 0 


Makes the proceeds of the first year to the Free Fund, L.918 1 64 

Supposing the same rate of payment to be kept up for the two following years, 
the Free Fund in Edinburgh District would amount to, L.2754 4 ' 7\ 

The debt on the Chapels belonging to the 17 Churches taking part m the 
Scheme, amounts to about . } L.4885 0 0 

On 5* which take no part, . . • 315 0 0 

‘ Thus the whole debt on the Chapels in the Ed- 
ciuburgh District amounts to about, . { 

(W the 17 Churches which take part in the Scheme, 3 have 
no debt; but 3 which ha\e debt have subscribed nothing for 
its liquidation. 

1 0 Churches have ;jubscribod for the liqufdation 
of their own debt, according to printed 
report, . . . . L.1G50 0 0 

Portobello pays off all its on n debt, adding to ^ 

what is stated in pointed report . 100 0 Of. 

1 which formerly took no part in the Scheme, 

pays its own debt, . . ‘ . 70 0 0 

Making in all for the liquidation of their own 
debt. 


1820 0 0 


Leaving to be provided fott . . . 3380 0 0 

This is provided for in part by the three years’ subscription to 

the Free Fund, ..... 2754 4 74 


Leaving a deficiency in tliis District of ^ . ' 

Of the Money subscribed for the liquidation of debt, there 
creditors, , ... 

Already collected as far as known. 

In the hands ^of the Treasurer, 


L.G25 15 44 
have been paid 
L.7H.> 0 0 
269 0 0 
» 12 10 0 


* In all. 


L.10C6 10 0 


The rfiison why nothing appoLirs’ from the Portobello Church in the Treasur- 
er’s Account, is, that they apply their two first years’ collections to pacing off 
their own debt of*'L.200; but the third ycar’^ paynrent of L.50, is to be paid to 
the Free Fund. ' , 

1 2 Churches have tidien no part in the Scheme i s yet. 

5 of them have debt^; one of which pays off its own debt. 

5 have no debt; one of which promises to take pai*t in the Scheme in future. 
2 have no chapel, but hire It place to meet in. 

fi ^ 

m f ~ 

♦ The value of all other property helongin/^ to the churches is deducted from their amount of 
debt, reckoned at 6 per cent., the Board having resolved to take cognizance of the debt onchnpels 
onlyc c * 
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II. GLASGOW DISTRICT. 


This District includes -all the West arid South-west of Scotland, the nuinbei* 
of Churches beiilg 28 in all ^ • 

17 of these have taken part in the Scheme, and 2 more have pfomisod to do 
so, making in all — 

l9,Churches acting in concert with the Board. 

1 6 of these Churches have made their first Annual Collection, 

amounting to, . , . . L.105 17 0. 

3 have made no .Annual GoTtection. 

1 1 Churches which have made an Annual Collection, have 
subscribed nothing to thelFree Fund. 

6 have subscribed to the Fr(?e Fund, . L.2808 0 0 

One-third of which as firsf year’s instalment, • 93G 0 ^0^ 


In all for the Ficc Fund for the present }ear, L.104I 17 (> 

Have paid into the Ticasurer, . 1028 18 8 


Leaving as balance not paid, accQ^ding.to printed report^ . L.12 18 10* 


Supposing the same rate of payment is kept up in this district, during the 
two following years, to the Free Fuud,the sum will amount toL.3l25 1 2 8 

The debt on the Chapcls^elonging to the 19 Churches which take part in 
the Schenfo, in the Glasgow District, amounts to, , L.7087 0 0 

Of these 1 9 Churches, 7 have no debt, but 4 Churches which 
hav<? debt have subscribed nothing for its liquidation. 

6 Churches have subscribed for the liquidation of theii* own 
debt, .... L.1950 0 0 

1 Church undertakes to pay its o^^n debt, sa^ ^2000 0 0 

1 Church, which has ab yet subscribed nothing, 
may be expected to raise for its own debt, say 200 0 0 

In all for own debt, . . 1 1 'jO 0 0 


Leaving to be provided for, 7 . L.2937^ 0 0 

To provide for this we have the three Annual payments to the Free Fund, 
say . . . • L.3125 12 6 

Sum to be provided foiuas above, . 2937 0 0^ . 

Leaving a surplus in the Glasgow District of 188 12 6^ 

Of the money subscribed for the Special Fund Sgheme, has been paid to 
the Treasurer of the Board, ^ . . L.137 H^ll 

Besides what is in the hands of the LocA TbreBfturers, or in the cuurse of 
being collected. 

9 Churches have taken no j^rt in Ihe Scheme as yet. 

8 have no debt. ^ 

8 have no Chapel of their own, but hire a place in whi(!h to hold their meet- 
ings. • 


* 2 churchcH have paid less than subscribed I..21 II S 

2 churches have paid more, • . * 8 12 10 

Balance not paid. 


L. 12 18 10 



III. THE DUNDEE DISTRICT. 


This District includes all the Churches in Perth, Forfar, ^and Kincardine- 
shires, being 16 in number. 

1 4 of these Churches have taken part in the Scheme. 

9 haver made their first year’s annual collection, amounting to L.46 ,6 3 

of which L.5, 16s. 4d. has not yet been paid. 

5 Churches have made no annual collection. 

4 have subscribed nothing to thf Free Fufid. 

10 have subscribed to the Free Fund, according to the printed 


report^ 

L.2189 0 0 

First year’s instalment of which is 

729 13 4 

m 

L.77S 19 7 

St Andrew’s Church has paid the Treasurer 

3 6 8 

Making in all for Free Fund, 

L.779 6 3 

Not yet paid up^ 

37 2 6 

Paid to the general Treasurer for Free Fund, 

L.742 3 9 

Supposing the same rate of payment kept ur 

fo^tllc two succeeding ^cars 

to the Free Fund, *he sum will amount to. 

,L.2337 18 9 

The debt on the 14 Giurches which take part in the scheme amounts to, 

say, . ... 

L.6040 0 0 

12 Churches, according to printed I’epoi’t, have subscribed for 

the liquidation of their own debt 

L.2031 0 0 

1 Church expects to raise additional 

330 0 0 

In all for own debt, ' 

2361 0 0 

Leaving to be provided for 

L.3679 0 0 

This is partly provided for by the 3 years* subscriptions to 

the Free Fund, ^ . 

2337 18 9 


Leaving a deficiency in this district of L.1341 1 3 

Of the sum subscribed for their own debt there has been paid to the Trea- 
surer ctf the Board, . . . L.46 18 0 

And to the creditors, about . 1429 7 3 

. 1476 5 3 

Only two Churches in this di^ict have taken no part in the Scheme, one of 
o, which has no debt, and the other no chapel. 

<1 

c 

. IV. THE ABERDEEN DISTRICT. 

if 

This District emb^tices all the Churches to the north of Aberdeen, with the 
exception of Caithness and the Northern Isles, being 21 in number. 
According to the printed report, only 1 0 of these Churches have taken part 
ia the Scheme; 3 more have already done so; and 2 others have engaged 
to do so in future; sotthat may reckon on 



1 5 Cliurches in this district feting in concert with the Board. 

9 have made their first annual collection, amounting to . L.47 0 7 

6 have made no collection as yet. i , 

3 Churches have subscribed to the Free Fund, L.210*10 0 • 

One-third of which as first year’s instalment, . 70^ 3 4 

4n all for the Free Fund for^first year, .* JL.117 3l^ 

Supposing this rate is continued for the two succeeding years, their con- 
tribution to the Free Fund would amount in all to . L.351 11 9 

• • 

Of tho sum contributed for the Free Fund for the first year, there has b^A 
sent the Trcasui'er t . . . . L. 81 12 % 

Also, as part of surplus after paying the debt on tho chapel fft 

Ellon, sold to the Frfte Church, . * .* . ^ 30 lO^^O 

• 

In all sent in, as stated in the Treasurer’s account, . L.l 12 ^ 9 


There remains to bo sent L.35. 1 Is. 2d. 

The debt on the 21 chapels in^this (^istrict is, ^ L.2292 0 0 

Of these Churches 9 have no debt. 

2 pay their own debt, about . . L.324 0 0 

6 have subscribed for thi! liquidation of own debt, 1000 0 0 

In all fo# own debt, . . ^ 1324 0 0 


Leaving to be provided for * . . * L.968 0 0 

This is partly provided for by what they subscribe to the 

Free Fund in three years, . . *. 351 11* 9 



Leaving a deficiency in this district of ^ ^.616 8 3 

6 Churches in this district take no part in the Scheme. 


From the foregoing Statements it apjears that the v^ole amqunt of debt 
beloucins to the Churches connected with tho Union, • * 

L.20,619 ^ 


amounts to ^ 

The Churches have subscribed for the liquida- 
tion of their own debt . * L.9655 0 0 

IJontributions to the Free Fund in the coursed 
of 1845-46-47, . • ^ • 8569 7 74 


0 0 


18 , 224^7 74 


leaving a deficiency tcTbe ydt«mad^up, of 


L.2394 12 44» 



The Treasurer’s Report was then read/of which the following is a 
copy: — 


EDINBURGH DISTRICT. 


Do. at Haddington — Subscriptions, ..... 

Do. at Dalkeith — Collection, ...... 

Do. at Melrose— Collection, L.2, 4s. 3d.: Subscriptions, L.IO, ISs. 4<1., 
Do. at Thurso— Collection, ...... 

Do. at Scalloway, Do., . . . . - c • 

Do. at Lerwick, Do., . . . e . . 

Do. at Leven, Do., ...... 

at Newport, Do., ....... 

J>o. dc Dunfermline— Collection, L.7; Subscriptions, L.53, r>| M., 
Do. at Sti Ling— Subscriptions, . . . • . 


Free Fund. Special Fund 


317 16 

n 

0 

L.500 *6 0 

r, 74 8 

H 


d.,l3U 2 

9i 


. ae 6 

h 


It 6 

0 

12 io* 0 

. 5 10 

0 


18 17 

7 


.') 0 

0 


. 1 6 

0 


y 0 

0 


. 5 0 

0 


6 0 

0 


. 00 0 

8 


20 0 

0 



HU.‘l 


10 0 
0 iJ* 


I.. 1 10.) 10 yj 


GLASGOW DISTRICT 
Geoige Street Chapel, Glasgow— Collection, L.45: Subscnptiot s, 
L.700, 18s. lid., . . . . . . . 

Nile Street Chapel — Subscriptions, . . , 

Nicholson Street Chapel — Collection, L.4; Subscriptions, L.63, Is., 
Church at Dumfries — Collection, L.8; .Subscript ions, L.:)6, 11s. fid. 
Church at Paisley— Collection, ..... 

Do. at Annan, Do. ...... 

Do. at Airdrie, Do. . • . . . 

Do. at Greenock, Do>. 

Do. at Helensburgh— Subsf'riptions, . . . . < 

Do. at Clachan, Kintyre — Collei'ttpn, .... 

Do. at Port-Charlotte, Islay, Do., .... 

Do. at Fort Ellen, Do., ..... 

Do. at Oban, Do., .... 

Do. at Campbelltown, Do., ..... 

Rev, T. Alexander, LarkhaM, ..... 

Church at Rothesay— Collection, L.4, 10'>.} Subscriptions, L.35, 

Do. at Ayr- Collection, 

Do. at^Vew Lanark— Collection, L.l ; Subscriptions, L.6, 


ABERDEEN DISTRICT. 

Black/iriariB Street Church— Subscription, ... * 

Church at Elgin— Collection, ... ... 

Do. at Nairn, Do., . . . ' • 

Do. at A\och, Do., . . • 

Do. at Inverness, Do., . . . • 

Do. at Obisalmond, Do., ...... 

Do. at Banff— Collection, L.6, 28.; Subscriptious, L.l 8, 183., 

Do. at Ellon, being part of surplus after paying the debt on Chapel 
when sold to FrpejChurch, ..... 


DUNDEE DISTRICT. 

Ward Chac^l, Dundee — Subscriptions, .... 

Prince’s Street Chapel— Collection, L.6, 14s.; Subscription*, L.100. 
Lindsay Strc<tt Chapel, Collection, L.10,'os, 5d.; Subscrip- 
tions', L.5. 

Church at Perth — Collection, ... • • 

, Do. at Aoerfeldy, Do., .... . . 

Do. at Arbroath, ‘Do., 

Do. at Dunkeld— Subscriptions, . . » . . . 

Do. at Blairgowrie— Collectio.i, L.4i Subscriptions, L.11, IBs., 

Do. St Andrews— Subscriptions, .... * 


L.74.) IS 

6 



. n.) 1 

K 



55 1 

0 

L.12 0 

0 

38 U 

0 

26 11 

5 

. 7 1 

2 



1 10 

0 



. 12 0 

0 



10 0 

0 

60 0 

0 

0 18 

Q. 



2 0 

0 



1 0 

0 



2 13 

4 



6 5 

0 



J 0 

0 



4 to 

0 

35 0 

0 

. . 


5 5 

fi 

7 0 

0 



L.1020 18 

8 

L.I37 16 11 



1028 18 

8 



L.1166 15 

7 

L.3i) 5 

6 



7 0 

0 



4 16 

0 



2 10 

4 



2 0 

0 



1 1 

0 



25 0 

0 



r 30 10 

0 



L.112 2 

T 



L.fi8B 6 

8 



105 14 

0 



16 6 

6 



8 2 

6 



6 10 

0 



6 18 

6 



5 0 

0 

L.35 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

11 18 

0 

3 6 

8 



L.742 3 

T 

L.46 18 

0 



742 3 

9 



1..789 1 

T 


Edinburgh District, . '* «» 

Glasgow District, 

Aberdeen District, 

Dundee district, 

The Tre|ifurcr has received in all. 


L.1405 JO 
lim: 16 7 
112 2 9 
788 1 9 

L.3473 10 .3i 



These Reports excited much interest in the minds of the members 
of the Board, and called forth ex{)re8sions of gratitude to’ Go^ who 
had put it in the hearts of his people to contribute so liberally to the 
important object in view. The Board could not entertain a doub^ 
after what has been done, tfiat with a little more exertion, the whole 
of the dc'ht would be extinguished at the end of the three yeafs. 

The members were especially gratified to learn that several of the 
Churches, burdened with a* large amount of debt, were determined to* 
wipe it off themselves, without any assistance from the Central Fun^ 
while at the same time thejr continued to make their AtfnuarCollec- 
tions, and pay their subscriptions to that ‘fund to, assist otlinr 
Churches. It is confidently hoped that the example will be follftjved 
by other Churches. 

The Board learned, with much regret, that at least 29 Churches 
take no part in the Scheme,— Jiave neither contributed by collection 
nor subscription to the Central Fdnd; and although some of them 
have debt, have done nothing for the liquidation of their own debt. 
Of course, those Churc|^es which do not contribute to the Central 
Fund, can ^pect nothing from it. • 

After hearing these Reports, and also statements .from the repre- 
sentatiyes of the different District Committees present, the Board 
proceeded to consider in what manner the Funds should be invested, 
and after a good deal of conversation on the subject, it was agFeed 
tliat they should remain deposited in th^ British Linen Company 
Bank, at Edinburgh, subject to the orders of the Board. 

The next subject brought under the consideration of the Board 
was, What further steps can now be adopted in order to secure the 
complete succes? of the Scheme^ and it was unanimously resolved — 
l.s^. That the gratifying results communicated by the ’Reports 
laid before the Meeting, call for renewed and more vigorous exer- 
tions on the part of the Board, and of all friendly to J]be movement, , 
in order to accomplish the complete extinction of the whole debt on 
chapels. • ^ 

2c?. That a communication of the pyesen^ state of the Scheme be 
immediately made to the Churches, and they be called upon and en- 
couraged to such liberalijby as may finally accomplislf the object in 


view. . • ^ 

3c?. That each Church in the body be earnestly urged to make 
their second Annual Subscription, in aid of the Central Fund, simul- 
taneously, on the last Sabbath of January 1846, and immediately 
thereafter to remit the amount to the Treasurer of tjieir own Pistrict, 
to be by him forwarded to the General T»^surer. 

ith. It is earnestly recommended’ that .the week preceding the last 
Sabbath in January be devoted to the collecting of furthS* subscrip- 
tions and donations, both for. the Free and Special Funds,^in order 



to ma}ce up the sum still wsgitinp to complete the Scheme, and that 
the amount of such new subscriptings and donations be reported to 
the Dfstrict Secretary, and by him to Mr Stuart, the Secretary of 
the Board, as soon thereafter as possible. Intimation of the Annual 
Collection, uid of the collecting week, to \>e made from the pulpit on 
the thfrd Sabbath of January next. 

5th That the District Treasurers be requested to complete the 
tjpllection of the subscriptions to the Central Fund fcfr 1846, early in 
JMafoh, so as they may be remitted to the general Treasurer in good 
time, before %he meeting of the Union. ^ 
uiA. As the question is frequently asked, wAat proportion the bur- 
dened Churches may be expected to contribute towards the extinction 
of their own debt, the Board were of opinion, as t general rule, that 
Churches assisted by the Union maybe expected to pay one-third, 
and the Board two-thirds. * 

Churches in smaller towns and in country places one-half, and the 
Board one half. 

Churches in large towns two thirds, and the Board one-third. 

This may serve as a general rule to show what is expected of the 
Churches having debt; but it is evident that there must be excep- 
tions, according to the situation and circumstances of each particular 
Church, of which the Board must be allowed to be the judges. 

idi. Urgent requests being made from various quarters, that De- 
putations be sent from thq Board, in order more fully to explain the 
nature of the Scheme, and to enforce the importance of the move- 
ment, as also to call forth more vigorous exertions on the part of the 
Churches, the Board recommended that the subject of deputations 
be seriously taken up, by the Sub-Coijimittee appointed for that pur- 
’ pose in iCpril last, so that as many Churches as possible may be visit- 
ed before the period fixed for th^ second Annual Collection in Jan- 
uary next. 

^ JOHN PATERSON, Convener. 

J. (i. STUART, Sreretarjf. 



THE 


CHRISTIAN’S I^NNY MAGAZINE, 

AKD 

. Jfrftita of people, . • * 

• 

W 11 .L be published on the 1st of January, 184G^ under the Editorship of the 
Rev. Dr, Camj^bell, and the sanction of the Congregational* Union of ’ 
England and Wales. Any profits that may acerue will be adde^*to thos^ 
derived from the Cubistijln Witness, in augmentation of ^e*1lg(lil Minis- 
ters’ Fund. The FniENft of the People is not intended to supersede 
the “Christian Witmess,” but to work in harmo^jy with it-^to spread 
still wider — to reach and instruct multitudes for whom even th(f “ Witness’* 
is too dear, and not sufficiently elementary in substance, nor sufficiently 
restricted in topics. 

The recent meeting of the Union at Manchester adopted this proposal for 
an onward effort to provide cjieap,^ popular, and instructive reading for the 
religious good of the people ; and directed its Committee to co-operate witft 
Dr. Campbell in canning out the design promptly and vigorously. This 
duty the Committee ciUpred upon with zeal, and with hope of large success. 

The suhj^ned address is the Editor’s owi\ exposition of his views, pur- 
poses, and desires. But while the Committee leaves its honoured coailjutor 
thus to speak freely all that is his heart, it also addresses a distinct appeal • 
to every friend of enlightening and advancing the young, the hiynble, 
the many, for strenuous co-operation to secure *the wide diffjjision of the 
Christian’s Penny Magazine. , 

Low in price, there will he much givin for little money. Thirty-two 
pages monthly for one penny ! Clear type, good paper, and handsome ap- 
pearance will he secured. The outer leaf being ^ven to title, answers to 
correspondents, and advertisements, in place of wrapper, there will remain 
twenty-eight pi»ges of such pa^^er and type as will contain nearly two-thirds 
of the matter of a number of the “iChristian ^^itness,!* or upwards of 
sixty columns of its middle sized type. • 

The aim will be to interest, to stir, and to enlarge the minds of simple 
readers. TJhere will*be no controversy in the pages Qf»the Friend^of the 
People. They will present in a popular fonn the subjects on wiich Chris- 
tians and philanthropists are agreed, the topies^y which the reader will be 
at once edified in himself, <md brought into enlarged sympathy with the 
religious movements and spirit of the tfhie^s. It is hoped thgj the^ readers 
of the Friend of the People will gaiii^ from itj pages light, impulse, 
and expansion. • • •• * • 

Only ?iX\^vnprecedpMted salfe will Enable so lav^ a work to he sold at so iou> 
a price. But it is for the many ; and happily what many purchase can be 
made both cheap and good. This design fot the glory of God and the 
good of the people is commended to Hjjfn with prayer, and to them with 
respect. The result is anticipated with good hope^. ^ 

JOHN PLACKBURN, ) 

WILLIAM *!STERN J^ALMEU, > SecPifaries. 
ALGERNON WELLS, • 3 * 

All (’ommunications to be addressed, post-paid, to the Editor, at 
Snow’s, 35, Patemoster-row\ 
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Ye fdendi to truth, ye itateBinen vho survey 
The rich man’s Joys iuereaac, the poor's decay, 

*T is yours to Judge how wide the limits stand 
Betvem* splendM and a happy land.^— G oldsiixtb. 


To inomote, not Iboal ajdendour but general 
iMfc ppinoas , ia fho end of aQ jnst legislation } 

‘ aaad snoh 'wUl be its eflhot when the rulers of 
#Bink&id to be governed by^e word of 
God. Ho^toVaalize fisr the largest number, 
the fimplest measure of iSie greateat good, la 
the Jtiighest iiroblem of C^istian philosophy. 
Tairpa-Tialnn; not (|i 4 itrA 0 tion, is the sure token of 
an improving pdlicy among governments. Of 
thl <i onward movement observers have beheld 
Wath satisfaction, of late years, and recently, 
more than one sign in the British senate. The 
great step in this direction relates to the 
Post-office. How momentous the change which 
has there been effected! The privilege of 
finmking is abolished, the rates have been equal- 
ized, and reduced to the lowest coin s Pe«r with 
Peer, %iid Peasant with Peasant, now hold m- 
teroounae on the some terms ; and while all pay, 
t£o sum ejcacfed each is so small as to be 
within the reach of the pauper in the work- 
honse and the captive in the dungeon. Tite 
plan of the Penny Postage was a magnifii^n^ 
oonoeption of philanthropio genius, and its 
adoption a giant stride in the march of true 
legislation. The Penny Postage*^ as an era in 
the hiftpry of British, or rather of European 
slvUiMtion. The second great step was tiie 
enactmqntthet Kailwdy Companies shaU provide 
Fenny Trains for the accommodation of the 
ogmmon people, a measure both wise and just; 
the middle-and upper classes may be safely left 
to pMteet anikprovide for themselves ; they will 
hHways prove a match for the leviathan 'mono- 
polistSfF— not so tbe^oor of the land. 

Bwt the govemfienV and legislaturo did nof 
devise, they only adopted the Penny principle, 
rgiieh hftd long before been extended to liter* | 
atare. The last of the great En^ydopicdias 
of human knowledge was distributed to the 
• miuinfis iu penny portions ; and from /he same 
emree, general information has been for nfany 
years periodically dispensed through the Feiiny 
Mofyvdne. These ares all exampirja of a com- 
mercial character; but the Penny principle, 
a earlier pariod, and with a hondredf 
im greater p6w«r, has <been applied the 
boriaeas of humanity and religion. By appeaU ^ 
AH fi^ ff principle^ all l^t inraloulable Hums of 
uun^ bHye been^t^tiined^ wbloh, ooidd in no 
M^eb«^*Mlifpdfortl|o anppevt of 

Sii, Ml joiSMv 


tutious, which adorn our land and bless the 
world. The outer base of all these great con- 
fb(J,eraoie8 refls on the Penny principle,** by 
which, contemptible though it may seem, they 
have raised ai^ual sums surpassing the revenue 
of princes, afid acquired a strength of credit 
more to be depended on than that of most nations. 
The Penny principle, is, in a word, one of uni- 
versal application to the general concerns of 
commerce and of charity. The Christian phi- 
losopher can look upon it in no other light than 
that of a great and glorious discovery for the 
godd of nations. It is an instrument to the 
power of which no limits can be assigned other 
than those set by the numbers and will of man- 
kind It ought,* therefore, to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent, to be applied to Ihe diiTiisiou of 
religious literature. 

The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, acting on this great principle, have re- 
solved. on the 1st of January, 1S4G, to publish 
a Journal, entitled The CiiRiSTrAN’s Penny 
Magazine, and Kkiend or the People, at 
the pi ICC of One Penny. They are painfully 
aware that to multitudes of the excellent of the 
earth, a single Penny is ofttimes so much an 
olgect, that it may determim the question whe- 
^ther or^not they shall be able to enjoy the 
benefit and luxury of a monthly periodicaL 
But it is expressly to be understood that while, 
in point of price, Ti^e Friend of the Peohle 
will be suited to the humblest, in {lointof matter 
it will be adapted to interest, instruct, and ediQr 
multitudes among all classes. The social con- 
^dition of mLnkind is but an uncertain index to 
their intellectual condition. Superior intelli- 
gence is often allied to scanty means ; and to 
the posbpuora ol wealth are frequently denied 
bdih the gfrts of mind and the ^Ivantages of 
earl/ education. On these grounds we expect 
an immense circle of readers ft-om the middle, 
and a portion from the upper classes of society, 
diminished cost with respect to an article, does 
not necessarily imply inferior quality ; a maga- 
may be the cheapest of its class, and yet 
the bssk The great problem, indeed. Is, how 
to reduce price and yet uphold quality, a pro- 
blem which oau be solvedlonly on flie principle 
of an extraordinary circulation, ns has been 
satlafhctorily exoraplified in the cast of t^e 
Cbbistxan Witness. 

While the range of The 7iu£NX> ov 3|1JB 
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l^OFXJB will !>• limited* i|p sabjecti will never- 
tlielesB be the most exalted that can ecoupy the 
mind of immoif al man. The Fri£ivd wiU 
entirely different in oluLraofer and object fro^i 
the W1TNEB8. to which it is intended to be an 
introduction. Its matter will consist mainly, 
almost whoUy, of Narrative, Facts, ^octrine, 
Expet^nce, and Morals, with elementary Essays 
on the nature, character, and fflory of Christ’s 
kingdom, and it will, therefore, be emphatically 
a religious Magazine, a^ Magazine far the Peo- 
ple, the whole People. It must not, however^ 
for a moment be identified with ^ulncBs, and 
sameness. If its conductors do not tail to 
execute their matured design^ while in lan- 
guage it will be so simple that fill may under- 
stand, it will be so fraught with truth that all 
may be instructed, — so teeming with facta and 
anecdotes that each volume will be a little btorc- 
house of incident, — so varied as to be evgr new, 
—and so instinct with life as to become*^ foai»> 
tain of salutary excitement to all its readers. 
On these grounds we hope that th( Friend 
will become a great favourite only with the 
Lower Classes, hzt with young people of e\ cry 
rank, and obtain universal patronage in all 
orders of Schools. • 

We ar^ of course assuming that no sucli 
Penny Magazine is at present in existence, and 
this we now fearlessly affirm. Before us are 
laid nearly the whole of the penny publications 
extant, and among them all there is not one 
that even approaches our idea of that which the 
times demand. They consist of two classes, — 
the one for the yoiy^g, and the other for the 
adult. Of the former, several are both ex^llent 
and cheap of the latter, there is not one that 
is either cheap or good. They are, in our judg- , 
ment, both very poor and veiy dear. They do 
not possess a single attribute either of efidciency 
or of popularity. In the nature of things it is 
utterly impossible that journals so empty, so 
feeble, so destitute of point, pertinsiice, indi- 
viduality, and adaptedness to the times which 
are passing over the earth, can ever take hold 
on the nation’s heart, or exert ^iflu^pce on 
the church 9f ^hrist. Creations 30 void of sou? 
and so attenuated in body, can never secure the 
attention, nor command tlie homage of any 
portion of society. They can never assert bene- 
ficial sway ; nothing will ever be accorded them 
even by the humblest ranks of society beyond 
permission to Onjoy an obscure and contemptibly, 
existence as they creep along in their hidden 
path. One might travel a summer’s day in the 
most densely peopled districts of our land with- 
out meeting half a dozen men who ever so much 
as^heard even the name of any one of a half- 
dozen of such Penny Magazines as we now hold 


inontfhandl But who, with the dlghtettpreiaop 
sion to intelligence, in any of the three Ui^fdomib 
has not at least heard of Chambertft JiJunuAf 
Whbiice this ^elebrity?. Th^ vra* at i3ia 
outset nothing marvellous or even ramarkabto 
about the Journal considered absollptety ; It wai_^ 
mereljr a common sense first step— although a 
most merltofious one^towards* mating th^ 
necessities of the community, dn the creation 
a popular Periodical Literature. The matter of 
the Journal was simply respectalflc, and onl^ ' 
such as mighUlMive been got up in an^ pggt m ^ 
Great Britain ; and the price waadusl^oderatie^ 
not by any means remackabl/ cheap. Its snceeas 
was maii^y founded in Its priorijg. Nay, the * 
success itself was, aftlir all. very^mited* wliat 
was, what is a circulation of Thousand 
copies of a Journal, not religious, among all the 
millions of the British empire ? Viewed absoe 
lutely, it is notning : taken in connection with 
the circulationA>f the Ecligious Fenny Joumali^ 
it is prodigious. The Messrs. Chambers, at the 
outset, had the wide world to themselves, jmd, 
they went about the matter not as Christian 
philanthropists, but simply as men of business ( 
the churches of Christ have gone about it a$ 
neither. As Denominations, Indeed, with one or 
two exceptions, they have hitherto done sbsoa 
lutely nothing. This great matter has been 
wholly left to individual enterpAse ( and those 
individuals who embarked in 111, have, notwith- 
standing their failure, deserved well. Their 
failure was their misfortune rather than their 
fault. Of tlMh we would speak only with 
respect and gratitude { our censure is directed 
wholly against the apathy and neglect of thg 
several Denominations of the church of^hrist. 

But feebleness, emptiness, an% want of adapt- 
ation are not the only faults of the religious 
Penny Magazineas * Their cost, asacompsred 
with the i^ny productions of thSMVorldly preis 
is enoribous. We have added up the total 
matter of the said six religioiSI Fenny Magazlnas, 
Ad And it little more thaff eq^al to the^ matter 
of a ^ngle penny publication issued In London 
— a publication of which 60,000 copies aoLds 

every week-ya sale, vre presume, which is at least 
six times tHe total of that of the aforesaid aix 
religious gntgazlnes. Nor is this a soUtaiy 
instauce. Before us lie nearly all the penny 
puflications of the worldly press, and among 
tljem we ob^nre another laearly as large aa that 
mentioned, and which comprises matter 
enough to fill a fashionable four as fifff ahilUiig 
volume.^ qp severing fmd oompfiring Siese two 
classes of journals, the secular and the 
before ift, we are Tonstaained to bUish 
dhuioh of the Uving Qod 1 
But there la aomeUiing even mor# 
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than Wh«a we look at the matter ot a 

larfo poitkm of theie ■orprlaliigly ohelp publl- 
caUonii oor shame is turned into grief and la* 
dignadon I While all Denominations hare bsen 
nlpdrting on. in /he beaten path* with their six- 
pmnx monthlies; the Satanic Fress has been 
''vponring foitff £&» weekly floods of moral poison 
and spirifaal* death through .penny tOiIoIcs 
neariy as large fa the* sixpenny monthlies of 
those Denominattons, and in some cases actually 
larger! Chnrohes of the living God! Is this 
the mewnre of your zeal for the gtor^ of llessiah P 
* Is tfis thdi33^^t of your oompasrionibr perish- 
ing milli<&s?^^v loni^ia this state of things 
^ to continue ? When will you awake firom your 
sleep, and tiftse the field of letters a^nst your 
common ‘foe ? ^When will you meet him on his 
own terms, fl^t and overtlirow him with his 
own weapons ? 

* The Denominations generally ha> c been satis- 
fied with their sixpenny organs, gnd even these 
^ey have famished rather than fed. Tlie 
support rendered to them has, upon the whole* 
been most discreditable, moat contemptible. Few 
appear even to have q;>ent a thought upon tho 
suldect, and of those who did, the chief 'concern 
of moct seems to have been.liow to get most 
money out of the said organs for some painful 
eleemosynary object, which Justice and honour 
unitedly required to have been provided for by 
direct and equitable means. How to augment 
the Intellectual and moral force of their Jouf n^fls 
has, with Chriarian communities, very seldom 
been a snl^ect inquliy. Thia_stete of tilings, 
however, is now fast passing away ' the appear- 
ance of the Christiam Witness, and the 
general favour acoor(|ed to it by all Denomi- 
]iatldD8,*jUTe set the* whole sixpenny sisterhood 
in motion. At the close of last year, like cities 
preparing f<» a siege, they l|^took themselves to 
the ^ork Of ** enlarging** an3 “ improving" on, 
•31 rides. muS^a portion of them he. ''4 ^educed 
their price. As il^tllf insecure, however, we 
briiold In divers quarters the announcemeit qf 
similar arrangements for tho coming year. In 
•31 this we intensely rrioicer but this not 
%ntfUgh. LrOt them by all moans improve their 
•bepenny monthlies, but let them, i^the same 
rime, do full homage to the Penny principle. 

’ 1^6 rids they must come, and the ^ner the 


bettter. We do fervently hope the exampl^of 
^ our UhSon will not be lost upon other bodies. 
4lte of our ablest edhtemporarieS the Bap^ 
in a friendly and geuerotis account' of 


^the reeen*(]Beetittg of our Union at Manchester,' . 
jJl^er a kind ttfourselTeSp^sa]^, ** W'e 

^||N|rt!^peot a work that will ifTectively ^ize the < 
**^i^^**fl^ agrs^tt tile Interest of a riass not 


yet provided tot by t||< current litcratuM of any 
denomiuqtion. We unfeignedly rejoice in the 
^decision, and have the fUlleBt.confldenco that 
<^er sections of the Christiap church will be 
urged by so good an example to a similar attack 
on the religious indifference and ignorance of the 
great body of the people." This will be the 
oonsumniktion of opr best desires for our country. 
There is one body of philanthropists in the midst 
of us whom, on this occasion, it were uxdust not 
to mention^wlth praise and cordial approtwtlon* 
t,riz • the Temperemoe Swieiks. These wise and 
benexolent confederacies for the nation’s good 
have now^lcquired a strength which enables 
them to circulate upwards of a dozen montliiy 
magazines for fte express purpose of advocating 
and difihsing their principles, all of which are 
sold at the price of One Femiy In addition to 
which they have one at throe halfpence, one at 
twopence, one or two at threepence, and, we 
l^lieve, only one at sixpence. If the real Wants 
of the humbler clashes be known to any portion 
of intelligent men among us. that portion, beyond 
controversy, coq^prises the leaders of the Tem- 
perance movement ; and tkci|^ all but uniform 
example demonstrates tliat cither the ta'^te of 
tho messes, or their necessities, or both, demand 
the institution of the Fenny Feriodlcal Let 
the churches of Christ think on these things ! 

Christians ! Fhilanthropists ! These our views 
are before you Do they, in the main, meet 
your approval If so, will you, m all practicable 

ways, assist us ? As beads of families, teachers 
of scliools, pastors, deacons, and churches, may 
we rely on your hearty co-operation ? liow can 
>our i^t endeavom*s be \nore worthily, more 
r Siopefhlly exerted ^ We cannot doubt of you; 

I we do not; wo have the fullest confidence in 
j "you! And, above all, we rely with a security 
I which ample expeficnee has ij^pired, on the 
generous and zealous support of you 1 — the 
I Sabbath- scuooi. Tzachebs of Enguvnd! 

The Friend of the Peopi.e will be eminently 
* adapted to your scholars, and we hope for Its 
, introduction, to some extent, into every Sabbath- 
school in Engird. If you will, in this business, 
j ^t a ptik^Vilorthy of yourselves, we may ficrtli* 

I vrith obtain, togetlicr with otlfbr classes of 
I readers, a montliiy circulation of at least Two 
I OB Three Hundred Thousand Copies ! Start 
not: ev6R were all other subscribers excluded, 

; if rills too much to expect from a body of Two 
Hundred Thousand Teachers, dnd Two 
a[ii.LXONS OF Scholars, — and these the teachers 
and tlie scholars of the Nation of Bibles and of 
Missions — ^for The Cuhibtian’b Fenny Maua- 
EXNE, and Friend of the People ? 

' I Xond^ Koeember 4, 184$. 


Vyler fr Heed* Friv^tetSi Itelt-eoiirt, Fleet street. 
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PROPOSED EVANGELICAWALLIANttE. 


Deeply impressed by the Redeemer’s ‘'fervent and last prayer with 
His disciples^ that all who believe on Him through their word might 
be one, as the Father in the Son, and the Son iiythe Father, that the • 
world might believe the Divine .mission of Chfist — deeply impressed 
with the repeated exhortations to be like-minded, having the same ^ 
love, to be of one accord, and to stand fast in one spirit, with one. 
mind, striving togettfer for the faith of the Gospel, — two hundred 
and sixteen Brethren from twenty deuomihations of Protestants met 
together on the three first days in last October, at Liverpool, te consult 
on tlft promotion of this object. It pleased our Heavenly father, ^ 
amidst many fears and tremblings, to give to those assejabled a 
remarkable oneness of heart and mind, and much comfort otlove and 
fellowship of spirit. • • 

They were enabled to pass all their resolutions with perfect unani- 
mity. Five of the most important of those B^lutions will give the 
requisite infonnation respectigg the character of the Alliance. 

• • • , , , 

** I. That the Conference record with dcligliCand hcartftlt thanksgiviyg to Gad, 

that, after the inobt frank and unrcbcived Ixprebbioii of their sentiments, by brethren 
of various denominatioi^ prebent, there has been found not only^a general and wafth 
desire for extended Christian Union, but aftnplc ground of comSion truth, on^c5rdial« 
belief in which, the assembled brethren could themi|pms unite, for^many important 
objects, and also invite the adhesion of all evangelical Christians *, soiihat, cheered 
by these auspicious commenceiucnts, the Conference would go forMi^rd with tkeir 
great olyect, depending upon continued help from the Divine Head of tfle Church, 
and now determine that a nyire extensive Meeting ^hall be c§uvened in Londoi^^in 
the summer of next year, to wfiicji Christianb from various parts of the world shall 
be invited. • • ^ 

** II. That the Conference, postponing the pr^aratioi^of a full and formal document 
on the subject, deem it sufficient for the present to* intimate, that the parties who 
shall be invited to the future Meeting, should b^siich persons as hold and maintain 
what are usually understood to he Evangehral^ views, in fegard to S|icb hnportant 
matters of Doctrine as the following, vi/.^— • * ^ 

“ 1. — The Divine inspitatioii, authority, andiSufficiency of Holy Scripture. 



> ^ t^Tht XlAity of Ihe Godheid, and the Trioity of Penooi therein* 

. 9*H^Tbe%tter, depravity of human nainrli in consequence of the Ml. / 

■a <* 4,*^Tha Incarnation ct the Son of God, a\d his work of Atonement mr sinners 
mankind. ^ 

5.|r1^Jo8tidcation of the sinner by Mth alone. * 

S.^Hie work qf the Aoly Spifit in the Conversion an^ Sanctification of the 
sinner. ‘ 

** y.^The right and duty of Private Judgment in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture. » * • 

a ** jt^The Divine , instMion df the Chifitian Ministry, and tie authority and 
4 ^perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's Supper." 
e ^ HI. That in thO prosecution of tiie present attempt the Conference are clearly and 
iManimeiiisly of opinion, that na compromise of their own views, or sanction of those 
of others, ifi the points on which they differ, ought to be mtber required or expected 
on the part of any who concur in it ; bnt that all should be held as free as before, to 
maintain and advocate their views, with all due forbearance and brotherly love ; — 
farlher, that any unio^or alliance to be formed, should be understood to be an 
alliance of individual Ctqristians, and not of denominations or branches of the 
Church ; and the design of this Alliance shall be^o exhibit, as far as practicable, 
the Essential Unity of the Church of Christ ; and, at the same time, to cherish and 
' manifest, in its Tarious bi^anches, the spirit of brotherly love; — to open and maintain, 
by correspondence and otherwise, fraternal intercourse* between all parts of the 
Christian world ; — and, by the pfess, and by such Scriptural means as, iR the progrf'ss 
df this Alliance, may he deemed expedient, to resist not only the efforts of Popery, 
hut every form of Anti-christian Superstition and Infidelity, and to promote our com- 
mon Protestant faith in our own and other countries. 

** IV. That this Meeting desire to express their humiliation before God and his 
church, foPall the divisions of the Christian Church, and especially for everything 
which they may themselves have ifol'etime spoken in tbeologpcal and ecclesiastical 
^sensrions, contrary to speaking the truth in love ; and that they would earnestly and 
afjfectionately rccommenMseach other in their own conduct, and particularly in their 
own use of the press, carefully to abstain from and to put away all bitterness, and 
wrath, and afiger, and clamour, and evil-speakingf vrith all malice ; Ind in all things in 
w^jeh they miy y^ difiFsr from eash* other, still to seek to be kind, tender-hearted, 
forbearing one another in love, forgiving ^ne another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, 
hnth forgiven them ; in everything seeking to be followers of God as dear children, 
, aud ^ 'walk in love,* ae. Christ also has bdad them. « 


/* V.^Tbat as the Christia^Jnion which this Conference desires to promote, can 
only be att|iued through the 'olcssed energy of the Holy Spirit, the Conference 
uul^mously recommend the meipbers present, and absent brethren, to make this 
matter fht subject of simultaneous vieekly petition at the Throne of Grace, in their 
civets and families ;f and suggi^ts the forenoon of Monday as the time ^ for that 
purpose." . • • * 

These Besolutions byi^o meajts describe ^he whole amount*df the real 
uglwinent of thofee who were assembled together, nor all the doctrines ol 
^S^^ciptare wbicjji they togefleg hold, and which have been the common 
pf true Christians in all ages. That all power in heaven 
Ahd earth is ^ven to our I^eemer, and that He is ever with his 
p^ple to the end of the worlds and will come again to raise the dead. 
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atid judge the human racfe^at hia appearing, and othie* pc^ekfUtl^ dnci^*" 
trines, g^rally heW by real Christians, might hate been addedt hnt • 
the design was not -to give a completed confesaiou of fkith* a Shijl^ ^ 
isary of such essendal truths as wjuld meet tte present pm^se dl 
otiose assembled. s • . ^ 

The direct object of the Union is to give an opening fo% brotherly 
recognition and conference to sincere Christians holding the Head, 
notwithstanding minor differences as to doctrine and discipline. * ^ 

The great benefit proposed is — a inanifeltatiffi%o the worl^^athat^ 
real unity of Believers wBich exists already, but which ij obacu^ Aom 
view by those divisions of tire Church, which ^re the necessary result of 
our imperfect knowledge and grace. * ' ^ * 

We have no reason to expect the general concurrence, at an eariy stage 
of our proceedings, of even real Christians. If all Christians cannot 
agree in the doctrines of Christ, much less can jie reckon on their 
agreement in a particular ejpedi^nt for Union devised by man. We 
desire, therefore, to be very’ careful, not to confound adhesion to the 
Alliance, in any sort or manner, with Christian church-membership ; i 
and so making the Allilhice mechanical and external, and a fresh cause 
for divibion^ which would be the more nnA*asonable, because defined 
by a human expedient. ^ ^ 

Nor*can we now attain to a full Confession of our Faith : all wa look 
for is, as complete a statement as we can secure, o^ the bond 
of actual agreement in the chief bodies of orthodox Chnstians. M would 
at present be injurious to our object, td define it by a full Confession. 
It would exclude whole classes of sincere Christian^ We rather desire 
to make the entrance so wide that most sincei^PCnristiaus — however 
imperfect their 43reed, in this qj that subordinate truth — may^be able to 
join ; and yet so full, that some giea^fuths may be teslified to tjie 
world, and it may be clear from thp charge of a latitidinariaflxjonfe- 
deracy with no fixed principles. 

Our chief aim will be to secure.^-cal Christianity spiritual Hfe, 
the life of God in the soul of man, as theJ^Hentia^characterisIic of 


those who join us ; and to tolerate all varieties not destnictWe of that 
life, without any compromise that wohld Aake us responsiMe Jbr any 
vifVvs vphich we may deem defective in othejp. ^ ^ 

We have not concealiSl rfrmn oi^-selves the mighty impediments in 
the way ofii this manifested ^nion, — inwdimeiiJfe the growth of 1 800 
years, — impediments deeply seated in ^at u^ter depi’avity which we 
have confessed,— strengthened by all the differences with each other 
which at present exist conscientiously in%ur own minds, and^by the 
still greater difficulties we mayexpectjip more widely diffusing out 
* Union among foreign Protestant Church A. We know how good 
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.Juive laboured to promote this manifested ¥uion in all ages, from the 
, earliest authentic human writijug preserved ta us in thc^Christian 
^ church— •th^pistle <Jf Clement, — wh^thds pleads vith the emy Christ- 
ians :-%|JUtlave we nofall one God and one Chris^? Is not one Spiijjt 
of grac^ poured out wong all t Have vie not one calling in Christ ? 
tViiy^theii^ do rena and tear in pieces the merftbera of Christ, and 
raise seditions against our own body : and are come to such height of 
madnhsB as to forget that we were members tpie of another?” In ev#jry 
•age,J;o the present the^eacemaSers oi the Chnrch^iave never failed 
to kbSffP;^and hitherto their labours, thouglj^ doubtless, never entirely 
^•without fruit, fiave not been successful. Wfe cannot look on this past 
experft^uce, without keeing the mighf^ impedimdiits to our success. But 
still, wfien we Weigh the earnest prayer of our ^<edcemer, we have entire 
confidence that this priyer cannot fail ; and, strengthened by it, we enter 
on this blessed wojjJc of seeking to attain the manifested Union of all 
real Believers — of nil who love oui\Loi8 Jesus Christ in siiiceiity, to 
sudh a degree that it may be evident anJ visible to the world at large, 
^ q^id full of rich blessings to ourselves and our fellow-men. 

Wc disclaim all merely political or party c^ibjects. We desire to 
acknowledge all as brethren, who with the heart believe unfo righteous- 
ness, af»d with the* mouth lOUrlc? confesswi unto salvation. We desire 
to be faithful subjects of our Divine Lord and Head, JesusOhrist, 
God ojff Saviour, the King of kings and Lord of lords, and wholly 
to entejj^into His mind, who is not willing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to rcpetitance. 

The friends who have thus united trust also that, while following the 
apostle’s directionfijUSiswhereto we have already attained, let us walk by 
the sarae^rule, let us^^mind the same thing,” our God;(rould fulfil his 
gracious prpmise, and give to eya»’y one of us more and more of his 
dwn V'uth, to j^nng us into oneness of mind with Himself on things 
on which we yet conscientiously di^er , and so, finally, into greater oneness 
of "mind with each other. The ktecessity for this uniorh of faithful 
bretUVen arises ^rora tjie^^mighty efforts of Popery and Infidelity within 
the visiWo Churches, anit the vast extent of untouched idolatry and 
Mohammedanism. The euenye/ of our common faith are by far the 
great majority of^the human race, and the power of Christians,io resist 
^osc enemies, has been impeded by sq anqch of their strength being 
given to maintain they; respective^ posit^ns against each Qther. Let 
our faith in the power of important common principles to unite 
OS, be greater than our faith in the power of subordinate doctrines 
w^ich have hitherto J^ept nil- asunder. The divided state of Christen- 
dom lias been the ^eat bind^rance to the success of the Gospel, and 
tile constant plea of Infidelst* Th« divided state of Protestantism has 



been the ^eat strength of Rome. Wj have been scattered and divided^* 
and our cmmon e^mies have beeft tauted. • % 

There i Aetween*^! truly ebn\/|rted men, of aUMenomilfldiona hold>* • 
Wg the Head, a str^gth of unity vastly nearer ^ind .dearer that 
whiph the ties of kindred t>r of denomination, oan give. ^Thay IhiVe 
thefmind of Christ J and that mind is, “ Whosoever sRall^ the will 
of my Father which is in heaj^en, the same is ray brother, and aister^ 
and mother.*’ This unity.has ever existed ; and it is hoped from the 
many signs of the times, and tbeV^arnin|ft-of dMrt after this 
among all Godjs^childreni that the time is hastening on 
be fuDy manifested to the ^orld. ^ 

It is the gi’eat desire^f the frienSs of the pr^pefl^lT^liance, ^ cavy * 
out this object, in the full spirit of Christian* and brotherly awetion, 
even to those who differ from them, — ever speaiang the truth in lover 
They pray God, tliat they ma^ be preserved fron^very thing like^a 
spirit of partiality and enmity — frpm all ji^gingf or condemning, not 
only of those s^Jio feline to join them, bi|t of all who may sp?ak 
against them While they would weigh with candour everything thi^ , 
may be alleged against tt^cir proceedings, they desire to obey the plain 
commaild,— Be yc all of one mind, havttig compassion one of an- 
other ; love as brethren, be pi<,iful, be/COffhteous : not rendesjpg 
for evil* or railing for railing : but contrariwise, blessing ; kneeing 
that ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit* a blessing. **^Jn this 
spirit they earnestly desire to meet the opposition of their WQiiS ene- 
mies, and of their most mistaken friend#. • 

Many friends have asked for information on tlnyir^tical measuifs 
for doing good which the Alliance designs or^il^^es to accomplish. 
There is a wid% field of bless^ness open before us, and w^ant of 
openings for usefulness suitable to tph« obje cts of the Society, and for 
which it seems eminently fitted ; but U would be prema^ire, befbwe our 
plans have been ripened, to give more information than is contained 
in the gcncml resolutions passed in jrfe Conference at4Averpool. ^ ^ 

If any think, that there is yet a vaguenesrt^sting^like a misfj on 
the objects of the Alliance, — we would ^eadily admit a meftsum of truth 
in this. We cannot tell, before trial*, 4io1t^ far members flf different 
bodies w ripe for union and co-operation, ^ust because the object is 
pa(jgressive in its naturef it must be, in a measure, undefined. W? 
3 an See the^ direction of the Jpiovement, but nether its rapidity, nor 
ts extent ; nor even the length of eaett^separgte step : but we know 
:here must be a real Union, wherever there is jthe Spirit of Christ; 
ind, blessed be God, we have cnjqf^ed ffteady* the foretaste . of the 
'eality and the sweetness of that .Unio®.^ ^/V^e ^joice, tdb, the 
Prospect of that happy and peaceftil tnirmph, when we ijball reoeiw 



. in full anity^ and with full lov^'as Cluist has received. us^ 

the gl^ry of God« We have j^dfthe beginnin^s^of all tl^e mutual 
(• iesaifesBions wd humtliations which us toget^t^ ; and If all those 
giifthea^ftf mutual afi^ctioh which endear us to each other, and son^ 
expari^pe of the ’po\yr, thus given to ua, 'tp stand for the truth against 
the*mightjr4t.eidbrt8^f the kingdom of dankness. - , 

The encouragements already received are great. Many of the faith- 
ful htethren among the Swiss churches at ^Geneva, of different denO' 
* xnii^tions, have th^ cordia) adhesion ; and we know brethren 

iulill^^tsof the world wdio are one witlv us. We arc continually 
Weceiviiig^e liaraes of those desirous of iiifititig witfi us. 

. ^Lefr^e*diffidHrti5»vJthen — letthe^icoiiragemf^nts — let thevastUess of 
the^w<tfk, and the uiytt'erable blessing of its attainment — stir up all 
who love our Lord anil his people, to earnest and perseveryig prayer in 
OUT behalf. The^ rejoice to see that a beloved minister has specially 
called the attention ^f Christians t^ pra^^cv for this object on the first 
of the New Year; and tliey cordialfy concur«in lii^ earnest recom- 
^mendation for enlarged and earnest prayer. We have no wisdom but 
what God gives : false steps may easily mar ^ur work. We proceed 
in weakness, fear, and ii^bling. Brethren, help us by your prayers ; 
%fi.d apT^ecially ask, that mny^ive us heavenly wisdom, holy 

love^ and the nijeekncss af.id gentleness of Christ, in every 8tep#we may 
take. ^%*Let those Ministers, who are disposed to aid this w^ork, give us 
theiiHil^meB as Corresponding Members of the Committee, 

The extent even of the pupparatory work calls for contributions : but, 
i£ fhe present stage of the movement, this is not desired from any one 
who doefe not eni<4«^:ith all his heart into the design, and into the lead- 
ing steps which ha^e been taken to promote it, 

The naijSes of all those who cjpocur^n our principles, and who wish 
to promote proposed El^ngelical Alliance, will be gladly received 
l;y the undersigned Secretaries. 

• Gtace be with all them who l(%e our Lord Jeshs Christ ^in sincerity. 


EdWA'iID Blj(;KKRST£TH, 

JaBEZ tfuNTl,NrG, « 

James Hamilton, 

John .Leifchild, 

Edward Stbayk^ 

'' ^Lsx. D;QB<^XAMPBELL, OfficiM Secretary 
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Henorary Seergtarie^, 
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